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A Photographer’s  Holiday  in  Britain 

J.  RONSON  HALL 


a photographer’s  holiday,  the 
itish  Isles  have  not  the  repiita- 
II  of  many  other  countries, 
iture  makes  no  striking  apiieal 
re  with  stupendous  crag,  mighty 
torrent,  forest,  fjord,  or  tropic  sky.  And 
man  has  added  hnt  little  in  the  way  of  pictur- 
esque building  or  artistic  costume.  However, 
Britain  has  its  charms  for  the  photographer, 
charms  which  are  largely  peculiar  ami  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  And  a photographer’s 
holiday  need  be  anything  but  disaiipointing. 
There  is  so  much  variety  packed  into  this  small- 
scale  and  modest  land,  that  the  whole  coidd  not 
be  toured  arlequately  and  photographed  even 
in  a summer,  so  I will  talk  about  only  parts  of 
it.  And  as  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  visitors  to 
go  to  London  and  the  South,  I will  ignore  those 
parts  and  consider  the  possibilities  of  Liverjiool 
and  places  within  reach  of  this  jiort. 

The  Atlantic  traveler  who  arrives  in  Liver- 
pool will  fiml  a fair  range  of  accommodation  at 
hand.  Hotels  are  |)lentifvd  and  the  rates  are 
reasonable.  The  photographic  trade  and  the 
photograjihic  hobby  are  well  rejiresented  by 
dealers  and  clubs,  the  personnel  of  which  are 
always  willing  to  assist  a brother  photogra])her. 
All  liranches  of  jihotograidiy  are  jiractised  and 
catered  to.  Koll-film  work,  finished  by  the  dealer, 
is  perhaps  the  most  pojmlar;  but  plenty  of 
focusing-screen-and-])late  ihcture-makiug  goes 
on.  Anti-screen  emulsions  are  poimlar,  as  they 
suit  the  atmosphere,  as  also  do  orthochromatic 
plates  with  ray-filters.  The  light  in  Liverjiool 
is  never  very  actinic:  but  in  the  ojien  country 
I shall  de.scribe  it  is  stronger. 

Liverpool  jihotograjihers  hoM  divers  oiiinious 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  town  itself.  The 
water  front  certainly  provides  many  opportuni- 
ties and  there  is  some  old  and  new  architecture 
in  the  city.  However,  the  nearest  broad  field 


for  work  is  in  another  county,  Cheshire,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  From  Wallasey  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Wirral  Pcninsida  down  to 
Chester,  there  stretches  a slice  of  land  that  has 
been,  and  still  is,  constantly  investigated  by 
photographers.  The  sunsets  seen  from  Wallasey 
lieach  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  England.  The 
old  villages  and  churches  of  Wirral  and  the  adja- 
cent ])arts  of  Cheshire  are  worth  photographing. 

Tbc  far  side  of  Wirral  looks  across  the  Dee 
to  the  shores  of  North  Wales,  a short  ten  miles 
from  Liverpool.  Here  there  is  scenery  of  all 
kinds,  and  a tour  might  lie  made  from  Chester 
or  Queensferry,  both  convenient  to  Birkenhead 
or  Liverpool,  up  through  Flint  to  Holywell  of 
the  miracnious  waters,  past  Pantasa])hs,  where 
the  monks  have  a comjilete  ^'ia  Crucis,  along 
the  coast  to  Rhyl,  Conway,  Llandudno,  Anglesey, 
and  then  .southward  to  beaulifnl  Llangollen, 
where  there  is  material  enough  and  to  sjiare. 
From  there  we  might  return  through  Ellesmere 
and  Whitchurch  to  Taqiorley  and  then  by 
Budworth  Water,  Cheshire's  ])rettiest  spot,  to 
Warrington  and  thence  to  Liveiqiool.  It  would 
take  many  ]>ages  to  describe  even  a fraction  of 
what  is  to  be  .seen  on  the  foregoing  trip,  .so  I 
will  leave  it  and  jiass  to  something  entirely 
different— a trip  to  the  North. 

There  is  not  much  in  Lancashire  to  interest 
the  visitor  from  atiroad.  If  we  go  north  by 
train,  it  may  be  well  to  go  straight  to  Cumber- 
land or  Westmoreland  to  begin  witb.  Going 
by  road  would  be  different.  The  English  road, 
flat  and  tame  iierhajis,  is  enchanting;  and  the 
road  North  is  a good  one.  Barring  tlie  Aintrec 
Race-course  and  a few  old  churches,  there  is  not 
much  to  stop  one  on  the  road  until  Lancaster 
is  reachcfl.  In  the  old  cajiital  town  there  are  a 
few  sights.  From  Lancaster  to  Windernu're 
is  picturesciue  and  interesting  and  the  roatl  here 
has  big  ailvantages,  although  it  is  hilly.  The 
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quaint  village  of  Miliiestliorpe  is  wortli  a jjause; 
Init  the  first  real  stop  is  AViiiderinere.  Here 
the  tourist  ean  take  liis  ease  at  a hotel  whose 
gardens  run  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Moun- 
taiiL  stream,  lake,  all  offer  pictures,  and  when 
they  have  been  made  to  one's  satisfaction,  there 
is  many  a mile  of  gorgeous  scenery  around. 
From  the  straggling  old  village  of  Ambleside, 
the  road  jiasses  Rydal  Water  to  beautiful  Gras- 
mere. At  Rydal  AVater  one  can  see  Love  Cottage 
and  Wordsworth’s  chair. 

The  Lakes  stretch  further  north  and  we  can 
go  on  ]>ast  Derwent  AVater  and  settle  again  for 
a short  time  at  Penrith,  where  historical  interest 
will  be  found  in  the  comfortable  old  George  Hotel. 
Penrith  is  not  far  from  Scotland.  Road  and 
rail  go  to  Carlisle,  eight  miles  beyond  which  is 
the  famous  marrying  village  of  Gretna  Green. 
This  ])lace  is  worth  .seeing  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  notoriety;  but  Scotland  ])ro])cr  seems 
rather  to  begin  a little  further  oii  with  the  clean, 
little  low  houses  ami  brass  knockers  of  Lockerbie. 
'Phis  is  on  the  way  to  Motfat  in  the  Ruccleugh 
country,  a town  which  is  both  historical  and 
comfortable  and  might  be  made  a good  head- 
fjuartcrs  for  an  exploration  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  west  lies  the  ct)a.st,  with 
Ireland  another  tweidy  miles  away.  The  visitor 
who  woidd  see  all  four  countries — anil  they  are 


all  different — might  return  to  Gretna  and  go 
from  there  to  Stranraer,  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  Larne  in  Lister;  but  we  will  consider 
the  more  likely  way  as  direct  from  Liverpool. 
Here  there  are  boats  for  all  the  big  Irish  ports. 
Considering  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  south, 
Belfast  is,  perhajjs,  the  best  center  to  make  for. 
The  boats  leav’e  from  Liverpool  every  night,  tak- 
ing about  twelve  hours  for  the  trip.  Accommoda- 
tion and  photographic  facilities  in  Belfast  are 
fairly  good  and  the  surrounding  country  is  in- 
teresting. To  the  north,  on  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway,  lie  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  the  Gob- 
bins,  a number  of  old-fashioned  towns  among 
the  mountains  of  Antrim,  and  Portrush  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  near  to  the  famous  Giant’s  Cause- 
way and  its  companion  wonders  built  by  nature 
in  ba.saltie  rock. 

To  the  northwest,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Line,  there  is  Antrim  town,  steeped  in  Irish 
history,  and  Lough  Neagh,  where  tradition 
says  a city  lies  beneath  the  waters.  The  roofs 
and  spires  of  the  sunken  city  are  sui)posed  to 
be  visible  on  calm  days.  I have  visited  the 
Lough  a number  of  times  to  investigate  the  center 
of  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  mile  surface; 
but  each  time  the  water  was  too  rough  to  see 
down  into.  The  whole  country  hereabouts  seems 
suffu.sed  with  a sorrowful  grandeur,  a mighty 
solemnity,  which  I have  not  felt  elsewhere  in 
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these  isles.  The  remains  of  old  peasants'  caljins, 
moss  grown  and  weed  covered,  which  dot  the 
monutain-road  lietween  Antrim  town  and  Bel- 
fast, add  to  the  mysterious  feeling.  On  this 
road  one  can  experience  the  most  hracing  climate 
in  the  British  Isles,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry. 

To  the  south  of  Jfelfast  lies  a more  summery 
land,  the  County  Down.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Belfast  Lough  are  possifiilities  of  maritime, 
sea-bird,  boating,  sunset,  village,  and  other 
plnhography,  all  attractive.  Further  south  is 


the  fishing-village  of  Donaghadee  and  a few 
miles  inland  the  old  town  of  Comber,  famous 
for  its  whiskey.  Here  one  can  actually  get  a 
picturescpie  photograph  of  a distillery.  Comlier 
is  on  the  north  shore  of  Strangford  Lough, 
famous  in  history  for  its  smuggh'r.s — not  all 
extinct  it  is  said — and  lieloved  by  liotanists  for 
its  peninsula,  a veritable  paradise  of  herbs.  A 
little  further  south  is  Newcastle  and  the  Mourne 
Mountains;  but  they  provide  a holiday  tour 
in  themselves  and  can  hardly  be  included  here. 
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Between  Liverpool  and  Belfast  lies  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Though  only  a small  island,  Manx- 
land  is  a British  beauty-spot  and  a comfortable 
place  tor  the  visitor.  Boats  rim  frequently  from 
Liverpool  and  hotel-accommodations  arc  good, 
though  very  often  overtaxed  between  July  and 
September.  Bad  weather  on  the  island  is  not 
quite  so  common  or  so  persistent  as  it  often  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  very  good.  The  atmosphere  also 


narrow  streets  unlike  anything  in  England,  smug- 
gling-cellars, and  lines  of  old  drinking-saloons. 
Electric  railways  provide  another  change,  run- 
ning over  rocks  and  crags  and  taking  one  to 
pleasant  meadows  and  mountain-glens.  Around 
the  coast  are  small  towns  and  big  rocks,  one  of 
the  latter,  Bradda  Head,  being  photographed 
by  almost  everyone  who  sees  it.  However,  in 
my  ojiinion,  it  has  never  yet  rendered  a real 
picture,  although  a striking  one  is  possible. 
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has  its  photogruphic  characteristic,  allowing  ex- 
posures in  something  like  a third  of  the  time 
necessary  in  Liverpool  under  similar  conditions. 
There  are  mountain,  village,  sea,  and  rural  .scenes 
to  lie  had  here,  and  up  the  hills  a deep,  red 
filter  can  be  used  on  liright  days.  A ninnber 
of  dealers  do  business  in  the  town  of  Douglas, 
and  the  pilot ographer's  requirements  are  avail- 
able. J’liis  is  about  the  best  town  to  stay  in 
and  is  the  ])ort  for  Liverpool,  although  all  the 
towns  of  Fiona's  Isle  are  within  a radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Douglas  is  a town  of  mixed 
character.  All  that  the  average  visitor  sees  is 
a tliree-mile  promenade,  lined  on  one  side  witli 
gray  hotels  and  on  the  other  with  the  bine  sea. 
A eouiile  of  shopping-streets  and  a modern 
suburb  comjilete  the  visitor's  town.  But  there 
is  a place  snugly  ensconeed  here  called  Old 
Douglas.  Here  we  have  a <|uay,  fishing-boats. 


Everyone  makes  the  same  mistake,  largely  due 
to  holding  the  camera  horizontally.  With  this 
hint  I will  leave  the  reader  to  make  that  picture 
if  he  ever  has  a chance  to  expose  a plate  or  film 
on  Bradda  Head. 

Douglas  Bay  has  lieen  described  as  the  second 
bay  in  Europe,  with  Naples  as  the  first.  I can- 
not express  an  opinion  on  this  as  I have  not  seen 
all  of  Europe's  bays;  but  Douglas  Bay  can  cer- 
tainly be  beautiful.  It  can  also  be  very  ugly, 
and  I know  no  other  jilace  with  its  facilities  for 
storm-pictures.  October  is  the  best  time  for  a 
.sea-storm  here;  but  storms  occur  at  odd  in- 
tervals throughout  the  year. 

In  de.scribing  the  above  holiday -places,  I 
have  been  comjielled  to  skim  very  lightly  over 
them  and  to  leave  much  for  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion or  inve.stigation.  The  rea.son  is  that  to 
do  justice  to  every  place  would  mean  much 
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(lescrlj)tion  and  many  illustrations.  This  would 
only  he  possible  with  a single  district  and  one  can- 
not expect  a transatlantic  visitor  to  be  restricted 
to  one  small  part.  I have,  therefore,  tried  to  give 
a broad  idea  of  certain  localities  in  the  fonr  coun- 
tries and  the  Isle  of  Man,  all  within  reasonable 
distances  of  a good  headcjuarters,  Liverpool.  One 
thing  I have  not  said  much  about,  the  weather. 
It  is  a very  uncertain  factor.  Some  hold  that 
this  dismal  uncertainty,  with  its  plenitude  of 
rain  and  mist,  makes  for  pictorialism;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  get  fine  days  with  good 
light,  blue  skies,  bright  clouds,  and  pleasant 
but  not  boisterous  breezes.  They  do  not  occur 
at  any  definite  time;  but  as  a rule  there  are 
some  good  stretches  of  weather  in  June,  July, 
and  on  to  October  or  November,  irrespective  of 
anything  good  before  or  after  this  period. 

An  important  characteristic  about  photo- 


graphy here  is  this;  it  is  largely  tripod-work.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  natives  favor  tripods, 
for  the  majority  do  not;  but  owing  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  tlie  nature  of  the  photographic 
subjects,  the  tripod  is  of  value  more  often  than 
not.  There  are,  of  course,  opportunities  like  the 
rough  sea,  and  sporting-events,  where  instan- 
taneous exposures  are  essential;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  tripod-work  will  pay.  Speaking  of 
sports,  there  is  a good  cycling-track  at  New 
Brighton  (Wallasey)  where  events  are  held,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  there  are  motor  races  each 
year.  Occasionally  the  Royal  Ulster  A'acht 
Club  holds  races  on  Belfast  Lough,  and  cricket 
can  be  photographed  in  Liverpool.  This  city, 
and  the  other  places  I have  spoken  of,  should, 
I think,  provifle  the  photographic  visitor  with 
a pleasant  holiday  and  as  big  an  album  of 
memories  as  he  or  she  can  carry  home. 
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T the  height  at  which  the  camera 
used  is  given  less  thought  than 
[lost  any  other  detail  connected 
;h  the  selection  of  the  viewpoint 
frc((uently  made  evident  when 
pictures  which  show  familiar  objects  whose  size 
is  ai)proximately  known  to  every  one  are  ex- 
amined. The  height  from  which  the  subject  is 
seen  affects  the  rendering  of  every  scene  in  some 
way;  but,  esj)ccially,  one  that  contains  prominent 
nearby  detail.  This  is  demonstrated  by  diagrams 
A and  B.  The  straight  line,  g,  indicates  level 
ground  or  base-line;  h,  the  horizon,  or  extreme 
j)oint  of  sight;  o,  a nearby  object;  and  v,  the 
viewpoint.  In  diagram  A the  viewpoint,  v,  is 
low,  and  in  consequence  the  dotted  line,  s,  which 


indicates  the  line  of  sight  to  the  horizon,  h, 
passes  through  the  object,  o,  near  its  base.  This 
causes  the  object  to  staiifl  up  high  above  the 
horizon;  the  relative  position  of  the  two  being 
indicated  in  diagram  Al  by  the  dotted  line;  h, 
where  it  crosses  the  vertical  object-line,  o. 
Diagram  B shows  the  result  of  a high  viewpoint; 
for  in  this  case  the  sight-line,  s,  passes  above 
the  top  of  object,  o;  which  in  a picture  would 
bring  the  horizon-line,  h,  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  object;  this  being  shown  in  Bf. 

The  practical  working  of  such  laws  of  per- 
S])ective  causes  distant  parts  to  rise,  and  the 
foreground  to  drop,  relatively  to  one  another, 
when  viewed  from  a high  standpoint,  and  a very 
low  viewpoint  reverses  this  relation.  As  before 
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stated,  when  ol)jects  of  known  size,  such  as 
hnildings,  figures,  and  domestic  animals,  are 
shown,  any  discrepancy  in  natural  ai)pearence 
caused  by  an  abnormal,  or  nnusnal,  viewpoint 
is  apparent  at  once;  but  in  other  cases  results 
may  be  quite  misleading,  when  it  comes  to 
representing  truthfully  the  normal  appearance 
of  the  scene,  yet  ]>ass  without  detection  unless 
the  observer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
represented.  “P’aking”  the  aj)parent  size  of 
objects  in  a landscape  may  be  perpetrated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  natural  growths  of  bushes 
and  trees  vary  so  in  size  that  they  (hj  not  afford 
any  scale  to  estimate  the  size  of  individual  details. 

Our  two  illustrations  were  nuifle  to  show  this, 
as  well  as  the  great  change  in  the  relative  jjosition 
of  horizon  and  foregronnd  caused  by  a com- 
paratively small  change  in  the  height  of  view- 
point. The  subject  in  these  examples  was  a 
very  small  scrubby-  cedar  tree,  the  size  of  which 
is  truthfully  represented  in  Figure  1 ; photo- 
graphefl  from  a distance  of  eighteen  feet,  with  the 
lens  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Figure  2 was 
made  from  the  same  distance,  but  with  the 
lens  only  twenty-two  inches  frenn  the  ground, 
which  caused  the  tree  to  appear  of  C|uite  noble 
j^roportions!  Note  the  flattening  of  foreground 
and  middle-distance,  as  well  as  the  lowering 
of  the  horizon,  or  sky-line;  which  from  this 
viewpoint  is  but  a short  space  al)ove  the  base 
of  the  tree;  but  in  Figure  1 just  a glimjjse  of  it 
can  be  seen  high  up,  back  of  the  tree-branches. 

A very  few  inches  variation  in  height  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  result  when  some 
of  the  material  is  close-up  to  the  camera.  For 
this  reason  one  will  do  well  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  viewing  the  subject  visually  froi7t  the 
same  height  at  which  the  lens  is  to  be  used.  A 
reflecting-finder  does  not  give  one  the  oj)])ortu- 
nity  to  examine  in  detail  the  relative  position 


of  small  parts  of  a composition;  and  nnsatis- 
factory  effects  are  frequently  obtained  as  a 
result  of  looking  at  the  subject  while  staniliug 
upright,  then  making  the  exposvire  with  the 
camera  held  at  waist-level  to  facilitate  l(X)king 
ilown  into  the  finder,  or  focusing-hood  of  a 
reflect  ing-camera. 

When  not  overdone,  a rather  low  viewpoint 
is  often  very  effective.  If  the  sul)ject  is  an 
architectural  study,  it  renders  the  base-line  of  a 
building  seen  in  persi)cctive  more  level,  instead 
of  rising  at  a shar|)  angle — which  is  the  case 
when  a high  viewj)oint  is  chosen — looking  u])- 
ward  usually  lends  dignity  to  the  aspect  of  the 
structure  as  a whole. 

In  an  interior,  the  height  of  the  camera  deserves 
very  careful  consideration,  to  obtain  a natui-al 
rendering  of  the  furniture,  relative  to  the  setting, 
as  well  as  for  the  effect  upon  the  j)ers])cctive- 
lines  of  floor  and  ceiling.  Too  low  a viewi>oint 
exaggerates  the  lieight  of  large  animals,  or  stand- 
ing figures;  and  either  too  low,  or  too  high,  a 
point  of  view  is  likely  to  distort  the  lines  of  the 
subject.  Cou.sequently,  the  i)lacement  of  the 
camera,  for  these  reasons  and  its  effect  upon  the 
aj^parent  height  of  the  object  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  horizon  or  background-fletails,  cannot  be 
considered  too  cai-efull\-. 


Ide.\s  are  not  harii  to  acquire  as  a rule. 
Sometimes  they  come  at  the  rate  of  several  an 
hour  and,  again,  they  are  forccil  u|)on  our  con- 
sciousness by  some  hard  bumi)  which  Fate  ad- 
ministers to  ns.  But,  for  a'  that,  it  isn't  the  idea 
that  counts  after  all.  It  is  what  we  do  with  it; 
whether  we  are  able  to  carry  it  into  execution  and 
make  it  ilo  the  things  our  ilreams  suggest. 

.loHX  (t.  Westbrook. 
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Dresden— A City  for  the  Artist-Photographer 
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AXOXY'S  cajiital  is  like  a picture 
created  ky  a master  while  in  a 
happy  mood.  Proudly  rising  into 
the  blue  sky  are  the  cu])ola  of  the 
Fraueukirche  (AVomeii's  Church), 
the  tender  filigree  of  the  Hofkirche  (Court 
Church)  and  the  finely  drawn  point  t>f  the  tower 
of  the  Schloss  (Royal  Castle).  In  attractive 
variety,  the  outlines  graduate  successively  from 
these  giants  down  to  the  gables  and  roofs  of  the 
royal  castle,  the  noble  lines  of  the  Opera  House, 
the  bubbling  liveliness  of  the  Zwinger  archi- 
tecture and  the  fine  silhouette  of  the  Bruehl's 
Terrace. 

Dresden  was  first  mentioned  in  old  documents 
in  the  year  P20(i  and  denoted  as  a town  in  121(t. 
The  famous  sovereign,  Augustus  the  Strong, 
after  the  fire  in  his  castle,  intended  to  erect  a 
large  royal  palace  which  should  rival  the  one  at 
Versailles  in  size  and  s]>lendor.  The  varions 
rooms  and  apartments,  baths,  grottoes,  arches, 
niches,  arcades,  bushes,  flower-beds,  cascades 
and  open  courts,  where  all  kinds  of  military 
tournaments  were  to  take  place,  consumed  such 
large  sums  of  money  that  nc)t  even  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  real  castle  couhl  be  laid.  But 
even  in  its  incomj)lete  state,  the  Zwinger  is 
I)robably  Dresden's  greatest  show-place  anil 
evokes  universal  admiration  as  a tyjiical  example 
of  the  rococo  style  of  architecture.  In  its  gro- 
tesqueness,  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world, 
and  sur])a.sses  by  far  the  French  buildiTigs  of  the 
same  iieriod.  It  is  a mixture  of  arbitrariness. 


wantonness  and  charm — the  whole  presenting 
a bold  composition  of  colnnms,  arches  and 
galleries,  ornamented  with  angels,  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  structure  is  now  used  as  a museum 
for  i)aintings,  cngraviugs,  jjhotographs — a very 
large  collection,  the  joy  of  any  lover  of  pictures. 
A mnsenm  for  mineralogy,  geology,  zoiilogy, 
and  other  sciences  is  also  housed  in  this  building 
and  visited  every  day  by  many  residents  and 
tourists. 

Quite  different  in  artistic  design  from  the 
Zwinger  is  the  Fraueukirche.  At  a time  when  a 
round,  dry  prosiness  or  deteriorated  rococo  st\le 
prevailed,  even  in  the  church-style,  the  builder 
of  the  Fraueukirche  returned  to  the  good,  old 
Italian  renaissance  and  created  a church  after 
the  model  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  The  former 
is  grown  out  of  itself  so  perfectly  organic,  and 
is  so  filled  with  power  and  dignity  in  its  masses 
and  dimensions,  that  no  second  German  church 
of  the  century  can  surpass  it. 

The  third  largest  monumental  work  is  the 
Augustus  bridge,  liuilt  about  1727.  It  has  served 
as  a.  model  to  innumerable  artists  and  jihoto- 
grajihers,  liotli  of  whom  have  chosen  it  as  a stand- 
point from  which  to  obtain  artistic  views  of  the 
city.  The  narrow  arches,  however,  form  a great 
olistacle  to  ship])ing,  and  many  a barge  has 
collided  with  the  ])illars  and  gone  down  togetber 
with  its  valuable  cargo.  When  we  speak  of  the 
bridge,  we  must  certainly  mention  the  famous 
Bruehl's  Terrace.  At  first,  it  was  an  aristo- 
cratic, private  garden  belonging  to  Brueld,  the 
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prime  minister  of  Elector,  Augustus  the  Strong; 
hut  in  1814  it  ^vas  thrown  open  to  the  public  and 
provided  witli  tlie  cliaracteristic,  broad  fliglit  of 
ste[)s.  From  liere,  one  can  overlook  the  river 
and  obtain  a fine  view  of  the  licights  of  the 
delightful  suburb  of  Loschwitz  with  its  interest- 
ing and  comfortable  cable-railway. 

Another  monumental  work  visible  from  the 
distance  is  the  Kreuzkirehe,  near  the  Altmarkt, 
built  in  17()4-!)2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
an  immense  fire  broke  out  and  when  the  cojjper- 
ro(jf  melted,  the  torrents  of  red-and-green  glow- 
ing metal  flowed  down,  and  the  steeple  crushed 
together,  it  offered  a wonderful,  never-to-be 
forgotten  si)eetaele  to  the  thousands  who  had 
come  from  near  and  far.  E(iually  interesting, 
but  for  other  reasons,  is  the  Royal  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  Italian  architect,  Chiaveri, 
ereetc(l  from  17,‘5!)  to  17.51.  Italian  rococo  was 
thus  traiis])lanted  to  German  soil.  A i)ictures<|ue 
effect  is  obfamed  by  the  .seventy-eight  statues 


that  stand  high  at  the  edge  of  the  roof.  They 
are  perspective  masterpieces,  for  the  lower 
portions  of  them  are  made  proportionately 
smaller  than  the  upper  ones  on  account  of  the 
nearer  distance  from  the  spectator  below. 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  Dresden  were  erected 
during  a period  when  the  city  strove  for  the 
glory  of  becoming  a German  Versailles  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a German  Elorcnce.  Dresden  en- 
joyed at  that  time  the  um|uestionably  highest 
rank  with  regard  to  art  and  splendor.  The 
Royal  Court  erected  not  oidy  numerous  master- 
pieces of  architecture,  but  they  showed  its  love 
and  perce])tion  of  art  by  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  noted  j)ainters  and  art-dealers  from  Brussels, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  and  never  before  were 
so  many  art-treasures  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Aljjs.  The  city  became  the  Athens  of  artists. 
The  well-known  poet  Herder  called  it  the  Ger- 
man Florence,  and  evA-r  since  the  term  has  been 
perpetuated  among  tlujse  interested  in  art. 
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I shall  now  consider  the  industrial  side  of 
Saxony's  cajntal.  A long  time  ago,  Dresden 
left  the  ranks  of  the  pure  art-cities;  and,  yet, 
there  lives  in  it  the  spirit  of  yesterday.  AAe  do 
not  see  here  the  not  infrecpient  exami)les  of 
industry  and  art  conflicting  with  one  another, 
like  two  enemy  forces.  Besides,  we  observe 
the  taste  of  the  modern  citizen  when  he  puts 
the  ])laces  of  industrial  activity  beyond  the  city 
limits — far  away  from  the  j)laces  of  cnltnrc, 
which  he  sincerely  wishes  to  preserve  in  all  their 
external  beauty.  In  many  other  German  cities 
— and  still  more  so  abroad — which  were  formerly 
pure  art -centers,  industrial  interests  predominate. 
To  save  Dresilen  from  such  a fate,  the  Society, 
Saechsischer  Ileimatschntz  (Saxon  Home  Pro- 
tection). has  been  founded,  which  carries  on 
active  propaganda  tlirongh  lectures,  the  press 
and  a journal  of  its  own. 

Of  the  many  industries  which  are  found  in 
Dresilen,  none  are  probably  so  extensive  as  the 
manufacture  of  cameras,  flry]jlatcs,  i)apcrs  and 
photo-accessories.  I could  fill  the  i)ages  of  an 
entire  issue  of  this  magazine  with  a de.scription 
of  the  various  plants  which  have  made  Dresden 
famous  in  the  j)hotographic  world.  AYhat  reader 
has  not  heard  of  the  firm  of  Erncmann,  which 
sends  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world.^ 
As  in  many  other  branches,  the  German  camera- 
industry  owes  its  development  to  the  creative 
aliility  of  individuals  who  have  j)erformcd  in 
their  special  field  untiring  ])ioneer-work.  Such 
a man,  in  Dresden,  is  Heinrich  Erncmann,  who 
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already  in  the  height  of  his  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  founded  a primitive  workshop 
which  emjiloycd  four  workmen  to  manufacture 
cameras,  especially  for  amatenrs.  After  his 
introduction  of  expensive,  high-speed  anastig- 
mats  for  amateur  afiparatns,  his  little  factory 
became  too  small  and  a large  plant  outside  the 
city-limits  was  erected,  although  it  had  to  lie 
enlarged  from  time  to  time.  AVhen  it  is  com- 
pleted, however,  it  will  give  employment  to  four 
thousand  workmen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  con- 
cern became  a limited  comjiany.  Eater,  the 
mannfactnrc  of  apjiaratus  for  studios,  medical, 
criminalistic  and  general  scientific  j)hotogra]ihy 
was  added,  and  also  a sjiecial  dejiart incut  dealing 
with  e(ini])incnt  for  kinematograiihy  and  ])ro- 
jection-work.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  German  ])tiotogra])hcrs 
passed  through  a serious  economic  crisis,  this 
concern  was  scarcely  affected.  On  the  con- 
trary, o])tical  works  were  added  to  make  the 
concern  independent.  Branches  and  agencies 
were  established  in  many  countries,  and  in  the 
I'nitcd  States. 

.Another  and  cr|iiall,\'  ini])ortant  organization 
is  the  lea,  which  I mentioned  in  m\'  Berlin  Letters 
before  the  war.  d'hc  comjiany  was  formed, 
some  years  ago,  by  amalgamating  the  well-known 
camera-works  of  R.  Hiittig  & Solm,  Ltd.,  Emil 
AViinschc.  Ltd.,  Dr.  Kriigener,  the  Palmos  ('ani- 
era  de|)artmcnt  of  Garl  Zeiss.  Ziilauf  & Co.  all 
siiecialists  in  their  lines,  and  of  great  reputation. 

The  lea  factor\'  is  a model  of  order  and  ctli- 
ciency  in  evcr\-  way.  Passing  through  the  main 
building,  one  is  reminded  of  a large  banking 
institution  rather  than  a camera-factory.  'I'hc 
general  offices  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
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Duiiii  l)iiil(liiig.  Tills  floor  is  also  occupied  hy 
the  oflices  of  the  directors  and  a reiiiarkahle 
research  lalioratory  where  I’rofessor  Dr.  Gold- 
herg  sijeiids  most  of  his  time  as  head  of  the  Ica 
scieiitiflc  staff.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
stock-room  and  show-room.  As  a place  of 
interest  to  the  photographer,  few  disiilays  could 
lie  of  greater  interest  than  this  show-room.  It 
is  not  oiien  to  tlie  average  visitor,  tint  tho.se  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  he  invited  to  sjiend  an 
hour  or  so  admiring  the  complete  line  of  articles 
made  hy  Ica  have  a camera  treat  to  he  long 
rememhered. 

Ill  the  .several  large  Ica  factories  are  made 
not  only  cameras  of  every  descri])tion,  hut  every 
coiiccivahle  accessory  for  amateur  and  )>ro- 
fessional  work,  also  for  ]irojection  and  kine- 
matogra])hy.  The  most  iiojnilar  sizes  of  their 
diA  plates  are  jiacked  not  only  in  dozens,  hut  in 
Iioxes  that  contain  four  plates  only — a novelty 
welcomed  especially  hy  amateurs.  Speaking  of 


dryplates,  I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  well- 
known  iiioneer  in  this  line,  Richard  Jahr.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  famous  Professor  Vogel, 
whose  handhooks  on  photography  are  the  stand- 
ard works  in  Germany.  In  1880,  Richard  Jahr 
went  to  the  United  States  armed  with  letters  of 
recommendation  hy  I’rofessor  Vogel,  which 
smoothed  his  way  there.  He  mannfactnred  dry- 
plates  and  emulsions  in  the  jilant  of  the  German- 
Anierican  Kurtz.  Four  years  later,  he  received 
a call  from  the  Seed  Company,  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  changed  and  improved  the  ])reparatory- 
processes.  The  Seed  jilates  soon  hecame  very 
])o])ular  and,  nincli  satisfied  with  his  success, 
Jahr  jiroceeded  to  England.  The  dryplate 
industry  in  and  around  St.  Louis  was  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Germans  or 
German-Americans.  Returning  to  Germany, 
Jahr  chose  the  industrial  center  of  photography, 
Dresden,  to  erect  a factory  for  himself.  He 
was  the  first  who  mannfactnred  the  so-called 
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plioto-inecluinical  drvplate,  so  eminently  suitable 
for  copying.  His  creation  is  now  a limited  com- 
pany, tlie  best-kmm  n brand  of  its  product  is  the 
“Sigurd".  This  is  a universal  plate  for  land- 
scajies,  commercial  work  and  microphotography. 
The  Zeiss  optical  works  at  Jena  use  the  Sigurd 
plates  e.xtensively.  The  Jahr  company  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Chemische 
Fabrik  anf  Aktien,  formerly  Schering,  in  Char- 
lottenlmrg,  witli  the  ojitical  works  of  Voigt- 
liinder  in  Braunschweig,  and  the  factory  for 
photo-monnts  and  albums — Wiibben  in  Berlin, 
for  the  mutual  l)enefit  of  their  interests. 


Still  another  photographic  firm  in  Dresden 
is  the  Mimosa  Company,  (Mimosa  Actiengesell- 
schaft) — united  with  others  under  the  head  of 
Ica — manufacturers  of  photographic  papers, 
postcards  and  chemicals.  Their  Verotype  (gas- 
light) Carbon  Paper,  mat-surfaces  in  cream  and 
white,  Aurotype  (printing-out)  paper,  and  Vero- 
type jiostcards  are  enjoying  a great  vogue  in 
Germany  am!  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  in 
transatlantic  countries,  on  account  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  uniformly  excellent  qualities  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  conqiany  is  putting  out  at  least 
fourteen  varieties  of  jihotographic  papers,  also 
developers  and  toners  especially  suitable  for  the 
various  papers  they  manufacture. 

Dresden  is  iireeminently  the  convention-  and 
exhibition-city  of  Germany.  A great  number 
of  these  events  take  place  every  year.  The 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  present  year  is  the 
exhibition  of  glass,  china  and  ceramics  recently 
opened.  The  well-known  Jena  glass-works  of 
Schott  ami  Genossen  show  how  optical  glass  is 
manufactured;  we  see  the  model  of  a furnace 
where  it  is  melted  and  a collection  of  all  materials 
required  for  its  production.  We  see  an  immense 
quantity  of  lenses,  plates,  sheets  of  colored  glass 
for  filters  and  darkrooms,  also  samples  of  glass 
with  bubbles,  specks  and  other  imperfections  not 
suitable  for  photography.  The  undertaking 
liears  the  name  Jahresschau  Deutscher  Arbeit 
(Yearly  Exhibition  of  German  Work).  It  will 
now  be  held  every  year  during  the  summer- 
months,  in  Dresden,  and  with  a change  of  pro- 
gram of  great  interest  to  all  photographers. 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

FRANK  BELMONT  ODELL 


ITIOBITIES  declare  that  to  main- 
lin  normal  lialance  and  to  ensure 
le  utmost  efficiency  in  business 
e should  be  intensely  interested  in 
line  form  of  diversion.  They 
even  sjiecify  certain  definite  standards  for  the 
ideal  hobby.  It  should  lead  away  from  regular 
work;  it  should  engrave  new  and  different  grooves 
in  the  brain-centers;  it  must  be  cajiable  of  end- 
less ex])ansion  and  sufficiently  comjilex  to  defy 
ultimate  mastery.  We  must  never  touch  bottom; 
there  must  always  be  ])aths  unexjilored.  some- 
thing else  just  beyond  and  not  (|uite  attainable. 

sane,  sensible  form  of  recreation  that  lures  one 
to  the  o]>en  and  involves  some  (h'grec  of  study,  of 
research  and  experimentation. 

Too  many  American  busiuess-iiKm  enter  the 


twilight-zone  of  physical  impairment  around 
the  age  of  fifty  to  fifty-five.  Nerve-tension,  the 
race  for  supremacy,  one-track  ambition,  and, 
in  a few  years,  nature  checks  uj)  the  ledger,  then 
proceeds  to  short-circuit  the  man  who  foolishly 
dci>letes  vital  energy  in  a frantic  scramlile  for 
fame.  After  a year  or  two  with  the  specialists 
and  sanitoria,  heenierges,  thoroughly  and  soundly 
convinced  that,  at  last,  he  nurst  learn  to  live 
normally.  It  may  be  a defective  heart  or  faulty 
functioning  of  any  vital  organ;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  result  is  the  same;  he  lives  out  the  remainder 
of  his  life  under  drastic  hygienic  restrictions, 
if  he  is  vise;  or  checks  in  the  wreckage  to  its 
native  elements  if  he  is  foolish. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  writer 
to  di.scuss  the  jiathology  of  hobbies  and  health; 
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l)ut  one  fact  is  so  conspicuously  self-evident 
that  it  almost  shouts  for  recognition,  viz.,  that 
the  hobby  of  amateur  photography  scpiares 
]jrecisely  with  the  sjiecifications  of  what  the 
ideal  hobby  should  be.  It  is  healthful,  elevating 
ami  as  wholesome  as  the  e\’erla.stiug  hills.  It 
lures  insistently  to  the  lakes,  the  woodlands 
and  the  meadow-streams.  It  defies  comi)lete 
mastery.  There  is  no  climate  in  which  some 
features  may  not  be  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  charms  with  mystery;  for  the  philos- 


as  the  eenter  of  gra\  ity,  as  it  were.^  Drive  the 
car  ovit  in  front  of  the  house,  toot  the  horn  and 
watch  Friend  Wife  and  the  children  hnri-y  down 
the  walk,  laden  with  baskets  of  dainty  hmcheon, 
the  thermos  bottle  and  a tncked-in  magazine. 
Take  them  out  to  a stretch  of  woods,  hunt  ii|)  a 
friendly  brook  and  - all  of  >ou  - be  Indians  for 
a day.  Forget  that  the  second  installment  of 
your  income  tax  is  due  and  that  the  cook  may 
quit  tomorrow.  Let  your  anxieties  melt  in  the 
absorbing  ])leasnre  of  guessing  at  ex])osures. 


THE  MAGICr.\.N's  T.VBEE 


opher  does  not  tell  ns  just  why  and  how  the 
alchemy  of  a light-cone  etches  an  image  in 
basic  silver.  Is  anything  more  charmingly 
wonderful  than  those  silent  sessions  in  the  dark- 
room in  the  mellow  glow  of  the  ruby  rays.^ 

AVe  can  travel  the  straight  roafi  (jf  general 
])hotograi)hy  or,  if  inclinations  are  insisteid.we 
may  tarry  awhile  in  any  one  of  the  little  by-paths 
of  the  craft.  We  have  home-portraiture,  marine, 
still-life,  nature-study,  architectural  and  scores 
(jf  other  branches  of  i)hotogra|)hy,  the  countless 
mediums  of  |)rinting,  and  all  those  inten'sting 
little  tricks  of  maniijulation. 

.\s  an  oidlet  for  one's  j)ersonality,  photo- 
graphy is  unrivalled  among  the  arts.  The  worker 
can  express  his  individuality  in  the  universal 
language  of  i)ietures.  The  whole  family  can 
join  in  the  ])leasure  ami  revel  Iti  this  i)rincely 
sport.  All  may  enrich  their  lives  by  occasionally 
entering  the  elusive  borderland  of  art. 

In  what  better  way  can  a man  si)end  a day 
than  in  the  ilelightful  precincts  of  nature,  with 
devotion  to  his  camera  as  a nucleus  around  which 
the  day's  pleasure  revolves — photograi)h\-  acting 


.JOSEPH  r.  SMITH 


viewpoints  and  tr\  ing  to  remember  if  \-on  turneil 
the  film  after  that  last  one.  Let  the  coriJiiseles 
rebuild  and  the  tensj'd  nerves  slip  back  into 
place.  Watch  Hob  race  through  the  winding 
])aths  like  a young  gazelle  at  i)lay,  while  Frieml 
Wife  and  little  Hetty  slec]),  chatter  or  thi'ow 
jjebbh's  into  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ])ool. 
Return  from  your  ex|)loring-ex])e<lition  in  time 
for  the  I’oadside-hmeheou  and  the  siestij  in  the 
(piiet  of  mid<laA'. 

Hack  home  at  sundown  \'on  still  have  the  best 
j>art  of  the  day's  ])l(>asnre  ahe;id  when  King 
Fyro  solves  all  the  jjroblems  that  pnzzk-d  yon 
Old  there  in  the  woods.  ‘AVhat  sto|).^",  “How 
much  time?",  "Is  this  the  best  view|)oint ?", 
"Shall  I include  that  elm  tree?"  -these  (pies- 
tions  are  ;dl  answereil  in  that  mystic  sointion. 

The  memories  return  after  time  has  wrought 
many  changes.  AVe  sit  b\-  tlie  glowing  fireiihice. 
thumbing  reflectivelv  through  the  pages  of  a 
portfolio  -memories  of  the  yesteryears  memo- 
ries that  are  exceedingl,\'  good  to  li\’e  witli  when 
the  hair  turns  gray  at  the  tenqiles  and  the  mellow 
evening-sun  settles  to  rest  in  the  western  sky. 
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THE  CAMEHA  IX  PLACE  OX  THE  MICKOSCOPE 

H.  C.  MCKAY 


A Simple  Photomicrographic  Camera 

II.  C.  McKAY 


iire  i'ew  i)li()tof>ra])liic  entliu- 
wlio  ]iavc  not,  at  one  time 
)tlier,  wislied  to  do  some  work 
i()tomieix)grapliy.  However, 
xeessive  cost,  of  commereial 
a|>])aratns  and  tlie  difiienlty  to  find  any  satis- 
taelory  makeslnft  lias  deterred  the  greater  nnm- 
her  from  making  llie  experiment.  In  lids  artiele 
J gi\-e  directions  to  make  an  etl'ective  miero- 
eamera  which  gi\es  ama/,ingly  good  resnlts. 

'I'lu'  essentials  in  |)hotomierograi)hie  work  are; 
Ihe  ohjeet  to  he  |)hotogra])he(l,  an  ohjeetive  to 
magnil'y  the  image  ami  to  jirojeet  it  onto  the 
sensilix’e  snrl'aee.  a dark-ehamher  and  a snilahle 
support  for  Ihe  plateholder.  My  camera  consists 
of  the  dark-ehamher  and  ])lateholder-sn]>port 


only.  By  means  of  an  adapter  this  is  attached  to 
the  tnhe  of  the  microscope  at  the  j)lace  where  the 
draw-tiihe  is  attached.  Tims  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  ocular  of  the  microscojie  is  eliminated,  the 
image  being  projected  directly  from  the  ohjeetive 
to  the  ])lale. 

The  camera,  as  illustrated,  consists  of  three 
jiarts;  the  tnhe-adapter,  the  extension-cone  and 
the  dai-k-chamher.  d'he  adaiiter  is  a jiiece  of 
hrass-tnhing,  threaded  at  the  lower  end  to  fit 
the  threads  of  the  draw-tnhe  collar.  This  work, 
unless  the  camerist  has  an  nnnsnally  complete 
work-sho]),  shonld  he  done  hy  a competent  instru- 
ment- or  tool-maker.  The  cost  will  he  slight. 
The  cone  is  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  ahont  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  tin-can  althongh  it  conld 
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he  made  of  steiicil-l)oard  or  otlier  stitf  material, 
.stron.u'  eiiougli  to  su])port  the  weiglit  of  tlie  dark- 
ehamher  and  ])lateliolder.  The  dark-chamher 
itself  is  made  of  eigar-hox  wood. 

'J'his  chamher  may  he  made  as  simple  or  as 
elaborate  as  may  l)e  desired,  d'he  simi)lest  form 
is  one  in  the  to])  of  one  eml  of  which  the  side  has 
heeii  ent  away  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a x 434 
])lateholder.  with  y^-hich  ledges  to  su])j)ort  the 
holder.  These  ledges  have  a notch  cut  in  them  to 
admit  the  light-traj)  hslge  of  the  holder.  .\s  the 
hohler  lies  Mat.  it  will  hy  force  of  gravity  drop 
into  these  notches  and  make  the  dark-chamher 


light-])roof.  I use  this  form  with  no  s|)rings  and 
have  found  it  satisfactory,  as  I always  throw  the 
focusiiig-cloth  over  the  camera  for  extra  jirotec- 
tit)ii  and  safet\’  while  making  the  ex])osnre. 

An  opening  is  cut  in  the  to])  of  the  hox  for 
focusing,  and  another  in  the  hottom  to  admit  the 
cone.  The  cone  is  fastened  in  this  hole  hy  four 
small  nails  and  then  ])nttied  firndy  in  ])lace.  The 
small  end  of  the  cone  is  now  sohlered  to  the 
adapter  and  the  camera  is  ready  for  two  coats 
of  <lnll  hlac'k  ])aint.  AVhen  dry,  remove  the  draw- 
tnl)e  collar  from  the  microsco])e  and  screw  the 
camera  into  ])lace.  Insert  the  slide  under  the 
ohjective  and  insert  the  focnsing-screen.  This  is 
easily  made  hy  cutting  a three-inch  circle  in  the 
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se])lnm  of  a ])lateholiler  ami  inserting  a ])iece  of 
groimdglass,  ground  side  out  —or  toward  (he 
ohjective — when  it  is  inserted  in  the  camera. 
Focusing  is  very  easy,  as  the  image  is  nsuall\  \ er\' 
hright  with  an  average  north-light,  .\fter  focus- 
ing carefully-,  throw  the  focnsing-clot h o\-er  (he 
camera,  shield  the  ilinminat  ing'-mirror  of  the 
microsco])e,  draw  the  slide,  take  awa\'  the  mirror 
shield  and  expose. 

d'he  eX])osnre  is  a factor  to  he  detennine<l  hy 
ex])eriment.  I use  Hammer  Photo-Fostal  ])la(es, 
a clear  north-light  ami  an  .\hhe  comlensor.  I sing 
a sixteen-millimeter  ohjectiN'e  ami  a hlne-staimsl 
s])eennen,  I ha\'e  found  four  seconds  to  he  ahoiit 
right.  With  a fonr-milliiimter  ohjeetix-e  I give 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  'I'his  will  serve 
nferely  as  a gnule  for  the  color  of  the  s])ecimen. 
Its  oj)acity,  the  light,  the  emulsion  nse(l,  the 
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SECTION  TlllUJUOH  EMBRYONIC  CHICK  CJ.  HOURS 
OLD  SHOWING  EYES  AND  BRAIN  CAVITY 

II.  C.  MCKAY 


(listaiice  oF  tlie  plate  from  the  objective,  tlie  ob- 
jective used — all  enter  into  the  calculation. 

The  (li.stance  between  the  objective  and  the 
plate  dejiends  upon  the  micro,scope  and  the 
• liinensions  of  the  camera.  The  dimeii.sions  of  the 
camera  depend  upon  personal  opinion.  The 
longer  it  is,  the  larger  will  be  the  image;  but  this 
size  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  definition  and  bril- 
liancy. My  camera  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: adapter,  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
diameter  by  one  inch  high;  cone,  six  inches  high 
by  three  inches  diameter,  at  large  end;  dark- 
chamber,  three  inches  high  by  five  and  one-half 
by  four  and  one-half.  This  makes  the  total  height 
of  the  camera  alone  ten  inches  and  gives  me  a 
field  a])proximately  three  inches  in  diameter. 

In  jn-inting  I n.se  a circular  mask,  .slightly 
smaller  than  the  actual  field,  and  this  makes  a 
very  good  appearance.  The  accompanying 
lihotomicrographs  were  made  with  this  outfit  and 
a Spencer  micro.scope.  The  objective  used  was  the 
ordinary  laboratory-objective  and  nof  a special 
photographic  lens. 


Photography  Made  Difficult 

WARD  MUIR 


OMETIMES,  when  I go  into  the 
enlarging-room  at  the  Camera  Clnb, 
I find  that  the  member  who  has 
just  used  it  has  very  kindly  left 
everything  in  readiness  for  my  ar- 
ri\al.  It  is  evident,  from  the  negative-holder 
and  the  ])osition  of  the  easel,  that  he  uses  my 
size  in  ])lales  and  has  lieen  ])rinting  my  size  in 
enlargements,  ddiis  is  deliglitful,  for  I am  always 
in  a huriy;  but  when  I have  slid  my  negative 
into  ])ositiou  I notice  that  it  seems  to  be  re- 
produced feebl.s'  on  the  easel.  Knowing  the 
excellence  of  the  lani|),  1 withdraw  the  negative- 
holder  to  ins])cct  the  disc  thrown  on  the  easel  — 
and.  behold!  there  is  no  disc,  only  a diseased- 
looking  blob  of  hiileous  line. 

It  becomes  ap])arent  that  my  prislecessor  in 
the  enlarging-room  has  been  ])rinting  his  enlarge- 
ments with  tile  lain])  unsuitably  ailjnsted  as 
to  its  distance  From  the  condensor.  ddie  re- 
adjustment is  done  in  a turn  of  the  screw,  and 
I can  get  ahead  with  my  job;  but  it  is  with 
some  euriositx'  that,  later.  1 go  out  to  the  vvash- 
iiig-sink  and  ])eej)  at  the  enlargements  of  the  man 
who  thus  handiea|)])ed  himself.  IJehold!  my 
haj)py-go-hicky  friend's  enlargements  are  ])er- 
feetl\-  good  and,  ])resently,  eandonr  eomjiels  me 
to  confess  that  they  are  at  least  as  good  as. 


])erha])s  better  than,  the  ones  which  I jiroduce 
with  the  illnminant  correctly  adjusted  to  give  a 
lovely,  pure  disc. 

Obviously  my  predecessor  in  the  enlarging- 
room  is  one  of  tho.se  jiersons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  apjiaratus  and  materials  they  are  using 
— and  do  not  care,  anyw'ay.  Such  persons  often 
achieve  extremely  good  jihotograjihy.  If  they 
knew  more  about  the  tools  of  their  trade  they 
would  be  less  .sneces.sful,  and,  being  bad  work- 
men, would  be  found  blaming  their  tools.  These 
innocents,  T rejicat,  are  jihotographers  who 
muddle — and,  incidentally,  "muddle  through” — 
by  reason  of  an  oiitimistic  carelessness. 

I5ut  there  is  another  kind  of  photographer  who 
muddles  by  reason  of  jiessimistic  excess  of  care. 
To  be  frank,  I think  we  have  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  latter  class  at  the  Camera  Clnb. 
Some  of  them  do  not  get  as  many  decent  nega- 
tives in  a \ ear.  using  all  manner  of  faney  plates, 
filters,  long-focus  lenses,  reflex  cameras,  and  the 
like,  as  the  ignoramus  .schoolgirl  can  snaji  in  an 
afternoon  on  a Brownie  or  Ensignette  film. 

-V  singular  s])eetaele,  for  instance,  often  to  be 
witnessed  in  onr  daylight-workroom  is  that  of 
members  solemnly  weighing  out  crystals  and 
jiowders,  |)ounding  them  in  mortars  and  stirring 
them  in  nu'asnre-glassi's.  I would  not  declare 
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tliat  all  llu'  HU'HilK'rs  who  indulge  in  this  rite  are 
of  the  trihe  of  nniddlers  hy  over-ea  refill  ness. 
But  almost  all  the  tyiiieal  muddlers  from  over- 
earefulness  are,  in  fact,  in  the  hahit  of  eom- 
pounding  their  own  develojiers  and  therel)_\- 
enornionsly  increasing  the  jiossihle  factors  of 
failure.  And  when,  in  a spirit  of  mild  enriosity, 
I ask  one  of  these  ervstal-and-powder  weighers 
why  on  earth  he  does  not  Imy  a hottle  of  Azol 
from  the  stock  kejit  hy  mir  stewardess,  he  always 
rcjilies  l(i)  that  he  iirefers  [lyro  (or  whatever  it 
is),  and  (/i)  that  making  one's  own  develo])er  is 
an  economy. 

The  second  assertion  I fiatl\-  den>’.  Persons 
who  mix  their  own  develojiers  never  reckon  the 
cost  of  the  time  siient  on  the  joh.  and  few  of  ns 
are  so  idle  and  so  well  supplied  with  incomes  that 
onr  leisure  would  not  he  more  protitahly  laid  out 
doing  otlier  things  than  weighing  chemicals  in 
ounces,  to  saw  a jicnny  or  two.  when  wholesale 
providers  can  do  the  task  for  ns  hy  weighing  the 
cliemicals  in  pounds.  Further.  th(>  muddlers  at 
any  rate  fail  to  economise  as  amateur  chemists 
hecanse  their  errors  in  solution-making  increase 
plate  and  pa|ier  wastage. 

As  for  the  argument  that  you  cannot  get.  w ith 
one  or  another  of  the  ready-compound  li(|uid 
developers,  exactly  the  (inality  whi<-h  is  ohtain- 


ahle  hy  certain  develo])ers  com])onndahle  onl>’ 
hy  the  individual  I am  scejitical;  and  the  results 
generallx’  dis|)layed  in  onr  workroom  h>-  the 
fanatical  dcveloiier-comjioundcrs  do  not  go  far 
to  convert  me  from  my  sce])ticisin. 

There  is  no  merit  in  making  ]ihotogra])hy  dit- 
ficnlt.  slow,  or  ex|)erimental.  I'he  (‘asier.  the 
(luicker,  and  the  more  nn-anxions  it  is,  the  hetter. 
hroadly,  will  he  the  photograjihy  done.  Bail 
lihotograjiliy,  in  a circle  sneh  as  oiirs  at  the 
Camera  Clnh.  is  sometimes  more  a matter  of  too 
much  know  ledge  than  of  too  little.  For  in\  jiart. 
1 would  sooner  hack  the  muddler  who  muddles 
from  indifference  than  the  muddh-r  who  muddles 
from  excess  of  cant  ion.  for  to  make  jihotographx’ 
rather  too  casual  is  on  the  whole  less  dangerous 
than  to  maki“  it  fussily  too  |)ainstaking. 

By  the  same  token  the  ohstacles  which  the 
amateur  is  aware  of  are  far  more  likely  to  tri|) 
him  H|)  than  those  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  t~o. 
though  I allow  that  I like  to  get  onr  enlarger 
working  at  its  highest  efficiency.  1 am  seldom  in 
the  mood  to  sneer  at  the  fellow  who  forgets  to 
adjust  its  lamp  if  his  enlargements  are  none 
the  worse.  Methods  can  he  interest  ing.and  t here 
is  no  \ irt  ne  in  methods  slipshod  ; hut  t he  met  hods 
arc  of  small  moment  compared  with  tlie  results. 
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A Notable  Summer-Attraction 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


AIXiUST  11  to  18.  DA'l,  all  roads 
rill  lead  to  Jafi’rey.  Where  and 
ihat  is  this  ]>laee  towards  which 
ill  roads  will  converge  in  inidsnin- 
ner?  It  is  the  center  of  a region 
neaivMt.  Monaiinoek,  in  the  slate  of  New  Hani])- 
shire,  I’.S.A.,  which  contains  such  well-knor\n 
sninnuT-resorts  as  Dnhlin,  Hindge  and  Jaffrey. 
d'he  last-named  town  will  claim  s]jeeial  con- 
sideration this  sninnier,  heeanse  of  its  Old  Home 
Cek  and  ses(|iii-eenti  nnial  eelehration  to  he 
held  Angiist  II  to  18  in  honor  of  the  restoration 
of  its  ol<l  town-hall.  .V  full  week's  festi\ities 
will  consist  of  an  histoi'ic  procession  or  ])arade. 
historical  si'iwiees  in  all  the  elmrehes,  ineinding 
those  of  the  adjoining  and  larger  \'illag'e  of  Fast 
.laH'rey.  entertainments,  lectures,  eoneerts,  and 
outdoor  games  and  spoils  -a  eelehration  which 
for  its  eharaeler  and  siieeess  will  form  a hright 
jiage  in  the  liistoiw'  of  the  town,  d'lie  ])arade 
will  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  town  from  its 
first  settlement  to  the  |)resent  day.  .Vs  lor  the 
'Low  n Hall  this  old  hnilding  with  its  arehitee- 


tnrally  heantifni  tower,  and  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Jaffrey.  will  he  the  center  of  interest  during 
the  eelehration.  One  of  the  notable  features  of 
the  week  will  he  an  illustrated  lecture.  “Alt. 
Alonadnoek — BeantifnI  and  Beloved'',  hy  Her- 
hert  W.  (ileason,  the  eminent  official  jihoto- 
grapher  of  America's  national  jiarks. 

Xatiirally,  the  event  will  attract  visitors  from 
all  jiarts  of  the  Granite  State  and  heyond  its 
horders.  Camerists,  familiar  with  the  manifold 
scenic  heanties  which  snrronnd  grainl  old  AIo- 
nadnock,  w ill  he  |)resent  in  force.  The  hotels 
are  amjile,  with  aeeommodations  and  cuisine  of 
first-rate  (|iialily  and  i)ro])ri;  tors  not  dis])osed  to 
he  grasping.  J'h(“  w l iter  can  heartily  recommend 
tile  following  long-estahlished  hostelries — Con- 
tooeook  Inn,  near  and  above  Lake  Contoocook. 
Ekist  JaH'rey;  The  Ark,  lu-ar  Tliorndike  Pond 
and  at  f he  foot  of  Alt.  Alonadnoek;  Boidderstone 
Inn.  high  above  Dnhlin  I’ond.  Dnhlin:  Shattnek 
Inn,  at  Jati’rey  and  Willard  Inn,  East  Jaffrey. 
.VII  these  ta\erns  afford  fine  ^•iews  of  Alt.  Alo- 
nadnoek w hieh  stands  alone  and  siihlime  in  this 


])i»rt  ot‘  the  state  and  among  nearby  hills.  Monti- 
eello.  a high  elevation  near  Kindge,  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  beloved  mountain, 
Temj)le,  Pack  INIonadnock  and  Peterborough 
Hills,  and  on  clear  days,  of  beautiful  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge,  situatefl  a few  miles  east  of  Lake  Sunapee, 
X.II.  Camerists  will  find  .Tatfrey,  j)articularly 
the  numerous  ilelightful  s]>ots  around  Lake  Con- 
toocook,  a rich  field  for  ])icture-niaking.  Jaffrey 
is  (piickly  accessible  by  railroa<l  from  an>-  point 


of  the  comj)ass,  and  is  reached  easily-  and  com- 
fortably by  automobile  over  excellent  state  roads. 
A favorite  motor-route  from  Poston  is  \ ia  the 
beautiful  and  historic  towns  of  Lexington,  Con- 
cord and  Groton,  the  three  I'ownsends,  along 
the  enchanting  Willard  Prook,  through  elevated 
and  ])retty  Ashby,  ]>ast  Mt.  Watatic,  through 
Kindge  to  the  IMonadnock  region,  the  entire 
distance  being  called  the  Monadnock  Trail  a 
distance  of  sixty-eight  miles. 


My  First  Successful  Photograph 

E.  L.  C.  MORSE 


Sl’SIE  was  a very  nice 
lan;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
Any  member  of  the  First 
gregational  Church  would  have 
you  so.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  an\  t>ody.  She  was  tall,  trim, 
erect,  stately.  She  was  a shining  exam])le  of 
ancient,  correct  stock — charitable,  cultivated  and 
self-resj)ecting. 

I respected  her,  but  didn't  like  her.  She  rather 
liked  me;  but  she  didn't  respect  me.  so  to  s])cak. 
I was  so  big  anil  awkward  and  ungainly — leaned 
back  in  one  of  those  spidery  French  chairs  she 
had  in  her  "sacred”  front-room,  and  smashed  it — 
mined  the  yonng  colts  on  the  farm,  riding  them 
bareback  up  hill  and  down  dale  at  night  -and, 
worse  than  all,  had  a low  and  depraved  taste  for 
dogs,  and  a corresj)onding  hatred  for  cats. 

And  speaking  about  cats,  reminds  me.  After 
her  husband's  death.  Aunt  Susie  li\ed  alone  on 
the  farm  in  the  old,  rambling  housi'  that  dated 
back  to  nobody  knows  when.  With  her  she  had 
two  house-servants.  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  she 
insisted  on  calling  them,  though  everybody  else 
called  them  Lucie  Iblly  and  Aunt  IMnlly.  Living 
thus  a life  of  elegance  and  ease,  her  attention  was 
divided  equally  between  charitable  work  for  the 
neighborhood  and  a pet  cat,  called  "I’ompom.'' 

Pompom  was  an  elderly  feline  with  bleary  eyes 
and  an  ajipetite  for  song-birds.  Auntie  said  he 
was  Angora  or  Turkish,  she  didn't  know  which. 
Neither  did  I;  but  bearing  in  mind  Mr.  (rlad- 
stone  s descrii)tion  of  the  Unspeakable.  1 voted 
him  lurkish.  His  fur  was  a sort  of  brownish 
yellow,  and  he  had  a tail  that  was  bushy  and 
erect — exccjit  on  certain  occasions  to  be  described 
later.  ( )n  those  rare  occasions  when  he  jiermitted 
himself  to  come  within  reach  of  m>-  boot,  he  got 
it  good  and  jirojier.  There  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween ns  as  the  subsequent  narrative  will  show. 
^^e  both  liked  song-birds,  but  in  a different  way. 


Down  the  village  street,  about  a block  away 
from  our  house,  there  lived  a Scotch  blacksmith. 
He  had  a son  named  Sand\-,  and  Sandy  had  a 
dog  named  Lemuel.  Lemuel  ai)])arently  started 
out  in  life  with  the  intention  of  being  an 
Airedale;  but  changed  his  mind  as  he  went  on. 
He  had  the  large  open  countenance  wit h massive 
jaws,  the  rangy  legs  and  wire  hair;  but  there 
was  something  lacking  in  the  true  .Viri'dale  style 
about  his  make-uj).  However,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  cat-dogs  I ever  knew;  he  would  even  leave  a 
good,  nice  bone  to  chase  a cat. 

Sandy  was  a red-headed,  raw-boned  lad,  and 
handy  with  the  gloves.  AVhen  business  was  not 
too  livel.x’  in  the  sho|),  Sandy  and  I used  to  have 
a nice  friinidly  bout  in  the  back  yard  forjiastime. 
Put  what  took  my  eye  most  of  all  was  Lemuel. 
"Sandy,"  said  1,  one  day,  "I  am  a jioor  man;  but 
a (|uarter  goes  fn^m  my  jiocket  to  yours  every 
time  Lemuel  trees  ohi  Pom])om  down  at  Aunt 
Susie's  ])lace.  .Vnd."  I added  after  rcHection, 
“half  a dollar  every  time  he  catches  that  old  devil 
by  the  tail;  only,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  don't  let 
Auntie  see  it !” 

Here,  iiiileed,  was  an  opening  for  l ising  thian- 
cial  genius.  Sanil>'  and  I put  our  heads  together 
ami  studied  the  sitnaliou.  .Vunt  Susie  look  a naj) 
vvery  afternoon  about  l.;5(l.  lowering  the  shades 
in  her  room  when  she  la\’  down,  ami  raising  them 
when  she  got  up.  .\bout  I.I.5  Pompom  used  to 
stroll  out  in  the  >ard  to  lit-  in  wail  for  such  robins 
or  other  succulent  birds  as  he  could  entra|)  and 
de\'our.  At  a strategic  ])oint,  with  one  eye  on 
.Vunt  Susie's  bedroom  and  the  o1h(>r  watching 
I’oinpom  crouehing  low  in  the  grass,  I wateheci 
for  the  o|)portune  combination.  Lrouehing  b<>- 
himl  the  hedge  was  Samly,  holding  L'-muel  b\-  the 
collar.  1‘lveryt  hing  being  pro])it  ions.  I wa\  ed  my 
handkerchief.  Out  pounced  Lemuel  and  it  was 
a race  to  see  if  l’om]>om  could  climb  a tree  before 
Lemuel  had  him  by  tlie  tail.  'I'his  sort  of  thing 


went  on  til!  I was  almost  out  of  pocket-money. 
Lemuel  chased.  Pompom  flew,  and  Sandy  pock- 
eted the  (piarter.  Poor  Pompom  almost  reformed 
of  his  evil,  hird-eating  hahits.  Then  I bought  a 
camera  down  at  the  village  drug-store  with  all 
the  necessary  fixings.  Aunt  Susie  was  only 
slightly  interested  in  the  affair;  but  it  woidd  serve 
to  keep  her  loving  nej)hew  out  of  mischief  for  a 
while,  at  least,  and  she  knew  where  he  was  nights 
when  she  could  see  the  faint  red  light  coming 
from  under  the  woodshed  door,  where  I was 
allowed  to  do  my  developing  and  printing. 

first  exposure  was  of  Harris  as  he  was  com- 
ing down  the  lane,  unconscious  and  oblivions, 
bearing  a milk-pail  in  each  hand.  Now,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  a picture.  Harris  seemed  to 
be  nj)  .somewhere  in  the  clouds — in  the  Milky 
Way,  as  it  were;  but  the  j)oor  man  had  no  shoul- 
ders or  head.  A rank  failure!  Aunt  Molly,  Mrs. 
Harris,  fared  differently.  There  she  was 
grinning  and  showing  her  bare  gums  all  right — 
through  tlie  ribs  of  one  of  Auntie's  staid,  old  plow- 
horses.  Double  exposure!  So  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hi  irris’  counterfeit  presentments  were  consigned 
to  oblivion,  hastily  and  snrre])titionsly,  by  their 
perpetrator.  One  couldn’t  honestly  call  them 
|)ictures. 

Still  undiiunted  and  resolved,  like  other  great 
men,  to  profit  l>y  failures,  I determined  to  make 
the  picture  of  no  less  a person  than  Aunt  Susie 
herself.  It  took  time  and  it  took  diplomacy  to 
gain  her  consent;  but  I succeeded  at  last. 

'J'his  was  to  be  no  ordinary  picture.  It  should 
avoid  all  those  stupid  banalities  of  the  ordinary 
smipshot.  No  posing,  no  stiff  and  rigid  row  of 
heads,  no  loc^king  at  the  camera — but  the  free 
and  easy,  natural  way  of  human  beings  acciden- 
tally grou])ed  in  charming  posture  of  everyday 
life.  “.!«•  est  cvhirc  artcm.”  said  I to  myself,  “shall 
be  my  motto.” 

No  chairs.  Chairs  are  so  stiff  and  unrealistic! 
Auntie,  of  course,  should  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion, and  grou|)e«l  about  her  in  a Tiatnral  fashion 
should  be  her  social  satellites,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris.  Under  the  tree  would  be  the  ])lace,  right 
in  front  of  the  old  Colonial  house.  She  should  be 
just  nalurall\  walking  through  the  trees  and  stoj) 
to  lean  up  against  one  of  them  while  talking  with 
the  other  two  jjarties  in  the  ])icture.  'The  only 
hitch  was  the  confounded  cat,  J’ompom;  but  I 
\ielded.  and  the  cat  was  to  be  ])erched  on  his 
mistress's  shoulder.  The  arrangemeut  was  not 
artistic;  in  fact  it  was,  as  the  French  say,  (juimle. 
(/lie  voiilcz-voNsy 

Focus  scf  aiul  measured;  tri])od  firmly  fixcfl; 
shutter  trie<l  and  found  working  right;  slide 
drawn;  bulb  in  hand  perfect!  With  a ])ardon- 
able  bit  of  meuda.-ity  I had  said  that  it  might 


take  me  some  time  to  get  everything  in  order. 
In  the  meanwhile  I would  be  arranging  things 
and  they  might  go  on  talking  or  doing  anything 
else  they  liked.  When  I was  ready,  I would  wave 
the  handkerchief  and  they  were  to  stop  right 
where  they  were  for  half  a second  or  so.  Watch- 
ing out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  I found  them  in 
what  I considered  a perfect  position.  I said, 
“Halt!”  and  waved  the  handkerchief. 

Genius  is  said  to  be  the  faculty  of  taking  in- 
finite pains  and  never  forgetting  anything.  I was 
no  genius;  I had  forgotten  something.  Ten  yards 
behind  me  in  a clump  of  bushes  were  two  glowing 
yellow  eyes,  tw(j  bunches  of  erect  whiskers  beside 
a long  narrow  nose  flanked  by  two  shining  rows 
of  glittering  ivories.  In  other  words,  my  friend 
Lemuel  was  on  the  job.  When  he  saw  the  hand- 
kerchief wave,  he  argued  to  himself  in  his  canine 
logic;  “This  is  where  I come  in.” 

He  came  in  all  right.  He  almost  got  Pompom. 
That  astute  feline  saw  him  coming  and  made  one 
jump  from  Auntie's  shoulder  and  landed  half- 
way uj)  the  tree.  Auntie  threw  up  her  hands, 
gave  one  shriek,  grasped  the  tree-trunk  like  a 
drowning  man — ainl  had  a fit  of  hysterics.  Har- 
ris tried  to  drag  her  away  from  the  tree,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  loose,  so  they  brought  the  smelling- 
salts  out  to  her.  I grabbed  the  camera  and  struck 
for  tall  timber.  I slept  in  the  barn — Mrs.  Harris 
fed  me  on  haml-outs  at  the  back  kitchen  door. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  I saw  LTncle 
Enoch  drive  in  at  our  gate  and  determined  to  end 
the  intolerable  state  of  tension  existing  between 
me  and  my  adorable  Aunt.  Enoch  was  a gay 
boy  of  some  sixty  years,  and,  it  is  said,  had 
been  bibidously  frivolous  in  his  early  youth.  His 
great  redeeming  feature  with  me  was  his  sense  of 
humor.  He  always  saw  the  funny  side  of  every- 
thing, no  matter  what  it  was. 

Putting  on  a bold  face,  I advanced  into  the 
“sacred”  New  England  front-room.  Something 
was  evidently  wrong.  Auntie  sat  grim,  erect  and 
stolid.  Fhioch  hjoked  like  the  Day  of  Judgment 
in  gray  bristles.  Harris  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 
The  conversation  stoi)ped  at  my  ejitrance,  and 
they  all  looked  at  me. 

.Vfter  a paiid'ul  pause,  .\untie  said,  in  a sepul- 
chral voice,  “Mail  for  you.”  pointing  to  a pack- 
age Enoch  hail  brought  u])  from  the  village  on 
his  way  home.  I opened  it.  and  affecting  a joy 
that  I .scarcely  felt,  I cla])])ed  m\'  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, “Oh,  see!  isn't  it  grand?”  It  was  a lot 
of  prints  from  the  unfortunate  plate  I had  ex- 
jiosed  a few  days  before.  I handed  one  to  Enoch. 
That  worthy  held  it  off  at  a distance  to  see  it 
better,  as  peojile  of  his  age  often  do.  He  gave  a 
sort  of  sus])icious  snort  and  went  up  to  the  win- 
dow. .\nother  snort.  Then  he  tiaik  out  his 
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glasses  and  looked  at  me.  as  he  wiped  tliem,  as 
inueli  as  to  sa\-,  "IIow  eoiild  you?” 

^^'o^ds  fail  me  to  descrilie  the  next  few  min- 
utes: gales,  hurricanes  and  cyclones  .shook  the 
frame  of  tlu'  poor  man.  lie  sank  into  a chair, 
threw  hack  his  head  and  roared.  Finally  lie 
managed  to  \\  hisjier  audilily.  “Sue.  oh  Sue;  wliere 
did  you  get  it?”  "(fet  what?”  .snaiiped  Auntie 
with  some  as]ierity. 

'J'he  question  was  too  much  for  Knoch;  off  he 
went  into  coinuhions  again.  Straightening 
himself  with  a great  effort,  wijiing  his  eyes  and 
holding  his  sides,  as  if  in  jiain.  he  ejaculated 
slowly,  word  h\  word:  “AVhere  in  thunder  did 

you  get  that  jag?” 

Aunt  Susan  rose,  her  face  flaming.  "Do  you 
mean  to  impl,\-.  Mr.  Enoch  Hopkins,  that  I look 
as  if  I was  intoxicated  in  that  |)ictnre?” 

The  hnmor  of  the  situation  escaped  me;  it 
looked  tragic.  Not  so  with  Enoch,  howiwer. 
'I'his  time,  1 thought,  sundy  he  was  going  to 
'traiigle;  hut  he  recovered  and  managed  to  hlurt 
out  at  inter\als: 

”Xo.  Susie  dear,  you  are  not  intoxicated  in  that 
jiictiire.  . . . \ on  are  just  iilain  drunk  . . . three 
sheets  in  the  w ind  and  the  rudder  gone  . . . look 
at  yourself  . . . \-oii  can't  stand  u|i  . . . 
hanging  on  to  the  tree  . . . afraid  the  tree 
will  run  away.  . . . Harris  trying  to  take  you 
lio:ne  . . . you.  Silvan  M.  Ho])kins.  jiresident 


of  the  Blue  Bihhoii  Society  for  the  Su|)presion  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Kittery  Point!  . . . That 
ex])lains  the  crowd  down  at  old  Jenkins’  Ehoto- 
shop  . . . tiimtiling  over  themsehes  to  get  a 
look  at  you  iii  an  enlarged  photogra])h  in  the 
show-case!  . . . ^ on,  iiresident  of  the  Blue  Bih- 
hoii  Society!  . . . Mrs.  Jenkins  ran  against 
>'on  for  the  position  . . . \'ou  heat  her.  hut  she 
got  her  revenge  all  right!  . . . She  got  old  Jen- 
kins to  ])ut  yon  in  tlu‘  show-cast'.  . . .” 

-Vunt  Susan  rose  majestically,  raised  one  hand 
and  said.  ”Sto])!”  She  turned  and  walked  to  an 
old-fashioned  desk  in  the  wall,  imlockt'd  it.  locked 
it  again  and  came  to  me. 

"^()Ung  man,”  said  she.  “I  iiroinised  your 
d\  ing  mother  that  I would  pa>'  the  cost  of  a eol- 
legt'-t'diicatioii  for  >dii.  I shall  kec])  my  word, 
'idle  next  train  leaves  at  (i.tO.  It  is  now  two 
o'clock.  Harris  will  help  you  jiack  your  trunk 
ami  take  you  to  the  station.  Here  is  some  pocket- 
money  for  you  I ill  your  next  tt'rm-hill.  But  never 
tiarkeu  my  door  again  while  I live.  " 

■Vs  I left  the  old  house  I turned  ami  saw  I’om- 
poin  hehind  his  mistress's  chair,  licking  his  chops 
complacently. 

Dll  m\-  wa\'  to  the  station,  I dropped  off  to 
have  a word  with  Saiid.w  "l/islen.  ohi  man, 
said  I.  "That  silly  contract  alxait  tweuty-fi\'e 
cents  for  treeing  a cat,  and  fift\'  ci'iits  for  eateh- 
ing  him  h\  the  tail.  That's  all  off.  'I'hings  ar<- 


loo  serious  f<jr  all  that.  But,  Samly,  auy  <lay 
your  dog  catclie.s  old  Pompom  by  the  hack  of 
the  neck  there  is  a nice,  crisp  piece  of  paper  for 
yovi,  with  Ahe  Lincoln's  picture  on  the  front  and  a 
picture  of  Columhiis  and  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
hack,  printed  in  green.  Are  you  on?" 


“I  am,”  said  Sandy,  waving  me  a good-bye. 

In  due  season  I got  a bill  for  $.5.00  for  services 
rendered  by  one  dog  named  Lemuel,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  cat  named  Pompom.  I seized  my 
hat,  hustled  to  the  Western  Union  office  and 
telegraphed  the  money. 


Photographic  Nantucket 
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ITUATED  about  forty  miles  off 
Cape  Cod,  with  one  side  facing 
the  continent,  and  the  other  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
Nantucket,  an  island  famous  in 
the  song  and  story  of  New  England.  In  the  years 
that  are  i)assed,  it  was  the  home-])ort  of  the 
whaler  who  carried  the  American  flag  into  every 
seaport  on  earth;  but  now,  its  chief  industry  is 
taking  care  of  the  many  hundreds  who  each 
summer  .seek  a healing-balm  in  its  sunshine  and 
in  the  moorland  with  its  constant  ocean-breezes. 


To  the  knight  of  the  black  box,  Nantucket  offers 
novel  pictorial  possibilities. 

Leaving  behind  us  New  York,  with  its  pyra- 
mids "erectcfl  in  worship  of  Baal  and  the  Golden 
Calf."  we  take  the  night-boat  to  New  Bedford 
and  here  reshij)  to  another  vessel,  which  is  bound 
to  Nantucket  harbor.  On  clear  days,  no  hori- 
zon is  so  clear,  no  sea  so  sparkling;  but  if  one  is 
less  fortunate,  the  sail  is  through  a tilauket  of 
fog  which  is  impervious  to  the  eyes  of  the  land- 
hd)ber  who  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  uncanny 
skill  of  the  monosyllabic  pilot  whcj  leads  us 
through  what  has  justly  l)ccn  called  "the  grave- 
yard of  the  Atlantic".  The  trip  from  New  Bed- 
ford to  Nantucket  takes  about  five  hours,  and 
offers  some  ])ictorial  ])ossibilities,  which,  owing 
to  one's  being  on  a moving  .slii]),  must  betaken 


on  the  jump,  so  to  speak.  The  harbor  of  Woods 
Hole,  at  which  we  stop  for  a moment,  has  several 
delightful  nooks;  and,  occasionally,  one  may  see 
at  anchor,  in  the  road  of  Alarthas  Vineyard 
Sound,  an  examj)le  of  the  fast  disappearing 
sc|uare-riggcr  or  coaster  with  sails  full  spread 
to  dry.  Alidway  between  Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket,  we  j)ass  a sentinel  of  the  sea, 
the  Cross  Rip  Lightship;  and.  as  we  ease  head- 
way for  a moment  to  throw  the  daily  toll  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  on  board,  we  alternately 
pity  and  envy  the  crew  in  their  solitude. 

One  is  either  fascinated  to  the  point  of  self- 
hy]uiosis,  that  no  s])ot  on  earth  is  so  Cjuaint  and 
restful  as  Nantucket — and  to  this  group  belongs 
the  writer,  who  may  l)e  regarded  as  "hipped"  on 
the  subject — or  one  is  just  as  cordially  disgusted, 
it  all  depends.  The  island  itself  is  rather 
crescent-shaped,  wdth  the  horns  facing  the  main- 
land. It  is  a glacial  deposit  situated  not  many 
miles  from  the  Gulf  Stream;  which  stream,  in- 
cidentally, was  first  described  by  a Nantucketer. 
The  shore-line  is  beach,  w ith  here  and  there  jut- 
ting headlands  crowned  by  light-houses.  Sur- 
r(junded  as  it  is  by  shoals  and  rips,  w Inch  to  the 
east  extern  1 for  forty  or  more  miles,  no  trans- 
atlantic vessels  are  ever  seen;  and  the  horizon 
is,  as  Itliss  Carmen  has  said,  "Sailless  to  the 
world's  rim.”  Tliese  very  ri])s  and  shoals,  where 
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tliey  aro  near  tlie  sliore,  pr.aiucc  in  tlie  liriglit  .sun 
all  sorts  of  color-etlVcts;  for  gray,  hlue.  hrown  and 
\'ivi(l  greni  vin  with  one  another  as  the  snnheanis 
change  their  angle.  ( )n  such  a shore  pounds  a surf 
which  upon  occasion, runs  high.  There  is  not  the 
rocky  grandeur  of  the  Maine  coast,  hnt  rather  a 
<|iiiet  exhihition  of  Father  Xe|)tnne's  glory  and 
resistless  power. 

Ha^■ing  arrived  at  the  harhor  of  Xantneket- 
town.  let  ns  jiroceed  to  explore  its  jiossihihtics. 
For  those  who  have  hnt  a brief  sta,^■  in  pros])ect. 
a \isit  to  the  Art  Shoji  of  (lardener  on  Main 
Street  is  nrgentlx'  recoinmended,  for  here  a mas- 
terlv  collection  of  colored  ainl  straight  l»romidc- 
])rints  shows  Xantneket  in  all  its  \'ar,\  ing  pliases 
of  the  heantifnl.  Leaving  the  sho]),  we  ])ass 
throngh  the  (piaint  streets  with  tlndr  houses  of 
c()lonial  architect nre  and  parlicnlarl\  pnre-tvpe 
iloorwa.xs  with  their  nnii|ne  knockers.  In  .Inl,\', 
when  the  roses  hlooin.  the  gardens  are  a riot  of 
c()lor;  and  the  houses  and  doors  arc  hidden  in 
blankets  of  red  and  jiink.  d'lie  town  itself  offers 
a rich  field  to  those  who  are  interested  in  qnainl 
architectural  beauties  and  a still  wider  field  for 
those  who  like  to  use  a ra,\-filler  or  to  do  anto- 
chroine-w ork.  Suppose  that  we  are  Inning  an 
off  da.\’.  and  the  |)hotograi)hic  hobby  does  not 
a]ipeal.  I'A'en  on  such  da.vs.  there  are  many  other 
things  to  do.  Historically,  the  town  needs  no 
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introduction,  for  it  was  from  Xantneket  that 
the  three  ,shi])s  of  tlu'  Boston  Tea  l’art,\-  hailed, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  (Quakers  had  one  of  thcii' 
great  strongholds.  .V  little  back  of  the  town, 
there  is  still  standing  a windndll.  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  .\meriea,  and  pictured  in  Fiio'i’o-Eu.v 
M A(;.\zi.NE  but  a few  months  back,  d'hen,  too, 
there  is  a mnsenm  tilled  with  things  of  interest 
to  Xanineketers  ami  their  \isitor-friends,  whal- 
ing-im])lements,  and  strange  things  from  foi-eign 
climes  brought  home  by  the  inlrc])id  whalers. 

Lea\'ing  the  town,  one  crosses  the  siwen  miles, 
winch  IS  the  width  of  the  island,  o\'er  the  moors 
to  the  (|iiaint  fishing-hamlet  of  Siasconset,  know  n 
by  the  nati\'es  as  Sconset.  d'he  island  is  fa\’ored 
with  almost  eonstant  breezes  from  the  west;  and 
the  stunted  |)in<‘-l  rees  assume  shajies  and  ])osi- 
tions  that  remind  one  of  the  ml  cut  ioiiall\' de- 
formeil  trees  of  .la|)anese  gardens.  'I'hese  trees 
line  |iaii  of  the  road  to  'Seonset  ami  are  seal  lereil 
o\-er  Ihe  moors  guardians,  on<'  would  think,  of 
the  gorgeous  phinl-llfe  of  Ihe  island.  Those  who 
know,  sa,\'  that  Ihere  ari‘  o\'er  Ihree  hnndred  \ a- 
rieties  of  llowers.  ( >n  a clear  .Inly  ila.w  a walk 
Ihroiigh  the  grassy  sireels  of  'Seonset.  wilh  ils 
one-stoned,  weathered.  gra.\’  cottages  eo\-ere<l 
with  blooming  pink  and  nsl  ramblei'  roses,  is 
a wonderful  stimnliis  to  a walk  across  the 
moors  it  is  never  loo  hot,  the  recoisl  is  St  degrees 


— tile  pertiimc  of  hay,  sweet  fern  aad  literally 
acres  of  wild  roses  acting  as  a chaser,  one  comes 
either  to  “the  lonely  moorland-footpath  that  leads 
to  Sankaty",  or,  for  a still  wider  vista  of  ocean, 
sky,  and  moor  to  Tom  Never's  Hearl,  where  one 
may  sit  and  wonder.  On  these  walks  with  the 
camera,  one  goes  alone,  examines  the  flowers, 
listens  to  the  larks,  or  watches  tlie  sea-gnlls  as 
they  rise  from  their  flight  over  the  lieach — one 
does  just  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  sways. 

It  was  at  "Sconset  I learned  the  lesson — hnt 
for  thaf  matter  where  does  one  not  learn  some- 
thing new — that  jihoto^raiihically  it  may  he 


let  us  say  on  the  heach  of  the  mainland — for 
Nantucket  is  really  fifty  miles  at  sea — these  same 
precautions  do  not  hold  true.  It  is  interesting, 
as  one  walks  along  the  heach,  to  look  for  a rarely 
encountered  hit  of  glass  which  has  been  exposed 
to  this  bright  snn  for  a considerable  period  and 
has  assumed  a light-purple  color  due  to  disturb- 
ance of  the  colloidal  system  of  the  glass  induced 
by  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Speaking  of  the  beach 
at  'Sconset,  only  really  experienced  swimmers 
swim.  Most  of  us  belong  to  the  genus  “Land- 
crab'’  and  sit  on  the  beach  and  get  “boiled", 
which,  in  common  parlance,  means  get  turned 
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neither  so  briglit  nor  so  dark  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  beware  the  bright  sun.  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  tans  (piickly  and  thoroughly:  but  be- 
cause, ])hotographieally,  it  is  n<jt  so  actinic  as  one 
might  assume.  This  is  ])robably  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  taTis  so  magiiiticc'iitl^’  t)wing  to  the 
presence  of  large  nninbers  of  idtra-\iolet  rays. 
It  has  that  ])eculiar  brightness  so  admirably 
caught  by  the  brush  of  a famous  Si)anish  i)ainter 
in  his  ])aintings  of  seaside-resorts.  Relying  on 
this  brightness,  I have  made  s])eed-])icture.s  - 
for  exani])le,  players  at  ttmnis — with  a three 
hunilrc(lth  shutter-, s])eed  aii<l  found  them  woefnll\’ 
nnderex])osed ; ami,  >’et,  under  iilentical  condi- 
tions, an  ex|)osiire  of  one-fifteenth  made  a few 
moments  later  was  not  much  o\erex])osed,  using 
a Zeiss-Tessar  lens  and  foeal-|)laue  shutter.  Lse 
an  exposure-meter,  by  all  means;  and,  if  that  is 
not  a\ailable,  restrain  the  desire  to  cut  the  ex- 
])osure  short.  Farther  awa>'  from  the  ocean. 


over  and  over  by  the  breakers  to  be  landed 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  There  is  no  under- 
tow and  the  tide  runs  up  and  down  the  beach, 
not  in  and  out. 

Again,  ])erhai)s  we  are  not  so  fortunate  with 
regard  to  weather  and  the  day  is  foggy  or  fog- 
banks  sweej)  in  from  the  ocean.  If  so,  be  not 
discouraged,  for  we  are  about  to  learn  that,  i)hoto- 
graphicall>’,  things  are  often  not  so  dark  as  they 
look.  On  a bright  day,  as  we  go  over  the  moors, 
not  a sign  of  a spider-web  is  visible;  but  when 
the  fog  comes  in  and  we  walk  these  same  ])aths, 
suitably  attired,  and  face  the  gentle,  warm, 
caressing  mist,  hundreds  of  j)alaces  built  of  fairy 
silk  greet  our  eyes.  They  are  spun  from  the 
flower-stem  to  flower-stem  and  each  fairy  thread 
is  beaded  ami  dotted  with  tiny  dew-drops  much 
as  are  m\’  lady's  eyelashes  in  these  “movie"  days. 
Then,  again,  we  are  on  the  moors  and  suddenly 
the  fog  swee])s  in,  maskitig  in  haze  sand-dunes 
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and  j)()iid-t‘(lf>c'.s.  Kee])  right  on  making  pictnros, 
remembering  that  it  is  not  so  dark  as  it  looks.  ( )r, 
at  twilight,  as  the  evening-mist  flro])s  over  the 
slee])v  liamlet,  take  the  camera  and  ])iek  out  a 
(inaint  corner  where  the  lights  are  in  the  windows; 
then,  be  pre])ared  for  a delightfnily  soft,  mys- 
terions  ])ictnre  that  exi)resses  not  the  cold  bleak- 
ness of  the  typical  New  England  fog,  bnt  the  soft 
mystery  of  a tro])ical  haze. 

For  those  who  ilesire  the  scenery  of  magnifi- 
cent distances  and  massive  evidence  of  the  ))ower 
of  Nature,  Nantucket  is  distinctly  not  it;  bnt  for 
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those  who  can  ap])reciate  ])eacefnlness,  cpiaiid- 
ness,  and  the  more  delicate  beauty  of  Mother 
Earth  in  both  her  gloriovis  and  more  mysterious 
moments,  it  is  a dream-s])ot.  When,  finall\',  at 
the  end  of  a ha])|)y  day — with  the  setting  son 
in  a sky  of  to])az-hne,  in  which  float  thitfy  ])il- 
lows  of  ])ink — gay  streamers  of  brilliant  red  and 
gold  in  the  western  sky  j)roni])t  the  camerist  to 
make  one  last  ex|)osnre.  Let  him  not  forget  that 
in  Nantucket  all  things  are  not  so  bright  nor  so 
dark  as  they  look,  ])hotogra])bically  siit'aking,  so 
consnit  the  cx|)osnre-meter. 


Dm-i  siox  has  its  virtues,  and  is  likable  in  its 
])lace.  It  has  been  a nightmare  in  man>-  cases 
when  used  indiscriminatel\-  by  the  average 
worker  who  thinks  that  fnzz  means  pictorial 
vahie.  That  we  must  not  ilo.  Diffusion,  how- 
e^•er.  has  been  generally  accepted,  des])ite  this 
handica]).  Years  ago  it  was  accej)ted  for  the  first 
time,  cnrionsly  enough  about  the  time  the  mod- 
ern anastigmat  became  a real  lens.  Once  lenses 
were  made  so  perfect  that  they  would  make  wiry, 
sharj)  lines,  it  became  necessary  to  make  lenses 
which  wonhl  not  do  so.  The  wiry  lines  were  so 
insistent  that  they  hurt  the  pictures.  They  were 
hard,  as  to  image.  They  were  so  hard  that  they 
cf)uld  not  be  softened  easily,  and  so  we  liave  the 
soft-focus  lens.  At  first  workers  used  old  lenses 
which  were  j)oorly  correcteil,  but  the>’  were  not 
right.  -V  lens  for  the  purj)ose  was  demanded. 
'J'lie  old  lenses  made  soft  pictures  because  they 


were  badl.\’  c(jrrectcd  and  could  not  do  otherwise. 
'I'he  new  soft-foens  lenses  made  soft  ])iclurcs,  of  a 
<|UalitN-,  because  they  were  designed  to  do  so.  It 
is  better.  From  that  |)oint  ou  we  ha\e  the  divi- 
sion, soft  or  shar|). 

'I'he  onl.\-  trouble  with  the  ad\ent  of  the  soft- 
focus  lens  was  that  it  got  into  the  hands  of  |)cople 
wbodi<l  not  realize  that  it  should  be  useil  to  make 
a ])icture  witb.  anil  wbo  fuzzed  ever\  tiling  tbey 
saw.  'I'hey  could  imiut  the  camera  out  the  back 
door  with  the  idea  that  ])ictures  were  now  auto- 
matic. Fuzz  made  a picture.  'I'bis  was  the 
thing  which  brought  the  pictorial  world  to  its 
senses,  and  very  <iuickl\.  'I'liey  soon  realized 
that  if  jihotograiihy  was  not  to  be  a toy  for  all 
to  play  with,  they  had  better  gel  seriously  to  work 
making  jiictnres  which  do  not  depend  upon  defi- 
nition of  any  sort  for  tlieir  qualities. 

I’niNCII’I.ES  OF  IhcTf^KI.U,  IhlOTOCiH.MUIV. 


Natural-Color  Photography  for  the  Amateur 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Ol'T  seven  years  af'o,  tliere  was 
i rejjort  that  a certain  Mr.  Hiram 
iT.  J.  Decks  had  perfected  a color- 
)ri)cess  wliieli  made  it  possible 
or  a eamerist  to  print  liis  ])ietnres 
in  color  on  paj)er,  and  to  make  as  many  prints 
as  he  desired  from  the  original  negative.  Nat- 
urally, such  a report  suggested  further  investi- 
gation. Thrt)Ugh  the  courtesy  of  several  in- 
terested persons,  I was  j)rivileged  to  have  the 
process  shown  to  me  and  explained  in  detail. 
It  worked  then  as  surely  as  it  does  now;  but  the 
Great  War  ami  other  conditions  made  it  im- 
po-isihle  to  jjlace  the  ])rocess  on  the  market  com- 
mercially. During  these  .seven  years,  I have 
heard  occasionally  of  the  progress  being  made; 
but  I was  not  prei)arcd  to  see  the  excellent 
finished  jjroduct  as  disjjlaycd  at  the  International 
Photograj)hie  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition  held 
in  New  York  City  last  April. 

The  Raylo  Process  of  color-photography  is  a 
new.  practical  method  to  make  ])ictures  in  color 
on  ])apcr.  For  this  reason,  I believe  that  the 
readers  of  Piioto-Eka  IMag.vzixe  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  a little  about  its  history  and 
development.  About  ten  years  ago,  IMr.  Hiram 
C.  J.  Decks,  of  Seaeliff,  New  '\'ork,  l)cgan  a long 
series  of  ex])criments  to  evolve  a eolor-jjroeess 
thateonldbe  used  by  amateurs  and  ])rofessionals 
alike.  From  the  very  outset.  Air.  Decks  has 
been  entirely-  res]amsible  for  the  invention  and 
di'velojnuent  of  the  jiroeess.  The  beginning  was 
made  by  working  on  the  printing-end  of  the  ju’oe- 
ess  so  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  messy  or 
inaccurate  manijiulation  to  jiroduee  prints, 
d'his  was  aeeom])lished  finally  by  finding  a 
method  to  obtain  an  extremely  trans])arent 
eoloi'ing-matter  which  was  at  the  same  time 
chemically  inert  so  that  it  could  be  mixed  with 
bichromate  gelatin  without  interfering  with  the 
photogra])hie  ((iialities  of  the  latter,  d'lie  dis- 
eover\-  and  development  of  this  coloring-matter 
made  it  ])ossible  to  obtain  eoloreil  |)ositives 
alisolutel\’  as  t ransiiarent  and  |)ure  in  tone  as 
dyed  gelatin;  and  without  dyeing,  staining  or 
an\'  hand-manipulation  of  color,  whatever. 

Following  this  aehievenient . Mi-.  Decks'  next 
steji  was  to  proN’ide  a meehanism  in  the  form  of 
a camera  which  would  gi\’e,  automatically, 
aefairate  three-color  se])aration.  d'liis  was  no 
easy  task.  Man,\'  have  attempted  it  and  failed; 
lint  Air.  Decks,  after  a great  deal  of  ])ersistent 
effort,  has  perfected  a camera  w hich  is  [iraetical 
and  which  can  be  used  sneeessfnily  by  an>’  in- 


dividual who  w ill  appreciate  color  as  influenced 
by  lighting,  arrangement  and  selection.  In 
short,  once  the  eamerist  learns  the  effect  of  light 
on  color  and  the  proper  arrangement  and  selec- 
tion of  a subject  in  relation  to  color,  he  will  obtain 
excellent  results  with  the  Raylo  Camera.  It 
should  be  understood  that  Air.  Deeks  has  worked 
for  years  on  the  development  of  this  camera. 
There  is  proliably  no  existing  theory  relating  to 
eolor-j)hotography  that  he  has  not  tried  out  in 
his  experimental  work.  It  is  evident  that  he 
has  been  remarkably  persistent.  His  discourage- 
ments must  have  been  numerous  and  sufficient 
to  cause  the  average  man  to  give  up  further  ex- 
periment.  He  constructed  model  after  model, 
only  to  tear  each  ajeart  and  eventually  begin 
over  again.  At  last,  his  work  has  been  justified, 
for  he  has  produced  a truly  remarkable  caniera- 
meehaiiism.  It  is  a very  ingenious  device  and 
has  made  eeflor-photography  jjraetieal  by  putting 
it  into  a camera-box  which  can  be  manipulated 
by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

A brief  description  of  the  technical  features 
of  this  new  color-jirocess  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  maniiiulation  of  the  camera  and 
the  jirinting-method.  Tlie  basis  of  each  picture 
is  what  may  lie  referred  to  conveniently  as  a 
tri|)le  negative;  that  is,  three  negatives  of  the 
subject  on  a single  jilate  inches,  and 

each  indi\'idual  negative  is  1 x inches  in  size. 
These  tlirce  negatives  are  made  behind  red, 
green  and  violet  color-screens  respectively,  in 
rapid  succession,  with  a single  lens  by  the  com- 
jilctely  automatic  mechanism  of  the  camera. 
In  a photograjihic  color-process  in  which  three 
selective  color-negatives  are  used,  the  making  of 
thest’  negatives  is  the  most  ini])ortant  part  of  the 
whole  ]irocess;  for  in  them  the  colors  of  the  sub- 
ject must  be  recorded  accurately;  otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  true  rciirodnction  of  the  colors  in  any 
subscfiuenl  jirinting  from  the  negatives.  In 
general,  three  factors  enter  into  the  result:  (1) 
the  ])hotogra])hic  emulsion  used  on  the  ])lates;  (2) 
the  color-screens  cmiiloycd;  and  (fl)  the  relative 
timing  of  the  three  cxjxisures  through  the  color- 
screens.  These  three  faettirs  must  be  so  co- 
ordinated that  the  comjioucnt  colors  shall  be 
recorded  on  the  three  si'ctions  of  the  triple  nega- 
ti\c  in  tin-  same  scale.  If  not,  the  colors  so  re- 
cordcil  cannot  be  rccombincil  to  reproduce  the 
original  colors;  but  w hen  so  recorded  in  the  trijfle 
ncgati\c.  each  settion  of  the  ncgati^•e  may  be 
printed  in  its  coircsiionding  color  by  the  Raylo 
liriiit ing-iiroccss  and  the  three  ])ositivc  mono- 
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cliromes  tims  ])ro(luci‘il  coinhiiie  to  form  tlie 
final  print  in  wliicli  all  the  natural  er)lors  of  the 
picture  will  a])])ear. 

No  amateur  or  i)rofcssional  ])hotogra])her  can 
he  expected  to  select  and  to  co-ordinate  for  him- 
self these  three  factors.  It  is  a matter  which 
involves  ])atient  exi)eriment  and  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  an\'  panchromatic  emulsion  can 
he  made  to  record  in  the  same  seale  the  colors — 
red,  green  and  violet.  When  a suitable  enudsion 
had  been  decided  upr)u  and  the  exact  relation 
between  the  exposures  through  the  three  color- 
screens  determined,  a camera-mecluuiism  had 
to  be  designed  which  woidil  preserve  the  exact 
relation  between  emulsion,  color-screens  and 
their  relative  exj)osures  under  all  conditions. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  camera  is  an  instrument 
of  ])recision,  operating  always  in  the  same  manner 
to  j)reserve  the  exact  relation  rc((uired  between 
enuilsions.  color-screens  and  triple  exjjosure. 

hen  set  in  motion  by  the  canierist.  it  produces 
a triple  exposure  through  a single  lens  u])on  a 
single  plate.  For  this  ])nrpose  it  is  j)ro\ided 
with  a plateholder  and  shift ing-dcA’ice  under  the 
control  of  a timing  or  regulating  mcchaidsm  which 
controls  the  total  ])eriod  of  the  three  ex])osures 
and  also  a]>portious  that  total  perio<l  through 
each  color-screen,  accomplishing  this  with  ex- 
treme accuracy  to  ju’oduce  an  even-scale  negati^■e. 

The  making  of  ])rints  from  the  trii>le  negative 
just  describeil  is  unusual;  and  upon  it  rests  the 
success  of  this  new  j)rocess  of  col(^r-photogra])hy. 
The  printing  is  done  on  a Ra\lo  color-sheet — a 
sheet  of  celluloid  carrxdng  three  ])atchcs  of  sen- 
sitised emnlsion.  each  the  size  of  the  fiiusheil 
l>rint.  In  each  j)atch  trans])arcnt  ])igmcnts  gi^■c 
a ditferent  color,  so  selecteil  that,  \\  hen  combined 
in  the  finished  ])icture,  they  give  all  the  colors 
of  the  original  subject.  Onto  this  sheet,  light  is 
l)rojected  through  the  tri])le  negative,  as  in  mak- 
ing an  enlargement.  After  develo))ment  in  ])lain 
hot  water,  the  slieet  is  then  ilried.  On  it  now 
a])])ear  three  ])rints  of  the  subject,  otu'  red.  one 
yellow  and  one  blue.  H\'  means  of  an  ingenious 
■■combining"  boanl.  one  of  these  monochromes 
is  moistened  and  ])resscd.  face  dow  n.  on  a sheet 
of  paper  and  dried.  AMieu  dry,  the  celluloid  is 
readily  stripi)cd  away.  M\-  using  adjusting 
thumb-screws,  the  second  monochrome  is  exactly 
registered  and  superim|)osed  on  the  first,  its  cellu- 
loid similarly  removed  and  the  third  monochrome 
a])])licd.  .Vfter  dry  ing,  the  pii  ture  is  com](lete. 
An  unlimited  numlicr  of  jiriuts  can  be  made 
from  the  same  negative,  as  uniforinl\-  true  to 
the  original  as  arc  black-and-white  jncturcs. 

It  should  be  e\ident  to  the  reader  that  this 
new  jirocess  of  color-])hotograiih\'  is  not  beyond 
the  gras])  of  the  a^■erage  intelligiMit  camerist. 


It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  ad\anccd  ama- 
teur will  be  among  the  first  to  master  the  jirocess 
and  make  a success  of  it.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  many  imjiortant  advances  in  ])hotograj)hy. 
He  is  the  man  who  believes  in  getting  his  money's 
worth  of  pleasure  out  of  i)hotogra])hy.  To  do 
that  retpiires  intelligent  attention  to  details  and 
therein  lies  mnch  of  the  jileasnre.  The  sna])- 
shootcr  is  not  to  be  classed  with  even  the  average 
amateur.  ()b\ionsly,  it  is  imjaissible  to  draw 
lines;  Init  to  me  the  order  should  run  something 
like  this:  smpishooter,  amateur,  advanced  ama- 
teur, ])ictorialist  and  jirofcssional  ])hotogra])her. 
Among  the  fi\e,  I believe  the  advanced  amateur 
will  have  not  only  the  means  but  the  will  to  in- 
^■estigate  the  new  color-jirocess  and  make  the 
most  of  it  as  it  is;  and,  perhajis,  in  the  future 
contribute  to  its  greater  develoiinient.  d'o  be 
sure,  certain  amateurs  will  become  interested 
at  once,  likewise  many  jirofessionals  and.  possilily, 
some  ])ictorialists.  To  some  it  may  seem  too 
good  to  l)c  true  that  we  now  have  a color-process 
that  is  ])ractical,  simiile,  flevoid  of  messiness 
and  tedious  maniinilation  in  the  darkroom. 
Others  will  ask  frankl.\-  ■■to  be  shown";  but  from 
what  I was  able  to  determine  for  myself  and 
from  what  men  of  standing  in  the  ])liotogra])hic 
industry  rc])orted  after  thorough  investigation, 
1 believe  it  is  jiossible  to  say  that  the  Kaylo  IToc- 
ess  of  color-i)hotograi)li\-  will  become  a jicr- 
niancnt,  satisfactory  asset  to  ])hotogra|)liy. 

It  is  liardlx'  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  field  that  lies  o])cn  to  the  maker 
of  good  |)hotograj)hs  in  natural  colors.  Coni- 
nierciall\-,  artistically  and  just  for  one's  own 
enjoyment,  this  new  color-jiroccss  jiosscsscs  un- 
limited ])ossibilit ies.  We  admire  a good  black- 
and-white  laiiterii-slide;  but  what  a diffeix'ncc 
when  the  same  slide  is  beautifully  colored!  Like- 
wise in  ])ictiircs  on  |)a])cr,  w hat  a difference  there 
will  be  when  we  see  our  ow  n homes,  lo^•ed  ones, 
friends,  the  beauties  of  aiitiimnal  foliage,  flowers, 
curios  and  jiaiiitiiigs  re])roduccd  acciiralely, 
sin!))l,\-  and  casil\-  in  natural  color.  There  is  no 
(|iicslion  that  bringing  the  eli’ineiit  of  color  into 
I lie  ])hotogra])li,\-  of  the  a\'erage  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional worker  will  iircsciit  o|)porf unities  for 
artistic  sclf-develo])nieiit  that  ha\e  often  been 
laeking  in  moiioehrome  pholograpli>’.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  worker  has  had  to 
master  eompositiou,  color  has  not  bei'ii  Ihe 
teehmeal  and  artistic  problem  that  it  will  be  from 
now  oil.  However,  the  intelligent  camerist 
should  master  color  (Well  as  he  masters  composi- 
tion by  stud\’  and  practice,  d'o  sa.\'  the  least, 
the  Ka,\lo  Process  of  color-]ihotogra])hy  merits 
I he  at  tent  ion  of  <wer.\'  progressive  amateur  and 
])rofessioiial  jihotograjiher. 
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Amateur  Kinematography 

IT  is  nut  so  very  long  ago  tliat  certain  eoneerns. 

in  this  eonntry,  tried  to  interest  ainatc'iii- 
photographers  in  kineinatr)graphy  l)y  j)rodneing 
attractive-looking  e(|iiij)ments  whieli  tliey  offered 
at  equally  attractive  prices,  and  advertise<l 
widely. 

Doubting  the  somewhat  boastt'id  assertions 
of  the  manufacturers  in  behalf  of  their  product, 
and  suspicions  of  the  absurdly  low  sales-priee, 
the  Editor  i)roeured  one  of  these  motion-picture 
cameras  and  subjected  it  to  a series  of  ordinary 
tests.  The  resnlts  were  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect — disappointing.  The  machine  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  projector  i)roved  to  be  inferior 
in  quality,  j)oorly  constructed  ami  inadequate. 
Xo  respectable  ])hoto-dealer  cared  to  handle  it. 
Photo-Er.v  not  only  refused  the  ])rotfered  ad- 
vertising, but  regarded  the  whole  outfit  as  un- 
wortliy  of  eonfiilenee.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
I)roiluct  met  the  fate  it  had  merited.  Xb)w,  how- 
ever, several  excellent  kinematograi)h-eameras 
for  amateur  workers  have  been  ]>nt  on  the  market 
and  are  enjoying  deserved  and  growing  po|)ular- 
it>'.  The  results  j)rodueed  with  them  are  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  comijarable  to  those 
yielded  l)y  the  elaborate  ])rofessioTial  machines. 
Amateur  kinemalograph\-  is  now  fairly  under 
way  and  is  destine<l  to  become  a regular  and 
l)rolific  pastime.  H«)wever,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  novelty  of  making  his  own  motion- 
pictures  will  tempt  the  amateur  worker  to  (‘xpose 
many  a film  on  trivial  subjects;  but  with  ac(|iured 
skill  and  im])roved  taste  will  come  a desire  to 
I)er{)etuate  more  suitable  e])isodes.  such  as  will 
appeal  to  his  .serious-minded  friends.  Of  conrse. 
scenes  in  the  home — family-life  - demand  the 
young  kinematograi)her‘s  first  consideration. 
Baby,  in  particular,  makes  an  irresistibh>  appeal 
to  his  artistic  sym|)athy.  Here,  the  instrument 
will  serve  to  record  with  irrefragal>le  veracity  not 
only  the  jileasant  side  of  the  child's  develoi)ment . 
but  manifest  tendencies  to  mischief  and  even  bad 
behavior.  In  i)ictnring  on  the  screen,  and  in  its 
liresence.  the  child's  nurnly  ways,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  such  a method — .serving,  as  it  does, 
as  an  imi)ressive  moral  lesson — ma\  do  more  to 
correct  the  otfs]>ring"s  misbehax  ior  than  repeated 
verbal  reproofs  or  even  ijhysical  i)unishment. 
I hen.  too.  the  ])resentation  of  these  nnpicasant 


.scenes  contrasted  with  those  of  the  child's  ex- 
emplary de])ortment  nray  act  as  an  effect- 
ual persuasive.  Others,  too,  will  welcome  the 
handy  and  easily  operated  amateur  motion- 
pieture  camera  as  a means  to  record  and  |)roject 
on  the  screen  the  antics  of  a domestic  |>et,  be 
it  biril,  i|uadni|)ed  or  fish — an  enttadainment  al- 
ways enjo.ved  b,\-  relatives  and  friends. 

d'here  is  also  the  moral  side  to  amatenr-Kine- 
matography  that  should  not  l>e  ignored.  In  this 
resj)ect,  the  i)astime  would  seem  to  have  an 
a(hautage  o\’er  its  older  and  firmly  established 
I)rogenitor,  in  that  it  is  free  of  certain  unpleasant, 
sensational  features.  It  cau  be  ke|>l  in  this 
enviable  state,  i)rovide<l  that  the  o|)crators  ex- 
ercise their  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  kinematogra])hed.  Trut hfulnc'ss 
in  making  the  original  exposures  shouhl  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  if  the  dignity  and  i)opularit>-  of  the 
l)astime  are  to  be  ])reserved.  IndiscT  imiTiate  fak- 
ing and  trick-methods,  although  suitable  for  mo- 
mentar\-  entertainmeid,  haved(.)ne  much  to  injure 
motion-])ictures  as  an  agency  for  tridlifuluess. 

As  to  the  educational  \ alue  of  kiuematograph,\- 
as  practised  b,v  amateur-workers,  there  can  be 
no  ((uestion.  X'evert bless,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed for  one  moment  that  motiou-i)ict nres, 
])rofessional  or  amateur,  can  take  the  ])laee  of 
books  in  any  system  of  education,  d’homas 
Edison  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


IT  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  large  cities 
are  eminently  clean  an<l  attractn'c,  and  that 
others  are  not.  'I'hat  the  condition  of  the  latter 
class  can  be  ameliorated  with  th(‘  aid  of  local 
I)hotograph(a-s  is  a statement  that  can  be  ])rovcd. 
To  photograi)!  i in  an  artistic  mannci-  the  bcant>- 
s])ots  of  a large  city  -as  has  been  done  liy  the 
riiicago  Camera  Club  and  the  Cuion  Caima'a 
Club  of  Ifoston  requires  ])ictorial  skill  and  civic 
pride;  but  to  ]>hotograph  and  hohl  iij)  to  |)ubllc 
scorn  |)laces  of  consi)icuous  neglect  (accii mnla I cd 
rubbish)  such  as  disgrace  a city  like-  Boston,  calls 
for  moral  courage  as  well.  Here  is  an  o])]>ortu- 
nit\-  for  an  (ana-getic  and  vca-acioiis  photograi)h(a- 
to  perform  a real  public  service.  Who  is  the  man  '■! 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

IM 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

ifei 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Piioto-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  aliility  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Mag.azine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  jirints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  p<articulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  speci.d  rea.sons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives ajler  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  Unsucces.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-iiostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  .should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  .sent  by  cxpre.s.s,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Artistic  Interiors 
Closed  April  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Edgar  S.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  W.  II.  Pote. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mrs.  G.  Bell;  Ralph  F.  Pratt; 
W.  X.  Kincheloe. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“Architectural  .Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Clo.ses  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  ciqi,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  ]>lainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

J'liis  is  often  the  reason  why  carele.ss  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
can'fu!  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  glailly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
servo  each  one  to  the  best  of  onr  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information.  Send  for  our  data-blanks. 
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IX  OUH  ATTIC  EDGAR  S.  SMITH 

SECOND  PRIZE — ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


Choosing  a Portrait-lens 

Mp(  H as  has  been  written  about  the  choice  of  lenses, 
since  about  the  'seventies,  the  great  body  of  plioto- 
graphers  feel  that  tliey  are  upon  ratlier  unsafe  ground 
when  they  are  about  to  invest  in  an  additional  instru- 
ment. The  subject  may  be  dealt  with  under  two  main 
headings:  the  suitability  of  the  lens  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  aiul  the  actual  quality  of  the  image  it  will  produce. 

It  is  usually  the  portraitist  who  has  the  greatest 
ilitficulty  in  coming  to  a decision.  The  lirilinh  Jniiniul 
goes  on  to  say.  The  outdoor,  and  f)articularly  the 
technical,  worker  has  certain  definite  requirements, 
which  make  the  matter  usually  one  of  price. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  suitability,  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  and  bulk  must  not  be  ignored,  as  it  is 
quite  easy  to  commit  the  error  of  Inlying  a lens  which 
is  exce.ssive  in  both  these  respects.  Esiiecially  is  this 
so  when  dealing  with  instruments  of  the  considerable 
focal  lengths  now  so  generally  used  in  jiortraiturc. 
.\lthough  no  disadvantage  attemls  the  presence  of  an 
aperture  of  F 4 in  a ‘24-  to  .‘50-inch  lens,  there  is  no 
advantage  over  one  of  F 0,  as  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  use  the  larger  aperture,  owing  to  lack  of 
depth.  In  smaller  sizes,  say  up  to  Ki  inches,  an  ajier- 


tiire  of  F 4 or  F/4..4  may  be  employed  occasionally, 
and  lenses  up  to  12-inches  focal  length  may  usefully 
have  au  aperture  of  F/3..5.  These  large  apertures  are, 
however,  rarely  needed;  but  are  useful  to  have  in 
re.serve  for  child-portraiture  or  in  abnormal  conditions 
of  light. 

Focal  lengtli  is,  of  course,  an  iiu|iortaut  factor  iu  the 
choice  of  a lens,  and  the  moilern  tendency  is  to  have 
this  as  great  as  possible.  However,  it  is  possible  to  go 
too  far  in  this  direction,  even  if  a very  long  studio  be 
available.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inqiressed  upon  the 
photograjdier.  who  has  not  studied  the  elements  of  jier- 
spective.  that  the  "drawing"  of  a portrait  is  deiieudeut 
solely  upon  the  dixtaiicc  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens, 
and  not  upon  the  focal  length  or  construct  ion  of  the 
latter.  Many  iihotograjihers  hai-e  le:irned  this  only  by 
the  costly  [irocess  of  buying  a new  lens  for  which  great 
virtues  were  claimed,  to  find  that  with  the  same  focal 
length  and  at  the  same  distances  the  results  obfained 
were  identical  with  those  which  had  been  obtained 
previously.  .Vs  a general  rule,  a lens  of  Iti-iuches  focal 
length  will  be  found  most  generalli'  useful  for  all-around 
cabinet  and  (d  2 x K’g  'vork.  and  a HI-  or  20-inch  lens 
is  better  for  large  heails.  The  latter  focal  length  may 
also  be  used  for  10  x 12  on  occasion. 


WHERE  THE  PROCESS  BEGINS  W.  H.  ROTE 

THIRH  PRIZE — ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


It  is  very  desiralile  tliat  more  than  one  lens  lie 
proviileil  wiien  eqnippinf^'  the  stndio;  in  the  ease  of 
rooms  from  •iO  to  .SO  feet  in  length  there  may  well  be 
two.  one  of  focal  length  of  10  to  11  inches  and  an 
aperture  of  about  F I.  and  the  other  of  19  inches  with 
an  aiiertnre  of  F/O.  In  shorter  studios  the  rapid  lens 
may  have  a focal  length  as  short  as  9 inches;  but  the 
larger  lens  should  be  retained;  for,  even  in  the  shortest 
stndio.  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  make  large  heads 
with  a '•20-inch  lens. 

The  .soft-focns  effects  now  being  iiroduced  generally 
cannot  be  forgotten  when  choosing  a lens.  The  adjust- 
ment for  this  purpose  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
cost  of  a lens,  and  it  may  be  used  or  not  as  circumstances 
deniaml.  Lenses  made  exclusively  for  soft-focus  work 
may  be  purchased  as  adjuncts  to  the  ordinary  outfit, 
but  must  not  be  selected  for  the  all-around  work  of  a 
]iortrait-studio. 

'I'he  quality  of  definition  and  the  field  which  is  evenly 
coxered  must  next  be  considered,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that  there  is  now  a standard  for 
definition  in  portrait-work  very  different  from  that 
which  existed  in  the  days  of  albumen  or  printing-out 
paper,  ,'some  of  the  finest  anastigmats  of  large  aperture 
have  more  than  a trace  of  spherical  alierration  when 
used  with  the  full  opeiung;  but  for  jiortraiture  this  is 
rather  an  adx'antage,  as  it  gives  a slightly  .softened 
image,  the  sharpest  parts  of  which  do  not  show  up 
uirdulx'  against  those  [ilancs  which  are  more  or  less  out 
of  focus.  Wit  h a slightly  rc.luccd  aperture  the  definition 
of  such  lenses  becomes  sharp. 

d'he  (|uestion  of  covering-|iower  nccil  only  be  con- 
sidered when  the  focal  length  is  conqiaratix’cly  short  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  [xi'int.  In  this  resiiect,  the 
rapid  anastigmats  of  F I..>,  or  thereabouts,  have  a 
distinct,  advantage  over  the  older  type  of  portrait- 
lenses,  cither  of  th('  Fet/.val  or  ai)lanatic  types,  which 
have  noticedily  round  fields,  a ten-inch  lens  of  these 
|)al  terns  rarely  covering  a full-length  cabinet  shar))ly 


at  full  aperture,  which  the  anastigmat  would  do  with  a 
good  margin  in  reserve.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  select 
the  latter  for  the  shorter  focal  lengths,  e.specially  as  they 
are  equally  suitable  for  all  classes  of  outdoor-work.  A 
very  mseful  test-chart  for  portrait-work  may  be  made 
by  ])inning  newspapers  uiion  a wall  or  background 
so  that  they  cover  a space  about  six  feet  by  two.  If, 
with  the  camera  leveled  ojipo.site  the  center,  the  defi- 
nition is  fairly  even,  the  lens  may  be  passed.  The 
small  cluirts  sold  for  the  jinrpo.se  are  inaetically  useless 
for  portrait  lens-work,  as  the  lines  are  too  tine  and  call 
for  an  unnecessarily  high  standard  of  definition.  The 
charts  are  too  small,  and  conseipiently  increase  the  back 
conjugate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  covering-power 
appears  better  than  it  is,  and  also  from  the  short  dis- 
tance at  which  they  must  he  n.sed  they  are  not  at  the 
correct  position  to  obtain  the  best  iierformance  of  the 
lens.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  jiortrait- 
workers  that  their  leases  are  tested  for  distances 
between  which  they  will  probably  be  used,  and  not  for 
cojiying-distances. 

'I'he  longer-focns  lenses  can  nsnally  be  relied  upon  for 
covering-power,  as  the  plates  used  with  any  given  focal 
length  are  now  much  smaller  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  the  normal  plate  for  a 19-inch  lens  being  then 
12  X 1.).  In  comparing  the  merits  of  ordinary  lenses  of 
F (i,  or  near  it,  and  of  the  fixed-foens  type  of  telejihoto- 
Icnses  of  the  same  aperture,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  image-circle  of  the  latter  is  very  limited  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  lens.  The  tele- 
])hotosare,  however,  very  reasonable  in  price,  and  when 
a long-focus  cabinet-lens  is  needed  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Absolutely  Necessary 

“W.UT  a minute,"  cried  the  charming  dam.sel,  just 
as  the  photographer  squeezed  the  bulb.  "I  have  for- 
gotten my  perfume." — Li-nxohniy  ami  Shailcrixmx. 
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Press-Pictures  with  Tiny  Cameras 

Some  of  tlie  most  exacting  ])hotogra])liic  work  wliieli 
is  done  is  ])ress-pliotogra])hy;  for,  in  the  ease  of  a great 
deal  of  it,  tlie  photographer  is  at  the  mercy  of  ciremn- 
stances,  writes  J.  H.  Haiidjridge  in  The  Amateur  Pliolo- 
(jrapher.  lie  may  not  he  ahle  to  clioose  tlie  time  at 
all;  he  is  often  very  mneh  limited  in  Ids  choice  of  view- 
point; and  wliatever  may  he  Ids  limitations,  he  has  to 
produce  a presentahle  print,  then  or  never.  It  may, 
therefore,  come  as  a snrjiri.se  to  many  to  hear  it  asserted 
that  the  smallest  of  cameras,  those  tiny  instruments 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  ,seem  to  he  nothing  more 
than  toys,  are  not  merely  capable  of  doing  good  work 
in  this  field,  tmt  are  often  far  and  away  better  than 
some  of  the  larger  cameras. 

For  instance,  it  is  evidentl\'  much  more  easy  to  carry 
one  of  the.se  cameras  with  material  for.  let  us  say, 
even  a gro,ss  of  exposures,  than  it  is  to  trudge  along 
with  a txa  focal-plane  outfit,  with  a dozen  plates  in 
slides  or  even  in  envelopes.  Again,  the  little  camera 
can  he  stowed  away  in  a pocket,  out  of  sight,  until 
the  moment  ari.ses  when  it  is  wanted  for  use.  .so  that 
no  one  need  suspect  its  pre.sence;  and.  as  every  press- 
man knows,  the  photographer  does  not  always  want 
to  he  in  the  limelight. 

If  the  required  results  can  he  got  with  it,  and  I ueeci 
hardly  say  they  very  often  can.  there  is  no  need  to 
use  any  other.  The  final  iirints  which  are  .sent  in  to 
the  editor  may  he  (pdte  indistinguishable;  and  the 
editor  who  gets  what  he  wants  does  not  care  two  straws 
with  what  outfit  they  have  lieen  obtained. 

Generally  speaking,  the  type  of  camera  which  can 
he  used  quickly  is  wliat  is  required.  Rapid  means 
of  focusing  and  of  changing  the  jilate  or  film  are  es- 
sential. if  one  is  to  make  the  liest  of  one's  opiiortnnities; 
and  on  lioth  the.se  counts  the  very  best  kind  of  tiny 
camera  justifies  the  jirice  whicli  is  asked  for  it.  In 
the  best  model  vest-])ocket  instrument  one  can  get  a 
lens  of  large  aperture  and  of  short  focal  length,  which 
is  a really  wonderful  jiroduct.  It  gives  such  shar|i 
definition  that  the  negatives  will  hear  great  enlarge- 
ment without  loss  of  (|uality;  hut  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  all  in  these  lenses  is  that  they  i»ossess  great 
depth  of  field. 

Depth  of  field,  or  de])th  of  focus,  as  it  is  more  often 
called,  is  worth  consideration,  for  ui)on  it  depends 
much  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  miniature  camera.  The 
following  table  is  calculated  from  a well-known  formula, 
and  gives  the  depth  of  field  of  a ,‘5-incli  lens,  focused 
on  a point  at  six  yards'  distance,  assuming  such  a degree 
of  unsharpne.ss  in  the  result  that  a point  would  he  shown 
as  a circle  of  not  more  than  1-300  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  is  compared  with  the  depth  of  a 7-inch  lens, 
focused  on  the  same  point.  Init  with  a disc  of  confusion 
of  1-1'2.»  of  an  inch.  Thus,  an  enlargement  from  the 
small  negative  up  to  the  same  size  as  a contact  print 
from  the  negative  made  with  the  longer-focus  lens 
will  have  the  same  standard  of  sharpness.  Included 
in  the  table  is  the  hyperfocal  distance  for  eacli  stop. 
The  hyperfocal  distance,  it  may  he  pointed  out.  is 
that  distance  at  which,  if  the  lens  is  focused  on  it.  all 
objects  from  half  this  ilistance  to  infinity  will  he  sharply 
focused. 

From  this  table  much  can  he  learned.  For  instance, 
it  will  he  seen  that  a 3-inch  lens  will  give  greater  dejith 
at  F F.)  tlian  a 7-inch  lens  used  at  F H.  .\ctually, 
the  F i..~>  lens  has  the  same  depth  of  fiehl  as  wouhl  tie 
possessed  by  a 7-inch  lens  working  at  F 10..>.  This 
means  that  if  we  wish  to  include  objects  at  ditferent 
distances,  the  3-inch  lens  is  five  times  as  rapid  as  the 
7-incli  lens.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with  the  small  leii' 


stopped  down  to  F 8.  there  is  hardly  any  need  to 
focus  at  all. 

In  practice,  the  camera,  can  he  folded  away,  with 
the  focusing-lever  in  the  position  of  the  hyperfocal 
distance  for  the  stoj)  in  use,  and  the  sliutter  set  at 
the  sjieed  reciuired.  To  rely  on  this  means  of  "focusing," 
one  must  he  sure  that  the  focusing-adjustment  is  accu- 
rate. A little  time  spent  in  examining  the  results  in  the 
micro.scoiie  is  well  spent.  Needless  to  .say,  the  large  aiier- 
ture  means  that  short  ex])o.sures  can  he  given;  a great 
advantage  in  ])ress-work. 

Of  course,  all  lu'ess-iirints  produced  nowadays  are 
enlargements;  and  the.se  little  negati\es  will  stand 
enlargement  to  seven  or  eight  diameters  without  loss 
of  quality.  This  does  not  mean  to  .say  that  the  whole 
of  the  negative  should  always  he  enlarged.  A ,7  x 7 or 
X Sl/2  piece  of  ]>a])cr  can  l)C  used  on  which  to  ])i-int 
a portion  of  the  subject  on  the  negative,  and  even 
then  there  may  he  .some  uon-es.sential  parts  which 
need  to  l>e  trimmed  away  afterwards. 

No  inconsiderable  advantage  of  the  small  outfit  is 
the  economy  ett'ected,  both  in  the  |)rice  of  the  iustrn- 
ment  and  in  materials.  One  can  atfoi'd  to  expose  many 
more  i>lates  on  chance  sidijects  than  would  he  the  case 
with,  .say.  a .7  x 7 outfit.  Then,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  transportation,  if  one 
is  sending  the  negatives  to  an  agency;  and  .7x7  plates 
arc  more  liable  to  injury  than  miniature  ones.  INIuch 
siiace  is  also  .saved  in  filing  such  small  negatives,  'riiis 
may  seem  a matter  of  little  consequence;  hut  with  a 
stock  of  some  thousand  negatives,  it  is  mo.st  imixirtant. 

The  performance  of  the  instrument,  however,  is  I he 
final  test,  and,  after  a wide  experience.  I have  fo\ind 
that  it  pays  to  use  the  miniature  camera. 

The  Depth  or'  Foers  of  a 3-inch  anh  of  a 7-in<  h 
Fens  Compared 

The  figures  are  given  in  the  nearest  whole  feet,  inches 
and  fractions  of  an  inch  being  di.scarded 


Loyalty 

If  you  work  for  a man.  in  heaven's  name  work  for 
him!  If  he  pays  wages  that  supply  you  your  bread  and 
butter,  work  for  him,  .sja-ak  well  of  him.  think  well  of 
him.  stand  by  him.  ami  stand  by  the  institution  he 
represents.  I think  if  I worked  for  a man.  I would 
work  for  liim.  I would  not  work  for  him  a jiarl  of  his 
time,  hut  all  of  his  time.  I would  give  an  undi\ideil 
service  or  none.  If  put  to  a jiinch.  an  ounce  of  loyalty 
is  worth  a pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must  vilify, 
condemu  and  eternally  disjiarage — why,  resign  yonr 
jjosition,  and  when  you  are  outside,  damn  to  yonr 
lieart's  content.  Hut  I pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
part  of  an  institution,  do  not  condemn  it.  Not  that 
you  will  injure  the  institution — not  that — hut  when 
you  dis|)arage  the  eoneern  of  which  you  are  a |)art.  you 
disparage  yourself.  .Vud  don't  forget  that  "I  forgot" 
don't  lio  in  hnsiness.  Fi.heht  llrHHAHU. 
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0\  THE  WIND 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


G.  MOEBCS 


Advanced  Competition  Summer-Sports 
Closes  August  31,  1923 

We  try  very  Imrd  to  arouse  interest  in  several  ilif- 
ferent  snhjects  in  eonneetion  with  these  eoni|)etitions. 
It  is  a ])leasure  to  say  tliat  our  sul>s(Til)ers  anil  readers 
respond  entliusiastically : altlioiiRli,  sometimes,  the 
suhjeets  seleeted  heeanse  of  teehnieal  and  artistic 
lU’oiilems  in\()l\ed  reduce  the  ]>artieipants  in  numher 
and  t he  pil  l nres  in  ipiality.  We  lielieve  that  theeamer- 
ist  should  ha\e  an  opportunity  to  see  what  he  can  do 


in  the  various  hranehes  of  jihotography.  If  he  is  always 
permitted  to  select  his  own  subjects,  he  is  very  likely 
to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  photo- 
grajiliy  which  he  enjoys  best  or  the  one  in  which  he  is 
most  ])rofieient.  In  bringing  the  present  competition 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  know  from  past 
exiierience  that  it  is  a popular  one  with  amateur  and 
lu'ofessional  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  includes  many  branches  of  jihotography  and  it  is 
suited  to  the  artistic  and  physical  strength  of  most 
e\ery  ])hotographer,  both  old  and  young. 


\\'lien  ill!  is  said  and  done,  the  average  amateur 
pliotographcr  does  most  of  his  pliotograjdnc  work 
during  the  summer-months.  Iti  Fact,  human  nature 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  poi)tdarity  of  ]ihotograj)hy 
in  the  snmmer-time.  The  weather  is  warm,  the  light 
is  usually  good,  there  are  days  available  for  rest  or 
recreation,  and  the  making  of  ])ictures  is  comparati^•ely 
easier  and  more  attractive.  'I'lie  experienced  worker 
has  no  .seasons,  and  has  overcome  the  human  trait  to 
shirk  possible  physical  discomfort.  To  him,  the  biting 
cold  is  no  obstacle  to  “carrying  on"  ])hotogra|ihically. 
However,  where  there  is  one  throughout-thc-year 
worker,  there  are  hundreds  who  confine  their  picture- 
making to  the  summer-months.  This  shoidd  not  he 
so:  and  we  are  ghnl  to  note  that  more  of  our  readers 
are  making  pictures  throughout  the  year  than  ever 
before.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  not  reached 
this  "advanced”  stage  in  their  photographic  experi- 
ences, should  have  some  cousideratiou.  To  help  these, 
we  offer  the  present  comiietition — summer-sports. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  camerist  has  every- 
thing in  his  favor  <luriug  the  summer-months.  The 
actiiuc  value  of  the  light  is  at  its  best,  he  may  go  about 
in  i>hysical  comfort,  and  his  snbject-material  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Although  a reflecting-camera  is  to  be 
preferred,  it  should  not  be  assmned  that  pictures  of 
summer-sports  cannot  be  made  successfully  with  other 
types  of  cameras.  A few  moments  spent  in  reading  the 
instruction-bt)ok.  or  a good  book  on  general  photo- 
grajdiy,  or  one  devoted  to  the  cpiestion  of  exposure, 
will  show  that  even  a l)ox-form  camera  may  Ije  u.sed 


under  favorable  conditions.  Of  course,  to  photograph 
a baseball  in  flight  or  a speed-boat  tearing  througli  the 
water  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a moderate-])riced  ecpiij)- 
ment;  but  then,  a game  of  croc)uet  or  other  “(puet” 
sport  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  .jury,  provided  that 
the  picture  pos.ses.ses  technical  and  artistic  merit.  How- 
ever. most  folding  hand-cameras  are  e(pdp])ed  with 
shutters  that  are  of  sufficient  speed  to  enable  the 
camerist  to  make  pictures  of  virtually  all  summer- 
sports.  Even  in  cases  where  the  great  speed  of  the 
snbject  might  deter  the  worker  from  making  the  ex- 
posure. there  is  usually  a viewpoint  from  which  to 
obtain  a picture  that  will  not  show  motion. 

\’est-pocket  cameras  are  very  effective  in  making 
pictures  of  summer-sports.  They  are  small,  light, 
and  fitted  with  lens-and-shutter  etpiii)menf.s  that  will 
enable  the  camerist  to  “stop"  all  Imt  the  very  fastest 
subject.  distinct  advantage  of  the  vest-pocket  out- 
fit is  its  portability,  and.  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  more 
apt  to  l)e  "taken  along"  to  be  used  when  occasion 
offers.  The  heavy.  cund)er.some  tripod-oul fit  is  out 
of  place  and  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  to  make  a 
picture.  A camera  that  may  be  manipulated  quickly, 
that  is  reasonably  well-e(piipped  with  a lens-and-shnt- 
ter  combination  and  that  may  be  carried  easily,  is 
the  outfit  to  use,  if  possible. 

In  this  competition,  as  in  all  competitions,  the  worker 
must  seize  the  psychological  moment  when  the  subject 
is  at  its  best,  to  ]>ress  the  shutter-release.  Certain 
forms  of  summer-sports  are  ilifficult  to  i)hoto”'raph, 
ami  the  camerist  will  be  compelled  to  think  and  to 
act  quickly.  For  example,  let  us  sui)pose  that  we  are 
watching  a motor-boat  race.  One  of  the  boats  is 
rounding  the  first  buoy  in  a sparkling  flash  of  leap- 
ing spray  and  foam-Hecked  wake.  Is  this  the  psy- 
chologic.al  moment  f Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  to  photograph  this  same  boat  as  she  spurts  ilown 
the  home-stretch,  and  to  victory.  To  my  mind,  the 
burden  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cam- 
erist to  make  the  right  selection.  It  depends  upon  the 
thought  that  the  worker  aims  to  portray.  If  he  in- 


tends merely  to  record  a speeiling  motor-boat,  that 
is  one  thing:  but  if  he  wishes  to  combine  a picture 
of  the  boat  with  the  excitement  of  a close  finish  in 
the  race,  that  is  another  matter.  'I'he  same  thing 
might  lie  said  with  regard  to  a number  of  other  sum- 
mer-sports. such  as  baseball,  track-meets,  ])olo,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  yacht-racing,  auto-racing  and  the  e\er- 
))o|)ular  hor.se-race. 

Il(.)wever,  allhongh  the  summer-sports  pictures  will 
come  under  the  general  heading  of  speed-pictures, 
the  camerist  should  remember  that  the  jury  is  not 
interested  in  a speed-picture  uidess  it  tells  a story 
convincingly  about  a ^ummer-sjiort.  In  short,  no 
matter  how  tine  a speed-])ictnre  the  camerist  might 
send  in,  it  will  not  be  acccjited  simply  because  it  is  an 
excellent  photograph.  It  must  depict  a suminer-si)ort, 
first : and.  then,  the  factor  of  sjieed  may  become  ap])ar- 
ent.  but  of  secondary  imimrtance  only. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  this  competition,  the 
worker  should  not  conclude  that  si)ort-])ict nres  must 
be  confined  to  races  aiul  games.  .\  moment's  reflection 
will  reveal  many  summer-activities  which  m:iy  lie 
included  in  this  competition.  For  example:  canoeing, 
hiking,  fishing,  clam-digging,  picking  flowers,  bird- 
stmly,  hnntiiig  butterflies,  camping,  tether-ball,  cro- 
quet, ring-toss,  quoits  and  a number  of  other  ])astimes 
that  vacationists  udght  engage  in.  True,  these  may 
not  be  sports  in  the  commonly  accepted  .sense:  but 
they  are  eligible  under  the  general  heading  of  summer- 
activities  that  involve  the  element  of  s])ort.  In  short, 
we  wish  to  make  this  com])ctition  broad  enough  to 
reflect,  pictorially,  in  artistic  comiiositions.  the  life 
and  pleasure  of  the  summer-season. 

Let  me  say  just  a word  in  regard  to  an  md'ortnnate 
tendency  among  many  vacationists.  There  is  no 
denying  the  appeal  that  new  friends  and  ac< juaintances 
make,  as  we  meet  them  during  our  \acations  at  the 
seashore  or  in  the  mountains;  Imt.  in  most  cases,  in  a 
few  mont  hs  the  appeal  has  spent  its  force  and.  instead 
of  an  interesting  i)ictorial  record  of  our  travels,  we 
have  but  a collection  of  persons  that  we  soon  forget 
and  who  mean  nothing  photograirhically . Mind  you, 
I am  not  di.sconraging  the  making  of  ])ictnres  of  the 
family  and  of  friends:  but  1 do  wish  to  call  att('iition 
to  the  wasted  opportunities  to  make  ])icturo>s  of  i)laces 
that  we  visit,  so  that  years  afterwards  we  may  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  photo-album  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

.\nother  word  of  suggestion  might  be  of  service, 
right  here.  Let  the  reader  determine,  once  and  For  all, 
that  lie  will  merit  the  title  of  amateur  jihotographer. 
.M)ove  all,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  become 
classed  with  the  sna|)shooter.s— those  who  iioint  the 
camera  in  the  general  direction  of  the  subject  and  trust 
to  luck  and  the  corner  drug-store  to  do  tlie  rest.  The 
amateur  actor,  musician,  writer,  or  lecturer  may  be 
as  proficient  as  the  professional,  ami  "amateur"  in  no 
sense  implies  inferiority.  The  amateur  iihotographcr 
may  be  fully  as  exjiert  as  a i>rofessional  of  international 
reputation.  1’iioto-Fh.v  AI.uiAziNE  has  striven  for 
years  to  dignify  the  term  amateur  photographer. 
The  snapshooter  should  never  be  called  an  amateur 
photographer  until  he  wins  his  photograjihic  spurs. 

This  competition  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  some  of  onr  readers  to  make  a renewed  attempt  to 
win  a prize  or  Honorable  Mention  Certificate.  Many 
have  made  excellent  progress  during  the  past  few 
months.  New  workers  of  promise  are  appearing  and 
our  competitions  are  becoming  fillei!  with  the  same 
S|)irit  that  pervades  the  players  of  two  evenly  matched 
baseball-teams.  "Flay  hard,  and  may  the  best  man 
win"  should  express  the  feeling  of  those  who  seek 
honors  in  this  poimlar  competit  ion.  .\.  II.  II. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tu'O  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  tleveloper  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  Dr.  F.  M.  Howell. 

Second  Prize:  Robert  M.  Varnum. 

Honorable  Mention:  L.  J.  Creegan;  .John  T.  Cromer; 
I’hilip  .Mehler;  Stephen  J.  Palickar;  Stanley  Shiner. 


Try  to  Avoid  Snapshooting 

.Several  months  ago,  on  this  page,  I pointed  out  the 
ditference  between  a snapshooter  and  an  amateur 
photographer.  The  former  makes  pictures  carelessly 
and  depends  upon  the  corner  drug-.store  to  do  the 
developing  and  printing;  the  latter  tries  to  make  good 
Iiictures  and  does  his  own  photo-finishing.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  thou.sands  of  men,  women  and  children 
make  pictures.  Some  go  about  it  intelligently  and 
successfully;  others  ignore  the  advice  of  the  photo- 
dealer, the  instruction-book  or  the  suggestions  of  an 
experienced  friend  and  reap  disappointment  and  failure. 
It  is  to  he  (lei)lored  that  out  of  several  million  camera- 
users  in  the  United  States  so  few  appear  to  be  able  to 
make  consistently  good  pictures.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  camera  or  the  manufacturer  nor  does  success  or 
failure  depend  iqion  the  price  of  the  equipment.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  rest  sfpiarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  average  snapshooter  and  his  indifferent,  careless 
snapshooting. 

It  has  always  been  a mystery  to  me  why  so  many 
beginners  ami  amateur  photographers  will  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  a camera  and  then  deliberately 
make  so  little  ai)[)arent  effort  to  get  their  money’s  worth 
out  of  the  investment.  Why  buy  a camera  at  all? 
The  same  amount  of  money  used  to  buy  talking- 
machine  records,  a radio-outfit,  a rifle  or  a set  of  golf- 
clubs  would  have  to  yield  a satisfactory  return  in 
pleasure  or  the  purchaser  would  wish  to  know  the  rea.son 
why.  But  when  it  comes  to  photography,  many  do 
not  seem  to  care  to  realize  a profit  on  the  investment. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  my  affair  whether  or  not  a 
beginner  with  a twenty-five  dollar  camera  obtains  good 
pictures.  “I  try  to  get  my  money's  worth  out  of  my 
outfit  and  I do,  so  why  bother  about  anyone  else”? 
Ihd'ortunately,  this  reasoning  does  not  coincide  with 
my  idea  of  .service;  rather  I believe  that  I should  try 
to  help  beginners,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphy, to  obtain  the  best  ])o.ssible  results  with  what- 
ever outfit  they  may  be  using.  If  they  make  good 
[lictures  and  are  well  pleased,  it  strengthens  the  art 
and  science  of  iihotograiihy.  Hence,  my  attenqit  to 
caution  the  beginner  and  the  amateur  photographer 
against  sna]>shooting. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a business  man  is  invited  to  take 
a motor-trip  over  the  week-end.  The  route  is  up 
through  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  has  never  been  there  before.  His  first  thought  is 
to  obtain  a camera  to  make  a record  of  the  trip.  He 
hurries  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  buys  a moderate- 
priced  hand-camera.  He  says  he  has  no  time  to  listen 
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to  the  explanations  r)f  the  dealer  nor  to  read  the  instrnc- 
tion-hook  that  comes  with  the  camera,  d'here  are 
.several  stops  made  en  route.  Imt  he  never  thinks  to 
read  a few  lines  in  the  little  hook.  Kventnally.  they 
reach  the  mountains  and  hejiin  the  cliinh  nj)  through 
the  Crawford  Notch.  It  is  late  in  the  afternr)on  and 
somewhat  hazy.  ^Vhat  exposure  shall  he  give?  What 
is  the  correct  distance  tf>  set  the  focnsing-scale.^  How 
shall  he  set  the  shutter-speed  and  the  diaphragm-.stop.^ 
In  short,  what  are  his  prospects  of  success?  On  they 
go.  stopping  at  the  chief  points  of  interest  and  onr 
l)usiness-inan  “snaps"  away  “at  will."  Cpon  his 
return  he  counts  nj)  the  expo.sefl  films  and  hiiils  that 
he  made  thirty-six  exposures.  He  sends  the  rolls  to 
his  dealer  to  he  developed  and  jirinted.  Several  days 
later  lie  receives  a jiackage  with  thirty-six  pieces  of 
film  and  eight  chalky  prints.  He  fails  to  understand 
the  discrepancy.  He  made  thirty-six  exiiosures  and 
he  should  have  thirty-six  jirints.  I'here  must  he 
.something  wrong  with  the  camera.  He  goes  tf>  the 
dealer  and  is  told  the  truth — that  he  underexposed 
every  picture,  that  he  moved  the  camera,  that  he  set 
the  focusing-scale  for  six  feet  when  it  should  have 
been  iidinity.  that  he  used  F Si  instead  of  F 1(>  and 
that  the  shntter-siieed  was  .set  for  one  hundredth  of  ;i 
secoml  instead  of  one  twenty-fifth.  The  pictorial 
record  of  the  trip  is  a failure.  Who  is  to  lilame?  This 
sort  of  picture-making  is  snapshooting. 

In  making  pictures,  this  summer,  the  heginner 
should  try  to  avoid  snapshooting.  It  rerpiires  very 
little  time  and  effort,  comparatively,  to  of)tain  satis- 
factory pictures.  On  a trip  such  as  we  have  descrihed. 
good  record-pictures  woidd  have  been  very  welcome 
even  if  they  were  not  u])  to  artistic  standards.  In 
such  a case.  it  often  happens  that  another  o|)[)ortnnity 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  fails  to  come  his  way.  The 
point  is  to  he  ready  always,  and  to  he  able  to  make  the 


most  of  every  opiiortnnity  to  master  one's  e(|uipment. 
whatever  it  may  he. 

It  may  not  he  amiss  for  me  to  caution  my  readers 
against  what  may  he  called  useless  “vacation"  snap- 
sliooting.  Hundreds  of  films  and  plates  are  wasted 
annually  by  snaiishooters  who  appear  to  confine  their 
picture-making  exclusively  to  subjects  represented  by 
Mamie  sitting  on  the  fence.  Joe  dressed  up  in  Sadie's 
coat  and  hat.  “the  crowd"  as  they  looke<l  on  the  beach, 
George  making  that  “funny  face,"  the  hotel  or  hoarding 
house,  and.  pierhajis,  two  nr  three  views  of  the  scenery. 
F'ive  years  later,  as  a rule,  Mamie  is  forgotten,  Joe  was 
never  heard  from  again,  “the  crowd"  is  scattered,  no 
one  knows  wliere,  George  has  dro])])ed  out  of  sight; 
but  the  two  or  three  jnetures  of  the  hotel  and  scenery 
are  as  valnalde  and  interesting  as  ever.  Mind  you.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  no  jiicture  at  all  he  made  of 
friends  or  acrinaintances;  but  I am  ho|>ing  that  more 
attention  will  he  given  tr>  those  subjects  which  will 
have  a permanent,  pictorial  value  to  the  camerist 
liimself. 

Why  not  try  the  ex])eriment  this  year  of  making 
fewer  hut  better  pictures?  Instead  of  making  several 
exjxisnres  of  a given  point  of  intere.st.  take  the  time  to 
view  it  from  as  many  directions  as  possible,  and  then 
select  the  best  one.  Determine  the  exposure  correctly, 
.set  the  foensing-scale  properly  and  be  sure  that  the 
shutter-s])eed  is  right.  Then.  too.  have  an  eye  for  the 
composition  of  the  subject  — whether  it  be  a mountain, 
person  or  group.  Kven  a record-picture  of  an  old  sign- 
post may  be  made  attractive  provided  care  and  good 
taste  is  used  to  selec-t  a pleasing  point  of  view.  In 
conclnsion,  let  me  urge  the  reader  to  get  more  out  of 
jihotograjiliy  by  avoiding  snaiishooting  and  by  making 
up  his  mind  that  there  is  greater  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  making  pictures  that  are  reall\-  worthwhile. 

.V.  H.  15. 
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Lenses  of  Doubtful  Quality 

lx  the  i)iist,  tlie  name  “anastigmat”  has  generally 
been  limited  to  lenses  in  which  the  defect  of  astig- 
matism has  been  very  completely  corrected.  Photo- 
graphers have  been  willing  to  jiay  for  any  instrument 
described  as  an  anastigmat  a very  much  higher  jirice 
than  for  one  of  the  rectilinear  type,  confident  that  they 
were  buying  a lens  which  would  give  fine  definition  at 
a large  a perture  over  a comparatively  wiile  angle. 
Since  the  war,  warns  The  Amateur  Photographer,  tliis 
state  of  things  has  changed  for  the  worse.  We  have 
recently  seen  and  used  lenses,  called  anastigmats  by 
their  makers  or  sellers,  which  were  inferior  in  defini- 
tion to  a very  second-rate  rajiid  rectilinear  of  the  same 
focus  and  ajicrture.  These  lenses  are  corning  ap- 
parently from  Germany;  but  they  do  not  usually  hear 
the  name  of  any  maker  of  leimte.  We  understand, 
however,  that  there  are  sjuirious  Goerz  instruments  on 
sale,  against  which  we  would  caution  buyers.  Con- 
trary to  a common  impression,  it  is  not  at  all  an  ea.sy 
matter  for  anyone  who  is  not  an  expert  to  test  a lens 
.so  as  to  form  a good  idea  of  its  real  quality  and  con- 
seipient  value.  Siiecimens  of  work  done  with  it,  unless 
the  test-conilitions  are  known  and  appreciated,  are  no 
evidence  at  all.  Those  who  think  of  jiaying  out  money 
on  a high-quality  lens,  will  do  well  to  make  sure  of  what 
they  are  buying.  If  it  is  the  product  of  a llritish 
maker  of  repute,  he  will  always  be  willing  to  certify 
to  its  genuine  character,  ami  when  buying  from  a 
stranger  it  would  be  a wise  precaution  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tins. 


On  Using  Rear  Combination  of  Lens 

.Vs  a new  subscriber  to  your  magazine,  I read  with 
a great  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Wendell’s  article,  “1  Accept 
the  Challenge".  On  looking  over  .some  photographic 
notes,  1 find  under  date  of  January  1!),  the  follow- 

ing:— “l?y  using  the  back  combination  of  the  lens 
only,  and  ])utting  I he  ])ortrail-attachment  over  the 
rear  lens-hood,  life-size  copying  can  be  done.  IMace 
the  object  Jjzo  inches  from  tiie  shniter  and  sto|i  down 


to  F/ ;3fi.  Without  the  portrait-attachment,  place  the 
object  534  inches  from  the  shutter.” 

Shortly  before  the  above  was  written  I became  the 
owner  of  an  Icarette  D.  ^34  x 434,  "’ith  an  F/4.5 
Carl  Zeiss  lens,  dj^-inch  focus.  Tlie  instruction-book 
mentioned  that  the  lens  was  non-convertible.  Of  an 
experimental  turn  of  mind,  I spent  one  afternoon 
using  the  rear  lens,  focusing  through  a groundgla.ss 
back.  The  foregoing  note  is  the  result.  Negatives 
made  in  this  way  can  be  enlarged  easily.  I have  en- 
largements of  small  objects,  five  times  natural  size. 
Hy  using  stop  F,  P2.,>  and  1/ 2.5-.second  exposure,  slow- 
moving  in.sects,  such  as  caterpillars,  can  be  pictured 
successfully  in  bright  sunshine. 

Robert  M.  V.xrnum. 


Using  up  the  Developer 

With  the  pre.sent  high  jirices  of  chemicals,  ama- 
teurs are  inclined  to  use  their  develojiing  and  other 
.solution  to  a point  that  reflects  not  a little  on  the 
finality  of  their  work,  says  Photographixchc  Rundschau. 
A much-diluted  developer,  for  in.stance,  cannot  give  a 
sufficiently  strong  negative  nor  full  .shadows  in  the 
I>ositive,  and  may  also  upset  the  whole  gradation  of  the 
picture.  It  causes  lack  of  distinctness  and  sometimes 
hardness.  Forcing  the  developer  may  akso  lead  to 
colored  fog  which  cannot  always  be  got  rid  of  by  ordi- 
nary means.  One  should  not  push  economy  too  far. 
A forced  negative  may  in  the  end  nullify  the  whole 
expen.se  of  the  picture  and  necessitate  another  ex- 
liosure.  It  is  ]>recisely  in  tlie  handling  of  the  negative 
that  we  shouhl  not  be  misled  by  a false  economy;  we 
should,  on  the  contrary,  always  endeavor  to  produce 
the  best  possible.  for  the  negative  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  photographic  work,  and  no  existing 
printing-process  can  give  a .satisfactory  picture  from 
a bailly-handlefl  negative.  Intensifying  or  reducing 
negatives  is,  at  best,  only  a last  resort  and  in  un.skilled 
hands  is  more  likely  to  injure  rather  than  improve  the 
result.  This  warning  applies  also  to  overworking 
the  fixing-bath,  for  an  insufficiently  fixed  plate  is  apt 
to  cause  further  sjioilage. 
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Exposing  and  Developing  Non-Halation  Plates 

Xox-HALATioN  plates  are  an  article  that  many 
photofiraphers  think  they  can  do  without;  and, 
yet,  tliey  are  often  the  ones  who  demand  the  greatest 
sharpness  from  their  lens.  Hnt  what  is  the  nse  of  in- 
tense sharpness,  which  is  often  necessary,  if  the  plate 
used  is  nnahle  to  reprodnce  it.^  Whoever  has  to  make 
architectural  or  interior  ])hotr)gra])hs  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  common  jjlates  will  never  produce  the 
resnlts  desired,  and  that  they  give  only  disap])ointment 
and  dissatisfaction.  We  will  not  discuss  here  the  nature 
of  non-halation  ]dates.  Imt  will  call  attention  to  only 
a few  ])oints  that  are  very  imi)ortant  in  practice.  First, 
it  shonid  be  remeinbereil  that  at  the  pre.sent  day  non- 
halation  plates  are  as  a rule  also  orthoehroniatic.  For 
the  latter,  however,  there  are  ditferent  rnles  regarding 
exposure  from  those  ap])lying  to  ordinary  ])lates.  IMost 
plates  of  orthoehroniatic  nature  require  a suitable 
yellow  filter  to  bring  out  their  fnll  color-sensitiveness: 
this  always  increa,ses  the  time  of  exqiosnre,  acconling 
to  its  intensity,  the  length  of  which  must  he  caicniated 
with  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances.  For  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  known  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  iilate  as  a basis  ami  regulate  the  ex- 
posure by  it  ami  increase  the  time  according  to  the 
density  of  the  filter.  With  good  orthoehroniatic  ])lates 
and  a moderately  light  filter  doubling  the  exjiosnre 
will  generally  be  sufficient.  The  oft-cited  saying  that 
orthoehroniatic  ])lates  should  be  plentifully  exjiosed 
is  onl,\'  of  value  when  working  with  |ilates  whose  sjieed 
is  unknown.  Also  the  lielief  that  non-halation  jilates 
require  longer  exposure  owing  to  the  lack  of  liack  re- 
flections does  not  hold. 

Develojiing  non-halation  plates  may  be  somewhat 
more  uncertain  in  unpractised  hands.  This  is  due  to 
the  protective  coating  which  is  generally  colored,  and 
makes  the  jirogress  less  clearly  distinguishable  when 
develojiing.  than  with  ordinary  plates,  so  that  the  lie- 
ginner  is  ajit  to  either  under-  or  over-develop  because 
the  image  does  not  strike  through. 

I ’lining  rii  ph  inch  c Uiiii  ilncha  u . 

Panchromatising  Plates  for  Bi-  and  Tri-chrome 
.Selection 

AVith  the  following  formula  by  Professor  Xaniias 
much  purer  plates  can  be  obtained  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary formula  richer  in  coloring-material: 

Pinachrome.  1 per  1000.  . I cc.  17  minims 

Pinaverdol.  1 per  10011  , 1 cc. 

Pinacyanol,  1'2  per  lOPP  1 cc. 

With  this  bath  neither  turntable,  ventilator  nor  alco- 
hol bath  is  necessary.  The  jilate  is  immersed  for  two 
minutes  in  the  bath  and  is  removed  without  turning, 
so  that  the  dripjiings  at  the  bottom  will  not  flow  back 
on  the  plate.  It  is  then  stood  vertically  on  a iiiece  of 
blotting-i)aper.  Dry  in  a box  with  calcium  cldoride 
and  use  within  a few  hours.  The  addition  of  1.7  to  .SO 
grains  of  bf)ric  acid  to  this  bath  will  prevent  any  tend- 
ency to  fog.  I’rngrcn.so  Fnlngrafirn. 


Pinholes  in  a Shutter-Blind  and  their  Repair 

WiiEX  a roller-blimi  shutter  has  lost  the  bloom  of  its 
youth,  the  first  indication  of  age  generally  takes 
the  form  of  one  or  two  minnie  holes  in  the  fabric  of 
the  blind.  At  a lime  when  apparatus  is  being  brought 
into  u.se  for  the  first  time  for  some  months,  the  blind 
of  the  shutter,  if  it  has  such  a fitting,  shonid  be  care- 
fully examined,  by  holding  it  up  to  a strong  light  and 
looking  through  it  while  allowing  the  blind  to  tra\el 
slowly.  If  any  holes  are  found,  they  must  be  stop|)ed 
up  before  the  shutter  is  used,  or  they  will  give  rise 
to  fogged  negatives,  or,  at  times,  to  mysterious  “ghost" 
elfects. 

If  the  holes  are  at  all  numerous,  it  is  l>etter  not  to 
attempt  to  repair  them,  but  to  .send  the  shutter  back 
to  its  makers,  to  have  a new  blind  fitted  to  it.  They 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  material  has  i)crished.  But 
if  they  are  only  two  or  three  in  number,  and  the  blind 
in  other  re.sj)ects  .seems  to  be  lasting  well,  they  can  be 
stoi)ped  up  by  means  of  an  oi)aque  rubber-solution. 

The  most  suitahle  mixture  for  the  |)urpose  is  made 
by  dis.solving  .some  shreds  of  rubber  in  chloroform  to 
make  a fairl,\  licpiiil  solution,  to  whicli  is  added  an  equal 
bulk  of  black-asphallum  varnish.  Tho.se  who  are 
microscoi)ists  will  have  this,  as  it  is  what  is  used  to 
make  the  black  rings  when  mounling  objects,  'i'he 
two  solutions  shonid  be  well  mixed,  and  a drop  juil 
over  each  of  the  pinholes  with  a pointed  stick.  It 
should  l)c  given  time  to  get  thoroughly  dry  Ijefbre 
rolling  up  the  blind. 

M.  A.  Wii-sox.  in  The  Ainatenr  I’hoingrapher. 

The  Removal  of  .Stains  from  the  Hands  or 
from  Clothing 

'I'he  removal  of  stains  from  the  hamls  is  a compara- 
tively simple  matter,  says  Stmlin  LIghl.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  staiu-remover  works 
ecpially  well  with  ink-stains  as  with  developer  stains. 
F'or  developer-  or  ink-stains,  immerse  the  hands  in  the 
following  solution: 

Water,  ounces 

Pota.ssium  permanganate.  ^2  ounce 

.Sulidinric  acid  C.I’.,  7.7  minims 

Rinse  and  apply  a .7  jut  cetd.  solution  of  sodinin 
bisulphite  or  iTiimerse  the  hamls  in  an  acid  hyj)o 
solution.  If  the  one  api)lication  is  not  sufficient,  rinse 
the  hands  thoroughly  and  repeat  the  oi)cration.  'This 
will  remove  stains  caused  l).v  any  of  the  ordinary 
writing  or  stamping-inks  as  well  as  practically  all 
forms  of  develoiuT-stains.  However,  silver-stains  are 
not  likely  to  yield  to  this  treatmeid,  as  silver  is  much 
more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  hands.  In  the  days 
when  the  i>hotographer  silvered  his  own  i)aper.  silver- 
stains  were  removed  from  the  hands  with  cyanide; 
but  as  this  chemical  is  a deadly  poison,  we  would  not 
advi.se  its  use  for  any  purpose  without  a full  knowl- 
edge of  its  dangerous  character.  For  the  removal  of 
silver-stains  we  suggest  the  l)leaching-solution  which 


is  used  when  prints  are  to  be  re-developed.  Make 
up  tlie  solution  as  follows- 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  1 ounce 
Potassium  bromide,  1 ounce 
Water,  24  ounces 

When  the  silver-stain  has  been  bleached  out  with  this 
solution,  rinse  the  hands  and  immerse  them  in  an 
acid-hypo  solution. 

To  remove  the  developer-  or  ink-stains  from  white 
faln-ics,  the  acid-permanganate  solution  recommended 
for  the  hands  will  also  remove  the  stain  from  the  fabric; 
but  in  doing  so  it  is  apt  to  weaken  it  because  of  the 
])re.sence  of  the  strong  acid.  The  following  method 
is  less  harmful:  soak  the  stained  ]>ortion  of  the  faljric 
in  a 5 per  cent,  .solution  of  oxalic  acifl  or  acetic  acid 
for  two  minutes;  rin.se  for  two  minutes  and  then  apply 
a saturated  solution  of  bleaching-powder  (calcium- 
hypochlorite).  If.  after  ten  minutes’  bleaching,  the 
stain  does  not  disappear,  rinse  thoroughly-  and  re- 
ap])ly  the  acid-solution,  and,  if  nece.s.sary,  the  hypo- 
cldorite-solution  and,  finally,  wash  thoroughly.  Only 
the  ])ortions  of  the  fabric  that  contain  the  stains 
neeil  be  given  this  treatment. 

(.’olored  fabrics  should  never  be  treated  with  the 
acid-j)ermanganate  solution,  as  it  will  bleach  out  the 
color  that  is  in  the  fabric.  Use  the  last-mentioned 
method  for  stains  in  colored  fabrics.  To  remove 
silver-stains  from  white  or  colored  fabrics,  bleach  in 
the  following  solution  for  ten  minutes: 

Pota.ssium  ferricyanide,  1 ounce 
Potassium  bromide,  34  ounce 
Water,  ,‘!2  ounces 

Then  apply  an  aciil-hypo  solution.  Wash  the  fabric 
tlioroughly;  and.  if  the  stain  is  not  completely  removed, 
the  treatment  should  be  repeated. 

Iodine  stains  on  the  hands  or  on  faltrics  may  be  re- 
moved l>y  ap])lying  a weak  solution  of  hypo  or  a few 
droi)S  of  an  ordinary  fixing-bath.  The  hypo  should 
then  be  removed  by  washing. 


An  Aid  to  Sharp  Focusing 

Ur  is  .sometimes  found  particularly  difficult — espe- 
cially when  working  in  dark  interior.s — to  focus  an 
oliject  sharply  on  the  groundglass.  Flashlight-work 
also  i)re.sents  such  a difficulty,  an  assistant  often  lieing 
necessary  to  hold  a lighted  taper  near  the  object  to 
facilitate  focusing.  If  the  groundglass  is  of  particularly 
coarse  grain,  tlie  difflcnlty  is  increa.sed.  Methods 
have  lieen  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  render  the 
screen  semi-transparent  by  coating  it  with  grease  and 
similar  sulistaiices;  but  in  my  experience,!’.  N.  T.  goes 
on  to  .say  in  The  British  Joiinwl,  there  is  no  lietter 
method  than  the  old  one  of  cementing  a inicroscoiiic 
cover-glass  to  the  ground-side  of  the  fociising-screen. 

,\cross  the  center  of  the  screen  and  on  the  ground- 
side,  two  lines  are  ruled  in  waterproof  ink.  These 
should  be  strong  and  black,  yet  not  too  thick.  \ 
circular  microscope  slide  cover-glass,  which  is  of  ex- 
treme thinness,  is  then  attached  to  the  center  of  the 
screen,  also  upon  the  ground-side  and  over  the  cross- 
lines, by  the  aid  of  Uanada  balsam.  To  do  this  the 
balsam  is  first  warmed,  and  when  just  fluid,  a (piantity 
equal  to  about  one  minim  is  placed  uiion  the  spot 
where  the  two  lines  cross.  The  cover-glass,  after  clean- 
ing, is  then  yilaced  over  this,  and  gently  yiressed  down. 
The  balsam  will  now  syiread  out  and  eventually  extend 
to  the  edges  of  the  cover-glass.  It  will  now  be  found 
that  I he  balsam  has  tilled  the  grain  of  the  screen,  and 


has  produced  a perfectly  clear  spot,  which  is  covered 
by  the  glass-circle.  The  screen  should  be  placed  upon 
one  side  in  a warm  place,  until  the  balsam  has  dried. 
This  usually  takes  a day  or  two. 

To  use  the  screen  it  is  necessary  to  place  a focusing- 
magnifier  over  the  spot,  and  focus  sharply  upon  the 
eros.s-lines.  The  magnifier  .should  then  be  clamped 
by  means  of  its  tightening-ring,  and  is  thus  adjusted 
to  the  thickness  of  the  focusing-screen.  In  actual 
use  the  aerial  image  is  sharply  focused  by  the  magnifier 
in  the  plane  of  the  groundglass.  as  seen  through  the 
clear  spot;  but  I find  it  necessary  to  have  the  camera- 
lens  opposite  the  portion  of  the  screen  occupied  by  the 
cover-glass  spot.  When  focusing  has  been  done, 
the  lens  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required  for  the 
inclusion  of  neces.sary  amount  of  subject. 


Saving  Old  Sulphite 

Altiiouoh  many  photographers  realise  the  necessity 
of  using  sodium-sulphite  of  good  quality,  probably 
few  of  them  would  bother  to  make  a test  which  shows 
the  proportion  of  .sodium-sulphate  that  had  formed 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  particularly  .so  where 
tpiantities  of  only  a few  pounds  are  involved;  yet,  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  we  hesitate  to  throw  away 
even  small  lots  of  a chemical  that  looks  to  the  eye  as 
if  it  “might  be  all  right.’’ 

Accordingly,  I have  found  that  many  use  the  sus- 
pected sulphite  for  compounding  their  acid-fixing  bath, 
failing  to  reali.se  that  a b;ad  fixing-bath  can  spoil  more 
prints  than  a batch  of  jjoor  developer.  When  acid  or 
an  acid  salt  is  added  to  tlie  hypo,  a milky  solution  of 
sulphur  is  thrown  down  unless  sodium-sulphite  is 
pre.sent.  Adding  sulphite  later  will  not  take  up  the 
sulphur;  unless,  imleed.  we  wish  to  re-manufacture  our 
hypo  by  boiling  the  sulphur  in  a solution  of  sodium- 
sulphite.  So,  we  see  that  we  should  be  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  sulphite  we  use  in  the  acid-fixing  bath. 

The  stale  sulphite  can  be  u.sed  in  compounding 
developer  for  prints  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  it, 
as  its  presence  does  no  harm;  but  on  account  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  amount,  I prefer  to  save  my  stale 
sulphite  for  the  pyro-fleveloper  I use  with  plates. 

If  the  sulphite  has  deteriorated,  it  is  immediately 
visible  in  the  color  of  the  negatives.  U-se  more  sulphite 
until  the  negatives  are  of  a satisfactory  color. 

WifvN  W.  D.widso.x. 


Durable  Solutions  of  Potassium-Ferricyanide 

It  is  well  known  that  .solutions  of  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  not  only  in  the  .so-called  “Farmer’s  reducer” 
iiiit  also  in  the  bleaching-baths  of  the  modern  sulphur- 
toning  [irocess,  .soon  .spoil.  This  can  be  avoided  partly 
l>y  keeping  the  solutions  in  the  dark  or  in  yellow-glass 
bottles.  It  is  po.ssil)le,  however,  to  increa.se  their 
durability  by  a very  simple  method,  according  to  Lux, 
a Dutch  photo-journal — the  addition  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  practical  for  this  purpose  to  use  about  twice 
as  much  salt  as  of  ferricyanide.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  other  chemicals  with  the  same  object, 
in  which  tlie  preserving-power  of  pota,ssium  bromide 
for  the  ferricyanide  was  proved.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  the  expensive  bromide  instead  of  the  cheap 
kitchen-salt  is  not  only  a useless  increa.se  of  the  cost, 
but  also  lengthens  somewhat  the  time  of  bleaching, 
which  is  not  the  ca.se  with  the  salt;  nor  is  any  after- 
effect on  the  toning-  or  reducing-operation  perceptible. 
The  kitchen-salt  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

H.  K.  W.  -A  Formula  for  cleaning  bottles, 
trays,  etc.,  is  made  hy  dissolving  34  ounce  of  i)otas- 
siuni  Incliroinate  in  10  ounces  hot  water.  When  ilis- 
solved.  and  the  solution  is  cold,  add  ]/i  ounce  snli)hnric 
acid,  pouring  it  in  a thin  stream,  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring.  Tliis  will  make  the  mixture  hot  again,  .\llow 
to  get  cold  before  bottling  for  n.se.  'I'he  solution  is 
strongly  corrosive,  so  use  due  care  to  keep  from  hands 
and  clothing. 

.\.  M.  R.  Time  development  is  better  than 
factorial  development  when  dealing  with  neg- 
ati\es  in  regard  to  which  there  is  .some  ilonbt  of  the 
exposure.  Subject  to  making  ]>roper  allowance  for 
developer,  temperature,  the  developing-sjieed  of  tlie 
plate  or  film,  and  the  kind  of  negative  ref|iiired,  it  will 
yield  perfect  negatives  without  fail  from  plates  exposed 
with  reasonable  correctness.  Factorial  developmcTit 
is  an  ideal  method  of  irrodncing  ideal  negatives  from 
reasonably  correct  exijosures.  It  is  not  so  good  for 
underexitosure  or  overexposure  as  time  developmeni, 
because  it  tends  to  over-develop  nnderex[)o.sures  and 
under-develoi)  overexposnres,  so  that  the  over-contrast 
of  an  underexposed  negative,  and  the  nnder-contrast  of 
an  overexi)osed  negative  are  emirhasised  and  after- 
treatment  is  more  difficult.  One  great  ail  vantage  of 
time  development  is  that  a regular  darkroom  is  not 
essential.  .\tiy  room  from  which  white  light  can  be 
excluded  temporarily  will  serve. 

r.  .\.  K.  The  circular  unglazed  spots  on 
your  print,  which  is  a glossy  one,  are  probably  due  to 
unexpelled  air-bubbles  between  the  jirint  and  tlie  ferro- 
tyi)e  plate  when  sc|neegeeiiig  it.  They  can  lie  i>re- 
vented  liy  rolling  the  back  of  the  iirint  firmly  and 
thoroughly;  also,  the  ferrotype  plate  should  be  Hat  and 
clean. 

K.  M P..  To  renovate  a faded  print  is  rather 
a difficult  matter.  If  the  print  is  valuable  enough  to 
renovate,  it  is  too  valuable  to  expose  to  the  risk  of  such 
a process.  'I'he  best  idan  would  be  to  make  a copy  of 
the  picture.  If  it  is  only  faded  you  will  find  that  a very 
satisfactory  copy  may  be  made — much  better  in  ap- 
pearance than  might  be  sn|)[)osed.  ,\fter  yon  have 
obtained  a good  negative  of  the  picture,  you  might  tr,\- 
to  renovate  the  faded  print.  First,  wash  it  thoroughly 
and  then  intensify  it  very  slightly  with  mercury  and 
ammonia  in  the  same  manner  that  yon  intensify  a 
negative. 

(b  H.  ( '.  -.\n  adhesive  for  labels  to  be  used  mi 
bottles  can  be  made  by  mixing — in  the  onler  given — 
white  dextrine  'i  ounces,  diluteil  acetic  acid  1 ounce, 
water  .5  ounces  and  methylated  spirit  I ounce.  This 
formula  makes  an  adhesive  similar  to  that  used  ou 
[lostage-stamps. 

•1.  II.  I).  The  image  in  a film  is  roni!JOS(’(i  of 
silver-particles.  When  light  is  allowed  to  shine  through 
the  film,  the  particles  absorb  light  and  appear  darker 
than  the  background  so  that  the  negative  is  seen.  If 
the  film  is  held  against  a dark  background,  it  is  (piite 
possible  for  the  silver-iiart icies  to  catch  the  light  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  apjiear  lighter  than  the  back- 
ground and  in  this  case  the  image  will  be  seen  as  a ])o-,i- 
tive.  'rids  is  best  seen  in  very  clear  films,  such  as  are 
obtained  with  nmlerexjiosure  and  not  too  much  develop- 


ment, because  the  image  then  appears  against  the 
t rans])arent  background  of  the  clear  libn,  and  if  a 
darker  shadow  is  behind  tliis,  it  is  (|iiite  easy  for  the 
silver-particles  to  reflect  more  light  than  the  back- 
ground. 

E.  R — A waxing-solution  to  brighten  up 
bromide  prints  is  coni])(  i.sed  of  the  following: 


Benzol  S oz. 

Beeswax I oz. 

Rosin  34  "z. 

'I'urpentine '2  oz. 


Pour  a pool  of  this  ou  the  print,  rub  it  in  thoronghl>- 
with  a tnft  of  cotton,  and  polish  dr\'  with  a clean  wad 
of  cotton. 

B.  M.  R.  A flexible  background  that  can  be 
rolled  up  and  handled  without  showing  cracks  or 
crea.ses,  is  made  as  follows:  Pre|>are  the  stretche(l 

sheeting  or  canvas  with  a coat  of  sizing  as  usual.  l)is- 
.solve  a bar  of  ordinary  yellow  .soap  (shaved)  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  by  boiling.  .\<hl  half  an  ounce  of  glycer- 
ine and  a ixuind  of  the  desired  pigment,  with  continnal 
stirring,  until  a smooth  paint  is  obtained. 

F.  S.  P.  -Extremely  rapid  drying  of  prints 
is  not  considered  best  for  the  highest  grade  of  work, 
es|H'cially  in  portraiture.  Prints  on  most  papers  lose 
brilliancy  and  seem  to  lose  color  on  drying.  'I'hese 
conditions  are  appreciably  increasecl  if  dried  (|ni<  kly 
by  heat,  the  print  taking  on  more  of  a dead-mal  finish 
and  tending  to  lose  the  slightly  oli\'e  totie  that  is  usually 
considered  more  i)leasing  than  a decided  bine-black. 

G.  B M.  Ray-filters  are  of  great  value  in 
landscape-photography  and  in  many  forms  of 
camer:i-work.  For  ordinary  sna])shot-photogra]>hy  a 
three-time  ray-filter  will  serve  yon  better  than  one  that 
requires  more  exposure.  ,\s  yon  say  that  most  of 
\'onr  pictures  are  onl-of-door  subjects  and  that  \'on 
wish  to  be  able  to  include  clouds,  we  are  sure  that  a 
three-time  ray-filter  will  do  nicely.  ^ Our  local  dealei 
shonhl  be  able  to  siipjcly  the  correct  filter  for  your 
camera. 

.V.  S.  A Rapid  rectilinear  lenses  are  well 
adapted  to  landscape-photography.  .Ml  hough 
we  ad\’ise  every  camerist  to  icnrchase  the  best  possible 
lens  that  he  can  afford,  we  can  assure  yon  that  the  recti- 
line:ir  len.ses  made  by  standard  lens-a nd-camer.'i  manu- 
facturers are  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  meet  your 
recinireinents. 

E.  .\.  M.  “Still-Eife  Photography  an  Aid  to 
the  .Studv  of  Pictorial  (Composition’’,  was  t he  I itie 
of  an  article  by  William  S.  Davis,  published  in  Ihe 
•January.  1!)2I,  PnoTi)-En,\  M.\o \/i  VK.  'I’his  is  prob- 
ably the  article  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  We 
can  furnish  you  with  a copy  of  the  magazine  for  the 
regular  ])rice.  2.)  cents. 

If.  II.  B.  A'our  friend  is  eligible  to  enter 
prints  in  our  contests  provided  tlu>  jirints  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  contest  s.  ( dntcstants  in  eit  her  t he 
.Advanced  or  Beginners'  ('ompetition  should  do  all  the 
work  of  exposing  the  plate,  developing.  |)rinting,  en- 
larging, <‘tc.,  necessary  to  prodni'c  the  print  sent  in. 
.Any  assistance  or  work  done  bv  |)hoto-fiuishing  firms 
renders  prints  ineligible  to  onr  contests. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


l.AKE  EKIE  BELOW  A.MHEHSTBURG 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


ROWE  D.  MURRAY' 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


('iilci)lT  is  (Inc  tlic  niiikcr  of  this  |)icturc  for  liavinc 
(lone  very  well  under  diHicnlt  conditions;  more  credit, 
however,  wonid  he  due  if  he  Innl  siniplitied  the  setting 
hy  removing  the  hric-a-hrac  from  the  piano  and  taking 
the  three  small  jiictiires  from  the  wall.  As  the  iieojile 
are  listening  to  the  mnsic.  would  it  not  have  Keen  better 
to  concentrate  tlie  attention  of  the  children  on  the 
Vicirola  and  leave  out  the  toys  that  seem  to  engross 
them.^  d'he  begonia  nnght  go,  too,  and  if  possible,  a 
^•iewpoint  nnght  have  been  taken  to  lea\e  out  the 
curtain  that  draws  the  eye  to  the  left  margin  of  the 
|)ietnre.  All  this  would  tend  to  simidifv  the  theme  and 
cerder  the  interest. 

d'lie  lighting  seems  very  good,  bnt  the  iierspeetive 
is  bad.  if  possible  the  nse  of  the  rear  combination  of 
the  lens  (focal  length  I t inches)  woidd  ha\  e given  more 
trnthfni  rendering.  H.\'  oiannng  the  lens  wider,  the 
loss  of  light  thus  entailed  might  liave  been  |)artly  over- 
come, and  t he  nse  of  more  powder  and  a reflector  wonid 
have  snpplie;!  the  additional  compensation.  Or  mo\- 


ing  the  lady  farther  Ijack — letting  her  stand  by  the  boy 
— wonid  have  obviated  the  untrue  drawing. 

15ert  Leach, 


Highlights  too  chalky,  shadows  too  dense,  is  the 
first  impression  one  receives  upon  looking  at  “A  Alnsical 
Entertainment”.  iMr.  I’ote  cannot  be  said  to  have 
sncces.sfnily  attained,  in  this  picture,  a scene  that 
harmoni.ses  with  the  theme  suggested  by  its  caption, 
for  .several  important  reasons,  i.c.:  lack  of  unity;  pro- 
fusion of  unnecessary  detail  in  the  background;  an 
imbalanced  composition.  Lack  of  unity.  ,\t  least 
three  of  the  characters  are  patently  interested  in  any- 
thing bnt  the  mnsic  that  is  being  reproduced — note 
the  baby  who.se  attention  is  attracted  liy  the  nianipu- 
lator  of  the  flashlight ; the  boy  playing  with  a toy  auto- 
moliile;  the  older  boy  stamling  near  the  Victrola, 
engaged  in  reading  the  titles  of  records.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  children  are  difticnlt  subjects  to  be 
incindeil  and  convincingly  posed  in  such  a conpiosition 
as  this  one.  To  have  excluded  them  would  have  been 
much  better — not  to  mention  the  im])rovement  to  the 
scene  that  this  would  effect  through  overcoming  the 
present  overcrowded  a|>pearance. 

Profusion  of  unnecessary  detail.  Oval  and  rec- 
tangular pictures  on  the  walls,  kewpie-doll,  vase,  ivory- 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


clock,  slieet-imi.sic.  etc..  juTsist  in  obtruding  on  the 
attention,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  compo.sition 
as  a whole.  An  md)alanceil  arrangement . It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  overloaded 
appearance  of  one  side  of  the  room  as  compared  with 
the  lightness  of  the  other.  'Phis  etfect  is  due  to  most  of 
the  actors,  and  all  of  the  hea\y  ])ieces  of  furniture — 
Victrola.  piano  and  chairs — l)eing  on  the  .same  side  of 
the  parlor  (.^).  It  might  help  somewhat  to  restore  the 
equilil)rinm  if  the  lady  in  the  foreground  (who.  by  the 
way,  is  altogether  too  ck)se  to  the  camera)  were  a.sked 
to  change  her  position  to  one  opposite  the  little  girl  in 
wliite.  To  relieve  the  nif)notonous  similarity  of  ])osture 
now  in  evidence,  she  should  be  posed  in  a position 
facing  the  Victrola.  or,  in  other  words,  pliotogra])lu‘d 
from  over  her  right  shoulder. 

E.  Th.ui.\n, 


1 frsTRESsixGLY  Strong  contrasts  of  blacks  and  whites. 
Center  of  picture  and  main  interest  pure  black-  to 
which  the  eye  is  not  naturally  drawn.  Woman  in  right 
foreground  too  [)rominent  for  the  best  effect.  Hoy  at 
the  machine  posed  naturally.  Young  lady  in  left  back- 
ground and  girl  sittingat  right  well  and  naturally  posed. 
Hoy  on  the  floor  with  roller-skates  in  a totally  unnatural 
position  and  accentuates  the  idea  of  pose  for  the  occa- 
sion. (iirl  at  the  left  with  the  iloll  utterly  absurd  and 
unnatural.  Kids  of  that  age  do  not  assume  such  [>osi- 
tions  while  listening  to  a phonograph.  She  and  the  boy 


on  the  floor  are  clearly  holding  their  breath  until  the 
camera  clicks.  Hackgronnd  white,  spotty  and  distract- 
ing. Remeily?  Remove  figure  in  right  foregrouml. 
laliminate  the  boy  who  is  more  interested  in  skates 
than  music.  Let  the  girl  play  with  her  doll  and  be 
natural.  I'se  a little  friction  on  the  highliglits  of  the 
negative  .so  they  shall  not  be  so  strong  in  the  back- 
ground. In  other  words,  the  aim  of  the  ])ictnre  is  to 
represent  a groii])  of  ])eople  listening  to  music.  Re<lnce 
or  remove  e\’er\  thing  that  weakens  this  imi>ression. 

E.  E.  C.  Monsi'. 


The  first  thing  that  I should  criticise  is  the  excessive 
contrast  in  the  ])ieture.  The  phonograi)h  and  the  boy 
are  so  dark,  that  there  is  no  detail  to  be  di.stingaushed; 
and  the  white  curtain  in  the  background  ami  the  two 
white  dresses  in  the  foreground  claim  loo  much  atten- 
tion. The  two  figures  in  the  right  foreground  are  too 
near  the  camera  for  best  results.  The  lady  at  the  right, 
crowded  |>artly  out  of  the  [)ieture.  is  the  worst  offender 
against  artistic  standards.  The  eluhlren  on  the  floor 
look  ])osed.  inst(‘ad  of  nafurally  playing  with  their 
toys  or  listening  to  the  music. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  move  or  remove  the  two  figures  in 
the  foreground;  {-afeh  the  children  in  more  natural- 
looking  at  I it  udesL  and  give  the  room  more  light  to  sliow 
U[)  the  dark  corners,  and  it  might  make  a very  interest- 
ing ])ietnre  of  a musical  entertainment. 

.\.  I,.  0\  F.TiToX. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

'l'nK  juvenile  portrait,  “I’aur'.  1>\'  Herbert  Laml)ert, 
F.K.P.S.,  the  initial  picture  of  tliis  issue,  is  of  an  aijpeal- 
ing,  restful  character.  It  is  refined  and  nneonventional 
in  treatment,  and  the  po  e,  somewhat  unusual  for  a 
child,  is  thoughtful,  meditative  and  intellectually  sug- 
gestive. Three  prints  by  this  artist,  though  not  .so 
interesting  as  this  month’s  frontispiece,  were  exhibited 
at  the  International  Salon,  Art  Center,  New  \'ork. 
recently.  Xo  data. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  J.  Ronson  Hall's 
narrative,  pages  d to  8.  are  to  be  regarded  as  sna])shots. 
made  of  sid)jects  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  as 
l)ictorial  efforts.  Data,  which  might  be  heli)ful  to 
tourists  contemi)lating  a visit  to  these  British  places  of 
interest,  were  not  sui)])lied  by  the  photograi)her. 

Dresdenl  What  a wealth  of  memories  the  mention 
of  this  remarkably  attractive  and  historically  interesting- 
city  recalls  to  one  who,  like  the  Editor,  has  lived  there 
and  learned  to  love  it.  The.se  visit.s — .several  of  over 
one  year  each,  during  a period  from  1878  to  1!)03 — were 
jjreceded  by  a three-year  course  at  the  local  Polytechnic, 
and  marked  by  innumerable  visits  to  the  Royal  Opera, 
where  he  heard  nearly  all  the  .standard  operatic  works 
of  the  German,  Italian  and  IVench  schools:  attended 
the  finest  concerts;  a<lmired  and  studied  the  marvelous 
contents  of  the  Royal  Picture-Gallery;  made  numerous 
foot-tours  to  the  neighboring  Saxon  Switzerland,  and 
enjoyed  many  steamboat-excursions  up  ami  down  the 
river  Elbe.  He  visited,  .several  times,  the  famous 
Royal  Saxon  Porcelain-Eactory  at  Meissen,  situated  a 
short  distance  down  the  river  Elbe  and,  wheii  in 
Dresden  on  business  in  the  eighties,  maile  calls  on  the 
Dresden  l*hoto-Pa]>er  Works,  where  a celebrated  brand 
of  albumen  i)a])er  was  manufactnred  and  which  was 
used  extensively  in  the  laiited  States  until  superseded 
by  commercial  chloride  ])apers.  With  Dresden — on 
account  of  its  situation,  mu.seums,  history  and  architec- 
tural beauty  desei'vedly  known  as  the  X’orthern 
Florence — as  his  headquarters,  the  Editor  made  easy 
journeys  to  Braunschweig  ( Voigtliinder  Optical  Works); 
Jena  (('arl  Zeiss  Optical  Works);  Eeii)sic  Ifamous 
Gewandhaus  concerts);  Prague  (fascinatiugly  historic 
and  pictures(pie,  old-time  Bohemian  capital  on  the 
Moldau);  classic  AWiiuar,  Xuremberg,  .Munich  and 
other  nearby  places  of  sur|)assing  interest.  There  was 
a rumor  originated  by  some  overzealons  .Vmerican 
newspaper-correspondent,  published  not  long  ago.  that 
Rothenburg,  the  unique  fourteenth-century  town  in 
Bavaria,  had  been  partly  burned  by  citizens  dissatisfied 
with  unfavorable  beer-comlitions;  lhat  the  famous 
Green  \’anlts  (in  Dresden)  containing  a pricele.ss  collec- 
tion of  costumes,  jewels  and  curiosities,  had  been 
entered  and  looted  by  a mob  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  World  Mar,  and,  (pule  recently,  that  the  tiny 
restaurant  (known  to  all  tourists),  the  Bratwiirst- 
Glii  kleiu,  in  X’urendKM-g,  b.ad  been  accident  ly  destroyeil 
by  fire.  These  gratuitous  reiiorts  have  all  proved  lo  be 
uid'ounded.  Bcaul  iful  Dresden  st  ill  remains  untouched; 
so  do  the  other  two  cities.  Of  course,  the  pictures, 
pages  10  to  10,  are  mainl\'  records  and  fail  to  indicate 
the  artistic  appearance  or  character  of  (he  original 
scenes.  Exce|)lious  are  the  views  of  the  Zwinger.  the 
Opera  House  ami  the  Frederick-. \ngusl ns  Bridge.  The 


last-named  group  presents,  left  to  right,  the  towers  of 
the  Royal  ( astle,  the  .\cademy  of  .\rt  and  the  Royal 
Court-Ghnrch;  the  Royal  Opera  Hon.se,  the  tower  of 
the  electric  power-house  and  a .section  of  the  Frederick- 
.\ugustus  Bridge.  In  the  foreground  is  the  landing  of 
the  Elbe  river-steamers.  It  is  a tine,  comprehensive  view. 

The  subjects  by  Harold  AI,  Bennett  were  made  in 
May,  with  a ^2 3^  x -134  Icarette  C camera  fitted  with  a 
4-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tes.sar. 

The  interesting  group  i>icturing  well-known  imple- 
ments of  a prestidigitator,  page  17,  is  offered  by  the 
photographer  as  a study  of  textures. 

Data:  March,  9 .v.m.;  sunlight  through  window; 
334  X 434  -Auto  Graflex;  B.  & L.  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F'/4.o; 
1 10  second;  M’ratten  Panchromatic  plate;  Rytol,  in 
tank;  ,\zo  contact-print. 

•V  still  picture  of  the  poj)ular  .screen-artist,  Billie 
Dove,  page  21,  would  seem  to  justify  its  presentation 
by  reason  of  an  engaging  episode  in  a well-known 
piioto-play  (“All  the  Brothers  Were  Valiant”)  and  the 
l)eauty  of  the  heroine.  The  .setting  at  first  glance  is 
bewildering,  but  it  is  ajjpropriate  and  unavoidable;  yet 
the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  “heroine”  compels 
the  attention  of  the  beholder  and  holds  it.  X'o  data 
were  forthcoming. 

-V  photograph  made  thirty  years  ago  of  a land.seape, 
however  beautiful,  is  of  little  use  nowadays,  save  as  a 
record  of  the  shortcomings  of  pictorial  photograjrhy  of 
bygone  days.  It  is  po.ssible.  neverlheless,  that  such  a 
I)rint  may  show  the  merits  of  a printing-medium  which 
even  today  has  many  adherents,  viz.,  the  Platinotype. 
Its  only  i>ossible  drawback  is  that  it  requires  but  little 
skill  to  produce  a satisfactory  print.  As  for  the  elements 
of  composition,  provided  that  the  print  have  such  a 
merit,  they  are  the  same  today  as  they  ever  were — 
unchanging.  The  danger  of  applying  the  rules  of 
pictorial  composition,  however,  was  the  obviousness 
of  the  form  adopted  by  the  worker.  Often,  too,  the 
arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  picture 
was  symmetrical  or  stiff — not  elastic  or  spontaneous. 
AVith  the.se  implied  apologies,  the  Editor  offers  a picture 
— Mt.  Monadnock  seen  from  the  southeastern  shore 
of  Lake  Gontoocook  (or  Long  Pond)  at  a s])ot  situated 
a short  distance  from  Coutcxjcook  Inn,  on  the  regular 
road  from  Rindge  to  East  Jatfrey,  ])age  22.  The  author 
of  this  vista  remembers  that  he  took  pains  to  .select 
a viewpoint  that  offereil  a pleasing  foreground  in 
order  that  the  rather  clniracterle.ss  surface  of  the  lake 
might  be  partly  screeue<l. 

Data:  Alade  in  midsummer;  about  2 n.M.;  bright 
suu;  Xo.  2 A’oigtliinder  Eur,\scoi)e;  10-inch  focus; 
stop,  F,  22;  exposure,  4 secomis;  ('arbutt's  Blue  Label 
plat  e;  ])yro;  W.  & G.  Platinot,\  j)e  eontact-i)rint. 

When  Mr.  .Vnson  M.  Titus  gazed  on  (he  ruins  of 
Lower  Egyi)t,  he  did  so  astride  a donkey  led  by  a 
yoUTig  fellaheen.  The  facnlt\-  of  adhesion  exercised 
by  our  camerist-sightseer  was  never  once  interrujjted 
exeeihiiig  when  he  \olnntarily  de.scenihxl  from  the 
back  of  (he  beast.  In  ai)preciation  of  the  donkey’s 
ste;idily  maintained  nurnffled  serenity,  Mr.  Titus 
immortalised  Tahuti  by  ]>hotographing  his  |)lacid 
features.  They  illustrate  page  2.5. 

D.-ita:  Marcii;  bright,  hot  suu;  Folding  Pocket 


Kodak  3}4  x ^}4:  oH-incli  Zeiss  Tessar,  series  II  b; 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film;  print  from  enlarged  paper-film. 

The  first  two  of  Dr.  Kohdenburg’s  series  of  snap- 
.shots  which  accomi)an.v  the  photographer’s  descrip- 
tion of  Nantticket  are  “Land  Crabs’’  and  “’Sconset 
in  Rose-time". 

Data;  July  luight  sun;  Graflex  334 x 53-^;  R.  & L. 
Tessar  lens;  1 UO  second;  Eastman  Hromide  enlarge- 
ment. 

July  17;  10  A.M.;  bright  sun;  1 .50  secoml. 

The  wood-interior  by  an  anonymous  worker,  page 
S-2,  breathes  the  spirit  of  midsummer.  It  expresses  in 
a delightfid  way  the  friendly  companionship  of  the 
trees  and  plants  that  glorify  tlie  silent,  peaceful  woods. 
The  birch-trees  rise  i>rondly  from  tlic  embrace  of 
sumptuous  ferns,  forming  a picture  that  lures  the 
poet  ami  the  artist.  I’nfortunately,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  pleasing pre.seutat ion  of  woodland  growth 
remains  unknown,  ami  the  worker  iuexpericTiced  in 
forest-photography  will  receive  tio  mechanical  aid.  there 
being  no  data.  .Artistically,  the  picture  would  gain, 
had  the  artist  thought  to  avoid,  in  some  way,  the  objec- 
tionable white  space  in  the  ui)per  left  corner,  as  well 
as  the  slemler  birch  which  stands  out  so  prominently 
in  the  center.  The  exposure  was  well  timed,  for  there 
is  adequate  detail  and  gradation  througliout  the  picture. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 
LONG  story  could  be  written  on  artistic  interiors 
or,  rather,  inartistic  interiors.  It  seems  strange — yes, 
almost  unbelievable,  that  i)er.sous  of  cultivated,  artistic 
taste,  who  surround  themselves  with  fine  paintings, 
choice  furniture,  rugs  and  other  delightfid  accessories, 
should  so  arrange  them  as  to  present  no  ensemble 
worthy  to  be  photograjihed.  The  present  conqict  it  ion, 
“.Vrtistic  Interiors",  yielded  but  a meagre  number  of 
acceptable  entries.  In  some  instances,  however, 
participants  understood  the  character  ami  meaning 
of  the  sulijects  and.  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a sumiitn- 
ously  furnished  apartment,  songlit  refuge  behind  an 
humble  motive — one  having  the  elements  of  sinqilicity 
and  consistency.  Even  these  unpretentious  com- 
I>ositions  lacked  harmony  of  balance,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  subject  of  artistic  interiors  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  others  in  point  of  results. 
Rut  the  efforts  of  the  unsuccessful  comiictitors  have 
not  been  wasted — as  several  of  them  have  written 
to  the  Editor,  “I  shall  learn  by  my  mistakes".  Ami 
that  is  true  not  only  in  pictorial  jiliotograiihy,  but  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor. 

In  his  effort.  “In  Our  .\ttic",  Edgar  .S.  Smith  has 
expressed  the  sjiirit  of  the  theme  to  be  interpreted 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  'I'he  scene  in  the  npiiermost 
story  of  his  home  is  no  donlit  typical;  it  is  filled  with 
interest  and  suggests,  as  most  attics  do.  a degree  of 
neglect;  ami  yet  in  the  selection  the  artist  recognised 
certain  princiiiles  of  comiiosition.  The  obvious  ilual 
interest  is  not  .so  objectionable  here  as  it  would  be  in 
other  iiictures  where  one  single  object  must  dominate 
the  entire  iiictorial  ensemble.  The  two  chairs  form, 
as  it  were,  a group  in  which  there  is  no  o[)position, 
no  conflict.  The  floor  of  the  room  is  relieved  by  areas 
of  sunlight,  themselves  varied  fiy  slender  shadows, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  faint  so  as  not  to  be  seriously 
objectionable.  The  window  is  of  necessity  the  highest 
light  in  the  picture,  and  to  which  all  else  in  the  room 
appears  subordinated.  The  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder is  slightly  stirred,  for  around  the  objects  repre- 
sented may  lie  a story — humble,  nnpreteutions,  but 
nevertheless  a story;  and  we  may  say  that  the  artist 
has  met  the  problem  ami  solved  it. 


Data;  Made  on  a bright  sunny  day;  334  ^ f34  • 

Rack  Graflex;  correspomling  Ic  Tessar  lens,  at  K 11; 
8 seconds;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  (Racked)  |)late; 
jiyro;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Standard  Rromide;  M.  Q. 

Suj)])osing  that  the  average  comjietitor  would  select 
as  a fitting  motive  for  his  “artistic  interior"  a .section 
or  corner  of  his  home,  W.  II.  Rote  a])plied  the  suggestion 
to  a less  likely  theme- — a circular  saw  at  work,  i.e., 
converting  logs  into  .sections  ready  to  be  made  into 
pulp.  The  photographer  is  to  be  praised  for  so  broadly 
interpreting  the  subject  submitted.  The  main  point 
of  interest,  the  circular  saw,  is  well  ])laced  and  balanced 
by  the  brightly  lighted  window,  d'he  log  to  be  dis- 
sected lies  very  properly  in  a diagonal  position  in  the 
foreground,  but  is  not  objectionably  conspicnons. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bright  object  in  the  lower 
left  corner,  the  conqxisitiou  is  one  of  logical  harmony 
and  convincing  judgment. 

Data:  February,  2 i-.m.;  bright  light;  .334  x 434 
R.  R.  Graflex;  (;3^-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar,  F/4..5;  stoi) 
F 10;  2 minutes;  Ea.stman  Super-Speed  Cut  Film; 
IMetol-IIydro;  luint,  on  Azo  No.  3;  exinisure  made 
from  loo.se  belt. 


Beginners’  Competition 

I’noTOGRAi'iiY  is  a favorite  jia.stime  with  members 
of  the  medical  jirofession.  This  is  proved  by  the 
lirilliant  work  produced  by  sncli  eminent  jilivsicians 
as  Theron  W.  Kilmer,  J.  11.  Pardoe.  A.  1).  Chaffee, 
and  Hannah  G.  IMyrick — work  familiar  to  leaders  of 
this  magazine.  Now,  among  many  ])hysieians  who 
have  surrendered  to  the  hire  of  the  eamcra  is  Frances 
M.  Howell,  M.D.  .Vccording  to  her  voluntary  state- 
ment, Dr.  Howell  has  for  a home-companion  a pro- 
fessional photographer,  ami  in  watching  her  jirocccdings 
has  been  overcome  by  a desire  to  make  a few  experi- 
ments. Noting  that  she  was  eligible  as  a jiarticipant  in 
the  Reginners’  Competition,  Dr.  Howell  contributed  a 
lU'int  which  has  a direct  bearing  on  her  xocation.  It 
ajipears  on  jiage  41.  The  title  of  the  picture  was 
sugge.sted  by  the  children  of  foreign  neighborhoods 
who  always  iiroclaim,  “The  Doctor  Lady’s  at  our 
Hou.se!"  to  the  entire  community.  The  idea  is  jihoto- 
graphically  well  interpreted.  Hail  the  ])rinci])al  feature 
— the  case  of  medicines  on  the  table — been  oflset  by  a 
better-iilaeed  or  differently  arranged  balance,  at  the 
left,  and  were  the  background  less  .severely  jilain.  the 
result  xvonld  doubtless  have  been  artistically  more 
pleasing. 

Data:  Ajiril  18.  Itt'iJ;  light,  Perkins  Hi-Power  Twin 
.Vrc;  Centnry-Sindio  Camera;  Wollensak.  Series  11, 
h'/4.,5  lens;  sto|)  F,  It;  1 minute;  ])rint,  .\rtnra  Iris 
Ruff,  E Smooth. 

realistically  attractive  winter-scene,  R.  M.  \’ar- 
num’s  exiiressively  titled  prize-])ictnre,  on  page  42! 
It  is  a jiity  that  the  camerist  did  not  turn  this  promising 
material  to  more  artistic  advantage.  'rechnically, 
the  result  is  ])erfecl,  and  is  interesting  throughout, 
(iood  judgment  was  shown  in  imiiartiug  character  to 
the  foreground.  What  look  like  two  slender  tree- 
trunks,  at  the  left,  are  seriously  objectionable  and  could 
have  been  easily  obliterated.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  well-lighted  and  clearly  defined  groiq)  of  trees  in 
the  middle.  ,\.  dilferent  viewpoint  would  have  yielded 
a better  conqiosit ion.  but  not  a better  rendering  of 
pers|)ective  than  .seen  in  the  present  jiictnre. 

Data:  January,  l!)23.  It  .\.xi.:  inighl  .sunlight: 

Icarette  D:  Zeiss  1’essar  F 4. .5  lens:  stoj),  f’,  !>;  .5-time 
ray-filter;  I lO  second;  Eastman  film;  jiyro,  tank- 
development;  enlarged  with  Rrownie  F.nlarger;  jirint, 
Nova  Rrome  Normal  I’aper. 
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Example  of  Interpretation 

Those  who  intend  to  participate  in  “Summer- 
Sports”  competition  (wliich  closes  August  31)  and 
select  marines  as  a sidiject,  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  study  of  the  beautifidly  balanced  “On  the 
Wind”,  page  38,  by  F.  W.  G.  Moebus,  wlio  excels  in 
marine-photography. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Mn.  Kow'e  1).  Murkay  snbmits  an  interesting 
marine-study  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  our 
widely  scattered  fellow'-editors. 

Data;  Made  of  Lake  Erie  at  a point  below  Amherst- 
burg,  Ontario;  INlay,  10  a.m.;  hazy  light;  5x7  Poco; 
R.R.  lens,  at  stoj)  F/8;  second;  5x7  Stanley  Plate; 
Eastman  M.  Q.  developer;  Cyko  print. 


The  Value  of  Criticism 

I LIKE  jiraise;  but  I have  learned  not  to  attach  any 
great  importance  to  it.  But  I treasure  every  criticism 
which  comes  and  give  it  careful  and  respectful  study. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  study  to  understand  praise. 
A very  small  percentage  of  it  is  given  from  pure  affec- 
tion and  admiration.  The  rest  is  merely  a social  Inbri- 
cant.  It  serves  to  make  things  more  pleasant,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  take  seriously.  It  does  not  contribute 
to  your  self-knowledge  by  giving  you  a constructive 
analysis  of  your  work,  and  the  spirit  which  depends 
u])on  it  for  inspiration  becomes  the  most  pitiful  of 
“drug-slaves”. 

Not  so  with  criticism — even  obviously  ill-natured 
criticism.  Long  ago,  I made  an  amazing  and  valuable 
discovery  about  praise  and  criticism  as  api>licd  to  my- 
self. I found  that  there  w’asn’t  a particle  of  foundation 
for  most  of  the  praise  I received.  They  would  have 
praised  me  anyway,  either  out  of  desire  to  make  me 
happy  or  to  work  some  scheme  with  flattery  as  its 
camouflage.  Buf  every  word  of  cen.sure  had  .some  basis 
of  truth.  Even  when  the  charges  lirought  against  me 
w'cre  not  true,  the  hate  which  iirspired  those  charges 
was  my  fault. 

It  took  me  .some  time  to  recognise  and  acknowledge 
that  fact.  I have  a very  human  fondness  for  myself. 
I wanted  to  lielievc  my.self  right  even  when  the  other 
chap  thought  I was  wrong.  But  I found  that  the 
other  chap  was  generally  correct.  ,4nd  I also  found 
that  I would  .serve  myself  much  better  by  weighing 
what  he  .said  than  by  getting  “hurt”  or  angry. 

1 have  no  desire  to  be  an  angel.  Pious  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  I see  nothing  alluring  in  a harp.  But 
I would  like  to  be  a successful,  ])opular,  human  while 
here  on  earth.  1 want  to  do  the  scpiare  thing  and  tr> 
be  loved  and  respectctl  for  .so  doing.  And  I've  found 
that  the  sure.st  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to  turn  a deaf 
ear  on  those  who  jirai.se  me,  and  li.stcn  like  the  dickens 
to  those  who  blame  me. 

Elsie  Hobinson,  in  The  Bouton  Traveler. 

Free-.Sitting  Reforming  Itself 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  exiiressions  of  a]>- 
luoval  by  leading  Western  jiortrail-iihotographers  of 
the  jiaragraph  in  which  we  ridiculed  the  clumsy  methods 
of  .some  of  those  who  arc  playing  the  free-sitting  game. 
The  thing  which  interests  us  particularly  is  that  this 


approval  comes  from  people  who  themselves  offer  a 
pretty  fair  number  of  free  sittings,  but  they  like  to  see 
the  system  worked  intelligently,  and,  moreover,  so  we 
hear,  they  take  the  view  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  setting  certain  limits  to  the 
practice  of  approaching  people,  offering  to  photograph 
them  for  nothing.  They  take  the  view — and  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  them,  for  it  is  a point  which  we  have 
emphasi.sed  over  aiul  over  again — that  the  broadcast 
canvassing  of  people  belonging  to  certain  classes  of 
society  is  a stupid  scheme,  and  one  which  is  damaging 
to  photographic  portraiture  as  a whole,  unless  there 
exists  a real  and  unquestionable  demand  by  the  illus- 
trated press  for  jihotograplis  of  the  peojile.  In  a very 
great  number  of  cases  no  such  demand  exists;  the 
canvassing  photographer  says  that  it  does,  simply  by 
way  of  excusing  his  importunity.  His  actual  motive  is 
to  wheedle  an  order  out  of  the  sitter  after  the  sitting 
has  been  given.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  draw  a 
di.stinction  between  the  offer  of  a free  sitting,  which  is 
prompted  by  a known  demand  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
and  that  which  is  oidy  an  underground  dodge  to  obtain 
orders  for  portraits.  Perhaps,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  casusi.stry,  one  may  be  called  legitimate  and  the 
other  illegitimate.  At  any  rate,  some  progress  would  be 
made  towards  eliminating  this  objectionable  feature 
from  the  business  of  photogra])hic  portraiture,  if  some 
agreement  conld  be  come  to  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  broadcast  sy.stern  by  confining  the  invitations  to 
people  who.se  portraits  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  in  current  demand  by  the  newspapers.  W’e  realize 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line,  but  the  di.'-tinction 
which  we  have  maile  may,  perhaps,  supply  a basis  for 
discu.ssion. — Briti.'ch  Journal. 


Oh,  Cameras! 

I STARTED  out  with  a small  box-form. 

It  turned  out  pictures  fine. 

But  soon  I saw  a bellows-type 
,\nd  vowed  it  would  be  mine. 

Hesults — they  were  not  quite  .so  good. 

So  .saiil  I to  myself, 

“Perhaps  I need  a better  lens. 

But  I do  not  roll  in  wealth.” 

•\t  la.st  I bought  an  old  R.R. 

The  shutter  worked  by  air. 

I snapped  my  jiictures  near  and  far; 

The  prints  were  only  fair. 

I pondered  long,  I pondered  oft, 

I tried  and  tried  and  tried, 

.\nd  though  my  friends  said  “Fine  work,  man!” 
I was  not  .satisfied. 

Then  in  a store  I chanced  to  see 
X reflex  very  old. 

The  lens  it  was  a Zeiss  six  three; 

Said  I,  “That  camera's  sold”. 

We  took  it  home,  we  cleaned  it  up 
1 util  it  looked  like  new, 

.\nd  all  that  night  I dreamed  and  dreamed 
Of  what  1 .soon  should  do. 

I've  had  that  camera  ju.st  three  months. 

Next  week  I'll  buy  a “view”. 

^'ou  .see,  my  friends,  I am  ]>osse.s.sed 
Of  cameras  eight  or  nine. 

But  this  old  world  is  yet  to  see 
■\  picture  that  is  mine. 

Leonard  C.  RENiXiE. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Puzzled  Painter 

A « KLL-Kxcnvx  liin(lscape-[)aintei’,  a member  of  the 
Boston  Art  (_'lub  and  a eamera-nser,  lionored  tlie 
Editor  with  a visit  not  long  ago.  He  seemed  to  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  forty-odd  ma.sterpieces  of 
pictorial  photograjjhy  which  adorn  the  Editor's 
sanctnm.  Indeed,  he  spent  nearly  an  hour  going  from 
one  picture  to  anotlier,  admiring  and  favorably  criticis- 
ing now  a landscape,  then  a marine,  now  a genre,  then 
an  interior,  concluding  by  asking  the  probalde  price  of 
several  pictures  (and  the  addresses  of  the  makers)  with 
the  ex|)ressed  intention  to  imrehase  prints  like  them. 

During  the  circuit  of  the  room,  the  distinguished 
artist  had  an  interesting  experience  with  (feorge 
-Vkasu’s  “Dragon-fly,”  one  of  the  sid)jects  of  which  he 
had  decided  to  buy  a print  and  which  was  pul>lished 
and  described  in  the  August,  PiioTO-Eii.\.  In 

commenting  on  the  originality  anil  artistic  beauty  of 
this  picture,  the  painter  seemed  to  be  iiuzzled  by  the 
uniform  structure  and  tonal  quality  of  the  vine  on 
which  the  insect  apjieared  to  be  resting.  “Beautifully 
donel”  he  exclaimed.  Then,  “Detail  suppressed  by 
hand  on  the  negative.^”  he  inqinred.  The  Editor 
replied  in  the  negative.  “Eliminated,  perhaps,  while 
making  this  enlarged  jirint — dodging,  you  call  itP” 
suggested  the  artist.  Another  negative  reply  from 
the  scribe.  “Oh.  1 think  1 know — worked  out  with  an 
air-brush  and  then  copied!”  cried  the  visitor  with  an 
air  of  conviction.  “Sorry  to  disappoint  you;”  quoth 
the  Editor,  “but  none  of  your  theories  is  correct.  \Miat 
you  are  looking  at  is  not  a iiicture  of  the  vine  hut  of  its 
shadou'.  That  is  what  makes  the  theme  original.” 
“But  the  vine,  itself!”  stammered  the  liewildered  artist. 
“Oh.  that  was  near  the  backgrouml.  just  outside  the 
range  of  the  camera,”  explained  the  kiditor. 


Dropping  Into  French 
.As  the  World  Wags: 

The  author  of  “The  Barrier’’  in  today’s  Herald  says 
of  a gentleman  that  she  liked  his  entre  noun.  Does  she 
really  mean  it,  or  does  she  mean  to  say,  like  a distin- 
guished Mrs.  Malaprop,  late  of  Washington,  that  “all 
this  is  strictly  nous  arons?  Was  she  the  lady,  also, 
who  said  that  she  thought  of  taking  an  a])artment  in 
Paris  for  the  year.^  "1  don't  mean  one  of  those  great 
big  apartments,  but  just  a little  vrntre  a terre." 

W.  S.  B.,  in  Boston  Tlcruld. 

[Although  this  paragra])h  has  no  photographic  value, 
it  may  serve  as  a warning  to  those  occasional  contriii- 
utors  who  are  fond  of  using  a French  phra.se,  now  and 
then,  but  are  not  always  happy  or  correct  in  the 
selection. — Ed.] 


Going  and  Coming 

Photo-cubist — “You  see,  we  moderns  strive  for  the 
purgation  of  the  sui>erfluous,  which  throws  the  accent 
on  the  inner  urge.  Do  you  follow  me.^” 

Visitor — “No.  I’m  ahead  of  yon.  I came  out  of  the 
asylum  last  week.” — Exchange. 


Fun  at  the  Printer’s 

Readers  of  PiioTo-Eii.\,  no  doubt,  will  have  noticed 
the  symbolic  ornaments  used  as  signs  of  seiiaration 
in  our  text-pages.  They  appear  in  three  distinct  sizes — - 
large,  medium  and  small.  In  typographical  jiarlance, 
they  are  referred  to  as  70-point,  18-point  and  12-i)oint, 
the  last-named  being  the  smallest  one,  used  in  the  back 
part  of  the  magazine,  i.c.,  in  the  text-pages  which  follow 
the  Editorial  page. 

Recently  one  of  the  luoof-readers,  at  the  (!eo.  11. 
Ellis  Co.  (our  jirinters),  had  been  reading  one  of  the 
“Bed-Time  Stories”,  in  the  Boston  llcrahl.  in  which 
the  Farmer’s  Boy  had  caught  a baby  owl  and  was  keep- 
ing it  in  a cage.  During  the  luncheon-hour,  she  was 
showing  to  the  other  iiroof-readcrs  the  iiicture  of  the 
little  baby  owl  in  captivity  and,  pointing  to  it,  with  an 
expression  of  .synqiathy,  she  exclaimed,  “Just  look  at 
this  cunning,  little  twelve-point  owl!” 

Another  Fogfiy  One 

J'liE  reader  will  not  believe  this  mdess  he  is  a .seasoned 
clubman,  .says  J.  R.  II.  in  The  BhoUniruphic  Dealer. 
In  that  case  he  will  not  see  anything  unlikely  about  it. 

Green  is  an  enthusiast.  He  is  more  than  that,  he 
is  a pioneer.  Nothing  new  e.scapes  Green,  in  fact  he 
anticiiiates  most  of  the  jihotographic  innovations  by 
weeks,  and  his  inventions  are  legion.  Green  is  the 
priilc — and  despair — of  his  club  and  his  dealer. 

Recently  Green  was  in  trouble,  .so  he  hied  him  to 
the  aforesaid  dealer  to  complain  about  a box  of  plates 
which  were  all  fogged.  The  dealer  was  positive  that 
Messrs.  Platemakers  never  turned  out  ready-fogged 
plates.  Was  Green’s  lamp  ,safe.^  (Jreen  laughed. 
Lamps  were  out  of  date.  "Desinsitol?”  quericil  the 
dealer.  “Better  than  that  and  not  .so  messy,”  was 
Green’s  reply,  “1  am  using  red  s])ectacles!” 

Telephone  Amenities 

As  every  telephone-user  knows,  there  are  certain 
letters  which  cause  more  or  less  confusion  on  account 
of  their  similarity  in  sound.  The  letters  f and  s,  m 
anil  n,  b and  d are  special  sources  of  annoyance  and. 
in  the  process  of  cxjilaining.  may  produce  momentary 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  parties. 

While  making  .some  corrections  in  a galley-iiroof 
over  the  telephone,  recently,  a certain  publisher  ex- 
perienced some  ilitlicult\-  in  making  the  young  lady 
proof-reader,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  understand 
that  the  letter  d,  not  b,  was  meant.  I•'inally,  being  in 
a hurry,  the  publisher  shouted  back.  “No;  not  b,  but 
d.  d,  d!  d for  devil!”  Game  back  the  an.swer,  in  accents 
sweet  and  coy,  “Oh,  lou  mean  d;  d for  darling!” 

,\  Good  Reason 

He  (making  a snapshot  of  Niagara  Falls):  “Isn’t 
it  wonderful  to  .see  such  a volume  of  water  dashing 
over  the  falls.^” 

His  comuaxiox:  “I  don’t  think  .so;  there’s  nothing 
to  stop  it.”  London  Fun. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

The  International  Salon,  New  York 

The  liiternatioHal  Salon  conducted  by  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America,  and  held  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Art  Center,  fio  East  otitli  Street,  Xew  York  City, 
from  May  3 to  31,  lt)'23,  proved  to  he  a source  of  keen 
delight  to  photographers,  art-critics  and  discriminating 
pictnre-lovers.  Nearly  five  hundred  ])rints,  selected 
Ijy  the  jury,  were  arranged,  under  glass,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion-rooms of  the  Art  Center.  They  represented  the 
l)hoto-])ictorial  work  of  virtually  every  European 
country,  inchuling  Russia  and  Latvia,  and  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Japan.  There  was  a 
goodly  proportion  each  of  bromoils,  transfers,  gums  and 
platinums,  straight  bromides  having  the  largest 
representation  of  the  ])rinting-mediums. 

The  Hve  prints  (oils)  by  Leonard  Misonne,  of  Hel- 
gium,  led  easily  by  reason  of  their  insi)iring  thematic 
beauty,  dee])  poetic  feeling  and  truly  glorious  techni(|ue 
— unmistakably  the  last  word  in  modified  photograjdiy 
as  a metlium  of  artistic  ex])ression.  They  radiated 
|)eace  and  joy.  A close  second  were  the  four  ))romide 
prints  of  .John  M.  IVhitehead,  in  the  artist's  imi)ies- 
sive  ma.sterly  style.  Herbert  Hairstow’s  five  oil- 
transfers  were  exceedingly  attractive  in  motive,  spirit 
.'ind  workmanshi]).  Notable  ]U’ints  by  other  British 
workers  were  ■'JJixham  JIarbor,"  by  \V.  L.  Rea;  “Sun- 
dav  Evening,”  IL  van  Wadenoven;  "Evening  Shad- 
ows," .John  P.  Oakes;  "The  Eml  of  Day,”  Ered  T. 
Ihsher;  "Ward  Muir”  (portrait).  Bertram  Cox; 
“Malise”  (j)ortrait),  Marcus  Adams;  "White  Cottage,” 
.1.  Arthur  Lomax;  "I.ow  Tide,”  J.  Clia]nnan;  “Silent 
Matchers  o'er  the  City,”  C.  L.  Coulthur.st;  "Low 
Tiile."  S.  Brigden;  “Corfe  Ca.stle,”  J.  D.  .Johnston. 

Demachy.  (fiborg,  Schulz,  Capdeville  and  Schnee- 
berger  u])hehl  the  standard  of  Erench  ])hoto-pictorial 
art.  group  of  artistic  workers  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
including  Dr.  I).  J.  Rtizicka,  formerly  of  New  York  City, 
showed  a nund)er  of  delightful  impre.ssions  of  the  old, 
pict  uresfjne  ca])ital  of  tJieir  country. 

.Jo.se  Ortiz  Echague.  of  Madrid,  (iisplayed  two 
bromoils — large  gron])s  of  Moroccans  in  ])ictnresque. 
mil  ive  costume — original  in  comiiosil  ion  and  treatment . 

Cecil  M’.  Bostock,  C.  E.  M'akeford,  Monte  laike  and 
.James  E.  Baton,  of  Australia,  were  rei>re.sente<l  by 
works  (all  bromides,  excepting  Mr.  Luke's  single 
bromoil)  of  eminently  high  arti.stic  quality  and  worthy 
a place  in  this  exhibition. 

Many  .\merican  workers  were  seen  at  their  best, 
such  as  (including  number  of  prints  sliown)  Dr.  A.  1). 
Chaffee  (.5)  and  .John  Paul  l-)dwards  (1)— both  in 
oversea  subjects:  Arthur  E.  Kales  (3);  Harry  J’hibhs 
(1);  Charles  K.  Archer  (3):  ('harles  H.  I’artington  (1); 
Hamilton  Revelle  (1);  M'm.  A.  Alcock  (3);  Thos.  O. 
Scheckell  (3);  W.  IV.  Zieg  (o);  Horace  A.  Latimer  (t); 
Wm.  Elbert  Macnanghtan  (4);  Sophie  Lauffer  (3); 
Ben.  J.  ]>ubchez  (J);  H.  W.  Isaacs  (1);  Chas.  Lederle 
(3);  Nickolas  Muravf'L;  Louis  Fleckenstein  ('•2);  .John 
H.  Kiem  (3);  Doris  Ulhnann  (3);  M'm.  H.  Dyer  (D; 
Geo.  S.  Akasu  (3);  O.  Reiter  (3);  Sarah  K.  Rus,sel  (1); 
H.  R.  Barry  b2);  J.  M’.  Gillies  (1);  Wm.  II.  Zerlie  C2); 
JAirman  Hanna  (‘2):  . W.  Zieg  (a);  C.  A.  I’ierman  (J); 

C.  R.  Herzier  (2);  Dr.  J.  B.  I’ardoe  (2);  Dr.  Arthur 


Niksen  (4);  IValter  P.  Bruning  (4),  and  G.  W.  Harting 
(.5).  Other  eminent  .\merican  workers  were  either 
poorlv  represented  or  conspicuously  absent. 

IV.  A.  F. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York 

IVniLE  I^hoto-Er.x  M.\g.\zine  is  giving  free  and 
unstinted  publicity  to  the  activities  of  the  various 
camera-cluiis  in  this  country,  it  will  include  an  editorial 
mention  of  an  organization  which,  heeau.'^e  of  its  su- 
Iireme  rank,  influence  and  acliievement  prospers  with- 
out ostentatious  publicity.  A visit  to  the  home  of  TJie 
('amera  Club,  New  York,  at  1 21  West  (J8th  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  an  experience  and  a privilege.  The  club 
was  organised  in  JSH4,  incorporated  in  1836.  MdtJi  a 
membersliii)  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  it  is  the 
ineniier  organization  of  photography  in  America.  It 
has  just  completed  extensive  additions,  alterations  and 
decorations.  The  club  embraces  all  up-to-date  facilities 
which  include  individual  darkrooms  automatically 
lighted  with  four  kinds  of  light — white,  red,  orange  and 
green,  also  electric  fans  to  keep  the  air  pure  and  cool. 
,\s  the  worker  leaves  and  closes  the  door,  all  lights  are 
extinguished  automatically.  Thus,  all  kinds  of  work, 
including  iianchromatic,  etc.,  jirinting  and  enlarging, 
can  he  done  in  each  room.  There  are  six  of  such  indi- 
vidual rooms,  also  two  capacious  enlarging-rooms,  and 
four  large  sinks  for  washing  ])lates,  films,  prints  and 
eulargement.s — .seventeen  workers  finding  room  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  also  an  adequate  numher  of 
racks  for  drying  prints,  etc.,  and  special  ones  for  films 
and  plates,  and  an  abundance  of  tables,  trimming- 
boards,  tanks,  printing-frames  and  retouch!  ng-desks. 

The  studio  is  equipped  with  ('ooper-Hewitt  light: 
also  nitrogen  lamps  of  six  thousand  candle-power,  and 
a north  skylight  for  daylight-use,  with  spotlights, 
backgrounds,  cameras,  jilate-and-fihn  holders,  camera- 
backs  of  different  sizes,  ladies'  boudoir,  platforms, 
reflectors,  and  other  needful  accessories. 

The  club  has  a large  and  finely  lighted  exhibition- 
room,  an  extensive  library  containing  the  oldest  and 
newest  literature  and  data.  Oiien  from  8 a.m.  till 
inidTUght,  throughout  the  year,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

In  the  past.J'he  Camera  Club,  New  York,  has  in- 
cluded in  its  membersliii)  the  greatest  photographers 
in  .Vmerica  and  today  will  be  found  Floyd  Vail,  F.  R. 
P.  S.,  E.lward  J.  Steichen.  ('harles  I.  Berg,  Nickolas 
Murav,  Karl  Tausig.  Dr.  T.  IV.  Kilmer,  Bertrand  H. 
IVentworth,  Dr.  J.  IJ.  J’ardoe,  J.  H.  McKinley.  Dr. 
l''loyd  Eugene  Vail,  David  W.  Field,  Wm.  E.  IVilmer- 
ding,  Harry  I’erey  David,  W.  H.  ('lose,  M.  W.  Tingley, 
John  IV.  Alli.son,  Dr.  Henry  Krender,  Horace  T. 
Rowley,  Harry  T.  Leonard,  II'.  N.  ( apen,  IVm.  A. 
•Ilcock  and  many  other  prominent  workers  and 
exhibitors. 

Representative  exhibits  of  the  worhl’s  foremost 
jihoto-pictorialists  grace  the  walls  of  the  club  nearly 
all  the  time.  During  the  visit  of  the  writer — 
May  30 — a comprehensive  display  of  the  work  of 
Francis  O.  labby  filled  the  walls  of  the  exhibition-room. 

IViLKUEi)  .1.  J'rexch. 


T][E  CIXCIXXATI  CAMEHA  CLEli 


The  Cincinnati  Camera  Club 

The  fouiiilinfi  of  this  enerKi'tic  and  progressive 
camera  clnt)  is  due  to  tire  initiative  and  perseverance  of 
( has.  II.  Partington,  its  present  chief  executive,  aided 
t)v  Messrs,  Xnte,  Cinter,  Weddington  and  Scherrer, 
^[r,  Cinter  printed  a leaflet  regarding  the  formation  of 
tlie  clu't,  suggested  Ijy  the  leading  |)hoto-dealers  of 
( incinnati,  and  mailed  it  to  camera-users,  ,Vs  a resiflt, 
over  eighty  interested  i)ersons  attended  the  initial 
meeting,  in  the  s])ring  of  Itt'il,  and  in  June  the  cinh 
was  fornieil  with  ahout  twenty-live  memhcrs,  Mr, 
(iinter,  a prominent  local  lawyer,  wrote  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  dues  for  active  memhers  were  fixed  at 
.'slO.OII  per  year,  contrihnting  memher.s  Sev- 

eral dealers  and  seven  other  interested  parties  came  in 
on  the  latter  hasis.  During  the  tirst  of  the 

(|uarters  of  the  eluh  were  reaily  for  oc(ai])ancy.  Later, 
and  again  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Parting- 
ton. a successful  exhihition  of  work  liy  memhers  was 
held  at  the  galleries  of  the  leading  art-store  of  the  eit.v, 
whose  proprietor  was  astonished  at  the  superior  artistic 
cpiality  of  the  ])rints  (hromoils  and  hromoil-transfers) 
shown.  'I’he  exhihition  was  attended  h.v  the  art- 
loving  people  of  Cincinnati  ami  createil  a .sensatam. 
Thus  the  Cincinnati  Camera  < Inh  was  ]i\it  on  the  iuai>, 
and  it  is  now  a firud.v-estahlishecl  ami  grcatl.v  admired 
institution — thanks  to  the  iiersonal.  untiring  efforts  of 
its  j)resident.  Chas.  II.  Partington,  a photo-pietorialist 
of  national  reputation,  and  its  accomplished  secretary, 
(h  .^.  (finter. 

Like  most  camera  clnhs,  the  Camera  Clul>  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  its  annual  outings.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
one  held  last  year  a group  of  attending  memhers  was 
made.  Their  names.  ohserve<l  from  left  to  right 
Mipperrow)  are;  Koehr,  Weddigen.  K.  Koehr.  Et t linger. 
Miss  Miller.  Smith.  Miss  S.,  Miss  Britt.  INIarshall, 
Hritt.  Miss.!..  Vichman.  MissK.  Britt.  Ileine.v.  Parting- 
ton ! President);  (lower  rowj  Burns.  Bettig.  Cook. 
Miss  Miller.  Mrs.  Partington,  Mis>  AVeildigeu.  Britt, 
(ireene.  Mrs.  Creene.  Mrs.  Xnte.  Xute.  Mis>  Weddigen 
and  Cinter  the  Honorable  Secretary). 

,\s  for  Mr.  C.  .\.  Cinter.  the  eai)ahle  and  vahual 
secretary  of  the  cluh.  he  was  honored  hy  I'resident 
Partington  to  sit  to  him  fora  portrait,  which  has  won 


the  heart.v  api)roval  of  Mrs.  Cinter  and  everyhod.v  of 
consequence  in  Cincinnati.  It  graces  t his  page.  Our 
readers  thus  hehold  a man  of  intellect,  ahility  and 
character,  a lawyer  of  the  highest  standing,  a master 
of  the  English  language,  a fluent  writer  and.  last  luit 
not  least,  the  hrilliaid  editor  of  Thf  Di'clopcr,  the 
well  printed  ami  inspirational  monthl.x'  hiilletin  of  the 
Cincinnati  Camera  CInh. 


VhfirU  :^  II  Parlirighn, 

(;.  A.  (iTXTEH 
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Roslindale  Camera  Clan  and  “News  Flashes” 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  refer  to  an  individual  or  to 
an  organization  that  works  hard  to  make  good.  The 
Roslindale  (Mass.)  Camera  Clan  is  a small  body  of 
enthusiastic  camerists,  many  of  whom  have  made  their 
mark  in  pictorial  photography.  By  meetings,  exhibi- 
tions, outings  and  other  activities  the  Clan  is  maintain- 
ing interest  in  ])hotography  and  its  members  are  mak- 
ing progre.ss  in  the  leading  competitions  and  exhibitions. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Clan  brought  out  a little  house- 
organ  which  it  calls  “News  Flashes,  broadca.sted  by  the 
Roslindale  Camera  Clan”.  On  the  cover  is  a drawing 
of  a wireless  sending-station  with  electric  fla.shes 
emanating  from  the  antennae  which  lead  to  the  letters 
coni])rising  the  title,  “News  Flashes”.  Editorially,  the 
little  house-organ  is  bright,  interesting  and  entertaining. 
A feature  is  that  it  is  not  printed  but  typewritten  anil 
then  copied  by  the  blue-print  process.  It  is  an  original 
idea  and  shoidd  serve  well  until  the  Clan  decides  to 
issue  a more  pretentious  hou.se-organ.  We  believe  that 
the  work  being  done  by  members  of  the  Clan  will  win 
favorable  comment  and  honors  in  the  leading  exhibi- 
tions. We  wish  them  the  success  they  deserve. 

The  Toronto  Salon,  1923 

The  president  and  directors  of  The  Toronto  Camera 
Club  again  cordially  invite  the  pictorial  photographers 
throughout  the  world  to  submit  their  work  for  the 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Toronto  Salon,  to  be  held  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  from  August  2.5  to 
September  9,  192.3.  Each  year  this  exhibition  is  visited 
by  over  one  million  people,  and  the  pictorial  photo- 
grapher whose  prints  are  hung  at  this  salon  has  an 
excellent  opportuiuty  of  having  his  work  become  uni- 
versally known,  thus  helping  to  advance  photography 
as  an  art. 

The  sui)port  and  co-operation  of  pictorialists  the 
world  over,  along  with  the  quality  of  work  sidimitted 
to  this  international  .salon  in  previovis  years,  has  left 
little  to  be  desired;  and  with  increa.sed  accommodation 
afforded  in  the  gallery,  the  .salon-committee  this  year 
solicit  an  even  larger  list  of  entries.  Entry-forms  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  from  .1.  II.  Mackay, 
2 Gould  Street.  Toronto,  Canada,  The  last  day  for 
receiving  prints  is  August  1,  1923. 

Need  of  a Good  Photographer 

Editor  of  Photo-Er,\  )M,vcj.vzixe: 

At  the  inslance  of  the  Eastman  Company,  by  a letter 
at  hand.  I write  to  inform  you  that  there  aiipears  to  be 
a good  local  field  here  for  a good  i)orfrait-photogra|)her. 
Since  you  arc  in  touch,  iierhaps,  with  inquiries  of  that 
kind,  you  may  be  willing  to  help. 

There  is  a photographer  at  Westwood,  two  miles 
di.stant,  and  one  at  Orangeville,  two  miles  in  another 
direction,  reached  liy’bus;  but  none  is  in  this  live  town 
of  3,500  peojile.  A good  one  ought  to  do  well,  as  the 
pcojile  are  well-to-do.  There  are  three  hundred  com- 
muters to  the  city  of  New  York  daily. 

I should  be  i)le:iscd  to  .see  a samjile  copy  of  your 
])a])cr  and  for  any  attention  you  may  see  fit  to  give 
this  suggestion,  which  is  merely  one  to  start  investiga- 
tion on  the  [)art  of  the  right  person  -man  or  woman. 

I have  recently  come  here  to  edit  the  Pcurl  River 
News,  and  missed  a ])hotographer  at  once. 

Sincerely, 

Cliftox  S.vnford  W.\dy, 

Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  Editor. 

May  2(1,  1923. 


Show  by  Francis  O.  Libby 

The  early-suinmer  show  at  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
^'ork,  situated  at  121  West  68th  Street,  was  devoted 
to  the  pictorial  work  of  Francis  O.  Libby,  of  Portland, 
Maine.  In  ninety-six  prints,  Mr.  Libby  displayed  his 
talent  as  a creative  and  imaginative  artist.  Many  of 
his  subjects  were  mainly  decorative,  expressed  as  bold 
and  unconventional  effects.  Many,  too,  were  examples 
of  nature  delightfully  and  truthfully  interpreted,  and 
here  the  artist  seemed  to  be  at  his  best.  Some  of  his 
.sea-pieces  excelled  in  picturesque  skies  and  as  well- 
balanced  compositions.  They  were  of  the  sort  we 
long  to  have  the  privilege  to  reproduce  in  the  pages 
of  Photo-Eha  M.xgazine.  His  interpretations  of 
Niagara  Falls  are  always  a jov. 

W.  A.  F. 

New  Officers  of  Pittsburgh  Photographic 
Section 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en.suing  year: 
O.  C.  Reiter,  president;  N.  S.  Woolridge,  vice-presi- 
dent; S.  A.  Martin,  print  director;  L.  C.  Rennie,  lan- 
tern-slide director  and  P.  F.  Squier,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of 
r.  E.  Beeson,  F.  O.  Yan  Gorder,  W.  C.  Mellor,  O.  C. 
Reiter  and  P.  F.  Squier. 

The  Photographic  Section  is  best  known  to  the  photo- 
graphic world  as  Sponsor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  held 
annually,  during  the  month  of  March,  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittslnirgh.  Pennsylvania.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Salon  to  be  held 
in  1924.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary,  P.  F.  Squier,  237  Avenue  B,  Westing- 
house  Plan,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

An  ExceUent  Opportunity 

From  our  own  correspondence  we  know  that  many 
readers  are  interested  in  the  purcha.se  of  thoroughly 
reliable,  guaranteed,  used  cameras  of  standard  manu- 
facture. There  are  a number  of  good  dealers  and  cam- 
era exchanges  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  which  do 
alargebusinessinthepurcha.se  and  sale  of  u.sed  pho- 
tograjihic  equipment.  Recently  we  received  the  1923 
Second-Hand  List,  issued  by  Robert  Ballantine,  1033^ 
St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  it  we 
found  many  exceptional  outfits  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Mr.  Ballantine  personally  examines  and  tests 
every  equi|)mcnt  before  it  is  placed  on  sale.  We  believe 
that  a numlier  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive 
this  list  which  may  be  olitained  free  of  charge  at  request. 

The  1923  London  Salon 

'PiiE  Loudon  Salon  of  Photography,  1923,  will  take 
place  September  8 to  October  6,  1923,  inclusive,  the 
usual  time,  and  the  particulars  of  entry  are  the  same 
as  in  previous  years.  The  closing  date  of  receiving 
inctures  is  August  29.  Prints  from  outside  the  Britisli 
Isles  may  be  .scut  unmounted,  and  tho.se  .selected  will  be 
carefully  mounted  and  shown  under  glass  at  the  Salon, 
as  on  previous  occasions.  The  Salon  is  international 
in  character  and  open  to  all  capable  workers  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  world,  only  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  strictly  conqilied  with.  Entry-forms 
may  be  obtaineil  from  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.IL,  by  seniling  a stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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Photo-Era  Magazine  in  Ireland 

Dear  Mk.  French: 

Correspondence  with  Ireland  still  seems  to  be  a 
little  halty,  bnt  at  last  I have  a reply  from  my  cousin, 
iNIiss  A.,  of  Clonmel,  a short  distance  south-east  from 
Tipperary. 

The  cousin  writes  a very  interesting  letter  al)out 
local  events,  she  having  participated  in  a minor  capac- 
ity since  the  earlier  ructions.  At  heart,  the  family  has 
always  been  conservative;  Init  during  the  first  try  for 
the  Republic,  the  local  Nationalist  newspaper,  oper- 
ated by  her  brother,  was  suppressed  several  times 
by  the  English.  Eater,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  State,  the  Republican  army  wrecked  the  plant  on 
three  different  occasions,  because  he  declined  to  publish 
their  kind  of  editorial.  At  present,  things  are  more 
tranquil.  Part  of  the  relrels  have  been  surrounded  and 
ca[)tured  on  the  hills  just  l)eyond  the  town  so  that 
long-distance  bullets  come  no  longer  into  my  cousin’s 
office.  During  all  the  trouble,  while  letters  were  inter- 
fered with,  Puoto-Era  arriveil  fairly  regularly,  and  is 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  apiweciated. 

I’ll  have  to  ask  her  to  send  you  some  pictures  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  our 
pictorialists  would  hnil  plenty  of  material  thereabout. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  O'Connor. 

[A  number  of  small  prints  (made  with  a Folding 
Pocket  Kodak)  were  encloseil.  They  indicated  the  at- 
tractive, pictures(|iie  character  of  Clonmel  and  vicinity 
— Cromwell  Rridge,  defended  against  Cromwell  on  his 
tour  of  Ireland;  ruins  of  Chapel  at  "Patrick’s  Well’’, 
and  several  other  (piaint  camera-subjects. — Euitoh.] 


Floyd  Vail’s  Work  Shown  in  London 

Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P."^.,  of  the  Camera  Cliff),  New 
York,  has  been  accorded  considerable  distinction  in 
England  of  late.  A collection  of  about  fifty  prints  of 
Mr.  Vail’s  pictorial  work  was  CA'Iiibited  at  the  Man- 
chester Amateur  Photograjihic  Society  early  in  May. 
Thence  it  went  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  where  it  was  seen  until  .June  I.  During 
•July,  the  pictures  will  be  on  view  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  anil,  from  September  10  to  October  10, 
at  the  Hammersmith  Photographic  Society.  The 
Bradford  Photograpliic  Society  will  then  dis])lay  the 
collection  from  October  It  to  October  til.  Thus, 
pictorial  workers  in  different  jiarts  of  the  country  will 
have  had  opportunities  to  see  the  work  of  a represen- 
tative American  [ihotographic  artist. 


Show  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

The  art-gallery  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  during  May 
and  .June,  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition,  by  Herbert 
M . Gleason,  of  some  fifty  11x17  iihotograjiiis,  of  Mt. 
Desert  Island  and  Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine. 
The  subjects  demonstrated  the  great  variety  of  scenery 
which  distinguishes  iMt.  Desert  and  the  adjacent  bays 
and  inlets.  There  were  beautiful  views  of  hills,  cliffs, 
glacial  boulders,  declivities,  wood-interiors,  wild- 
flowers,  beaches,  islands,  cloml-effects.  sunsets  and 
many  charming  vistas.  The  exhibition  created  wide- 
spread interest,  and  a desire  expressed  by  many  visitors 
to  see  this  remarkably  interesting  locality  with  its 
unsuspected  wealth  of  scenic  resources.  What  ojipor- 
tunities  for  the  photo-pictorial  workerl 


An  Artistic  Transformation 

The  animal-lovers  of  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member the  strikingly  interesting  prize-picture,  “Im- 
pudence", by  William  T.  Adderly,  which  appeared  in 
February,  191i>,  Puoto-Era.  It  represents  a huge 
and  handsome  St.  Bernard  dog  comfortably  at  rest 
on  a boarded  walk  and  apparently  quite  indifferent 
to  a tiny  kitten,  which,  approaching  within  about  a. 
foot  of  the  huge  creature,  is  looking  up  at  it.  The 
members  of  the  Puoto-Era  jury,  impressed  by  this 
admirable  picture,  were  unanimous  in  making  the 
award,  although  they  criticised  the  numerous  detract- 
ing jiarallcl  lines  which  marked  the  background.  Never- 
theless, the  picture  occiqiied  a place  in  the  Editor’s 
sanctum,  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
entered.  When  it  was  accidentally  injured,  recently, 
the  artist,  being  ap])rised  of  the  misha)),  generously 
replaced  it  by  an  enlarged  and  tastefully  colored 
I>rint,  in  which  the  iiortion  of  the  board-walk  on  which 
the  St.  Bernard  and  the  im|uisitive  visitor  were  grouped 
has  been  made  to  appear  as  a wharf  near  a lake 
backed  by  sloping  green  hills  and  a ])leasingly  tinted 
sky.  As  the  artist  lives  in  Spokane,  on  the  Ijeantiful 
Spokane  River  and  refers  to  him.self  as  an  ardent 
trout-fisherman,  the  transformation  of  the  original 
pro.saic  setting  of  his  picture  into  one  of  great  natural 
lieanty  is  easily  accounted  for. 

W.  A.  F. 


Pictures  by  George  R.  King 

George  R.  King,  of  Boston,  the  photograiffier  of 
scenes  in  many  lands,  including  many  in  our  National 
Parks,  will  show  a collection  of  enlarged  ])rints  at  the 
Boston  City  Club,  during  the  months  of  .July  and 
August.  These  enlargements  will  be  in  sepia  and  aj)- 
propriately  framed.  The  subjects  will  embrace  tyiiical 
pictorial  views  in  Tasbon,  Seville,  Gramnla,  Najiles, 
Pompeii,  .Vthens,  Constantinople,  Baalbec,  .Jerusalem, 
and  photograjihs  of  ruins,  tombs  an<l  pyramids  in 
Egypt  — ])laces  which  Mr.  King  has  recently  visited 
on  a special  camera-tour. 


A Lively  Chilt-Secretary 

We  have  paid  our  resiiects  to  the  energelic.  the 
humorous,  the  erudite,  the  placi<l  ami  the  whatnot 
secretaries  of  the  various  hustling  camera-clubs,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts;  but  as  the  supremely 
assiiluous.  persevering  and  indefatigidile  club-recorder, 
club-pilot  and  club-])romi)ter,  the  iialm  should  be 
awarded  to  iSlr.  Harold  B.  Neal,  the  editor  of  Xnrs- 
the  regular,  unfailing  irrrU//  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  equally  colorful  Roslindale  Camera 
(.’Ian,  Boston,  Mass. 


An  Unfamiliar  Designation 

After  the  performance  in  a certain  small-town 
“movie"  house,  there  was  considerable  excitmneni  in 
the  balcony  outside  the  o[)erator’s  bf)oth.  one  after- 
noon, not  long  ago.  s[)ectator,  from  New  \ ork, 
had  quarreleil  with  the  operator  for  siieeding  up  to  the 
limit  the  film  showing  the  ex-Kaiser  taking  a walk  in 
the  park  of  his  Doom  residence.  .Vfter  the  two  com- 
batants had  been  separateil.  the  ojierator  wiis  asked 
why  he  had  attacked  the  movie  patron,  he  rejilied. 
soothing  his  injured  optic,  "He  calleil  me  a Kinematog- 
rapher,  so  I hit  him !" 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


I>E  Pk<)(  EDE  A l'IIuILE  EX  I’llOTOliRAPHIE.  tiy  C. 
Duvivier.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Format  2 X pages.  Two  fidl-page 

illustrations  and  front  cover  from  original  ]>rints 
made  hy  the  author.  Price,  ]>aper  covers.  10  francs. 
Brussels:  Maurice  Lamertin.  Paris:  diaries  Men- 
del. 19^2;5. 

Tho.se  of  onr  reailers  who  are  familiar  with  French 
will  find  this  intere.sting  hook  on  modern  ]ihotographic 
oil-jirocesses  of  great  iiractical  value.  A iireface  hy 
Hector  ralard.  memher  of  the  ‘‘Linked  Ring”  adds  to 
the  volume.  The  [iroces.ses  de.scrihed  are  the  residt  of 
exhaustive  experiments  made  recently  hy  M.  Duvivier 
and  he  shows  clearly  each  step  necessary  to  obtain 
satisfactory  prints.  Moivover.  he  demonstrates  how 
to  mix  inks,  what  siiiiplies  are  reipiired  and  explains 
thoroughly  the  technical  prohlems  that  confront  the 
worker  in  oils.  The  hook  will  he  of  great  service  to 
pictorialists  and  [irofessioual  workers  all  over  the  world. 

Principlp>  of  Pictorial  Photography,  hy  John 
Wallace  Gillies.  2.58  pages,  7!>  full-page  illustrations 
and  15  drawings.  Used  as  a supplementary  texthook 
at  the  New  York  Imstitute  of  Photography.  Price, 
cloth  .$.‘?.5((.  New  York:  Falk  Puhlishing  Comjiany, 
Inc.  lt)2.‘5. 

Whatever  opinion  the  amateur  or  professional  may 
hold  with  regard  to  jiictorial  pliotography  and  pic- 
torialists. he  will  lind  i\Ir,  Gillies’  hook  interesting. 
Iiractical  and  inspirational.  He  may  not  agree  with  all 
that  is  said  nor  ajiprove  some  of  the  opinions  expressed 
hy  leading  workers  in  the  pages  of  this  new  volume; 
hut  we  recommend  it  unhesitatingly  to  the  amateur 
who  wishes  to  know  something  tangible  about  jiictorial 
lihotography.  its  aims  and  history. 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  many  of  Mr.  Gillies'  re- 
marks "hit  the  nail  on  the  head”.  We  refer  particularly 
to  what  he  has  to. say  about  some  types  of  ])ictorialists, 
proce.s.ses.  cameras,  soft-focus  lenses  and  compositions. 
He  is  right  about  many  things  and  there  is  much  good, 
common  sense  in  what  he  says.  AVe  hope  many  “so- 
called”  pictorialists  will  read  the  hook  and  profit 
thereby.  ,\s  may  he  deduced.  Mr.  Gillies  has  his  own 
ideas  and  says  what  he  believes  to  he  true  from  his  own 
experience.  Such  exiiressions  of  opinion  by  a worker 
of  experience  and  wide  acf|uaintance  among  pictorial- 
ists.  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  to  strengthen  the  art 
and  science  of  iihotography.  whether  we  agree  with  all 
he  says  or  not. 

There  are  seventy-nine  illustrations  which  were 
contributed  by  such  leading  pictorialists  as  Dr.  A.  D. 
Ghalfee.  Dr.  1).  ,1.  Buzicka.  Clara  F.  Sipprell.  Thomas 

O.  Sheckell.  Charles  Alhin,  Nicholas  Muray.  W.  H. 
Porterlield.  Edward  Weston.  Edith  Wilson.  Margaret 
De  M,  Brown.  Laura  Gilpin.  Charles  K.  xVri  her.  O.  C. 
Reiter.  .Mice  Broughton.  Francis  Brnguiere.  .\lexandcr 

P,  Milne.  I’aul  Oiiterhridge.  Jr.,  .\dcle  C.  .Shreve. 


Joseiih  R.  Mason,  and  Mercedes  Deusmore.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  extremely  interesting  chapter,  “Individual 
Conceptions  of  Pictorial  Photography”,  compo.sed  of 
short  articles  written  by  Clarence  H.  White.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Chaffee,  O.  C.  Reiter,  Edward  Weston,  Alexander  P. 
Milne,  W.  H.  Porterfield  and  Nicholas  Muray.  The 
contents  includes  chapters  dex'oted  to  The  Picture; 
History  of  Pictorial  Photograjiliy ; Materials,  Appara- 
tus and  Technique;  Subjects;  Making  the  Picture; 
Composition  and  Di.scussion  of  Pictures. 

The  hook  is  written  in  an  easy,  conversational  style 
and  contains  very  little  technical  information  beyond 
the  gra.sp  of  the  average,  intere.sted  camerist.  Typo- 
graphically, the  hook  is  well  done  and  the  reproductions, 
in  the  main,  are  excellent . The  type  is  large  and  printed 
on  a cream  paper  which  is  very  restful  to  the  eyes. 
Substantially  hound  in  dark  red  cloth  with  gold  letter- 
ing, the  volume  makes  an  attractive  appearance  in  one’s 
library.  We  believe  that  it  will  do  much  good  and 
.serve  to  increase  intere.st  in  the  kind  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy that  will  live  ami  grow. 

Gelatin  in  Photography,  ^’olume  I.  By  S.  E.  Shep- 

paril,  D.Sc.  2().‘5  pages,  55  illiLstrations,  tables, 

bibliography,  index  of  authors,  index  of  subjects. 

Price,  cloth  $2.50.  New  York  City;  D.  Yan  Nos- 
trand Com])any.  Rochester,  N.Y.:  Ea.stman  Kodak 

Com]iany. 

“Gelatin  in  Photography”  is  number  three  of  a 
.series  of  highly  technical  monographs  on  the  Theory  of 
Photograjihy,  issued  by  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Ea.stman  Ko<lak  Company,  the  first  two  being  The 
Silver  Bromide  Grain  of  Photographic  Emulsions,  and 
the  Theory  of  Development,  reviews  of  which  have 
appeared  in  this  column  in  the  jiast.  The  work  on  the 
theory  of  iihotography  is  of  so  general  a nature  and 
occupies  so  large  a part  of  the  field  that  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  prepare  a series  of  monographs  cover- 
ing the  subject.  Each  monograph  is  intended  to  be 
complete  in  it. self  and  to  coxer  not  only  the  xxork  done 
in  the  laboratory  but  also  that  available  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Since  all  modern  photograiihic  processes  depend 
upon  the  use  of  gelatin  as  the  medium  in  which  the 
silver-salts  are  suspended,  the  properties  and  behavior 
of  gelatin  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  photographic 
theory.  The  subject  has  been  diviiled  into  two  parts, 
and  this  volume  deals  with  the  historical,  manufactur- 
ing and  analytical  a.spects.  The  book  is  divided  into 
four  chapters.  Chapter  I being  a history  of  the  applica- 
tion of  gelatin  in  photography,  oiiening  with  the  earliest 
recordeil  attempt  to  utilise  gelatin  in  1847,  with  sub- 
heads, covering  supports,  the  u.se  of  gelatin  in  positive 
printing,  gelatin  with  bichromates,  carhon-printing, 
photo-lithography  and  other  photo-mechanical  proc- 
esses. Chapter  II  describes  manufacturing-processes, 
with  directions  for  liming,  washing,  neutralisation, 
cooking,  clarifying,  concentration,  bleaching,  cooling 
ami  slicing,  drying,  packing,  etc.  The  technochemistry 
of  gelatin-mannfactnre  is  fully  discussed,  with  formula' 
and  chemicid  reactions  given.  Chapter  HI  is  devoted 
to  the  analytical  and  constitutional  chemistry  of 
gelatin,  and  gives  many  chemical  formula',  tables,  etc., 
of  a highly  technical  nature.  Technical  testing  of  the 
physical  jiroiiorties  of  gelatin  is  the  title  of  chaiiter  lY, 
anil  besides  the  text,  there  are  many  illustrations  of  the 
necessary  ajiparatus  for  making  the  tests.  Then  fol- 
lows the  bil)iiograi)hy,  index  of  authors  and  index  of 
subjects.  The  volume  is  of  interest  and  niueh  practical 
value  to  the  technician;  but  the  average  amateur  or 
l)rofe.ssional  photogra|)her  will  find  it  “over  his  head.” 
It  is  not  a book  for  the  untrained  worker. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADDY 


The  marriage  of  tlie  King's  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Lady  Elizalietli  Bowes- Lyon,  was  eelehrated 
on  April  '•2(i  in  Westminster  Alihey.  The  atispicions 
event  is  of  universal  interest  to  Dritisliers,  and  immense 
crowds  assembled  for  the  ceremony.  The  Drinee  is 
very  popnlar,  having  taken  an  active  (tart  and  deej) 
interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  peoijle.  Me  has 
organised  immense  boys’  camps  in  which  the  working 
classes  and  the  aristocracy  have  been  snccessfnily 
mixed  together  on  efpial  terms,  forming  a real  stej) 
towards  true  democracy  for  the  coming  generation. 

Naturally,  such  an  imi)ortant  political  and  social 
event  as  the  wedding  was  co])ionsly  recorded  by  photo- 
graphy. The  motion-picture  films,  continued  to  the 
time  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  bride  appeared 
on  the  balcony  at  Buckingham  Palace  after  the  lunch- 
eon, were  shown  on  the  same  evening  in  the  chief  towns 
of  England  south  of  the  Tyne.  Twenty-five  photo- 
graphers were  engaged  in  making  the  Topical  Biidi/ct 
film,  the  outdoor  ceremonies  being  divided  amongst 
them,  so  that  no  part  of  it  was  missed.  The  Pathe 
Ga~-etie.  besides  recording  the  wedding-.scenes,  special- 
ised in  a series  of  |)ictures  of  the  home-life  and  local 
surroundings  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  case 
of  the  Ganmnnl  Graphic  was  somewhat  novel,  as  it 
provideii  the  first  test  on  a big  scale  of  a newly  installed 
automatic  developing-  and  printing-plant  which  has 
an  output  of  thirty  copies  of  a film  per  hour.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  inne  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
wedding-day  twenty-five  million  feet  of  the  film  had 
been  printed.  Simj)le  amateur  j)hotograi)hers  will 
naturally  envy  the  celerity,  and  probably  stand  aghast 
at  the  (piantity  of  this  phf)tograj)hic  ontjuit.  But  films 
for  the  million  must  be  printed  by  the  million  and,  no 
floubt,  before  these  lines  are  read,  the  English-speaking 
world  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  incident 
of  the  wedding-ceremonies. 

When  we  come  to  the  ordinary  ithotographs,  apart 
from  the  kinematograph-films  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  drama,  it  is  a depre.ssing  tale  that  has  to  lie  told, 
which  we  approach  with  reluctance.  The  Times,  our 
dignified,  premier  daily  paper.  |)ublished  several  large 
grouj)-portraits.  of  the  King  and  Queen  ami  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  ^'ork,  made  specially  on  the  day  of 
the  wedfling.  and.  if  Royalties  ever  dividge  their  candid 
opinions  on  such  subjects,  we  should  be  very  interested 
to  hear  what  they  tliought  of  these  portraits.  There 
they  stand,  facing  the  camera,  exactly  in  the  apimoved 
professional  style  of  forty  years  ago.  No  animation, 
no  life.  Ilf)  atrnosj)here  and  no  suggestif)u  of  tlie  most 
interesting  per.sonalties  in  the  country,  at  the  moment. 
These  undignifietl  representations  of  Royalty  will  go 
all  over  the  world  ami.  jjrobably.  be  acceptcfl  in  flistant 
lands  as  truthful  i)ictures.  There  are  numerous  re- 
productions in  the  pai>ers  f)f  sna])shots  mafle  on  the 
same  day,  ami  all  of  them  show  more  truth  to  nature, 
more  character  ami  infinitely  more  charm  than  these 
set  pieces. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  resi)onsible.  \ ery  likely, 
the  photographer  has  no  say  in  the  matter  ami  is  not 
allowofl  to  suggest  alterations  f>f  lighting  or  pose. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  versed  in  the  correct  etifpictte  in 
the  presence  of  such  flistinguisheil  sitters.  Rut  if  such 


is  the  ca.se,  we  can  only  deplore  that  any  conventions 
should  prevent  the  i)eople  of  the  whole  country  from 
possessing  faithful  and  jier.sonal,  yet  attractive,  rep- 
resentations of  the  highest  in  the  land. 

A striking  contrast  to  the.se  stiff  j)hotogra])hie  por- 
traits is  the  painting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  .1.  S. 
Helier.  which  is  at  the  Paris  Salon;  ami  it  is  all  the 
more  noticeable,  inasmuch  as  the  jiainting  has  a certain 
realistic  i>hotographic  tpiality.  The  Heir  A|)parent. 
in  riding-breeches  and  loose  .shirt,  stands  in  an  easy 
and  natural  attitmle,  ami  there  is  nothing  in  his  ex- 
pression that  suggests  that  he  is  bearing  the  ordeal 
with  fortitude  and  iletermination.  It  certainly  strikes 
one  as  a characteristic  jiortrait.  d'here  is  no  good  rea.sou 
that  photograiihic  pictures  should  not  be  as  natural 
as  paintings.  There  are  i)lenty  of  photographers  of 
the  modern  school  in  London  who  couhl  make  telling 
pictures  of  Royalty;  pictures  that  we,  their  loyal  suli- 
jects,  couhl  look  at  without  distress  or  a strong  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  flistinguisheil  sitters,  who  will 
be  handed  down  to  po.sterity  in  attitudes  and  with 
expressions  that  are  not  natural  or  characteristic. 

The  fourth  number  of  The  New  Photographer  is  in 
our  hands.  This,  as  we  intimated  in  a recent  letter,  is 
a new  two-penny  pholograiihic  weekly  ])ublishcfl  in 
Liverpool,  flevoted  chiefly  to  the  beginner.  We  are 
half  afraid  that  all  newly  arrived  babies  are  somewhat 
disai)|>fiinting  exceiit  to  their  closest  relations.  They 
are  so  much  talked  about  before  they  appear  ami,  in 
comsequence,  .so  much  is  expected  f>f  them.  They  are 
to  be  not  only  flifferent,  Init  better  than  any  infant  that 
preceded  them.  .Vnd  so  when  they  arrive  with  the 
well-known  features,  be  they  human  infants  fir  bndding 
photfigraphic  papers,  a certain  aimuint  of  disappoint- 
ment, at  least  fin  the  part  of  the  fiutsiiler.  is  |ierhaps 
inevitable.  This  is  the  case  with  The  New  Photographer. 
It  contains  a sensible  article  on  amateur  phfitograpli\- 
for  advertisement-iniriioses,  ami  a copious  reiirint  from 
some  mites  of  ours  iii  a recent  issue  of  Puoto-Fui.\. 
The  illustrations,  four  of  tliem  fin  art-iiaper  with  large 
white  margins,  although  nicely  reprofluced.  arc  nothing 
to  write  home  about,  and  will  hardly  suggest  new  ideas 
to  the  youthful  pictorialist.  I?nt  in  sjiite  of  these 
criticisms  we  heartily  welcome  The  New  Photographer. 
for  it  is  much  needed,  and  should  attract  many  sub- 
scribers who  at  present  ilo  not  .seek  inspiration  or  help 
from  the  iihotographic  journals. 

A .series  of  new  phfitographic  accessories  produced 
by  Kfiflak  includes  a .self-timer  which  makes  ]ihoto- 
grajihs  itself,  enabling  the  iihotograiiher  to  a|ipear  in 
the  scene  portrayed.  With  it,  fif  course,  a triiiod  must 
be  useil,  ami  a new  telescopic  variety  is  inclmled 
amongst  Kfidak's  novelties,  which  can  he  ])ulleil  fiut 
intfi  pfisitifin  in  an  instant,  ami  folds  flat  for  the  jificket. 
How  often  have  we  noticeil  groups  being  phfitographeil 
by  excursionists  in  the  Swis.s  monntains.  first  by  one 
ami  then  by  another  of  the  members,  to  procure  records 
of  them  all.  Indeed,  we  have  fr('f|uent l.\-  <lone  the 
“snapping"  for  jiartics  fif  tfital  strangers,  so  that  they 
shouifl  all  appear  tfigether.  This  new  ilevice  sliouhl 
prove  useful  for  such  jiurpfises,  ami  the  egotistically 
inclineil  imliviilual  can  now  imiulge  in  whfile  series  of 
self-portrait.s! 
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Enthusiasm  Essential 

Like  any  other  business,  that  of  a photographic 
dealer  needs  to  have  enthusiasm  inside  it  if  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  business  is  to  be  secured. 
Enthusiasm  might  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all 
business  builders,  for  without  it  even  the  business 
that  is  of  the  "established  two  centuries”  type  will 
gradually  fade  out  of  existence.  A photographic 
dealer’s  enthusiasm  should  be  of  a two-folil  nature — 
for  his  business  and  for  the  hobby.  It  will  generally 


he.^  He  takes  down  his  shutters  in  the  morning  ready 
to  do  business — not  just  hoping  it  will  come  along. 
He  is  proud  of  his  business  and  doesn’t  care  who  knows 
it.  Indeed,  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  inform 
those  of  the  fact  who  do  not  know  it. 

He  never  considers  for  a moment  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a better  business  than  his.  Bigger  per- 
haps, but  never  better.  Whether  he  sells  a small 
spool  of  film  or  a complete  fifty-guinea  reflex  outfit, 
his  double  enthusiasm  is  always  in  evidence.  Far 
from  begrudging  the  time  required  to  effect  a small 
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be  found  that  the  dealer  who  is  both  an  enthusiastic 
business  man  and  an  enthusiastic  photographic  hobby- 
ist will  be  the  po.s.sessor  of  a much  more  successful 
business  than  he  who  is  only  enthusiastic  in  the  money- 
grablnng  side.  To  be  an  enthusiastic  hobbyist  will 
help  one  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  efforts  of  cus- 
tomers— a big  point  in  the  game  of  business. 

'I’liere  is  a wonderful  business-force  in  enthusiasm. 
It  surmounts  all  obstacles  and  over-rides  every  argu- 
ment that  is  brought  up  liy  antagonist  folk.  It  is  as 
infectious  as  happiness  and  mostly  it  infects  peo])le 
in  such  :i  manner  that  they  will  buy  all  they  can  from 
an  enthusiastic  man — sinqily  because  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  the  salesman's  enthusiasm  is  irresistible. 
Cienuiue  enthusiasm  always  means  increased  sales,  tor 
the  very  sinqile  reason  tliat  it  arises  out  of  absolute 
confidence  in  the  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale — a 
confiilence  that  they  will  give  complete  satisfaction. 

Added  to  this  there  should  be  tlie  enthusiasm  born 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  business  one  is  engaged 
in  is  the  liest  busine.ss  there  is.  Every  retailer  in  every 
busine.ss  believes  that,  or  should  do;  if  he  does  not 
then  he’s  holding  the  business  back,  and  the  sooner 
he  either  changes  his  mind  or  gets  out  of  the  busi- 
ness altogether,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  trade. 

'I'ake  a glance  around  at  .some  of  your  competitors 
and  note  carefully  the  little  [lersonalities  that  the  suc- 
cessful man  has  which  are  lacking  in  his  le.ss  fortu- 
nate confreres.  He’s  chock  full  of  enthusiasm,  isn’t 


sale  he  takes  particular  care  to  "nurse”  the  small 
purchaser,  believing  that  one  day  he’ll  grow  into  a big 
pureha.ser.  He  takes  particular  care  to  imbue  into 
the  small  buyer  that  spirit  of  hobby-enthusiasm  which 
the  dealer  himself  po.s.sesses.  The  enthusiastic  dealer 
takes  jiartieular  care,  too,  that  his  assistants  are  full 
of  enthusiasm.  He  encourages  them  to  understand 
the  art  and  hobby  of  photography,  and  never  ignores 
anything  or  any  occasion  that  will  add  to  their  enthu- 
siasm. An  enthusiastic  "boss,”  plus  enthusiastic 
assistants,  means  enthmsiastic  customers  and  an  en- 
thusiastic business — and  that’s  the  kind  we  want  the 
photographic  business  to  be. — The  Vhoiographic  Dealer. 


An  Important  Correction 

In  our  June  issue  we  published  an  advertisement  for 
the  New  York  Camera  Exchange,  lOt)  Eulton  Street, 
New  York  (.'ity,  listing  :i  No.  1 Special  Kodak  at  a 
spei'ial  iirice.  i nfortunately,  the  cut  used  to  illustrate 
the  advert isement  was  that  of  another  model  of  camera, 
fitted  with  a range-finder.  The  No.  1 Special  Kodak 
was  never  made  with  a range-finder,  and  the  illustration 
is  inaccurate  in  this  resiiect.  We  are  .sorry  that  the 
mistake  occurred,  and  take  this  method  to  inform  our 
readers  that  a range-finder  is  not  attached  to  the  No.  1 
Special  Kodak  offered  for  sale  by  the  New  York  Cam- 
era Exchange. 
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“The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit” 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


ESTLIXG  securelv  among  tlie 
sheltering  footliills  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
a little  over  a hundred  miles  from 
Boston,  there  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  all  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  About  twenty  miles  long  and  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  shoreline,  its 
waters  dotted  with  over  three  hundred  islands. 
Lake  Winnepesaukee — or  "The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit"  as  the  Indian  name  is  translated 
into  English — attracts  the  eye  and  holds  the 
heart  of  every  camerist  who  visits  this  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  the  lieauty  of 
this  lake  is  well  known.  iMen  and  women, 
famous  in  the  worhl  of  letters  and  art,  have 
sung  its  praises  for  several  generations;  but  has 
the  average  camerist  been  made  to  appreciate 
what  a wealth  of  picture-material  is  his  to 
command  in  a region  of  lakes,  mountains  and 
forests  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  New 
England.^  It  is  my  {lurjiosc  in  this  article  to 
help  the  reader  find  his  way  to  Wolfeboro  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  describe  it  briefly,  and, 
if  possiljle.  to  make  clear  why  this  beautiful 
region  has  become  my  permanent  home,  and 
that  of  Photo-Era  ^Magazine  as  well. 

There  are  several  routes  to  AVolfelioro,  open 
to  the  motorist,  flepeuding  Ujion  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  he  comes.  I'hcse  routes 
may  be  obtained  from  automolule  road-maps, 
the  Automobile  Blue  Book  and  other  .sources. 
From  New  York,  one  may  motor  to  Lake  Wiiine- 
pesaukee  by  way  of  Sjiringfiehl  and  Worcester 
or  by  way  of  Providence  and  the  shore-line  to 
Boston.  A direct  route  may  be  taken  through 
Nashua  and  Concord,  or  through  Portsmouth. 
The  highway  through  Portsmouth  is  considered 
best.  The  road  from  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeboro 
is  very  hilly;  but  is  freely  travele<l,  nevertheless. 
Probably  the  best  all-around  route  is  by  wa\' 
of  Boston.  Portsmouth.  Bochester  and  Sanliorn- 


villc.  When  coming  by  rail  from  New  York 
or  the  West  and  South,  the  traveler  may  take 
a train  or  boat  to  Boston  and  be  quickly  trans- 
ferred from  South  Station  or  steamshi])-|)ier  to 
North  Station  to  take  the  train  for  Wolfeboro, 
Also,  during  the  tourist-season  there  are  through 
trains  from  New  York  to  Portland,  Maine,  with 
a transfer  at  Dover,  New  Hamjishire,  for  Wolfe- 
boro; or  to  Plymouth,  New  Hanijishire,  with  .a 
transfer  at  The  Weirs  to  a steamer  for  Wolfe- 
boro and  other  landings  on  the  lake. 

In  AVolfeboro  the  visitor  will  find  a New 
England  town  beautifully  situated  on  a bay, 
of  the  same  name,  which  leads  on  and  out  to 
the  main  lake.  Facing  the  town,  across  the 
lake,  are  the  Belkuaji  Mountaius  which  stretch 
away  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of  The 
Weirs.  To  the  north  and  at  the  back  of  the 
town  lie  the  O.ssijiee  iMountains;  and,  on  clear 
da>’s,  iMt.  Chocorua,  Mt.  Kearsarge.  the  foot- 
liills  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  even  Mt. 
AVashiugtou  itself,  are  visible,  d'o  the  eastward 
is  Copjile  Crown  Mountain  and  tlie  hills  that 
enclose  the  long  arm  of  the  lake  that  leads  to 
Alton  Bay.  d'o  be  sure,  this  magniticent  jiano- 
rama  of  lake-aiid-inonutain  scenery  is  not  all 
visible  from  the  center  of  AVolfeboro.  However, 
a short  walk,  sail  or  motor-ride  will  enable  the 
visitor  to  enjoy  whatever  ]>art  of  the  iianorama 
nun'  interest  him  the  most.  The  view  from  the 
Brewster  Academy  campus  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it  at  the  sunset- 
hour.  The  Belkua])  Range  nia>'  lie  vii'wcd  at 
all  times  from  tlie  center  of  the  town  and  so  may 
Keiiiston,  Big  and  Little  Barndoor  Islands  to 
the  southwest.  'Lheii.  too,  there  is  Sewall  Point 
with  its  niau\'  attractive  siinimer-hoiiics,  and 
directly  across  the  bay  the  beautiful  pinc-arove 
known  as  Baiificld's  AA’oods  and  Clark's  Point. 
Although  Alton  Bay.  'I'lic  AA'cirs,  Lakciiort. 
Meredith.  Ccnli-r  Harbor,  laiiig  Island.  Bear 
Islaiul  am!  Melvin  each  has  its  own  pictiiresquc- 
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ness  and  beauty,  I believe  that  Wolfeboro,  as 
it  is  situated  on  its  omii  horseslioe-curved  bay, 
is  tlie  most  attractive  town  on  the  lake  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  tlie  canierist. 
In  short,  in  Wolfel)oro  tlie  visitor  will  find  a town 
that  has  been  richly  blessed  with  natural  beauty 
and  one  tliat  jiossesses  a rare  charm  all  its  own. 

AVhen  the  visitor  arrives  b,\'  rail,  lioat  or  au- 
tomobile. he  will  find  three  hotels,  many  well- 
equijiped  boardiuff-houses,  a number  of  homes 
where  two  or  three  jicrsons  may  find  comfortable 
“rooming"  aeeommodations,  two  modest  lint 
good  restaurants,  grocery-stores,  clothing-stores, 
shoe-stores,  hardware-stores,  garages,  national 
bank,  jiost-ofhee.  drug-stores,  fruit-stores,  tea- 
rooms. optician.  eamera-su])ply  and  photo- 
finishing stores,  barber-shops,  shoe-rejiair  sho])s. 
Iirint-sliops.  weekly  newsjiajier.  coal-and-wood 
dealers.  building-su|)i)lies.  grain-dealers,  a woolen 
mill  that  makes  exee])tionally  fine  blankets,  saw- 
mills. excelsior  mills,  boat-builders  anil  motor- 
boat  repairers,  shoe-factories,  and  a jilaning- 
mill.  In  mcnl ioning  the  “assets"  of  Wolfeboro, 
jiarticnlar  attention  should  be  called  to  the  num- 
ber of  well-ei|uip])cd  and  well-managed  boys’ 
and  girls’  summcr-camjis.  Most  of  these  camjis 
offer  excellent  educational  advantages,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  regular  supervised  courses  of  physi- 
cal training  and  recreation  given  at  such  camps. 

Then,  too,  there  are  five  nice  churches,  an 
excellent  library,  a hospital  which  has  served 
admirably  for  many  years  and  now  needs  funds 
to  increase  its  u.sefulness,  a handsome  town-hall, 
the  Brewster  Academy  buildings  and  campus 
where  baseliall  games  are  played,  the  King.swood 
Golf  Club  and  splendid  links,  Wolfeboro  Casino 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  bowling,  tennis 
and  dancing,  and  the  Temple  Auditorium  for 
motion-jiictures,  concerts,  plays  and  lectures. 
Any  camerists  who  may  belong  to  fraternal  or 
social  organisations  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Ifliie  Lodge  Masons,  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
Masons,  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekahs, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Grange,  American  Legion, 
Men's  Club.  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Wolfeboro 
Community  Association  offer  a hearty  welcome 
to  the  visitor.  From  the  foregoing  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  new  arrival  may  indulge  in 
any  or  all  of  the  following  activities;  motor- 
boating,  steanier-tri])s,  swimming,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing in  season,  canoeing,  rowing,  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  hiking,  camjiing,  motoring,  dancing, 
motion-iiictures,  concerts,  lectures,  and  especially 
photography,  because  the  camera  should  be  his 
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constant  companion  no  matter  whtTC  he  may  go 
or  wliat  lu'  may  do.  In  winter,  tliere  is  skiing, 
snowshocing,  skating,  tot)ogganing,  coasting, 
fisliing  tliroiigh  tlie  ice,  and  the  annnal  com- 
mnnity  AVinter-Sjiorts  Carnival—  again,  not 
omitting  ])liotograi)liy.  In  conciniling  this  brief 
reference  to  tlic  town  of  Wolfehoro  and  its 
activities,  it  ma>’  not  lie  amiss  to  state  that  tlie 
AVolfclioro  Comimmity  Association  is  an  organi- 
sation of  towns])co])le  designed  to  render  service 
to  tile  community  and  to  the  many  out-of-town 
visitors  who  come  each  year.  A letter  of  in- 
(|nii-y  about  AVolfeboro  and  vicinity,  addressed 
to  the  secretary,  will  receive  jiromjit  and  conr- 
teons  attention. 

Now,  just  a ])aragra])h  or  two  to  tell  how  I 
became  a resident  of  AVolFcboro  and  why  it 
became  the  borne  of  1’iioto-Era  AIagazine. 
There  are  some  things  in  life  that  lii-  too  deej) 
for  words.  Jo\s  and  sorrows,  sneeesses  and 
failures,  hojjcs  and  disappointments  come  tt) 


us  all  sooner  or  later.  How  we  meet  these 
extreuR's,  determines  our  position  on  the  limit- 
less sea  of  human  experience.  Sometimes,  amid 
the  chaos  of  night  and  storm,  there  comes  a 
reassuring  beam  of  light  from  a friendly  shore. 
Encouraged,  we  sail  on  through  the  tempest 
and,  finalli’,  make  our  port  iu  safety.  To  me, 
“Tlie  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  was  tliat  friendly 
beam  that  reassurefl,  encouraged  and  led  me 
into  the  harbor  of  jihysieal  and  mental  jieace. 
The  Indians  knew  and  understood  the  power  of 
a Suiireme  Keing  as  ex[)ressed  through  nature. 
To  them,  mountains,  lakes  and  forests  were 
beautifully  personified.  As  I write  these  lines 
and  look  out,  now  and  then,  across  the  shimmer- 
ing waters  of  the  lake,  I realize  that  the  trans- 
lalion  of  fbat  old  Indian  name,  “Smile  of  the 
(ii'cat  S])irit",  is,  and  ever  will  be-,  the  interpreta- 
tion that  expresses  best  what  Lake  Winuepe.sau- 
kee  means  to  me. 

Have  you  ever  been  so  crushed  with  the  loss 
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of  loved  ones  tliat  your  mental  faculties  seemed 
numbed!'  Have  you  ever  suffered  in  silence 
until  you  were  jihysieally  weakeiuMl  to  the  point 
of  collapse!'  Have  you  ever  arrived  in  a town 
when  it  mattered  very  little  wliether  you  lived 
or  died  there  and  your  interest  in  your  fellow- 
Iieiugs  was  virtually  at  an  end?  1 was  in  that 
condition  when  1 steiijied  off  the  train  at  Wolfc- 
boro.  New  Ilamjishire.  May  3,  on  a leave  of 
absence,  after  four  years’ service  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  1’hoto-Era  Magazine.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  (ireat  Architect  of  the  Universe  who 
fashioned  these  mountains,  these  forests,  and 
made  beautiful  "The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit”, 
I have  regaiiK'd  my  mental  and  jihysical  grip 
on  life;  and  1 hojie  to  be  able  to  ser\'e  my  fellow- 
men  with  a deejier  and  richer  understanding  than 
ever  before. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  ])hotogra|)hv, 
you  ask.  It  has  much  to  do  with  it.  During 
tho.se  long  days  out  on  the  lake,  when  I was 
working  out  my  jiroblem  alone,  my  little  |)oeket- 
camera  never  left  my  side.  As  I lay  among 
the  cushions  in  my  boat  and  ilrifted  lazily  across 
the  lake  or  lay  at  anchor  in  a sheltered  cove, 
thinking — fighting  it  out — "The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit"  hovered  on  the  face  of  tlie  lake 
anil  along  its  shores.  It  stirred  me  to  action. 
Such  beautv  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  one 
who  possessed  one  spark  of  nature-love  in  his 


breast.  Numlied  as  1 was  and  cold  to  the 
apiiroach  of  my  own  kind,  nevertheless,  my 
heart  stirred  and  warmed  within  me  at  Mother 
Nature's  efforts  to  heal  my  wounds.  During 
three  months  the  conflict  raged,  out  on  the 
(|uiet  bosom  of  the  lake;  but  all  the  time  I wa.s 
making  jiictnres — why,  I did  not  know  or  care, 
then.  At  the  end  of  tlie  summer,  I had  arrived 
at  a point  where  1 was  willing  to  meet  life  again, 
and  I returned  to  the  city  inpiroved  in  health; 
but  not  an  entirely  well  man. 

The  following  January,  1!)21,  found  me  back 
in  M'olfeboro.  New  Hampshire,  as  i)ubiisher  of 
Piioto-F.ra  Magazine  with  the  ])ublication- 
otKce  ])ermanentl\’  mo\’ed  from  Boston  to  Wolfe- 
boro.  J’liis  change  was  made  ])rincipally  on 
account  of  my  health,  which  tliri\’cd  away  from 
the  sea-air,  and  because  of  greater  economy  in 
the  ])roduction-C()sts  of  the  magazine.  ,\ll  this 
was  brought  about  through  the  friendshi])  and 
co-operation  of  Mr.  M ilfreil  A.  French,  the 
former  jiublisher  and  one  of  the  ))rescnt  editors 
of  the  magazine.  There  were  those  who  said 
it  could  not  be  done.  That  a magazine  could 
not  be  edited  ami  published  iu  a small  com- 
munity, especially  "away  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire". Me  are  now  in  our  third  year,  and 
"The  Smile  of  the  Great  Si>irit"  still  hovers 
near  to  reassure  us  and  to  guide  us  on  to  a con- 
tinuance of  the  good  things  we  have  enjoyed 


since  moving  to  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 
My  personal  experience  at  tlie  International 
Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition,  held 
last  April  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  proved  conclusively  that  it  matters 
little  M-here  a man  may  live  and  work  provided 
that  he  tries  to  do  his  work  honestly  and  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability.  The  nnml)er  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who  call  at 
oiir  pnblication-otfice  is  increasing  every  year. 


beauty.  From  ex])erience  I have  learned  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  “best  equipment”  for 
any  branch  of  photography.  By  that  I mean 
that  vest-pocket  cameras  are  doing  the  w'ork 
of  8 X 10  view-cameras;  roll-film  cameras  are 
doing  what  plate-cameras  have  always  done 
and  jilate-cameras  are  doing  remarkable  things 
that  were  never  thought  possible  before.  One 
man  j)hotographs  a beantifnl  clond-effect  with- 
out a ray-filter  and  surpasses  the  w ork  of  another 
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d'he  outside  world  is  making  a ]>ath  to  our  door 
and  it  is  onr  intention  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
follow  that  path. 

In  Wolfeboro,  and  within  motoring  or  sailing 
distance,  the  “snapshoot cr",  amateur,  advanced 
amateur,  pictorialist  and  jirofessional  jihoto- 
graphcrwill  find  such  a wealth  of  subject-material 
that  he  will  be  at  a loss  where  to  begin.  For 
cxam])le.  if  he  ])icks  his  route  carefully  he  will 
find  lakes,  jamds,  streams,  brooks,  rivers,  water- 
falls, level  |)laius,  intervales,  hills,  mountains, 
notches,  glens,  gorges,  strange  rock-formations, 
tremendous  boulders,  cliffs,  woodlands,  farm- 
lands, attractive  New  England  towns  and 
villages;  and,  best  of  all,  a kindly  ])co|)le  who 
have  not  forgotten  to  be  neighborly  nor  to  make 
welcome  the  stranger. 

There  was  a time  when  I would  have  gone 
into  detail  with  regard  to  the  best  jihotographic 
e<iui])incnt  to  bring  to  this  region  of  jiietorial 


eamerist  who  iloes  use  one;  a rapid  rectilinear 
lens  stopped  dow  n to  F/Ki  or  F/‘'2‘2  produces 
pictures  of  exceptional  beauty  and  completely 
outdistances  the  residts  obtained  with  an  ex- 
pensive, inqiorted  F/-t.,5  anastigmat — in  short, 
there  seems  to  lie  no  “best  ec|uipment”.  Ev'ery 
standard  make  of  camera  or  lens,  used  intelli- 
gently, will  make  beautiful  jiictures,  if  the 
eamerist  does  his  part.  The  point  is  to  bring  a 
camera,  moderate  priced  or  expensive,  as  cir- 
cumstances permit;  but  bring  a camera  wdthout 
fail.  If  the  camera  functions  properly,  and  the 
\isitor  uses  it  within  its  cajiabilities,  all  or  part 
of  the  jiietorial  wealth  of  Lake  AVinnepesaukee 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  are  excellent  oiiportunities  for  the  lover 
of  telephoto-])hotogra])hy.  From  certain  points 
of  vantage  on  or  near  the  lake,  it  is  possilile,  on 
clear  days,  to  plmtograph  the  Belknap  Range, 
the  Ossipee  Hange,  Coiijile  Crown  ^Mountain, 


tlie  foothills  of  tlie  White  Mountains,  Mt. 
Chocorua,  Mt.  Kearsargc.  and  even  Mt.  Wash- 
ington itself.  Also  there  are  many  attraetive 
summer-homes  or  eamj)s  whieh  the  telephoto- 
lens would  bring  near  to  advantage.  Likewise, 
there  are  lone  jjines,  peeuliar  rock-formations, 
caverns  and  other  perha])s  inaecessililc  points 
of  i)ictorial  beauty  whieh  are  of  exceptional 
interest.  Those  who  enjoy  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphy will  find  an  abundance  of  delightful 
material  in  and  near  Wolfeboro.  Then,  too,  the 


and  much  other  material  will  be  found  availal>le. 
AVhatever  the  visitor's  photograijhie  specialty 
may  be  lamlseaDCS,  marines,  s])eed-])ictures, 
steret)s,  telephoto,  panoramic,  natural  color, 
indoor  or  outdoor  genres,  bridges,  child-studies, 
domestic  ]>ets  or  portraits — there  is  subjeet- 
material  enough  for  all  at  Wolfeboro  on  or  near 
Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

l’erha])s  the  reader  will  say  to  himself,  “This 
is  all  very  well,  he  lives  in  Wolfeboro  and  is 
trying  to  ‘boom’  his  hometown’’.  Yes,  I admit  it. 
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maker  of  panoramic  jiietures  will  find  sjilendid 
opportunities,  especially  from  the  tops  of  hills 
or  mountains  overlooking  the  island-dotted 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  ])ietorialist  will  be 
bewildered  by  the  wealth  of  material.  He  can 
find  marshes,  brooks,  rocks,  caverns,  roads, 
woodlands,  forests,  farms,  (piaint  old  houses, 
mountains,  lulls,  elomis,  fog.  mist,  rain,  wind, 
calm — in  fact,  virtually  any  jiictorial  theme 
that  may  strike  his  fancy.  In  the  fall,  the  auto- 
ehromist  will  find  the  woodlands  radiant  with 
color;  and  those  who  are  making  pictures  in 
natural  color  by  the  Raylo  process  will  do  well 
to  come  when  crisj).  clear  days  of  autumn  arrive. 
Of  course,  the  largest  number  of  eamerists  will 
be  vacationists  who  have  but  a week  or  two  at 
their  di-posal.  The  majority  of  these  will  be 
on  or  near  the  lake  during  their  brief  stay.  How- 
ever. there  will  be  no  lack  of  subjects  among 
their  own  friemis;  and  then,  there  is  swimming, 
water-sjjorts.  canoeing,  motor-boating,  trips  on 
L.  S.  iMail  Boat  and  on  the  large  lake-steamers, 
fishing.  [)ienic-parties.  attractive  nearb>-  camps 


However,  I am  doing  so  after  having  had  the 
I)ri\ilege  to  s])end  nine  years  in  travel  through 
Knrope  and  other  jiarts  of  the  United  Slates. 
I have  seen  many  of  the  world-famous  "beaiity- 
sj)ots’’  of  France.  Italy,  Germany  and  SwitziT- 
land,  not  to  mention  man>’  in  this  country. 
^^ith  :dl  <lue  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
let  me  say  that  the  Lake  Winnepesaukee  region 
of  Xcw  Ham])shire  offers  as  mneh — if  not  more 
— to  the  amateur  or  professional  ])hotographer 
than  lie  can  find  by  traveling  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  Vccording  to  the  personal  state- 
ments of  men  and  women  who  ha\'e  circled  the 
globe,  I am  led  to  a<ld  that.  exce()tmg  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Alps  for  a liackground. 
Lake  Winnciiesankee  e(|iials  in  [liidorial  Ixanity 
and  charm  the  famous  lakes  of  Cent  ral  Fnro|>c. 

I'x'fore  I liring  the  article  to  a close,  let  me 
attenijit  to  describe  a composite  jiictorial  day 
on  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Let  ns  assume  that 
the  reader  is  my  guest;  that  he  arrived  the 
evening  liefore.  and  after  a stroll  about  the  town, 
that  we  go  down  to  the  (liers  where  a small 


but  well-equij)pcd  motor-boat,  the  “Pliotoera", 
awaits  oiir  pleasure.  We  go  for  a sliort  spin 
around  t he  l>ay,  to  “time  up”  the  engine  for  the 
work  of  the  morning.  After  stocking  up  with 
fuel,  oilskins,  sweaters,  chart,  compass  and 
“smokes”,  we  retire  for  the  night.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  are  at  the  pier  with 
our  cameras,  plenty  of  films  and  plates,  and  a 


long  we  come  to  Parker  I.sland  which  resembles 
closely  an  atoll  of  the  South  Seas.  This,  too,  we 
photograph  against  a cloud-flecked  sky.  Farther 
across  the  lake  lies  Rattlesnake  Island,  which 
when  viewed  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lake, 
resembles  a huge  crocodile  half  submerged.  On 
we  go  past  Wolfeboro  Neck,  with  its  beautiful 
summer-homes  and  camps,  until  we  turn  to  enter 
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generous  basket-luncheon,  as  well  as  a thermos 
bottle  with  hot  coffee.  The  sun  is  well  np,  but 
a heavy  fog  hangs  over  the  lake  to  a height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  inqiossilile  to  see  a 
boat’s  length  away,  lienee  the  comjiass  and 
chart.  After  a few  moments,  devoted  to  making 
everything  snug  and  shi])shape,  we  give  the 
fly-wheel  a spin  ami  the  “Pliotoera  " sails  out 
into  the  fog.  Our  course  is  shaped  for  Sewall 
Point  buoy  and  the  rmming  lime  is  eight  minutes. 
However,  just  as  we  ap|)roaeh  tlie  ])oint.  a light 
breeze  sjirings  u])  and  the  fog  begins  to  break 
awa>’.  A few  moment  s later,  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a beautiful,  ])ictorial  “foggy 
morning”  efl'eet.  The  boat  is  stopjied  while 
several  ex])osures  are  made.  Hy  the  time  we 
round  the  ])oint,  the  fog  has  virtually  disappeared 
and  wi-  are  out  on  The  Rroads  with  a reach  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  ujiper  eml  of  the  lake. 
'File  Belknap  Range,  four  miles  to  the  wY^stwaird, 
is  now  clearly  visible  and  we  make  several 
exposures  with  the  boat  slowed  down.  Before 


Winter  Hariior.  However,  before  doing  so  we 
have  stopped  at  Umbrella  Point  for  a picture  of  a 
curiously  shaiied  tree  from  which  the  point  takes 
its  name.  A short  cruise  up  into  Winter  Harbor 
and  then  on  the  return-trip  another  turn  to  the 
right  brings  us  to  Libby  Museum  with  its  interest- 
ing and  valuable  collection  of  New  Hampshire 
flora  and  fauna,  and  historical  relics.  Again, 
headed  for  the  open  lake,  after  making  a number 
of  exjiosures,  we  eontiuue  on  arouml  Tuftonboro 
Neck  until  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Barber’s  Pole.  Then  follow  ing  a tortuous  chan- 
nel we  enter  Melvin  Bay  with  its  splendid  view 
of  the  Ossipee  Range  and  the  village  of  Melvin 
nestling  at  its  liase.  There  is  ])icture-material 
aplenty  as  we  cruise  along  jiast  Melvin  and  past 
Thomas  Plant’s  magnificent  Bald  Peak  hotel, 
and  on  to  the  entrance  to  Green’s  Basin.  We 
are  several  miles  from  the  main  lake  by  now; 
but  there  are  uumiierless  islands,  bays,  coves  and 
inlets  which  delight  the  eye.  However,  as  we 
a])proaeh  the  narrow  channel  to  Green’s  Basin, 
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we  feel  as  if  we  were  sailing  up  some  beautiful 
river.  On  we  go.  at  slackened  speed,  until, 
finally,  we  enter  the  basin  which  for  its  wild 
bcanty  is  uneciualled  by  any  other  part  of  the 
lake.  Again,  our  cameras  attempt  to  portray  in 
monochrome  the  wealth  of  color  and  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  in  this  bewitching  spot. 

It  is  noon.  We  find  a cosey  berth  under  an 
overhanging  j)ine  and  proceed  to  do  justice  to 
our  luncheon,  after  which  we  enjoy  a tpiiet 
smoke  as  we  look  into  the  crystal  depths  of 
the  water  or  listen  to  the  song  of  many  species 
of  birds  back  in  the  woodlanils.  The  coml)incd 


from  shore  north  and  south  and  ten  miles  from 
each  end  of  the  lake  with  plenty  of  open  water 
for  the  wind  to  lash  into  foam-flecked  waves, 
some  of  them  about  four  feet  in  height.  At 
the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  boat  and 
damaging  our  cameras  with  flying  spray,  we 
make  some  exjjosures  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
“Photoera”  as  she  “dips  her  nose”  into  the 
whitecaps.  Soon  we  begin  to  feel  the  .shelter  of 
Diamond  Island;  and,  before  very  long,  we  reach 
quiet  water  and  have  the  opportunity  to  dry 
off  under  the  warming  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
Although  it  is  August  and  warm  ashore,  a taste 
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effect  of  our  delicious  luncheon,  the  beauty 
about  us,  the  .soug  of  birds  and  our  cigars  is  to 
induce  a siesta;  but  ve  still  have  many  miles  to 
sail  and  time  is  fleeting.  Reluctantly,  we  leave 
our  cosey  (luai'ters  under  the  old  ])ine  and  soon 
begin  to  retrace  our  way  out  of  the  l)asin,  ])ast 
Melvin  and  again  into  the  main  lake. 

e are  now  heading  for  the  channel  betv\  ecn 
Rattlesnake  Island  and  DiamoTid  Island  four 
miles  directly  across  The  Broads  Irom  MeU'in 
Bay.  Suddenly,  some  distance  uj)  the  lake,  wliite- 
ca])S  begin  to  a])])ear  on  the  to])s  of  suddenly 
formed  waves.  There  is  just  time  to  get  into 
our  oilskins  and  make  things  snug  aboard  the 
"Bliotoera"  when  the  “blow"  is  on.  'Phe  s|)ray 
iK'gins  to  (!>'  and  the  wind  increases  in  \’elocity 
as  the  stannch  little  craft  meets  the  on-coming 
w hile-capi)cd  w aves.  At  length,  the  wind  blows 
w ith  such  foi-ee  that  it  <-arries  the  s]>ray  in  sheets 
from  bow  to  stern,  drenching  everything  in 
the  little  cocki)it.  In  fact,  as  the  sailors  say, 
it  becomes  “hea\y  weather"  out  there,  two  miles 
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of  the  h(jt  coffee  and  some  home-made  dough- 
nuts is  not  unwelcome  after  our  drenching. 

Once  more,  warm  and  comfortable,  we  ])ro- 
ceed  down  between  Big  and  Little  Rattlesnake 
Islands  until  we  turn  into  Midge  Cove  on  the 
mainland,  where  we  photograph  a curious  col- 
lection of  tremendous  boulders  which  some  call 
Animal  Rocks  because  of  their  resemblance  to 
an  elephant  and  the  animal-profiles  suggested 
on  other  portions  of  the  boulders.  Continuing, 
we  shape  our  c<)urse  for  Barndoor  Island;  and, 
as  we  again  leave  the  shelter  of  Rattlesnake 
Island  we  find,  to  our  relief,  that  the  wind  has 
gone  down  considerably,  and  nothing  but  an 
“ocean”  swell  remains  to  tell  of  the  windswejjt 
lake-  of  a short  time  ago.  Sailing  along  com- 
fortalfly,  as  the  sun  begins  to  set  to  the  north  of 
the  Belknaj)  Range,  we  arrive  at  an  old  lumber- 
])ier  on  Big  Barndoor  Island  where  we  tie  lU)  for 
our  evening-meal.  Refreshed,  we  set  sail  again 
to  a point  off  kittle  Barndoor  Island  where  we 
can  command  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  main 
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lake  as  far  as  the  e>e  can  reach.  The  wind  lias 
died  out  completely.  We  shut  off  the  engine 
and  drift  lazily  as  we  wait  for  the  grand  symphony 
of  color  in  the  western  sky.  Soon  a heavy  hank 
of  clouds  in  the  west  heeomes  hrilliantly  illu- 
minated with  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Our 
cameras  are  ready;  and.  at  the  psychological 
moment,  we  make  exjiosures  which  we  hope, 
in  a measure,  will  do  justice  to  the  glories  of  a 
Winnepesaukee  sunset.  The  twilight  deejiens 
on  the  lake.  There  is  not  a breath  of  wind,  and 
the  mountains  become  a deeji  jiurple. 

As  we  wait  jiatiently  for  the  moon  to  rise  in 
the  east,  we  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds  ashore 
as  they  settle  down  for  the  night.  A whip-poor- 
will  liegins  his  melancholy  call,  a heron  wings  his 
way  into  the  gathering  night;  and.  just  as  the 


moon  rises  over  the  hills  to  the  eastward,  a 
bugler  in  one  of  the  camps  far  down  the  lake 
sounds  '‘ta])s”.  AVe  are  under  the  spell  of  “The 
Smile  of  the  (Ircat  S])irit”.  As  the  last  notes  of 
the  bugle  <lie  away  softly,  we  know  that  God  is 
in  His  Heaven.  The  moon,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  stars  and  ])lanets,  begins  the  journey 
of  the  night;  and.  with  its  light,  dips  in  silver 
the  rii)])les  on  the  lake.  There  is  a hush  over 
mountain,  lake  and  forest.  Then,  the  night- 
wind,  coming  from  the  sheltering  hills,  reminds 
us  gently  that  the  hour  is  late  and  that  we  should 
be  on  onr  homeward  way.  At  the  ]>ier,  as  we 
turn  for  one  more  lingering  look,  out  across  the 
moonlit  bay,  the  night-wind  comes  to  ns  again 
and  whis])ers  softly,  “Today  you  have  seen  "The 
Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit'.” 
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universal  frame  view-fimler.  that 
s to  say.  a finder  whieh.  with  slight 
nodifieations.  can  be  adapted  to 
11  eameVas,  is  described  herewith, 
'ince  this  finder  is  a complete  unit, 
it  could  even  be  used  with  advantage  independ- 
ently of  the  camera  to  isolate  or  to  locate  views. 

During  the  past  few  seasons,  the  writer  has 
experimented  with  different  kinds  of  frame- 
finders,  whieh  has  resulted  in  c‘onfirming  a favor- 
able o])inion  as  to  their  real  usefulness  and  also 
a gradual  elimination  of  unnecessary  adjust- 
ments. It  has  been  something  like  i)acking  on 
a trail:  one  .soon  h'arns  to  leave  behind  all  but 
the  e,sscntials.  If  a frame  is  attached  to  the  lens- 
support.  as  is  usually  done,  one  is  enabled  to  use 
it  in  connection  with  a rising  or  sliding  camera- 
front:  and.  as  the  bellows  is  ailjusted  for  distance, 
such  a frame  will  move  forward  and  backward 
and  so  change  the  amount  of  view  included. 
But  we  have  taken  a sort  of  ]>oetic  license  and 
this  finder  is  designed  simply  for  a straight  view 
and  for  distances  beyond  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet,  it  being  found  by  test  that  an\'  difference 
in  the  extent  of  view  outlined  by  the  frame  is 
.scarcely  perceptible  between  twenty-five  feet  and 
infinity.  For  short  distance  this  style  of  finder 
is  visually  not  very  satisfactory.  .Vu  inpiortant 
advantage  in  using  any  din>ct  view-finder  is  that 
one  ])hotogra])hs  the  .'ubject  or  scene  just  as  it 
looks  to  the  eye  and  the  ])osition  cuts  out  uii- 
nece.^.sary  foreground — that  is.  when  dealing 
with  distant  views:  but  for  fifteen  feet  or  under 


one  usuall\-  wants  the  camera  at  a lower  le\el 
and  for  this  the  regular  finder  can  be  used. 

Su])i)ose  that  we  first  consider  brieflx'  the 
princi|)les  involved.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  olvject  sought  with  the  ri'gular 
stock  finder  is  fo  jvlace  a frame  of  plate-size  in 
line  w ith  the  lens  and  also  an  U])right  metal  liar 
that  is  |)lace(l  parallel  w ith  the  iilate  or  film.  The 
eye  is  sn])i)osc(l  to  look  through  a small  hole  in 
the  sight-bar  for  the  ])urpose  of  centering  and 
outlining  the  \’iew.  This  proceciliug  is  concv'iv- 
ably  somewhat  annoying  to  those  wearing  glasses. 
Tndoul)tc(lly,  the  claims  for  tliese  finders  are 
made  gooil  when  the\'  are  used  with  the  form  of 
camera  U])ou  which  they  are  fitted;  but  for  gen- 
eral a|)])lication  tliere  are  difficulties.  First,  as 
the  i)latc-si/,e  increases  there  is  an  enormously 
large  and  cumbersome  fr;ime  to  dispose  of  in 
some  way.  For  miniature  cameras  the  mclhod 
is  liardl>-  jiract icable  at  all.  Secondl,\,  with  a 
plate-camera,  the  sjiace  occu|iiei|  by  a double 
plate-holder  and  the  groundglass-framc  makes 
it  impossible  to  get  the  eye  close  enough  to  I he 
sight-bar  to  use  it  jiroperly.  d'his  last  was  the 
objection  I encountered  when  first  attempting 
to  ado])t  this  form. 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  the  image  is  formcil 
by  a Cone  of  light  extending  from  the  lens  to  the 
jilalc.  If  we  now  reverse  the  "cone"  and  snli- 
stitnte  the  eye  for  the  lens  and  the  frame  for  the 
jvlatc  wc  shall  have  the  working-])rinci])lc  of  the 
frame-finder.  But  for  such  jmrjiose  it  is  not 
alwa\'s  n('cessar\-  that  the  frame  shall  be  of  plate- 


size.  If  a smaller  frame  of  the  same  proportion- 
ate dimensions  is  placed  nearer  to  and  at  the 
correct  distance  from  the  eye  it  will,  of  course, 
outline  the  same  view  as  the  larger  one.  The 
concentric  edges  of  a tapering  bellows  is  a good 
illustration.  Conversely  the  same  principle  holds 
if  we  wish  to  use  a frame  larger  tliaii  the  plate 
or  film-size.  Upon  this  basis  it  is  feasible  to  dis- 
regard the  matter  of  focal  length  and  size  of  the 
camera,  and  concern  ourselves  merely  with  j)ro- 
viding  a frame  of  conveiuent  size  and  of  right 
proportions,  and  then  adjust  this  with  reference 
to  distance  from  the  eye.  Such  a frame,  so  ad- 
jnsted,  covers  the  recpiirements  for  any  camera, 
if  we  perhaps  except  the  Graflex. 

The  sketch  will  indicate  how  the  correct  di- 
mensions for  the  frame-opening  may  be  obtained 
when  these  differ  from  the  plate-size.  If  the 
frame  is  to  be  larger  than  the  plate  or  film,  ex- 
tend the  angle  below  the  l)ase-line.  As  to  what 
size  may  be  most  desirable,  the  drawings  are 
worked  out  for  a 334^  x I3<4  camera,  the  object 
being  to  make  the  frame  of  sucli  a size  as  will 
ensure  comfortable  working  conditions  for  the 
eyes,  so  as  not  to  cause  too  much  blur  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  small  as  permissible.  The 
figures  given  will  serve  as  a guide  to  indicate  a 
good  average  as  between  the  two  points  men- 
tioned. As  a matter  of  comparison,  it  might  be 
noted  that  if  in  each  instance  we  take  the  width 
as  given,  viz.,  inches,  then,  the  length  of  a 


frame  for  postcard  size  will  be  inches,  or 
if  for  a 5 X 7 size  the  length  will  be  4 inches. 

Size  and  shape  being  disposed  of,  the  other 
factor  is  that  of  distance  between  the  eye  and 
the  frame,  which  controls  the  extent  of  view  that 
shall  be  outlined.  When  in  use  the  near  edge  of 
the  base-plate  is  held  against  the  upper  lip  or 
perha]>s  vice  versa  and  by  this  means,  together 
with  the  sight-bar,  the  position  of  the  eye  is  fixed 
and  constant.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that 
the  l)ase  extends  the  proper  distance  from  the 
frame.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  worked  out  by  the 
rule,  as  faces  and  eyes  differ  in  their  alignment, 
but  is  accomplished  by  testing  upon  the  camera. 
A good  plan  is  to  flrill  two  lines  of  holes  in  a piece 
of  cigar-box  wood  and  fasten  this  temporarily 
in  place  on  the  camera.  Then  sighting,  as  ex- 
plained, move  the  frame  as  recpiired  to  obtain  the 
adjustment.  First,  focus  the  camera  on  distant 
objects  and  note  where  the  edges  of  the  ground- 
glass  intersect  them.  The  frame  and  the  ground- 
glass  are  thus  compared  and  made  to  coincide. 
Then,  make  a cross  in  the  center  of  the  ground- 
glass  and  as  before  locate  a central  object  and 
adjust  the  sight-bar  so  that  the  curve  on  the  top 
is  just  beneath  the  circle  on  the  frame.  To  ad- 
just a film-camera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remov'e 
the  back  and  hold  or  attach  a piece  of  ground- 
glass  so  that  the  ground  surface  is  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  film.  Somewhere  I noticed  that  a 
strip  of  architect’s  tracing-cloth  could  be  wound 
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upon  tlic  spools  and  used  as  a groiindglass.  As 
the  sighting-device,  wlieii  used,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  eye  is  central  with  the  frame,  it  will  he 
found  desirable  for  this  reason  to  make  both  of 
the  adjustments  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
and  any  slight  discrei)ancy  as  to  correct  center- 
ing can  be  attended  to  after  all  is  complete  and 
in  j)lace  on  the  camera.  The  distance  having 


By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  as  nsnally  attached,  the  frame  comes  to  the 
left  for  a vertical  i)ictnre.  If  it  is  more  conven- 
ient just  turn  the  camera  ii])-side-down  and  the 
frame  will  be  on  the  “right”  side. 

Concerning  other  details,  the  sight-bar,  made 
of  brass  sufficiently  strong  to  retain  its  sha])e, 
has  a j)rojecting  lip  which  forms  a sto]>  against 


been  determined  the  metal  basc-])late  can  then 
be  finished.  To  fasten  this  ui)on  the  camera  two 
holes  are  made  in  the  ba.se-plate  and  ])lain  ])cgs 
without  heads  driven  into  the  woodwork,  ddiese 
ensure  perfect  alignment.  The  two  brass  turn- 
buttons  fasten  the  contrivance  securely.  Wash- 
ers are  used  with  the  turn-buttons  to  raise  them 
to  the  ])roper  height.  For  hand-cameras,  the 
finder  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  when  turned 
for  a horizontal  view.  It  is  u.sually  best  to  have 
the  frame  centered  over  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
othenvise  squared  with  the  camera. 


the  frame-edge  and  makes  the  exact  cent('ring 
automatic.  A turn  of  the  nut  fastens  it.  When 
so  desired,  the  sight-bar  is  turned  to  the  eorner 
of  the  frame  for  conii)actnes,s.  The  two  bends 
ill  the  sight-bar  facilitate  final  adjustment  for 
lu'ight.  ddie  curve  in  the  top  was  obtained  by 
drilling  a round  hole  in  the  metal  and  cutting 
horizontally  somewhat  below  the  center  although 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  cut  the  metal  with  a sharp 
knife,  d'he  circular  brass-button  in  the  center 
of  the  frame  is  a little  less  in  diameti'r  than  the 
width  of  the  sight-bar,  to  allow  for  ])ers])ective. 


Operating  similarly  to  the  sight-bar,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  small  catch  under  the 
frame  is  turned  into  the  slot  on  the  face  of  the 
base-plate  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  frame 
securely  for  upright  exposures,  and  to  prevent 
its  falling  out  and  getting  damaged.  A washer 
can  be  used,  if  desired,  in  place  of  making  a bend 
in  the  metal  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  bolt 
serves  both  for  the  sight-bar  and  the  catch. 


of  copper  wire  with  one  end  flattened  for  rivet- 
ing to  the  frame.  These,  of  course,  may  be  turned 
to  one  side  for  storing. 

This  finder  is  simple  in  form  and  has  proved 
convenienf  to  use  since  there  is  no  obstruction 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  confuse.  If 
directions  are  followed  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
locate  accurately  the  scene  to  be  photographed 
with  the  advantage  of  noting  the  particulars  of 


THE  COMPLETED  FINDER 


Copi>er  was  used  for  the  frame  and  the  base- 
plate. which  metal  is  comparatively  easy  to 
work.  The  desircil  frame  is  first  marked  or  lined 
upon  the  metal  with  some  sharji-pointed  tool, 
and  it  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  hanille  the 
metal  if  the  bending  of  the  edges,  forming  the 
angle  of  the  frame,  and  as  far  as  j)ossible  all 
other  work  is  com])lcted  before  cutting  out  the 
center.  In  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  inner 
edges  of  the  frame,  four  small  holes  arc  drilled 
and  a fine  wire  extended  from  each  to  the  brass 
circle.  Sometimes,  these  wires  will  rust  in  a 
single  day  when  exposed  to  fog  or  damjmess  and 
a coat  of  slicllac  or  something  similar  will  jirevcnt 
this  calamity.  'I'he  two  pegs  for  the  frame  are 


detail,  light  and  shade,  etc,,  in  their  natural  as- 
pect, with  possibilities  of  comjiosition.  There 
are  but  two  parts  to  look  after,  the  base  and  the 
frame,  ami  together  these  make  a parcel  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  over  all.  A card- 
board box  of  suitable  size  should  be  provided 
for  carrying  this  in  any  convenient  pocket. 


As  the  skill  of  the  builder  is  futile  if  the  founda- 
tion be  nnsound,  so  the  work  of  the  photographer 
is  a failure,  if  the  negative  of  his  making  be  not 
adc<|iiate.  G.  Cramer. 
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jjassioii  for  souvenirs,  possessed 
tlic  average  Ainerieaii  soldier  in 
ance,  lias  been  remarked  often, 
■rman  helmets.  Iron  Crosses, 
les  and  even  maehine-guns  were 
sent  or  brought  back  to  this  country  by  the 
thousands.  Most  of  them  are  now  collecting 
dust  in  cellars  and  attics — if  my  own  experience 
with  them  is  any  criterion.  Now,  everyone  knows 


orders.  I did,  when  I took  a vest-iiocket  Kodak 
to  France.  I still  had  the  Kodak;  but  films  were 
out  of  the  (piestion  in  that  desolate  region.  I 
sent  to  Paris  for  a supply,  but  received  word  that 
the  city  “was  cleaned  out",  and  that  no  more 
were  on  the  way.  I was  discouraged  and  about 
ready  to  sell  the  little  Kodak  for  three'  times  what 
I paid  for  it — to  another  soldier  who  had  not 
investigated  the  tilm-market  as  thoroughly  as 
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that  jihotographs — especially  the  ones  you  make 
yourself — are  in  a class  by  themselves  as  sou- 
venirs. Why,  then,  did  we  fortunate  ones  who 
“got  across’’  bring  back  so  few  original  jiicturcs.^ 
A page  or  two  from  my  diary  will  help  ansM  cr  the 
question  to  your  satisfaction. 

A few  days  after  the  armistice,  I was  sent  to 
the  village  of  Vigneulles,  about  midway  between 
iMetz  and  St.  Mihiel.  In  addition  to  being  clo.se 
to  Verdun,  it  was  the  center  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  which  the  American  Army  had  wijied 
out  only  two  months  before.  ^ on  can  readily 
understand,  then,  how  an  enthusiastic  camerist 
like  myself — who  had  used  a Camera  in  the  da>s 
when  films  curled  up  like  pencils — would  long  for 
a camera-outfit  to  record  the  rajiiilly  changing 
scenes  in  that  locality. 

Strange  though  it  may  apjiear  to  be,  every 
good  soldier,  at  times,  will  deliberately  violate 


I had.  However,  one  chance  was  left  ami  I 
decided  to  take  it. 

Nancy  was  the  only  town  of  any  size  nearby, 
and  that  was  thirty  miles  away.  Of  course,  I 
had  no  way  to  get  there  without  going  A.W.O.L. 
(absent  without  leave),  and  no  ])ass  to  get  in 
with  if  I did  go.  Nevertheless.  I simply  had  to 
have  films.  If  there  were  any  in  Nancy  I intendcil 
to  get  them.  An  account  of  how  I finally  made 
that  thirty  miles,  and  got,  by  the  militar\'  ])olicc 
without  a ])ass,  would  fill  many  jiages.  It  will 
lie  enough  to  .say  that  I n.sed  a "by  hook-aud- 
crook’’  method,  if  aoii  know  what  that  is,  with 
the  emphasis  on  “crook". 

However,  I got  into  Nancy  and  began  to 
comb  the  town  for  film.  Everywhere,  big  shoj)s 
and  little.  I received  the  same  response — “Fiiii". 
One  man  told  me  of  a shop  in  a back  street  that 
might  be  worth  trying.  I got  lost  looking  for  it. 
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and  then  I bumped  squarely  into  it.  The  sign 
over  the  door  stated,  "M.  Bellieni,  Opticien, 
1 Place  Carnot”.  The  windows  were  filled  with 
pictures  and  cameras,  so  I stepped  in  with  my 
hopes  once  more  “on  the  rise”. 

I.ooking  back  to  that  day  four  years  ago,  I 
know  that  stumbling  into  M.  Bellieni's  establish- 
ment was  my  one  stroke  of  hick  in  France.  No, 
I bought  no  film.  They  were  out,  too.  But  I 
did  see  a wonderful  collection  of  stereographs  on 
glass.  Real,  life-sized  ones,  x 17  centimeters, 
not  the  miniatures  now  being  sold  here.  Those 


possible  resource  to  get  to  Nancy  and  have  a 
new  set  of  exposures  developed,  also  to  get  the 
transparencies  which  M.  Bellieni  printed  for  me 
in  the  mean  time.  And  I was  not  a bit  more  keen 
to  see  the  results  than  the  old  gentleman  himself. 
A^ou  see,  he  designed  and  manufactured  the 
camera  in  his  own  shop,  and  he  was  naturally 
pleased  when  I consistently  obtained  good  pic- 
tures. Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ex- 
posures only  about  six  could  be  counted  failures. 
Once,  when  the  “flivver”  bounded  out  of  an  extra- 
deep shell-hole,  the  plates  were  thrown  out  of 
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pictures  were  a revelation  to  me.  All  the  shadow- 
detail  of  a lantern-slide,  with  true  perspective 
added.  I soon  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I did  not 
desire  film  at  all,  but  a stereo-camera  that  was 
adajited  to  French  plates.  Then  my  film-troubles 
would  be  over.  Confidentially,  it  took  my  last 
sou;  but  I bought  the  camera  and  at  the  jire-war 
price,  too.  Any  ex-soldier  reading  this  last 
statement  will  doubt  it;  but  it’s  true. 

When  another  week  had  jiassed,  I managed  to 
slip  into  Nancy  again  to  have  my  first  twelve 
exposures  develojied.  A’ou  amateurs  who  have 
watched  your  first  plate  take  form  gradually  in 
the  dim  light  of  a darkroom,  can  imagine  the 
eagerness  with  which  I waited  for  those  little 
plates  to  come  out  of  the  fixer.  "Bon,  tres  bon”, 
exploited  M.  Bellieni  as  he  held  them  u])  to  the 
light.  Only  two  of  the  twelve  pairs  of  jilates  were 
underexposed.  The  rest  were  “bon”. 

Nearly  every  week-end,  thereafter,  I used  every 


register.  The  other  five  were  ordinary  errors  of 
exposure  that  everyone  occasionally  makes. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  these  pictures  were 
obtained  without  risk  and  discomfort.  The 
armistice  was  signed  in  November;  but  the  ban 
on  picture-making  was  not  removed,  officially, 
until  the  following  February.  In  the  mean  time, 
everyone  with  a picture-making  outfit,  including 
myself,  took  a chance. 

While  getting  ready  to  make  an  exposure  in  the 
battered  old  cathedral  at  Etain,  I was  interrupted 
by  an  American  captain.  Behind  the  captain 
stood  a French  priest  and  a civilian  bearing  a 
I>ick  and  shovel.  A moment  before,  I had  seen 
the  three  digging  industriously  in  the  yard,  back 
of  the  church.  The  captain  demanded  in  a loud 
voice  the  reason  for  my  jiresence.  I tried  to 
lie  out  of  it.  It  didn't  work.  He  threatened  to 
take  my  camera  and  hold  me  for  investigation. 
That  simrred  me  to  invent  another  falsehood,  in 
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which  “I  passed  tlie  huck"  to  my  colonel.  That 
word  “colonel"  was  magical,  for  my  red-headed 
caj)ta in-friend  softened  immediately,  and  he  even 
hecame  cominnnicative.  It  seems  that  the  i)riest 
was  digging  nj)  the  clmrch-])late.  which  he  had 
buried  in  191 1 to  ]>revent  the  Germans  from 
taking  it.  But  I never  diil  fiTid  out  why  they 
suspected  me  of  s])ying  on  them. 

Of  course,  soldiers  in  Trance  took  discomfort 
for  granted.  Rain.  mud.  irregular  meals,  ami 
other  things  wliich  1 won't  mention,  were  all  in 
the  day's  work;  but  |)icture-enthusiasts  had  more 
than  their  share.  Dili  you  ever  drive  thirty  or 
forty  miles  on  a rainy  night  without  lights  of  an>- 
kind,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  a big  truck 
would  loom  U])  ahead!''  Try  it.  It's  remarkable 
how  it  shar])ens  the  senses.  But  1 am  not  jiro- 
testing.  The  i>ictures  I was  able  to  obtain  are 
worth  all  they  cost  and  more.  In  the  years  to 
come,  they  will  be  jirieeless.  Many  of  them  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  get  again. 

Some  time  ago.  I found  an  optical  i)eculiarity 
in  the  stereographs  made  with  Bellieni's  camera. 
I found  that  his  i)rints  could  not  be  viewed 
tlirough  a stereoscope  of  American  make.  It 
took  not  a little  time  and  study  to  discover  the 
reason.  You  may  remember  that  the  average 
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person’s  eyes  are  a])i)roximately  ‘•2/^  inches  ajiart. 
Now,  if  a stereogra])h  is  ]>rinted  correctly,  identi- 
cal points  in  each  of  the  two  ])ictures  will  be 
separated  by  the  same  distance.  I soon  found 
that  identical  jniiids  on  Bellieni's  stereos  were  9 
inches  ajiart.  Ajiparently,  the  foreign  stereosco]>e 
(the  viewing-instrument)  held  the  answi'r  to  the 
])Uzzlc.  It  did.  .\lthough  the  lenses  were 
moulded  the  usual  *2^  inches  apart,  their  focal 
points  were  separated  by  9 inches.  In  other 
words,  their  axes  were  not  jiarallel.  Obviously, 
this  admits  the  use  of  a wider  priut  than  can  be 
used  with  tlu*  ordinary  stereoscope. 

The  camera  itsi-lf  is  unlike  an>'  stereo  I have 
ever  seen,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Tach  pic- 
ture of  till'  ])air  is  on  a separate  ])late,  S x !) 
centimeters  in  size.  Twenty-four  plates  in  their 
metal  se])tums  or  holders  are  placed  in  the  com- 
partment behind  the  left  lens,  where  they  are 
held  in  register  b\'  a s])ring.  .V  pull  on  tlii'  lever 
at  the  side  lirings  the  first  jdate  itdo  |)osition 
behind  the  right  lens.  When  all  have  been  ex- 
jjosed,  it  is  evideid  that  the  left  compartmeid  will 
be  em])ty  and  the  right  one  full,  d'his  magazine- 
arrangemcid  is  .simi)le  and  never  fails  to  work. 

The  eye-i)iece  of  the  direct-view  finder  can  be 
pushed  down  in  a slot  until  undesirable  fore- 
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grouiul  is  eliminated.  A scale  at  the  side  shows 
exactly  how  much  to  raise  the  front  to  inchide  the 
exact  view  shown  in  the  finder.  Focusing  is  done 
by  a pair  of  levers  under  the  lens-lioard.  Any 
shutter-speed,  from  1/1‘20  to  ]/2  second,  is  oh- 
taiiR’d  by  varying  the  tension  on  an  enclosed 
spring.  The  entire  outfit  is  beautifully  finished, 
and  constructed  to  withstand  any  climate  without 
warjiing. 

M.  Hellieni  has  never  made  any  effort  to  export 
his  instruments,  so  that  there  are  [irobably  less 
than  a dozen  of  liis  stereo-cameras  in  the  whole 
United  States.  However,  in  his  own  country  he 
is  famous  in  his  line.  His  grandfatlier  established 
the  business  in  Metz  in  181.5.  In  1871  Germany 
ac(|iiircil  Metz;  and  Jlellieni,  refusing  to  live  nniler 
German  rnli',  moved  tlie  business  to  Nancy. 
When  the  late  war  broke  out,  liis  only  son  was 
in  the  Carl  Zeiss  works  at  Jena,  preparing  him- 
self to  take  over  his  father's  business.  He 
managed  to  return  home  before  hostilities  com- 
menced. Within  a year,  he  was  listed  among  the 
dead  at  Verdun.  .Vbont  a year  ago  M.  Hellieni 
wrote  me  that  he  had  sold  his  business,  thus 
severing  a line  wliieli  had  remaiiu'd  unbroken  for 
over  a hundred  years. 

One  more  ane<-dote  may  be  of  interest.  AVord 


came  to  me  one  day  that  a soldier,  in  a village 
several  miles  away,  had  found  a large  number  of 
“glass-pictures”,  like  mine,  in  a German  dugout. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  over  one  hundred  excel- 
lent stereographs,  made  of  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
France.  Among  these  were  some  which  had  men 
and  women  on  bicycles  in  the  foreground.  On 
my  next  trip  to  Nancy,  I took  the  whole  lot  along 
to  see  if  M.  Bellieni  knew  the  rightful  owner.  He 
looked  at  one  or  two,  and  then  called  excitedly  to 
his  wife.  Together  they  examined  the  pictures. 
Every  one  with  figures  in  it  caused  a rapid  ex- 
change of  French,  with  many  a fervent  “ah!”; 
and  I stood  by,  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 

Finally,  jMadame  turned  to  me  with  just  a trace 
of  moisture  in  her  eyes,  and  explained.  It  seems 
that  the  pictures  were  made  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  a lady  in  Pont-a-Monsson,  who  was 
forced  to  flee  from  her  home  when  the  Germans 
captured  the  town  in  IDl-t.  But  what  surprised 
me  was  to  learn  that  the  figures  on  the  bicycles 
included  AI.  Bellieni  and  wife  and  their  son, 
who  was  then  about  ten  years  of  age.  I had 
planned  to  bring  some  of  the  views  home  with 
me;  but,  needless  to  say,  I left  them  all  to  be 
returned  to  their  original  owner. 

In  eatnelusion,  just  a word  al)out  stcreo-jihoto- 


grai>lis.  Tliey  are  really  no  more  difficult  to 
make  than  any  other  photogra])h,  if  yon  arc  will- 
ing to  exercise  a reasonable  aim)nnt  of  care.  And 
for  record-work — which  is  what  nine-tenths  t)f 
ns  do — there  is  no  comj)arison  between  a one-lens 
picture  and  a stereo,  especially  if  the  stereo  is 
printed  on  glass.  I have  one  picture  of  the 
crowded  deck  of  a transport.  .\n  ortlinary  print 
of  it  excites  no  comment;  tnit  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  it  never  fails  to  bring  forth  exclama- 


tions of  amazement.  The  same  is  true  of  views 
that  show  shell-holes.  In  the  one,  they  are  not 
noticed;  but  in  the  other,  they  stand  out  exactly 
as  if  yon  were  on  the  very  ground.  Shadow- 
detail  which  can  lie  seen  in  a negative  is  often 
lost  in  the  print;  but  a sterc'o-transpareney  re- 
cords the  faintest  gradation  in  the  negative. 
Therefore,  in  your  enthusiasm  for  various  types 
of  cameras,  do  not  overlook  the  humble  stereo — 
“Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.” 


Photographing  Hummingbirds 
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we  ride  two  hobbies  at  once, 
t on  the  back  of  each,  if  they 
p well  together,  the  “thrills” 
? s])ort  are  surely  mnitiplieil  l).v 
Those  who  know  the  charm 
of  lens  and  landscape  are  happy  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  those  who  love 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  in  her  marvelous 
and  myriad  forms  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out a camera.  But  when  these  two  hobbies 
chance  to  be  combined,  there  is  scarcely  any 
hoi)c  for  the  “victim” — in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

Bird-photography,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  forms  of  natnre-])hotography,  may  Ice 
subdivided  into  several  varieties.  The  orni- 
thologist rccpiires  accurate  recorcls  of  fact.  The 
average  nature-lover  and  camerist  desires  inter- 
esting records  of  his  rambles  and  his  “finds”. 
The  naturc-jcictorialist  desires  pictures.  It  may 
as  well  be  admitted,  at  the  very  outset,  that  an 
artistically  satisfying  jiicture,  with  a wild  Icird  as 
its  chief  center  of  interest,  is  difficult  of  accom- 
])lishment;  but  it  is  an  end  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  occasionally  to  be  realiseil  through  a 
lucky  comtiination  of  circumstances.  Interesting 
record-photograjdis  are  not  necessarily  difficult  to 
make,  and  they  Cfcnstitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  l)ird-photography. 

Aly  amlcition  to  jehotograph  a hummingbird 
develojced  smldenly  into  a firm  resolve,  one  day 
in  Alay  as  I sat  eating  my  lunch  f>n  a log  in  a 
fine  old  remnant  of  Illinois  woorlland;  for  I saw  a 
Buby-throated  Hummingbird  flying  past  me, 
away  into  the  woods,  in  a manner  which  suggested 
that  she  had  a mission.  In  a little  wliile  she 
passed  me  again,  her  flight  as  straight  and  .swift 
as  an  arrow,  and  I saw  her  come  to  rest  in  a tre<> 
a hundred  feet  away.  I levcle<l  the  field-glass  as 
fpiickly  as  possible;  and  there,  on  a small,  droo))- 
ing  branch  of  an  oak.  sat  the  tiny  bird  in  its  nest, 
tucking  a soft  bit  of  j)laut-down  into  the  nest- 


walls.  I stationed  myself  near  the  spot,  and  for 
a long  time  watched  the  little  artisan  constructing 
her  home  with  the  tiny  tufts  of  down. 

Eight  days  later,  when  we  returned,  the  archi- 
tect and  luiilder  had  completed  the  edifice  and 
ilecorated  its  exterior  with  mosaics  of  soft-colored 
lichens  held  in  place  by  cobwebs.  We  fastened 
a mirror  to  the  end  of  a pole  and  it  disclosed  to 
us  the  treasure  inside — two  pure  white  eggs  abt)ut 
as  large  as  navy  l>eans.  As  soon  as  we  withdrew, 
the  mother-bird  returned  to  the  nest,  and  I set 
about  the  task  of  preparing  stilts  for  the  camera; 
for  the  nest  was  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

Three  long  poles  were  lashed  to  the  trii>o<l-legs 
and  the  cumbersome  “contraption”  with  the 
camera  on  it  was  laboriously  erected  and  ail  justed 
to  the  j)ropcr  height,  the  proper  alignment,  and 
the  correct  distance  from  the  nest.  The  distance 
from  nest  to  lens  was  determined  by  means  of  a 
measuring-stick  tied  at  right-angles  to  the  end  of 
a pole,  the  camera  having  j)reviously  been  focused 
on  an  object  at  a distance  ecpial  to  the  length  of 
the  stick.  The  lieight  and  aligmuent  were 
determined  by  numerous  sightings,  from  distant 
points  and  from  all  sides,  and  after  many  trials, 
and  sevend  narrow  escaj)es  from  a breakdown, 
the  unwieldy  structure  was  adjusted  to  my  cTitire 
satisfaction.  I wondered  if  my  subject  might  be 
so  critical  as  to  contrast  my  handiwork  with  her 
own;  but  this  thought  did  not  seriously-  mar  my 
eutliusiasm,  and  with  the  shutter  set,  the  long 
thread  attached  and  the  slide  drawn,  I had 
nothing  more  to  do  l)ut  wait  fnr  my  sitter  to 
return  and  assume  a iileasiug  attitude. 

With  the  field-glass  in  one  hand  and  the  thread 
in  tlie  other,  I waited;  and.  in  time,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  utmost  vlr/iJaurc  on  my  part  was 
not  necessary.  But  iiatieuce  always  has  its 
reward,  and,  eventually,  the  little  “hummer” 
braved  the  glass-ey<‘  and  sat  on  her  nest.  I care- 
fully i>ulled  the  thread  and  the  picture  was  mine! 
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Tliose  who  liave  liad  similar  experiences  will 
appreciate  with  what  expectations  I took  the 
jilate  from  the  fixing-tank.  Yes,  tlie  picture  was 
mine;  it  was  fairly  exposed,  and  well  focused;  the 
oak-twigs  and  foliage  were  beautifully  imaged, 
and  the  density  was  about  riglit;  Init  the  composi- 
tion was  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  At  first,  I 
conld  not  find  the  nest;  but  a more  careful  exam- 
ination disclosed  the  bottom  of  it  protruding  just 
slightly  into  the  jiicture-siiace  at  the  toji  edge 
of  the  plate  near  the  right-hand  corner.  It  was 
really  rpiite  suggestive.  I could  hold  up  the 
negative  to  the  light,  and  imagine  the  remainder 
of  the  nest,  with  the  captivating  image  of  the 
hummingbird,  outlineil  in  space,  scarcely  half  an 
inch  lieyond  the  edge  of  the  film.  Here  was  a 
master-i)iece  indeed,  with  the  center  of  interest 
just  outside  the  margin. 

The  following  summer,  back  in  New  AYrk 
state,  my  interest  was  again  aroused  when  I 
found  an  ornithological  friend  trying  to  photo- 


graph a “hummer”  “on  the  wing”,  through  an 
open  window.  A flowering  vine,  which  climbed 
up  on  the  building,  attracted  Immmingbirds  to 
the  flowers  just  outside  the  window;  and  with 
a reflecting-camera,  ready  and  aimed,  he  lay  in 
ambush  for  his  “game”.  Some  days  later  he 
produced  a negative  with  the  evident  image  of  a 
“hummer”  on  it.  The  bird  was  poised  in  mid- 
air, its  W'ings  blurred,  for  even  the  focal-plane 
shutter  could  not  “stop”  their  motion;  and  it  was 
rather  more  of  a silhouette  than  a picture.  But  it 
was  proof  that  he  had  succeeded  in  “shooting” 
the  game  at  close  range,  and  enough  of  a photo- 
graph to  excite  my  unconcealed  envy.  This 
hummingbird  was  the  Ruby-throat,  the  same 
that  I had  tried  to  master,  for  there  is  only  one 
sjiecies  of  hummingbird  in  North  America  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  west  there  are  several 
other  species  of  hnmmingbirds. 

It  was  some  years  later,  in  a forest  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Glacier  National  Park, 
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that  my  amhition  to  jiliotograjili  a liuinmingbird 
was  finally  realised.  I had  seen  Rnfous  Hiini- 
minghirds  in  tlie  forest-ranger's  garden  and  at  a 
sjiring  not  far  away,  so  I decided  to  spend  a half 
flay  searching  for  a nest.  I had  just  jiassed  the 
s])ring  and  started  up  a long,  steep  sloiie,  prepared 
for  a strenuous  tramp,  ivhen  a loud  hum  boomed 
in  my  ear,  and  immediately  before  my  eyes  was  a 
''hummer’s"  nest ! It  was  only  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  a little  balsam-fir.  This  was  good 
luck!  Surely,  the  bird  must  have  planned  it 
to  suit  the  height  of  my  triiiod. 

d’he  activities  were  begun  by  ])hotograj)hing  the 
nest  and  eggs.  Such  jiictnres,  if  near  t he  ground, 
involve  no  greater  technical  ditficulties  than  the 
])h()lographiiig  of  flowers  in  their  natural  habitat ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  nndere.xposed.  There  is 
usually  a breeze  having  sufficient  strength  to 
move  the  nest  slightly;  and  always  the  woodland- 
lighting  is  decejitive,  because  the  sky  is  jiartially 
obscnre<l  by  the  trees.  If  at  close  range,  the 


effective  value  of  the  lens-stop  is  reduced,  due  to 
the  increased  distance  between  lens  and  plate. 
In  consequence,  one  is  jirone  to  underestimate 
the  required  e.\i>osure,  and  may  be  prevented  from 
giving  as  much  as  estimated,  because  of  wind- 
movement.  I do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
an  overexjiosed  picture  of  a woodland  bird’s  nest. 
In  ])hotographs  of  the  birds  themselves,  under- 
exiiosure  may  be  more  excusable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a restless  subject;  but  often,  when  the  bird 
is  sitting  (piietly  on  her  nest,  the  limiting  factor 
will  [irove  to  be  wind-motion  rather  than  any 
voluntary  movement  of  the  bird. 

Having  set  nj)  the  tripod  and  camera,  and 
focused  on  the  nest,  at  a distance  of  about  eight- 
een indies  from  the  lens,  I left  the  outfit  for  the 
bird  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  After  a time 
she  came  back  and  examined  the  camera  from 
all  sides,  ll\  ing  reiieatedly  around  it.  While  she 
was  away  I saw  her  at  one  time  sitting  on  a dead 
twig  in  a nearby  tree,  flitting  her  tail,  sticking 
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out  her  tongue,  and  shaking  her  plumage.  She 
scratched  herself  with  one  foot,  stretching  out 
her  wing  and  reaching  over  it,  in  order  to  scratch 
her  head.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  perform- 
ances were  hardly  fair  to  a bird-photographer, 
with  a camera  out  of  range. 

'When  she  came  back  to  the  nest  she  hovered 
above  it  on  vibrating  wings  and  settled  cpiickly 
into  it,  not  deigning  to  touch  her  feet  to  it.  The 
shutter  was  set  at  its  highest  speed  (1/300  sec- 


than  one  .second,  and  it  was  entirely  inadequate. 
xVnother  failure  was  due  to  wind-motion  of  the 
nest,  although  the  bird  sat  quietly  in  it;  and  yet 
another  to  the  jumping  of  the  bird  when  the 
shutter  opened.  She  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest  in  a beautiful  pose;  Init  the  noise  of 
the  shutter  so  startled  her  that  she  threw  up  her 
wings  with  a jump. 

One  of  the  successful  negatives  depicts  the 
hummingbird  standing  in  the  nest  with  her  mouth 
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ond)  and  I managed  to  jiull  the  thread  in  time 
to  record  this  maneuver,  just  at  the  psychological 
moment  before  she  settled.  During  the  succeed- 
ing days  my  diminutive  friend  and  I became 
quite  well  acquainted  and  a number  of  jihoto- 
graphs  were  made,  or  attemjited;  usually  by 
means  of  the  black  thread  attached  to  the  shut- 
ter-release. Additional  threads  were  tied  to  two 
small  boughs  which  shaded  the  nest,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  pulled  aside  at  the  iirojier 
time  to  admit  the  sunlight  so  necessary  for  in- 
stantaneous exposures. 

One  notable  failure,  due  to  underexposure, 
resulted  from  an  attempt  to  increase  the  dejith 
of  focus  l)y  stopping  down  to  F 3"2.  It  was  10.4.5 
A.M.;  the  bird  was  in  the  shade,  sitting  quietly; 
but  I flared  not  attemjit  an  exposure  of  more 


open  and  her  wings  slightly  drooping,  slunling 
her  young  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was 
given  l/'-20  second,  at  F/8,  on  a Hammer  Blue 
Label  plate,  ami  showetl  conqiaratively  little 
umlerexjiosure.  The  camera  employed  for  all 
the  exposures  was  an  oM  4 x .5  Fremo,  with  long 
bellows,  ami  flcsigned  for  both  front-and-rear 
focusing.  Such  an  instrument  is  very  suitable 
for  this  class  of  work,  the  rear  focnsing-feature 
being  especially  tlesirable  for  work  at  short  range. 


Never  aflmit  defeat.  Kealise  your  mistake.-f 
and  correct  them — but  admit  failure,  never! 
The  man  or  woman  who  admits  defeat,  i'  lost. 

fNliss  Reineke. 
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The  Invitation 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 
Every  place  and  every  clime. 

Every  hour,  every  minute — 

Kodak  time  is — all  the  time; 

AVinter’s  snow  or  summer's  sunshine. 
Every  season,  every  view. 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 

And  your  Kodak — invites  you. 

Other  ])leasures,  not  enduring. 

Have  their  time  and  have  their  place; 
But  your  Kodak’s  invitation 
Is  extended  without  trace 
Of  the  slightest  limitation — • 

It  holds  good  the  whole  year  through. 
-\ll  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 

And  your  Kodak — invites  you. 


The  Technique  of  Bromide  Printing 


HE  le  paper  has  steadily 

increased  year  l>y  year  since  its 
introduction  on  a eoinniercial  scale 
in  188'-2.  until  it  lias  now  almost 
ousted  all  other  methods  of  photo- 
graphic printing.  The  great  variety  of  grades, 
differing  widely  in  such  characteristics  as  rapidity, 
surface,  gradation  and  color  of  image,  although 
helping  the  jihotographer  to  select  a jiaper  suit- 
able for  an>-  kind  of  negative,  lias  not  lieen  con- 
ducive to  a thorough  understanding  of  the  jirocess 
in  general.  In  fact,  it  is  not  saying  too  mucli  to 
assert  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  bromide 
prints  made  by  jirofessional  jihotograjihcrs  in 
this  country  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
C|uality  of  the  negative. 

The  most  common  difficulty  in  bromide  ])rint- 
ing  is  that  of  obtaining  a good  color,  that  is  to 
say.  a lilack  which  is  neither  greenish  nor  rusty, 
or.  in  the  case  of  jiapers  intended  to  give  warm 


black  or  brown  tones,  the  exact  color  which  is 
aimed  at.  To  overcome  this  it  is  necessary  to 
adjust  the  ex])osure  to  the  develo])meiit,  ami 
not  to  cut  the  development  short  because  the 
image  a])])cars  to  be  getting  too  dark.  With 
many  printers  it  is  the  jiractice  to  over-exjiose 
and  to  give  a very  short  develoiunent  to  save 
time.  Hence  the  ])oor  results  to  be  seen  on  every 
side.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  a procedure  does 
not  save  time,  for  each  jirint  has  to  be  dealt  with 
se])aratel>’.  but  with  a development-time  of 
90  to  l'2(l  seconds,  several  jirints  may  lie  in  the 
solution  at  the  same  time. 

Little  can  be  learned  by  ha])hazard  or,  more 
correctly,  unsystematic  exposures  when  trying 
to  get  the  best  out  of  a pajier.  The  only  satis- 
factory method  is  based  ipion  the  striji-test,  but 
substituting  complete  prints  for  the  tiny  striji- 
exposures.  It  is  (piite  easy  in  a ])rinting-box 
to  make.  say.  six  exposures  u])on  one  sheet  of 
|)a])cr;  by  masking  the  negative  to  the  desired 
size,  six  exposures  x -I  are  obtainable  njion  an 


8 X 10  sheet  in  two  rows  of  three  each.  The 


standarfl  time  of  ilevclojunent . be  it  one.  one  ami 
a half  or  two  minntes.  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  sheet  is  immersed  for  this  time  and  not 
criticised  until  the  result  is  in  a perfectly  dry 
condition  ready  for  mounting.  If  a cold,  black 
tone  is  wanted  there  is  little  difference  in  color 
between  a wet  j)rint  and  a dry  one,  but  when 
warmer  tones  are  retpiired  they  must  not  be 
judged  while  wet.  Tins  can  be  denif)nstrated 
by  immersing  a dried  print  for  half  its  IcTigth  in 
water,  when  the  difference  will  be  seen  at  once. 
-Vnother  point  which  needs  attention  is  the 


necessity  to  use  the  maker's  develo])ing-formula 
when  a special  tone  is  desired.  When  a highly- 
restrained  metol-h>(lroqninone  solntion  is  ]>re- 
seribed  it  is  unsafe  to  assTime  that  amidol  or  Azol 
will  give  the  same  resnit,  although  by  good  luck 
either  might  do  so.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  developer,  for  the  color  of 
the  later  j)riuts  will  suffer.  Every  print  not  only 
weakens  the  solution  a little,  but  iiu])arls  bromide 
to  it,  so  that  after  fifty  j)rints  have  been  develojK-'d 
in  a small  bulk  of  solution  this  is  in  a very  dif- 
ferent condition  from  what  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. Only  ex])crience  will  determine  how 
far  a solution  may  be  used  with  safet\-,  and  it  is 
a good  ])lan  oecasionall,\’  to  examine  one  of  the 
later  j)rints  beside  the  first  one  of  the  batch. 
.Vgain,  prints  are  often  ruined  by  leaving  them 
too  long  in  the  fixing-bath.  In  certain  conditions 
the  fixer  has  fjnite  an  active  redneing-action, 
and  an  immersion  of  more  than  ten  minutes  will 
S])oil  the  color. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  slow  jiapers.  such 
as  C\  ko,  Kodura  and  normal  ^’itegas,  call  for  a 
more  vigorous  class  of  negative  than  is  necessary 
for  most  bromide  i)a]>er.s.  In  fact,  a negative 
good  for  ])rinting-out  ])a])cr  or  j)latimim  will 
give  the  best  colors,  and  when  working  for  warm 
tones  with  such  ])a]>ers  the  time  of  develojmient 
sliouhl  not  be  exceeiled,  or  a l)lack  ])rint,  of  good 
(piality,  may  be  produced  instead  of  a brown  one. 

AVhen  making  a stri|)-test  it  is  desirable  that 
a sufficient  range  of  ex])osures  be  given,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  arranging  that  each  section 
rect'ives  double  the  ex])osure  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  that  the  exposure  l)e  hcijuii  with  the 
entire  Tiegative  inirorcrcil,  and  then  covered  in 
even  sections.  It  is  necessary  to  rememt)er 
that  the  second  stej)  receives  the  same  ex- 
])osure  as  the  first,  and  after  this  each  (‘xi)osurc 
is  donbhsl.  Thus  a useful  series  is  '■1.  2,  -t,  8,  l(>, 
which  re])resents  ex])osnres  of  ‘•2.  t,  8,  It!  and  ,‘?‘2. 
This  is  better  than  the  older  method  of  begimiing 
with  the  negative  covereil  and  giv  ing  a uniform 
increase  at  each  stc]>;  for  by  this  a range  of  one 
to  five  is  obtained  instead  of  one  to  sixteen, 
which  latter  should  cover  anv  reasonable  varia- 
tions in  negative,  light  and  ]>aj)er.  Of  course, 
the  initial  ex]>osure  ma.v  be  10  seconils  or  longer 
in  the  case  of  a i)a])cr  known  to  be  slow. 

d’he  stirface  of  the  ]>a[)er  and  the  tint  of  the 
base  have  a Cfuisitlerable  influence'  upon  the 
appe'arance  of  tlu-  lerint.  semi-mat  surface 
will  often  brighten  nj)  an  otherwise  flat  subject, 
and  a cream-tinted  base  w ill  reilecm  the  character 
of  a chalky  print.--  The  Ilrifisli  Joiinial. 
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PIUIE  MAC  DONALD 

TIIEKON  WENDELL  KILMER,  M.D. 


Degrading  Photography 

IN  reading  tlic  pliotographic  journals,  one  is 
eonscions  of  the  faet  tliat  wliile  they  treat 
the  artistic,  tcclinical  and  j)rofitahle  ])ractice 
of  pliotography,  they  do  not  seem  to  consider 
tlie  attitude  of  the  jnihlie,  f.e.,  from  the  view- 
point of  a customer,  more  particularly  of  a 
dissatisfied  one.  Profiting  by  the  indifference 
and  patience  of  a trusting  i)ul)lic,  designing 
members  of  the  craft  are  feverishly  active  in  the 
jiractice  of  well-known,  fraudulent  schemes. 
There  was  hope  at  one  time  that  the  framed- 
enlargement  swindle  would  be  eradicated,  but 
it  seems  still  to  be  flourishing  vigorously.  In  the 
large  cities  methods  more  subtle  and  lucrative  are 
employed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peo])le 
are  weary  and  yearning  for  relief.  Studio- 
proprietors  of  little  conscience  or  sclf-resj)ect 
resort  to  means,  however  unethical,  to  lure 
prospective  customers  before  the  camera. 
Business-men  and  society-women  are  offercfl 
free  sittings  on  the  ])lea  that  by  reason  of  their 
importance  their  pictures  are  desired  fcjr  pub- 
lication in  certain  prominent  news])aj)ers  or  the 
like.  This  bait  generally  succeeds,  for  it  appeals 
to  their  personal  vanity.  However,  in  the  end 
the  sitter  is  nsually  inveigled  into  giving  a 
generous  order  for  jjrints.  As  to  the  final  repro- 
duction. it  is  excellent  when  it  api)cars  in  the 
.‘■pecially  j)rinted  rotogra])hic  section  of  a great 
newsjjaper,  but  is  {)oor.  often  wretched,  when 
])rinted  on  one  of  its  regular  ])ages.  The  fact  is 
that  a portrait-photogra])h  does  not  generally 
receive  conscientious  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  daily  press.  The  fault  here  lies  partly 
with  the  dear  laily  herself,  for  knowing,  as  she 
must,  the  usually  execrable  (|uality  of  such 
reproductions,  she  is  not  obliged  to  furnish  her 
portrait,  or  authorise  her  j)hotograi)her  to  do  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society-column  of  a daily 
paper.  .Vfter  all,  it  is  the  photographer  who 
fares  worst  in  the  affair;  for  however  technically 
excellent  the  i)rint  he  provides,  it  fares  badly  in 
the  j)roccss  of  reproduction.  To  be  sure,  his 
name  appears  beneath  the  atrocity — not  the 
.subject,  but  the  re])roduction  — but  his  .skill 
as  an  artist  is  not  manifest.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  photographers  who  positivel>'  decline  to 
furnish  a j)ortrait  of  one  of  their  customers  — 


certainly  not  without  his  or  her  con.scnt  — for 
publication  in  a daily  newspa])er.  They  value 
their  reputation  as  artists  too  highly  for  that. 
If  the  cnstonier,  however,  favors  a ])ress-rc])- 
resentative  with  her  picture,  the  photographer 
is  heli)less.  Then  there  is  the  photogra])her  who 
advertises,  offering  his  best  work  at  less  than 
his  regular  price.  He,  too.  does  his  share  in 
lowering  the  dignity  and  good  name  of  the  craft. 

Studio-proprietors  of  supposed  higli  standing 
will  scnfl  a voluble  woman-agent  into  a respect- 
able home  when  the  male  member  of  the  family 
is  away,  with  indueements  for  the  lone  lady  to 
grant  a sitting.  The  i)lan  unfolded  is  non-com- 
mittal— no  prices  are  ciuotcd  excepting  that 
they  are  tempting.  fi'he  “pros])cct"  yields. 
When  the  agent  calls  with  the  proofs,  the  cus- 
tomer is  persuaded  to  ap])rove  a gcTierous  order, 
which,  when  the  bill  arrives,  amounts  to  several 
hundred  dollars — an  amonnt  far  in  excess  of 
what  she  can  afford.  Then  conies  the  inevitable 
dispute,  followed  quickly  by  a threatened  law- 
suit. At  last  the  extortionate  bill  is  jiaiil.  It 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
jiicturc  the  consetiuences  of  such  a transaction 
in  that  once  iieaceful  home.  Aside  from  the 
resulting  discord,  the  rooms  arc  filled  with  ])hoto- 
graphs  of  the  wife  or  daughter  ]ihotogra])hs 
here,  there  and  everi  where!  Small  wonder  that 
later  a jihotograjih  becomes  an  unwelcome  sight 
in  that  family.  'J'hat  ])hotogra])hers  have  liter- 
ally forceil  their  way  into  jirivate  homes  and 
Iiersuadeil  the  easily  influenced  oceujiant  to  sub- 
mit to  a sitting  are  occurrences  sii])i)orted  by 
evidence. 

There  are  methods  jiractised  by  the  desiierate 
eam('ra-man  to  bring  iiitemletl  victims  l)cfore 
the  camera,  and  not  the  most  unworthy  of  these 
is  the  cou])on-game.  k'ortunately,  this  siieeies 
of  decoy  anil  misre|)resentation  is  now  so  widely 
known,  that  it  is  losing  its  effectiveness.  E%en 
when  [iractised  in  its  least  objectionable  form, 
the  couiion-system  tends  to  discredit  jilioto- 
gra])hic  portraituri*  and  shonld  be  abolished 
together  with  iihotograiihie  hold-ups.  cut-rate 
offers,  alleged  free  sittings  and  other  unethical 
proeeeilings  mentioned  above.  l’liotogra])liers 
of  the  better  class  should  consider  this  serious 
menace  to  their  beautiful  art  and.  at  tlii-ir  con- 
ventions, take  vigorous  action  to  destroy  it. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

|p| 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  ph  ite  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  rcrpie.st. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  projierty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  disposing  of  other  jirints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(i.  rnsncee.ssful  [irints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
re(|ucst. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Bridges 

Closed  May  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  .John  O.  Scudder. 

Second  Prize:  A.  R.  Hutten. 

Third  Prize:  Walter  H.  Reuleaux. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  C.  G.  Allison;  W.  S.  Baldwin: 
E.  E.  Bronson;  Walter  P.  Bruning;  Paul  T.  E.  Carden; 
A.  Clou.ser;  Victor  E.  Darnell;  J.  Kirkland  Hodges; 
.Tack  Kelt;  W.  H.  Pote;  Erank  Reeves;  [Howard  jM. 
Smith;  Mrs.  Sterling  Smith. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31, 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup.  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  rea,son  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 


OVER  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 


FIRST  PRIZE — BRIDGES 


•lOIIX  O.  SC'UDDER 


Autochromes  in  the  Darkroom 

Ob,ie(  Tioxs  to  working  in  complete  darkness  for  a 
few  minutes  and  failures  arising  from  indiscreet  use 
of  the  permissihle  safeliglit.  liave  deterred  many 
workers  from  continuing  their  active  interest  in  color- 
photography.  Sympathising  with  those  disai>])oiided 
Autochrome-workers,  Robert  M.  Fanstone,  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Plwfor/rapln/.  comes  forward  with 
words  of  advice  that  will  be  appreciated; 

“Many  of  the  failures  exi)crienced  by  beginners 
using  .\utochrome  plates  are  caused  by  injudicious 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  darkroom-light.  Des])ite 
frequent  warnings,  even  experience*!  workers  ex[iose 
these  plates  far  loo  freely  to  the  green  safeliglit.  and 
the  results  are  degraded  in  color  or  assume  a greenish 
blue  tint.  The  .Mitochrome  plate  is  decidedly  less 
sensitive  to  the  \'irida  safeliglit.  yet  the  term  “safe” 
can  be  used  only  in  a strictly  limited  sense,  since  with 
a panchromatic  emulsion  no  light  can  be  looked  upon 
as  possessing  this  quality.  The  Autochrome  plate, 
therefore,  requires  more  scientific  treatment  than  the 
old  method  of  judging  by  inspection.  I'Og  is  far  more 
difficult  to  detect  in  .\utochromes  than  in  the  ordinary 
negative.  for  the  reason  that  after  the  second  develop- 
ment the  Autochrome  plate  shows  no  clear  glass  at  the 
edges.  If  the  transparency  appears  dull  or  heavy,  the 
effect  may  be  due  to  three  ])ossible  causes,  i.c..  incorrect 
exposure,  too  short  a first  deve!o])mciit.  or  light-fog. 
If  the  plate  has  been  exjiosed  by  meter,  and  developed 
for  the  correct  time,  the  first  two  of  these  possiliilities 
may  be  ruled  out  and  the  trouble  traced  to  fog, 

“My  own  practice  in  mani|iiilating  the  .Viitochrome 
plate  is  to  di'jieiise  with  illumination  altogether  in  the 


darkroom,  the  plate  being  handled  entirely  by  touch. 
This  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  as  many  jihotographers 
imagine,  and  tbe  various  operations  may  be  under- 
taken in  a more  leisurely  manner  and  with  greater 
deiilieration  than  is  the  case  when  there  is  a constant 
fear  that  a few  seconds'  extra  exiiosiire  to  the  dark- 
room-light may  result  in  fog.  'I'licre  are,  of  course, 
certain  objections  to  working  in  conqilete  darkness. 
It  has  to  lie  taken  for  gra  nted  that  the  gla.ss-side  of 
the  plate  is  clean,  and  that  the  film-side  is  free  of 
scratches,  blemishes  and  abrasions.  If  tbe  darkroom- 
ligbl  is  strongcnongli  for  any  such  defects  to  be  detected, 
then  the  light  is  certainly  loo  strong  for  the  Jilatc.  and 
foggcil  results  must  be  expccteii.  If  desired,  tbe  worker 
may  fit  fuic  of  the  pocket  electric  flasbiamps  with  a 
cap  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  green  and  three 
thicknesses  of  yellow  i)a|)cr.  'I'liis  may  be  kci>t  at 
h.'ind  in  case  the  i)bolograi)ber  gels  into  <lifiic\dl ies, 
though  even  tbe  light  should  be  useil  at  a gooil  distance 
from  t he  pla  te  and  no  direct  rays  allowcil  tf)  fall  either 
npou  the  glass  or  film  side.  There  need  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  filling  or  placing  exposed  plates  in  a Watkins' 
or  ot iier  devcioping-tank  in  total  ilarkncss.  I'lic  term 
“total  darkness"  is  otic  that  most  photographers  do 
not  take  kiTidly  to;  but  if  a clear  bench  is  cni])loyc<l 
and  just  those  things  that  are  wautccl  are  always  |)laced 
in  the  same  position,  it  is  amazing  how  quickly  the 
worker  will  aibqit  himself  to  tlu>  circumstances. 

“If  it  is  not  intended  to  use  the  tank-method  of 
development,  no  difficulty  will  be  experience*!  in  remov- 
ing the  plate  from  the  plate-hold<T  and  ])lacing  it  for 
the  recpiireil  time  in  a dcscusitising-bath.  This  allows 
tbe  use  of  quite  a lirigbt  safeligbl.  and  the  whole 
process  of  ilevcloi)mcnt  may  be  watched  with  ease. 
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THE  KEYHOLE  ARCH 

SECOND  PRIZE BRIDGES 


With  Autochronie  plates  ilesensitising  is  of  the  utmost 
\ahie,  the  production  of  good  results  being  greatly 
facilitated  and  one  of  the  most  likely  sources  of  trouble 
minimised.  Pinaeryptol  green  is  now  on  the  market, 
and  is  virtually  non-staining,  a fact  which  will  lead 
many  Autochrome-workers  to  adojit  this  system  of 
I)rotectiug  the  jilate  from  fog.  It  shouhl  always  be 
remembered  that  the  immersion  of  the  Autochrome 
|)late  in  the  dye-bath  should  take  place  in  complete 
darkness.  However,  my  method  of  working  is:  Cor- 
rect e.xposure  by  meter,  the  darkroom  in  total  darkness, 
and  tank-<levelopment  by  the  time  and  temperature 
system.  'I'his,  to  my  mind,  is  productive  of  the  highest 
])ercentage  of  goo<l  results.” 

Non -Photographic  Photography 

■Vn  interesting  way  to  use  a [jliotograjihic  negative 
is  described  in  the  Plioloiirapliic  lied  Hook  by  that 
vvell-knowTi  Ikdgian  amateur,  Twoiiard  Misonue,  which 
anyone  with  an  eidarger  with  a brilliant  iihuninant 
can  try  for  luTiiself,  according  to  a llritish  eotemporary. 


A.  R.  HUTTEN 


A negative  is  placed  in  the  enlarger  and  its  image  focu.sed 
on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  firmly  supported  on  the  easel. 
While  it  is  in  this  position,  a pencil  or  other  suitable 
tool  is  used  to  shade  the  light-portions  of  the  image 
until  the  whole  sheet  assumes  one  uniform  tone.  If 
this  has  been  properly  done,  the  paper  will  then  bear 
a i)ositive  drawing  made  direct  from  the  negative,  in 
which  the  light  and  shade  should  be  properlv  rendered. 
M.  M isonne  .says  tluit  he  can  produce  a half  life-size 
head  in  this  way  with  ample  finish  in  half  an  hour, 
and  ten  minutes  suffices  to  make  a sketch,  which  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a perfect  likene.ss.  The  process  is 
more  suitable  for  portraiture  than  for  landscape.  The 
whole  procedure  may  be  summed  up  in  the  instruction 
to  "make  the  whites  disappear.”  Pencils  and  black 
chalks  can  be  used,  and  charcoal  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  work  on  a large  scale.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  all,  he  tells  ns,  is  to  u.se  a sheet  of  gray  paper, 
obliterating  the  lights  with  a pencil,  and  ajiplying 
chalk  to  the  dark  parts  until  the  sheet  pre.sents  a per- 
fectly nuiform  residt.  After  all,  such  a method  is 
only  "eoidrol"  carried  to  the  extreme  limit. 
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CROOKED  CREEK  IX  WINTER 


WALTER  II.  REULEAUX 


THIRD  PRIZE — BRIDGES 


Instruction-Books  Need  Illustrations 

A LOT  of  hypo  has  pone  into  the  driiins  since  the  day 
when  the  commercial  worker  liad  to  content  himself 
with  orders  for  views  and  groups;  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  photography  has  sprung  np  in  the  meantime 
and  it's  still  a long  way  from  full  growth.  Naturally 
enough,  says  Studio-Light,  the  profits  from  this 
increased  opyiortunity  go  to  the  fellow  who  doesn  t 
wait  for  his  customers  to  discover  new  uses  for  pic- 
tures made  l>y  him  and  who  ])oints  out  to  them  just 
where  pictures  would  be  of  genuine  use. 

The  value  of  jdiotographs  for  advertising  and 
historical  purposes  is  well  known,  but  many  manufac- 
turers fail  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  pictures  in 
teaching  consumers  how  to  u>e  their  i)roducts.  Kvery 
manufacturer  who.se  product  re(|nires  explanation 

realizes  the  importance  of  the  instruction-1 klet.  He 

is  eager  for  every  consumer  to  get  satisfactory  results 
and  satisfactory  results  often  deyiend  on  how  much 
the  piircha.ser  learned  from  the  directions.  He  will 
applaud  any  plan  that  will  get  people  to  use  his  ])roduct 
in  exactly  the  right  way.  Consider,  for  examide.  a 
iream-separator  that  is  delivered  kno<-ked  down. 
I'nless  the  farmer  assembles  it  i)ro|ierly  and  uses  it 
properly  he  may  be  disappointeil  and.  of  course,  he'll 
tell  his  neighbor  all  about  it.  The  manufacturer  seeks 
protection  against  that  sort  of  bad  luck  and  pictures 
will  help  him. 

The  average  instruction-book  looks  like  dry  reading, 
no  matter  how  important  the  information  it  contains. 
The  very  people  who  should  go  through  it  from  start  to 
finish  dodge  it  entirely  and  try  to  teach  themselves. 


Pictures,  however,  invite  attention  for  it  and  make  it 
look  interesting.  Hut  jiictures  in  the  instruction-book 
have  an  even  more  important  significance — they  can 
take  the  [ihu’c  of  text  and  show  every  o])eration  in 
assembling  and  using  a ymiduct.  A i)ii'ture  will  usually 
tell  more  than  a page,  and  in  one-fonrth  the  time.  ,\nd 
the  i)hotograi>hic  demonstration  is  less  likely  to  be 
misinteryireted  than  is  the  worily  descriyition. 

Pictures  make  an  instruction-book  look  readable  and 
the  |>ictures  t hcmselves  can  ymt  over  the  lesson  more 
quickly  and  clearly  than  can  text.  .\ny  commercial 
yihotograyiher  who  will  give  a few  hours'  study  to  a 
manufacturer's  instruction-book  yn-oblem  will  be  able 
to  make  recommendat  ions  that  may  residt  in  business 
for  himself  and  yirotectiou  for  his  customer. 

Polychrome  Prints  on  Paper 

T.\ke  a strongly-sized  yiayicr  (‘2  y>er  cent  solution  of 
gelatine),  or  mori'  simyily  "double-transfiT"  yiayu-r  such 
as  use<l  for  the  carbon-yirocess.  to  which  ay)y>ly  with 
a brush  the  following: 


Distilled  water 10(1  ]);irts 

Potassium  bichromate  7 " 

Manganese  snly)hate 11  “ 


Dry  in  the  dark  and  y)rint  nidil  the  shadows  arc  y)lainly 
visible  in  light  brown.  Wash  until  the  whiles  ;ire  clear. 
This  y)rint  w ill  give  a nnndier  of  flitferent  tones  accord- 
ing to  the  reagent  used  to  develoyi  it:  yivrogallic  acid 
gives  seyiia;  gallic  acid,  reddish  brown;  y)ara|dicrivlin- 
diamin,  violet,  etc. — Fhnto-Ucnir. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

l3 

BRIDLE  PATH BOSTON  PARK  SA'STEM  ALEXANDER  MVRRAY 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Parks 
Closes  September  30,  1923 

Again  wo  iii'eseiit  a .subject  wliicli  .seemed  last  year 
to  prove  very  aceeiitahle  and  interesting  to  onr  readers. 
In  fact,  we  receiveil  a number  of  requests  to  re))eat  tlie 
com|)etilion  for  tlie  benefit  of  tbo.se  who  liad  not  fnlly 
appreciated  tlie  iio.ssibilit ies  offered  by  tins  subject. 

Now,  according  to  the  (.'entnry  dictionary,  there 
are  a nnmber  of  kinds  of  ]iarks  and  all  have  their  riglit- 
fnl  place.  However,  in  the  presenf  case  we  are  going 


to  limit  onr  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing definifion:  “Park — a piece  of  ground,  usually  of 
considerable  extent,  set  apart  and  maintained  for 
imblic  use,  and  laid  out  in  such  a way  as  to  afford 
jileasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  opiiortunity  for  open-air 
recreation:  as  Central  Park  in  New  York  or  Hyde 
Park  in  London.”  We  sugge.st  that  those  who  con- 
tenqilate  entering  iirints  be  sure  to  get  this  definition 
clearly  in  mind.  \Ve  regret  to  .say  that,  sometimes, 
an  otherwi.se  excellent  jiictnre  is  rejected  liy  the  jury 
lieeause  its  maker  failed  to  understand  the  pnrpo.se  and 
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requirements  of  the  competition  for  whicli  it  was  in- 
tended. Therefore,  let  each  contributor  read  the 
definition  well,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Obviously,  becau.se  the  definition  refers  to  Central 
Park  and  to  Hyde  Park  is  no  reason  that  pictures  of 
other  parks  will  not  be  fully  as  acce[)table  to  the  jury. 
In  virtually  every  city  or  town  of  this  country  and 
others  there  is  a park  of  some  sort.  Naturally,  the 
size  ami  beauty  of  such  a park  will  vary  according  to 
the  wealth  ami  importance  of  the  community  which  it 
adorns.  But  the  point  I wish  to  emphasise  is  that  we 
draw  no  distinction  between  a picture  of  Central  Park, 
New  York  City  ami  one  of  Smith's  Park,  Smithville, 
provided  that  the  maker  meets  the  requirements  and 
has  made  a picture  of  a park.  Some  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  well  known  for  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  their  parks.  Often,  too,  history  plays 
its  part  to  add  interest  to  these  juddic  centers  of  rec- 
reation. Although  it  may  be  stretching  a ])oint  to 
call  the  common  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  a ]>ark, 
yet,  it  will  helj)  to  make  clear  that,  without  the  historic 
associations  that  are  so  well  known,  Lexington  (’ommon 
would  lose  much  of  its  appeal.  Boston  Common  might 
be  cited  as  well,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
leaning  too  heavily  on  historic  associations.  -V  spot 
might  be  sacred  ground  historically  and  have  no  ])ic- 
torial  appeal  at  all.  What  I hope  to  make  clear  is  that 
a beautiful  park  is  the  first  objective;  but  if  to  its 
beauty  is  addeil  the  thrill  of  stirring  events  that  hap- 
pened on  that  very  spot,  long  years  ago,  the  camerist 
is  fortunate  and  should  emleavor  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunity. 

Perhaps,  some  of  my  readers  who  live  in  small  towns 
will  say,  “That  is  all  very  well;  but  in  iny  town  all  we 
have  is  a little  square  in  front  of  the  town  hall.  To  lie 
sure,  we  take  i)ride  in  it  because  it  is  well  laid  out  and 
well  kept;  but  it  is  not  a park.  But  this  is  where  we 
have  our  public  gatherings  and  band-concerts,  and 
where  comfortable  benches  afford  rest  in  the  open  air. 
We  take  pride  in  the  fountain  ami  in  the  beautiful 
flowers;  it  is  all  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  a ])ark,  out 
here."  In  such  a case.  1 am  very  sure  that  the  jury 
will  not  be  over-critical  provided  that  the  print  itself 
is  well  done  and  includes  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
was  made  of  the  only  available  public  ground  or  i>ark 
in  the  vicinity.  To  all  intents  and  puri)oses,  it  is  a 
park,  and  small  becau.se  the  community  is  small.  To 
insist  that  all  pictures  shouhl  be  of  city-parks  would 
not  be  fair,  nor  very  encouraging  to  the  many  readers 
who  do  not  live  in  our  large  cities.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  acce.ss  to  the  large  city-parks  may  have  more 
subject-material;  but,  ])erhaps.  the  small-town  worker 
may  win  the  prize,  nevertheless.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  await  the  jury's  verdict. 

.\t  this  point,  the  worker  may  wonder  what  to 
photograph  in  a i>ark.  Of  course,  he  cannot  hoj>e  to 
make  a picture  of  the  entire  park.  esi)ecially  if  it  be  a 
large  one.  Even  if  he  could.  1 doubt  that  he  could 
compose  it  to  advantage.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
crowd  into  the  picture-space.  Therefore,  in  most 
cases  the  camerist  will  be  obliged  to  seek  out  the  com- 
manding features  of  the  i>ark  and  confine  his  efforts  to 
these  alone.  In  Central  I’ark.  New  York  City,  the 
subject-material  is  so  varied  that  it  becomes  a problem 
what  to  photograph.  There  are  statues,  fountains, 
ponfls.  brooks,  rocks,  flowers,  playgrounds,  zoological 
gardens,  museums,  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  certain 
secluded  paths  that  might  well  be  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York.  Then  arises  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  real  pur|)ose  of  the  picture  to  be  made.  E if  to 
record  the  park,  as  does  a “picture  " i)ostcard?  Is  it  to 
feature  the  statuary,  fountains,  museums  and  other 


artistic  or  architectural  attractions.^  Or  is  it  to  draw 
attention  to  the  iromls,  brooks,  rocks,  flowers  and 
beautifid  trees.^  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is 
solved  best  by  making  the  individual  worker  answer 
the  question,  “What,  to  me.  is  the  most  striking  or  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  Central  Bark  that  I can 
portray  convincingly  with  my  camera.^”.  Whatever  the 
re|)ly  may  be.  let  him  make  the  i)icture  which,  to  him, 
reiu-esents  the  subject  best  that  he  admires  most  in 
Central  Bark  and  let  him  rest  content  with  that. 

Erom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Editors  and  the  jury, 
it  will  be  very  interesting  to  follow  the  work  that  is 
submitted  by  our  friends,  old  and  new.  Some  will  be 
more  inqrres.sed  by  the  artificial  beauties  of  a ])ark  and 
others  will  try  to  feature  its  natural  attractions.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  camerist  and  his 
artistic  and  intellectual  training,  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
admires  statues  and  fountains  more  than  he  does 
flowers,  winding  paths  and  beautiful  trees.  In  any 
event,  his  is  the  jjrivilege  to  exirress  his  own  individ- 
uality, and  the  jury  will  res])cct  that  right.  .Vfter  all, 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  i)hotography  is  that 
it  enables  the  worker  to  express  himself,  and  in  his  own 
way.  It  wmdd  be  a mistake  to  insist  that  he  <lo  thus 
and  .so,  or  else  be  excluded.  In  some  rpiarters,  there 
is  a tendency  to  set  down  definite  rules  and  lines  of 
procedure  which  must  be  followed  by  the  camerist, 
otherwise  he  is  likely  to  be  “in  wrong”  with  a certain 
school  or  coterie.  Mere  I to  have  my  house  photo- 
gra])hed  by  five  pictorial  workers,  I should  take  them 
first  all  around  the  hou.se  and  tell  them  what  I thought 
should  be  emphasised  or  subdued.  That  done,  I should 
let  them  alone  anil  i)ermit  each  one  to  work  out  the 
details  according  to  his  own  artistic  and  technical 
equi]5inent.  Erom  the  finished  prints,  I should  .select 
tho.se  that  met  my  iiersonal  reipiirements.  irrespective 
of  which  one  of  the  five  workers  made  the  pictures  or 
of  the  e()ui]>ment  and  methods  he  used.  I should  con- 
sider it  an  affront  to  the.se  workers  were  I to  follow 
them  about  and  insist  that  they  use  this  or  that  lens, 
plate  or  camera.  By  .so  doing,  1 woidd  curb  any  ex- 
|)ression  of  imlividuality  on  their  ])art  and  the.v  would 
be  no  more  than  willing  assistarits  to  serve  my  own 
ends.  Hence,  in  tins  comiK't ition  we  arc  considering 
jiarks,  and  it  is  jrarks  that  should  be  i)hotographed; 
t)ul  as  to  what  to  ])hotogra])h  in  a ])ark.  or  what  mood 
of  the  park  to  interpret,  that  is  for  the  worker  to  decide. 

Berhaps  the  reader  may  ask,  “M'hat  about  the 
camera,  lens  and  iil.ate  to  use?".  .\s  I have  said  Ix'fore, 
if  is  virtually  of  little  assistance,  these  days,  to  suggest 
the  tyj)e  of  photographic  equipment  for  any  jiarticular 
subject.  If  I advised  a view-camera,  .some  worker 
would  produce  a prize-winning  print  with  a vest-pocket 
kodak,  and  thus  ])rovc  convincingly  that  I was  all 
wrong.  If  1 should  suggest  the  use  of  a ray-filter, 
another  worker  would  send  in  a beautiful  picture  filled 
with  tonal  values  and  add  that  he  did  not  cm])loy  a 
ray-filter.  ('onsefpienl ly,  the  role  of  adviser  is  a 
jirecarious  one  in  thc.se  modern  days  of  superlative 
idiotograiihic  cf|uii)ments  that  appear  to  accomplish 
the  inqiossible. 

The  result  of  the  several  “elean-u))  and  iiaint-u))” 
cam])aigns,  not  to  mention  many  “better  homes"  and 
“better  towns"  drives  throughout  the  I'nited  States, 
has  resulted  in  a great  general  inqirovement  in  large 
and  small  eommuuities  es|i('eially  so  far  as  iiarks  are 
concerned.  To-day  there  are  many  bi'autiful  ]>arks 
in  the  I'nited  States.  Canada,  and  abroad,  and  ;is  we 
have  readers  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  we  are  confident 
that  this  competition  will  make  a strong  ajipeal.  Me 
anticijiate  seeing  the  work  of  many  of  our  new  readers, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  old  friends.  ,\.  11.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

iS 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Ih 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  fi/tcr  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsucce.s.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  U.  S.  Johnson. 

Second  Prize:  L.  J.  Creegan. 

Honorable  Mention:  Richard  B.  Chase;  John  T. 
Cromer;  Fore.st  Malott;  Lillian  F.  Newton. 


Profiting  by  Photographic  Mistakes 

In  photography,  the  intelligent  camerist  will  do 
his  utmost  to  avoid  making  serious,  if  not  costly, 
blunders;  but  he  will  also  profit  by  such  mistakes  as 
may  occur  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  them.  For 
example,  a vacationist  may  read  that  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  should  set  the  shutter-speed  at  1/25  instead 
of  1/50  of  a second.  Excellent  advice,  nine  times  out 
of  ten;  but  on  a certain  day  he  finds  himself  in  a shady 
glen.  There  are  large  boulders,  dark  evergreens,  sev- 
eral varieties  of  small  trees  and  bushes  which  almost 
hide  a beautiful  spring.  He  mii.st  have  a picture  of 
this  spot.  He  makes  an  exposure  at  1/25,  as  per  di- 
rections. Subsequently,  he  holds  a very  much  under- 
expo.sed  negative  in  his  hand.  He  is  disappointed. 
In  fact  he  is  inclined  to  become  angry  at  the  author 
of  the  book  of  instructions  which  advised  1/25  of  a 
second  exposure.  However,  after  thinking  matters 
over,  he  realises  that  his  subject  was  exceptional  and 
that  he  failed  to  take  into  consideration  that  photo- 
graphy never  was  and  never  will  be  a “rule  of  thumb” 
art  or  .science.  In  short,  1 10  of  a .second  exposure 
would  have  made  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success. 

,\fter  all  is  said  and  done,  the  best  of  us  lack  initia- 
tive in  many  lines  of  endeavor.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  follow  beaten  paths  than  to  break  our  way  through 
the  thick  underbrush  of  new  and  untried  routes  or 
methods.  In  photography,  we  all  like  to  lean  on  di- 
rections so  heavily  that  we  lose  all  incentive  to  make 
onr  own  decisions.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the 
great  ]>ractical  value  of  a good  instruction-book  or 
manual.  Nevertheless,  even  the  best  exposure-meters 
on  the  market  require  us  to  use  our  minds  and  to  think 
clearly  before  we  can  be  sure  of  the  right  exposure. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  exiiosure-meter  if  we  decide 
that  the  day  is  cloudy  instead  of  hazy-bright.  Even 
so,  with  onr  instruction-book  and  1/25  of  a second  late 
in  the  afternoon.  To  be  sure,  in  most  cases,  it  is  cor- 
rect during  the  summer-months  for  rea.sonably  open 
landscape;  but  in  a shadowy  glen,  it  is  different,  and 
the  camerist  should  train  himself  to  adajit  his  photo- 
graphic outfit  and  knowledge  to  the  subject  in  hand 
and  not  lean  blindly  on  an  instruction-book  which,  at 
best,  but  points  the  way. 

Now,  what  1 am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  we  all 
make  [ihotograpliic  mistakes,  de.s])ite  all  the  in.struction- 
books  and  manuals  now  to  be  obtained.  Somewhere 
along  the  road  we  suddenly  come  upon  a “detour” 
sign  or  we  leave  the  main  highway  puriiosely  to  “ex- 
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plore".  Even  when  we  “stick  to  the  mail",  there  may 
he  unforeseen  emergencies  ahead  that  we  cannot  pre- 
pare for.  Therefore,  it  should  he  evident  that  careful 
preliminary  preparation  is  alisolutely  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  greater  part  of  photographic  mistakes. 
The  next  forward  step  is  to  analy.se  the  mistake  that 
is  made,  smile  about  it,  and  never  make  the  same  error 
the  second  time. 

There  are  certain  individuals  who  undertake  any- 
thing with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  keej)  on  with 
it  just  so  long  as  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  success. 
But,  alas,  the  moment  “things  do  not  break  right"! 
We  all  know  the  would-Vie  camerist  who  walks  into  a 
photographic  establishment,  asks  for  “the  liest  camera 
you've  got  in  the  place"  and  proceeds  to  “make  jiic- 
tures".  After  the  .second  or  third  roll  of  films  is  de- 
veloped and  shown  to  him — and  there  is  not  a jirint- 
able  negative  in  the  lot — he  consigns  his  camera  and 
everything  photographic  to  perdition  and  goes  back 
to  golf.  Of  course,  he  ought  to  be  patient  and  try,  try 
again — but  he  isn't,  and  he  won't  try.  It  is  not  the 
camera's  fault,  nor  the  dealer'.s — he  doesn't  realise 
that  and  would  not  believe  it,  if  told.  lie  is  “through" 
with  [ihotography.  once  ami  for  all  time. 

If  our  leading  workers  of  the  day  had  been  so  easily 
discouraged.  I am  afraid  that  we  should  have  very  few 
salons  and  exhibitions,  nor  even  enough  photographs 
to  illustrate  our  daily  papers  and  magazines.  .\nd. 
yet.  it  is  true  that  many  beginners  do  become  dis- 
couraged and  give  up  photography  because  they  bc- 
lome  convinced  that  they  cannot  make  a “go  of  it". 
The  yihotographic  mistakes  of  a lieginner  may  be  turned 
into  assets,  provided  the  person  behind  the  camera 
ean  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  I admit  that  to 
make  pictures  on  one's  vacation  ami  fail  to  olitain 
one  presentable  print  for  the  album,  is  very  discour- 
aging. But  why  did  not  six  good  negatives  appear 
on  every  six-exposure  roll  of  film?'  Was  the  jiroper 
exposure  given.'  Was  the  lens-stop  set  at  the  jiroper 
opening.'  Was  the  camera  focuseil  correctly.'  Was 
the  instrument  held  level  and  without  moving  it  dur- 


ing the  exposure.^  ,\ll  Ihese  and  other  questions 
might  be  asked.  I’resenl-day  cameras,  even  those  of 
low  price,  are  too  well-made  for  the  beginner  to  blame 
his  camera  with  any  degree  of  justice.  Hence,  the 
human  equation  is  a very  important  one  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  good  [lietures. 

To  make  idiotographic  mistakes  is  nothing  “to  be 
downhearted  about”.  But  when  the  .same  error  is 
made  over  and  over  again,  then  there  is  reason  to  be- 
come iliscouraged,  because  we  are  not  profiting  by  our 
mistakes  and  are  making  no  headway.  I ho])c  that  I 
have  brought  out  my  point — even  if  in  arouml-aliout 
fashion — that  photograjihic  mistakes  are  of  two  kinds: 
tho.se  made  becau.se  of  ignorance  or  failure  to  follow 
“the  roail";  and  tho.se  made  by  reason  of  a sincere 
effort  to  “explore  " and  to  find  new  and.  jierhaps,  val- 
uable methods.  In  either  case,  to  analy.se  the  mistake, 
ourselves,  and  our  eqniiiment  is  common  sense.  To 
become  discouraged  is  to  show  lack  of  stamina,  lack 
of  understanding  and  lack  of  that  spicndiil  (piality 
that  “sees  things  through'’  to  a final  victory.  Let 
every  beginner  profit  by  his  photograi>hic  mistakes 
and,  soon,  he  will  know  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  the  real,  well-trained  eidhusiastic  camerist. 

A.  II.  B. 


To  Prevent  Prints  From  Fadinfi 

Wi;  heard  a professional  |)holographcr  remark  once 
that  any  |ihotograi)hic  print  fixed  in  hypo  wmild  event- 
ually fade.  .Vt  any  rate,  reason  tells  ns  that  atmospheri<' 
changes  affect  the  print  to  a very  considerable  extent 
in  thi'  res])ect.  and  here  is  a remedy: 

Ether — S oz. 

Paraffine — Hg  "z. 

Spread  over  the  jirint  with  a tuft  of  cotton.  It  hv'ivcs 
no  trace  to  the  eye.  and  no  gloss  to  the  print,  but  docs 
encase  it  in  a coating  of  jjarafline  and  renders  it  im- 
pervious to  moisture  ami  atmospheric  and  cln'inical 
fumes. — Orange  Camera  Clah  liallctin. 
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SECOND  PRIZE REGINNERs’  COMPETITION 


Speeds  of  Seeing 

An  interesting  observation  connected  with  the 
properties  of  the  eyes  has  lieen  made  by  Professor 
Pulfrich,  the  well-known  Jena  authority  on  stereoscopy, 
says  The  British  Journal.  It  is  that  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  formation  of  an  optical  image  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  and  the  acttial  perception  of  that 
image  varies  with  the  intensity  of  illumination.  In 
other  words,  we  see  more  quickly  in  bright  than  in 
dull  light;  in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former, 
tliere  is  a certain  lag  of  the  order  of  a few  lumdredths 
of  a second,  and  tlius  from  this  cause  a cricketer  is 
“late"  in  a bad  light,  or  the  shot  from  a sportsman's 
gun  is  behind  the  bird  as  twilight  comes  on.  This 
phenomenon  has  lieen  detected  as  a result  of  exact 
observations  on  the  stereo-comparator,  in  the  u.se  of 
which  any  variation  in  the  speed  of  seeing  is  a source 
(jf  error,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was 
made  slionid  not  leail  to  its  confusion  with  the  plie- 
nomeua.  of  binocidar  vision.  .\p])arently,  t he  eye  has 
this  hitherto  unnoticed  ]U'operty,  which  is  one  having 
a certain  significance  for  the  i)hotograi)her  of  objects 
in  ra])id  movement.  With  such  subjects  it  is  the 
]>ractice  of  the  ex])crt  worker  to  correct  for  the  lo.ss 
of  time  in  pressing  the  shutter-release,  and  in  the 
operation  of  tlie  shutter  itself,  liy  seizing  u])on  a ])hase 
of  the  moving  subject  a little  earlier  than  that  desired 
in  the  ])hotograpli.  This  “personal  er|uation“  in 
high-s])eed  photograjihy  will  be  found  well  discussed 
from  the  juautical  standiioint  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Adol[)lie  Abrahams.  The  observation  of  I’rofes.sor 
Pulfrich  indicates  that  such  advance  time-allowance 
re(|uires  to  be  greater  in  a dull  light  than  in  a bi’ight 
one,  since,  in  the  former,  the  eye  itself  is  slower  in 
perceiving  the  ])reeise  earlier  idiase,  which  is  the 
signal  to  start  the  ojieration  of  t he  Huger  on  t he  shut  ter- 
release  and  in  turn  of  the  camera-mechanism. 


“Soft-Focus”  Enlargements 

Although  there  are  several  ways  to  make  enlarge- 
ments with  diffused  lines,  from  sharp  negatives,  the 
method  I have  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  after 
having  tried  them  all,  is,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the 
simple.st.  By  this  method  diffused-focus  enlargements 
may  be  made  with  any  enlarging-camera  which  has 
a rack  and  pinion.  After  the  camera  has  been  focused 
sharply,  the  lens  should  be  stopped  down  so  that  a 
rather  long  exposure  is  necessary;  let  us  say,  two 
minutes.  The  shutter  is  now  opened,  ami  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  total  exposure  is  given — according  to  how 
nincli  diffusion  is  desired.  In  this  case,  one  to  one  and 
one-third  minutes  should  be  allowed.  When  this 
fraction  of  the  exposure  has  been  made,  the  pinion  is 
grasped  and  the  lens  racked  slowly  back  and  forth; 
Hrst  one  way  and  then  the  other.  This  gives  the  dif- 
fused effect,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  although  all  the 
detail  is  jjlainly  visible,  yet,  there  is  a pleasing  softness 
to  the  whole  which  closely  resemliles  the  results  ob- 
tained when  the  picture  is  made  originally  with  a soft- 
focus  lens. 

In  obtaining  diffusion  by  this  method,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  lens  is  racked  in  both  directions  from 
the  center  of  focus.  This  is  important  because  when 
the  lens  is  brought  nearer  the  negative  the  size  of  the 
image  is  increa.sed,  and  vice  versa.  It  will  be  readily 
.seen  that  if  the  lens  were  moved  in  but  one  direction, 
the  jiarts  of  the  image  near  the  edges  of  the  jiictnre 
would  be  distorted  in  such  a way  that  it  would  look  as 
if  the  camera  had  been  moved  during  the  exposure. 
That  is,  if,  for  instance,  there  were  a figure  near  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  and  the  lens  were  moved  in  only 
one  direction,  it  would  look  as  though  the  figure 
hail  l)cen  moved  either  toward  or  away  from  the  center, 
as  the  case  might  be, 

Thomas  Wells,  Jr. 
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Autochromes  and  Sun-Spots 

Among  writers  in  France,  on  .\ntocliroine  work, 
reference  lias  heen  made  frequently  of  late  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Antochrome  plate  to  give  results  the 
color-rendering  of  which  is  somewhat  on  the  hhiish 
side.  Several  workers  have  made  suggestions  of  means 
by  which  this  effect  may  be  prevented,  such  as  the  use 
of  different  compensating  light-filters;  lint  no  one 
hitherto  appears  to  have  suggested  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  except  by  the  assunqition  that  either  the 
mosaic  filter  or  the  emulsion  is  not  the  .same  as  that 
previously  manufactured  by  MM.  Lumiere.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  have  been  able  to  give  their  very  positive 
assurance  that  the  product  remains  identical  with  that 
issued  as  long  ago  as  in  the  years  before  the  war,  for 
the  materials  arc  taken  from  preci.sely  the  same  stock. 

remarkable  suggestion  respecting  the  can.se  has 
recently  been  put  forward,  says  a writer  in  The  British 
Journal,  namely,  that  it  is  a variation  in  the  spectral 
composition  of  .solar  light,  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
spots  on  the  sun.  This  theory  was  ventilated  in  an 
article  in  a recent  issue  of  Phntn-Rcruc,  where  M.  .1. 
Lacroix  di.scu.s.ses  it.  and  receives  the  support  of  M. 
L'.\bbe  Moreux.  superintendent  of  Ifonrges  Ob.serva- 
tory.  M.  Lacroix  writes;  My  experience  confirms 
that  of  many  other  amateurs.  ,\fter  having  clo.sely 
noticed  that  for  a considerable  time  my  results  tended 
towards  a bluish  tone.  I made  numerous  comparisons, 
not  simply  on  single  plates  but  with  .series  of  expo- 
sures, and  communicated  the  results  to  MM.  Lumiere. 
I learned  that  the  manufacture  remained  identically 
the  same;  the  same  emulsions  and  the  .same  dyes, 
taken  from  existing  stock.  .Vfter  a certain  lapse  of 
time  I repeated  my  tests,  lint  with  the  same  results, 
and  was  thus  led  to  the  belief  that  some  unknown  cause 
required  to  be  found  to  account  for  the  ditferenc(>. 
-\lthough  the  suggestion  may  arouse  ridicule.  I will 
state  it  nevertheless.  May  it  not  be  that  the  sun  il- 
.self  is  responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  color  render- 
ing.' At  a conference  held  at  Agen  three  or  four  years 
ago  M.  L'Abbe  Moreux,  in  the  course  of  a lecture  on 
various  astronomical  subjects,  referred  to  sun-spots. 
It  appeared  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  great 
results  which  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  spots  on 
the  sun.  a difference  in  the  results  on  .Vntochrome 
plates  may  be  included,  and  on  [intting  this  question 
specifically  to  M.  Moreux.  he  replied  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  there  was  a difference  in  the  solar  radia- 
tion that  required  a modification  of  the  cf)lor  .sensitive- 
ness of  the  jilates  or  an  alteration  in  the  compensating 
light -filters.  MM.  Lumiere.  in  their  turn,  expressed 
the  view  that  if  such  modification  had  shown  itself  to 
be  necessary  they  would  have  had  experience  of  it 
in  the  course  of  their  tests,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  MM.  Lumiere's  tests  are  not 
made  under  such  various  conditions  of  light,  sub- 
ject. time  of  year.  etc.,  as  are  those  undertaken  by 
the  ordinary  users  of  the  plates.  In  some  circum- 
stances. the  tendency  to  blueness  is  scarcely  appreci- 
able and  even  entirely  absent.  In  j)hf)tographing  .snli- 
jects  which  are  fairly  clo.se  to  the  camera  and  are  made 
in  a bright  light,  at  about  midday,  the  results  are 


excellent  when  correctly  exposed  and  (leveloi)cd.  lint 
in  the  early  morning,  or  kite  evening,  when  the  light 
is  rich  in  color,  subjects  which  include  great  ilistances 
exhiliit,  as  regards  these  portions,  a very  marked  blue- 
ne.ss.  I can  only  siqijio.se  that  MM.  Lumiere  have 
not  made  tests  with  this  [larticnlar  kind  of  subject 
and,  therefore,  have  not  experienced  the  nece.ssity  for 
some  modification  of  the  process.  Nevertheless,  my 
own  experience  with  subjects  in  which  the  light  reaches 
the  camera  through  large  areas  of  the  atmosphere 
leads  me  to  believe  that  some  modification  of  the  com- 
])ensating  filters  or  the  color-.sensitivenes.s  of  the 
emulsion  has  become  necessary.  1 am  very  far  from 
wishing  to  dogmati.se  in  this  matter,  and  have  written 
.solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  eliciting  the  experience  and 
enli.sting  the  collaboration  of  all  those  who  have  derived 
such  great  plea.sure  from  the  marvelous  results  with 
the  Autochrome  jirocess. 


A Trial  Print  from  a Wet  Nei^ative 

■Vfter  fixing,  wash  plafe  for  five  minutes  under  the 
ta|i.  Meantime,  take  a piece  of  smooth  liromide 
Iiajicr;  pencil-mark  the  wrong  side,  soak  it  in  clean 
water  for  about  three  minutes  in  the  darkroom  and, 
in  a deep  dish,  bring  together  the  sensitive  side  of  the 
(laper  with  the  tihn  of  the  negative,  .set  in  a draining- 
rack  and  make  the  exposure  with  a wax-match.  De- 
velop the  print  with  Mctol  and  fix  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  rhoto(jraphic  Blue  Book. 

.Stereoscopic  Photofiraphy  with  an  Ordinary 
Camera 

There  is  a charm  about  the  stereoscoiiic  photograph, 
or  stereogram,  which  is  never  found  in  the  ordinary 
lihotograjih,  limited  as  it  is  to  two  dimensions.  The 
small  size  renders  detail  insignificant  in  the  usual  photo- 
gra])h;  but  by  means  of  the  stereogram,  owing  to  illu- 
sion as  well  as  magnifying-iiower  of  the  viewing  lenses, 
the  eye  seems  to  .see  the  scene  actual  size,  though  viewed 
from  a distance.  'I'he  consciousness  of  looking  at  a 
photograph  is  lost,  d'he  average  amateur  is  deterred 
from  entering  this  fascinating  field  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  stereo-cameras  and  the  imagincil  trouble  in 
tinishing.  With  the  tripod-top  desci-ihcd  herewith  the 
first  is  avoided  and  the  second  does  not  exist. 

'rids  tripod-to|)  is  made  of  size  to  correspond  with 
the  camera  used.  For  use  with  a five  by  .seven  camera, 
the  base,  k'igure  One.  is  made  six  liy  eight  inches.  'I' wo 
other  jiieces  are  then  cut.  one  two  by  eight  and  the  other 
four  by  eight.  Figures  'I'wo  and  Three.  Triangular  re- 
cesses are  then  cut  as  shown,  one-eighth  inch  deep. 
Figures  One,  'I'wo  and  'ITiree  show  the  liottoms  of  the 
resjiective  jiieces.  'I'wo  metal  strips  are  then  cut.  seven- 
eighths  wide,  one-sixteenth  thick  and  three  and  three- 
(|uarters  long.  Holes  are  ilrilled  in  the  ends  of  these 
strips,  three  inches  between  centers.  Figure  hour. 

-V  standard  tripod-socket  is  embedded  in  the  base  as 
shown  in  Figure  One.  and  a standard  tripod-screw  is 
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fixed  in  the  sliding-base  as  sliown  in  Figure  Three. 
Pieces  Two  and  Three  are  then  connected  with  the  two 
pieces.  Four,  resting  in  the  recesses.  This  part  is  then 
turned  over  and  piece  Two  firmly  screwed  to  Base  One. 
Piece  Three  will  now  swing  from  side  to  side  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legs  of  a parallel-ruler,  as  shown  in  Figure 
Five.  The  extreme  lateral  movement  of  the  tripod- 
screw  is  three  and  one-quarter  inches.  No  matter  what 
size  the  base  is  made,  this  measure  should  remain  con- 
stant, as  the  standard  separation  of  stereoscopic  lenses 
is  three  and  a quarter  inches. 


The  camera  is  fixed  to  the  sliding-hase  by  the  tripod- 
screw  and  the  base  swung  to  one  limit  and  the  exposure 
is  made.  A fresh  film  or  plate  being  brought  into  place 
the  base  is  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  a second 
exposure  is  made,  care  Ijeing  taken  to  distingui.sh  the 
right  from  the  left  negative.  The  negatives  are  now 
finished  and  prints  made.  The  print  from  the  right 
negative  is  mounted  on  the  left  of  the  card,  and  the  left 
print  goes  on  the  right  of  the  card.  The  prints  are 
trimme<l  so  that  the  right-hand  [jrint  (from  the  left- 


hand  negative)  shows  more  of  the  left  side  of  the  pieture 
as  the  viewer  .sees  it.  The  stereogram  is  now  ready  for 
the  stereoscope. 

Stereoscopic  photography  demands  more  care  in 
manipulation  than  the  usual  method,  and  so  develops 
care  and  increased  proficiency  in  photography.  Every 
little  spot  and  defect  appears  not  as  a spot  on  the  object 
photographed,  but  as  some  body  hanging  in  space  in 
front  of  the  object  photographed.  The  base  must  be 
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FIGURE  THREE 


absolutely  level  wlien  making  the  e.xposure,  as  other- 
wise there  is  a vertical  discrepancy  which  the  eye  tries 
to  overcome,  resulting  in  eye-strain.  In  like  manner, 
a given  point  in  one  half  the  stereogram  must  be  the 
same  height  above  the  base  as  it  is  in  the  other  half. 

H.  C.  McK-vy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  K,  L. — A very  powerful  cutting  reducer 
is  made  from  a solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide, 
to  which  potassium  cyanide  has  been  added  to  dis- 
solve the  silver-iodide  formed  during  reduction.  Iodine 
is  not  soluble  in  water  but  is  .soluble  in  a .solution  of 
potassium-iodide,  and  to  make  up  the  reducer  a few 
iodine  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a 10%  .solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  and  five  parts  of  this  are  added  to 
one  part  of  a 10%  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
making  up  to  100  parts  with  water. 

A.  R. — Fungi  often  develop  in  a hypo-solu- 
tion and  produce  acid  substances  which  tend  to 
turn  the  solution  milky,  if  a wooden  cover  is  used  for 
the  tank.  In  such  a case  the  tank  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  wooden  cover  faced  with  sheet  lead. 

F.  W.  S. — To  obtain  successful  pictures  of 
animals  in  captivity  one  must  combine  patience 
with  quickness  to  seize  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  exposure,  as  usually  the  animals 
are  very  restless  and  continually  on  the  move.  long- 
focus  lens,  or  even  a telephoto,  will  often  be  found  use- 
ful in  dealing  with  creatures  difficult  to  approach  at 
close  cpiarters,  or  such  as  are  small.  A very  low  view- 
point is  often  an  advantage,  but  be  careful  that  no 
near  foreground  objects  obscure  the  actual  subject. 

H.  W.  C. — Transparencies  are  not  difficult 
to  make  if  one  is  at  all  accustomed  to  photographic 
processes.  They  are  simply  prints  on  glass,  and  made 
after  the  same  manner.  It  is  best  to  use  a rather  slow 
plate,  as  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  and  gives  good 
contrast.  Place  your  negative  and  plate  film  to  film, 
in  a printing-frame,  and  expose  to  artificial  light,  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  for  a few  .seconds  (with 
10  C.  P.  electric  light  and  an  average  negative,  possibly 
five  to  ten  seconfls),  then  develop  in  a good  contrast 
developer  such  as  is  given  with  the  plate  cho.sen.  Spe- 
cial transparency  plates  are  on  the  market,  coated  on 
groundglass.  If  these  are  used,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  them  is  a plain  glass  over  the  face  for  T>ro- 
tection  when  put  in  the  liinding-frame.  If  the  plate 
is  clear  glass,  it  should  t)e  liound  with  groundglass. 

.1.  S.  S. — The  meaning  of  the  expression 
“their  speed  is  as  F 4. ,5  to  F 6”  as  applied  to 
photographic  lenses  is  that  one  lens  works  at  F 4..j 
and  the  other  at  F 0.  lens  working  at  F 0 has  a 
focal  length  six  times  the  diameter  of  its  largest  stop. 

lens  working  at  F/4..5  has  a focus  4. .5  times  the  diam- 
eter of  its  largest  stop.  As  the  exposures  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  F/-  numbers,  the 
relative  rapidities  of  the  two  lenses  you  name  would 
be  as  20. -2.5  is  to  30.  In  other  words,  with  the  F 4. .5 
lens  exposures  would  be  about  half  as  long  as  they 
would  be  with  the  other. 

G.  W.  B. — Reflections  in  the  water  are  often 
a decided  addition  to  the  artistic  composition  of  a 
picture.  However,  a picture  which  includes  a reflec- 
tion so  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  original  subject  that 
the  beholder  is  hard  put  to  decide  which  side  up  to 
hold  the  picture  is  not  an  artistic  composition.  .\ 
reflection  should  he  diffu.sed  by  ripples  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  by  being  shown  as  a mass.  To  the 
uninitiated,  a mirrorlike  reflection  is  of  greater  value 
than  one  in  which  detail  is  lacking.  .\s  a record- 


picture  of  a beautiful  lake,  it  may  lie  excellent:  but 
in  the  eye  of  the  art-critics  it  has  no  artistic  value. 

A.  M.  \V. — To  make  glossy  prints  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  buying  ferrotype-plates,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  one  pan  use  the  windows 
of  a room  for  the  purpose.  The  glass  shoidd  be  first 
very  carefully  cleaned,  and  then  rubbed  with  a few 
drops  of  castor-oil  on  a dry  cloth. 

J.  G.  C. — A safelight  to  use  in  developing 
red-sensitive  panchromatic  plates  is  the  Wrat- 
ten  scries  3.  It  is  a green  safelight,  and  gives  a faint 
illumination,  which  grows  (piite  strong  as  the  eye 
becomes  accustomed  to  it.  It  consists  of  yellow'  and 
green  coated  glass  with  green  paper  lietween.  Your 
dealer  can  iirocure  one  for  you. 

C.  F.  R. — Chemical  fog  is  simply  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver  from  silver-.salt  without  any  mediation 
of  light.  It  is  bound  to  take  place  as  soon  as  silver- 
bromide  and  alkaline  pyrogallate  come  together  in 
solution.  Such  reduction  can  lie  very  much  hindered 
by  adding  jiotassium  bromide  to  the  developer.  This 
reduces  the  solubility  of  the  silver-bromide,  and  hence 
prevents  the  appearance  of  chemical  fog. 

M.  P. — When  exposed  to  the  air,  chemicals 
often  either  ahsorh  or  give  up  water.  Those 
which  absorb  water  are  said  to  be  “hygroscopic,”  ami 
if  they  absorb  so  much  that  they  dissolve  and  form  a 
solution  they  are  .said  to  be  “deliipiescent”.  Chemicals 
which  give  uji  water  to  the  air,  so  that  the  crystals 
break  down  and  become  covereil  with  powder,  are 
called  “efflorescent”. 


Extra-rapid  Fixing 

When  we  hear,  as  we  occasionally  do,  says  The 
British  Journal,  of  fixing-baths  wliich  are  claimed  to  be 
extraordinarily  more  rapid  in  action  than  tho.se  of 
hypo,  we  suspect  a mixture  of  hypo  and  ammonium 
chloride,  which  combination  was  patented  years  ago 
by  a German  cbemical  firm  and  placed  on  the  market, 
d’he  mixture,  when  first  taken  into  use,  certainly  does 
fix  more  raiiidly  than  hypo,  and  on  that  account  has 
its  value  for  the  making  of  negatives  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  Yet  it  cannot  be  .said  that  in  regular  use  it 
presents  any  advantages  over  a fairly  strong  hypo 
solution,  c.r/.,  one  containing  six  ounces  of  hypo  in 
20  ounces  of  water.  Imleed,  MM.  Eumiere  in  their 
exjieriments  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  stage  of 
partial  exhau.stion  the  mixture  was  less  efficient  as  a 
fixer  than  a plain  solution  of  hypo  of  corresponding 
strength.  Nevertheless,  for  rush-work  the  mixed  fixer 
of  hypo  and  ammonium  chloride  can  render  a useful 
service,  and  tho.se  who  have  occasion  to  u.se  it  for  such 
purpo.ses  cannot  do  lietter  than  employ  the  formula 
which  the  late  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  found  to  lie  the 
most  rajiid  in  action,  viz.,  hypo,  four  ounces,  am- 
monium chloride,  one  half  to  one  ounce;  water,  twenty 
ounces.  This  bath  fixes  in  about  half  the  time  required 
by  one  of  the  same  strength  in  hyjio,  and  is,  we  think, 
as  rapid  a fixing-solution  as  can  lie  made. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


SHORE-LINE  J.  F.  WEBSTER 

YOl’R  CRITICTSAI  IS  INVITED 


U’hoerer  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  trords) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
ns  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winnituj  criticism,  in  our  ojnnion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


In  orilcr  to  convey  to  the  minil  the  idea  of  distance 
in  a landscape-view,  a small,  unobtrusive,  lint  distinct 
object  in  the  foreground  is  often  iisefnl,  esiiecially 
when  the  distant  object  is  depicted  through  a haze  of 
atniosidicre.  I'he  |)hotographic  reinlering  thus  cor- 
responds  to  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  on  simi- 
lar occasions.  In  the  present  jiicture,  iiroliably,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  attempted.  Unfortunately,  the 
idea  is  overdone.  The  oak-tree  in  the  foreground  is 
too  distinct  and  too  large.  It  ilwarfs  the  main  idea, 
which  is  a.  view  of  the  Bay.  Done  badly,  too'  The 
tree  is  underexposed — black  as  ink.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  including  those  fragments  of  boughs 
on  the  lot)  and  left  of  the  ])ietnre.  Then,  again,  the 
mind  is  puzzled  by  the  limb  that  seems  to  have  lieen 


broken  off  somehow  and  is  dangling  to  the  ground. 
Incidental  puzzles  and  eccentricities  always  detract 
from  the  force  and  distinctness  of  the  nndn  idea — 
which  in  this  case  is  the  bay.  and  not  the  tree. 

The  water  is  not  convincing.  There  seem  to  be  three 
lilaek,  parallel  bands  which  end  at  the  left  with  almost 
geometrical  precision.  I don't  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  shadows  of  clouds  on  water  in  that  shape.  The 
water-line  .seems  to  curve  at  the  left — possibly  due  to 
the  configuration  of  the  shore — but  the  impression  is 
unfortunate.  I can't  say  what  is  wrong  with  the  water, 
but  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  Mr.  Middleton's  render- 
ing of  water — “what  is  water" — in  the  same  issue  of 
Piioto-Eha  (p.  151 1).  he  will  see  the  difference  between 
photograiihic  truth  and  falsity. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

“I'lHALGo  Bay"  is  a fine  picture,  about  which  the 
liest  feature  is  the  excellent  rendering  of  color-values. 
One  refers  to  the  <lata  for  information  as  to  the  filter 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


used;  hut  finds  that  the  exposure  was  1 ‘2.)  at  F l(i — 
not  too  long  without  a screen.  Such  tonality  obtained 
without  a filter  is  no  small  achievement,  and  leaves 
little  to  be  wished  for. 

Of  the  composition,  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
horizon  crosses  the  exact  center.  It  shonld  be  either 
higher  or  lower,  [ireferably  lower,  for  we  could  spare 
a little  foreground,  and  the  sky  is  beautiful,  and  we 
should  like  more  of  the  magnificent  tree. 

The  picture  .seems  unbalanced;  had  a viewpoint 
been  chosen  farther  toward  the  right,  the  tree  would 
have  been  shifted  nearer  the  center  and  more  f>f  it 
would  show.  The  branch  at  the  left  might  thus  lie 
sacrificed,  but  the  need  of  it  as  an  element  of  balance 
would  have  disapjieared  so  its  lo.ss  would  be  negligible. 

.\  critic's  business  is  not  to  select  snlijects  for  artists. 
Our  picture  thus  revised  might  be  a tree  rather  than  a 
bay — but  the  tree  alone  would  make  another  picture; 
compose  it  vertically  and  see. 

Bert  Le.xcti. 

Mr.  Gerh.xrd's  picture  of  Fidalgo  Bay  has  some 
good  points  to  recommend  it;  and,  yet.  to  me  it  is  not 
convincing  as  a picture  of  a hay.  friend  remarks 
that  it  reminds  him  of  a picture  of  Mt.  ( hocorua  with 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  foreground — pub- 
lished in  Bhoto-Kr.x  last  year.  My  idea  is  different. 
.\  scene  on  The  Broads  of  L.ike  M'inneiie.saukee  comes 
to  my  mind,  with  Diamond  Island  as  the  iiig  island  in 
the  middle  fiackgrouml.  In  fact,  on  first  glance  at 
the  picture  I was  about  to  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  lake;  but  the  title  banished  that  idea. 

The  picture  suffers  from  lack  of  exposure  in  the 
foreground,  as  the  detail  in  the  land  and  the  tree  are 
missing.  Then  there  is  too  much  tree  at  the  right.  \ 
viewpoint  more  to  the  left  and  nearer  the  bay,  so  that 


the  liig  tree  showed  only  a few  branches  to  obscure  the 
water  and  islands,  might  improve  the  picture.  I’erson- 
ally,  I shonld  prefer  to  see  a shore-line  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  uphold  the  title  and  cause  the  beholder 
to  view  a bay.  .\nother  thing  that  might  lie  ini])roved 
is  the  water.  It  lacks  character  as  water.  Just  what 
the  matter  might  be  I am  unable  to  say,  lint  with  a bit 
of  imagination  it  might  pass  for  ice.  Berha|is  the  sun 
was  not  right  to  get  the  proper  eff'ect  on  the  water. 

L.  Overton. 


The  extent  or  importance  of  an  outdoor  suiijcct 
pictured  in  a photograph  depends  .somewhat  on  whether 
the  result  is  to  be  a record  for  a geographical  or  a tech- 
nical jiurpose.  or  whether  it  is  inteniled  to  be  a pictorial 
photogra]ih.  In  painting,  the  artist  often  represents 
the  main  feature  of  a landscajie  apjiarently  secondary 
in  importance,  thus  leaving  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  lieholder. 

The  lanilscaiies  of  Clande  Lorraine.  .1.  M.  W.  'I'lirncr 
and  Corot  illustrate  this  jioint  admirably.  M by.  then, 
cannot  the  pictorial  jihotographer  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge this  caprice.^  I am  free  to  say  that  I am  pleased 
with  Mr.  Gerhard's  "Fidalgo  Bay",  liecau.se  it  is  not  too 
literal  in  its  interpretation  of  the  title.  The  gameral 
character  of  the  bay,  it  .seems  to  me.  is  well  indii  ated. 
There  is  also  a fine  atmospheric  ipiality  together  with 
good  jiersiiectivc  and  values. 

The  composition  is  good,  although  I shonld  like  to 
see  the  large  island  plaeed  at  the  left  of  the  jiietun' — 
away  from  the  tree  in  the  foreground.  The  tree  itself 
is  a sniierb  ami  necessary  object  in  the  picture.  It 
gives  beauty  and  dignity,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  effect 
of  distance.  The  photographer  has  a marked  sense  of 
pictorial  beauty  and  knows  how  to  express  it. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

From  all  indications,  the  tourist -season  this  suninier 
will  be  one  of  the  best  recorded  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Many  interested  visitors  to  the  White 
Mountains,  singly  and  in  groups,  will  gaze  up  at  the 
curious  rock-formation  upon  the  side  of  Cannon  Moun- 
tain, in  the  Franconia  range.  P>om  a certain  point  of 
view  at  a distance,  it  bears  a wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  outline  of  a human  face.  This  remarkably  com- 
plete and  distinct  profile  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  little  lake  (Profile  Lake)  below'  it  and  is 
about  eighty  feet  in  length.  It  is  know  n as  the  Profile, 
but  more  i)opularly  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
and  appears  as  the  frontispiece  and  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  month’s  issue.  The  huge  granite  face  may  be 
seen  best  from  the  north  shore  of  Profile  Lake,  although 
many  prefer  to  row  out  on  the  still  waters  of  the  lake 
and  look  up  at  it.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Editor 
was  there,  several  German  musicians,  as  they  first 
caught  sight  of  the  lofty  profile,  exclaimed:  “Wunder- 
voll;  das  i.st  Richard  Wagner!”  and  at  once  began  to 
sing  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus.  The  Editor  fir.st  became 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  through 
a picture  from  one  of  the  many  admirable  stereoscopic 
views  by  Kilburn,  made  in  the  seventies.  The  face  was 
very  small,  l>ut  realistic,  and  large  views  of  the  object 
were  a great  rarity  at  that  time.  Now',  however,  the 
amateur  need  but  insert  a Dallon  fanastigmat  fixed 
focus)  telephoto-lens  in  place  of  his  regular  camera- 
lens,  and  obtain  a large,  clear,  sharp  snapshot  picture, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  to  enlarge  a tiny  image  of 
this  celebrated  natural  curiosity.  On  the  back  of  the 
above-mentioned  stereo-view  are  printed  Whittier’s 
famous  lines: 

Reyond  them,  like  a sun-rimmed  cloud, 

’I'he  great  Notch  mountains  shone. 

Watched  over  by  the  solemn-browed 

And  awful  face  of  stone! 

Data:  Enlarged  from  small  part  of  negative,  clouds 

printed  in;  September,  1 p.m.;  S x' 10  Eastman  view- 
camera;  1'3-inch  Ross  lens;  stop,  F/33:  K3  color-screen; 
1 second  exposure;  Orthonon  (Standard)  jilate;  pyro 
soda;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black,  grade  1); 
Rodinal. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Beardsley  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  ])ictures  which  accom])any  his 
poetic  and  engaging  story  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
(“d'he  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit”) — tho.se  that  appear 
over  his  name — are  not  to  be  aecei)ted  as  the  efforts 
of  a i)ictorialist.  but  rather  as  indications  of  possibili- 
ties at  the  hamls  of  .some  one  else.  The  publisher  of 
Pii()'ro-Eu.\  is  far  tof)  modest;  for  the  lakeview.s — more 
I>articularly  “The  Broads”  (page  71),  “A  Sunset-Sky” 
(page  70)  and  “Point  Maryland”  (|)age  (iti),  also  the 
“Vest-Pocket  Gllni])ses”  (page  (17)  and  .several  others, 
reveal  the  s()lrit  of  an  ardent  natural-beauty  lover  ami 
the  technical  skill  of  an  experienced  camerist.  “The 
Broads”  is  as  .su[)crb  a marine  as  has  ever  graced  a 
Photo-Er.v  i)age.  Where  Mr.  Beardsley  has  pointed 
the  way,  many  pictorialists  will  follow  this  snmmer. 
If  any  of  them  succeed — as  they  will  -in  producing 
some  salon-pictures,  Piio'I'o-Er.v  will  be  glad  to  pub- 


lish them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  the  glory  of 
“The  Great  Spirit”. 

Data:  All  expo.sures  were  made  w'ith  an  Ansco  Vest- 
Pocket  No.  2.  (234  X 334  in.);  fitted  w'ith  a Modico 
Anastigmat;  Eastman  Film  and  no  filter.  Although 
every  connoisseur,  who  cannot  but  admire  “The 
Broads”,  page  71,  will  declare  that  a ray-filter  was  used 
in  making  the  exposure,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  none 
was  employed.  Here  are  the  data  for  “The  Broads”: 
July,  1920;  4 p.m.;  clouds  as  show'n  in  picture;  Ansco 
V.  P.;  lens  at  F/l(i;  1/25  second;  no  filter;  Eastman 
Film;  M.Q.;  enlarged  on  Defender  Velours;  Rytol. 

Mr.  Wright’s  war-pictures,  pages  77  to  82,  are  re- 
markable for  their  excellent  technical  qualities  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  under  which  they 
were  made.  All  the  same,  they  evince  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  pictorial  composition. 

The  photography  of  song-birds  is  one  thing;  that 
of  the  tiny  hummingbirds  quite  another!  Mr.  Du 
Bois  deserves  credit  for  his  success  in  obtaining  such 
clear  results  of  these  diminutive,  whirring,  elusive 
creatures.  The  one  show'ii  on  page  85  is  admirable  in 
every  way. 

Data:  Bird  entering  nest  (page  84);  Northern 
Montana;  July  16;  0 p.m.;  sunlight;  7-inch  anastigmat; 
stop  F/4.5;  1/300  .second;  Hammer  Red  Label  plate; 
contact  Azo  print. 

“A  Life-Size  Portrait”,  page  85;  Montana;  July, 
4.30  P.M.;  sky  overcast;  7-inch  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/8; 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plate;  1/5  second;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Iris. 

“Rufous  Hummingbird  ami  Young”,  page  86;  Mon- 
tana; July;  subject  in  sun;  stop,  F/5.6;  Hammer  Blue 
Label  plate;  1/50  second;  bromide  enlargement,  using 
part  of  negative. 

“Hummingbird  Motherhood”,  page  87;  Rufous 
hummingbird  feeding  her  new-born  babe;  Montana; 
July;  5.30  p.m.;  sidq’ect  in  full  sunlight;  634-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  stop,  F/11;  Hammer  Blue  Label;  1/10  second. 

William  Ludlum — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  loyal 
and  popular  contributors  to  Photo-Er.\  Magazine — 
is  nothing  if  not  idealistic.  His  stories,  descriptions 
and  poetic  thoughts  are  filled  with  the  noblest  of 
sentiment  and  feelings.  Whether  he  pays  his  tribute 
to  nature,  jihotography  or  Americanism,  his  loyalty 
and  love  are  always  di.stingui.shed.  So  in  his  “Invita- 
tion”, page  88,  the  author  and  iIlu.strator  exults  in  the 
privilege  to  be  one  of  nature’s  worshipers  and  his  desire 
to  have  others  share  it  with  him. 

Data:  No.  3A  Kodak;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  Ea.stman  Non- 
Curling  Film;  jiyro;  1 25  .second;  print,  Azo  Soft 
Glo.s.sy;  M.  Q. 

Well;  well!  Here  he  is,  America’s  Photographer  of 
Men!  He  even  deigns  to  photograph  royalty — but 
only  men,  our  Pirie  MacDonald.  His  late.st  venture  in 
this  fiehl  of  [lortraiture  was  his  visit  to  Copenhagen  to 
photograph  H.R.H.,  Christian  X,  King  of  the  Danes. 
Now,  Pirie,  himself,  had  to  sidimit  to  the  arts  of  Dr. 
Theron  W.  Kilmer — an  amateur,  but  a master!  The 
Editor  is  informed,  on  excellent  authority,  that  tho.se 
who  know'  the  Photographer  of  Men  pronounce  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  portrait  the  best  of  Mr.  MacDonald  that  they 
have  ever  seen.  This  judgment  defies  criticism,  for 
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the  Editor  has  known  the  tamer  of  men  for  well-nigh 
forty  years.  He  has  watched  him  grow,  and  expand 
and  become  famous.  As  he  has  reached  tlie  fnllness 
of  his  powers,  nothing  seems  to  remain  for  him  now 
but  to  photograph  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States — not  after  he  has  been  elected,  bnt  now!  Longer 
life  and  continued  happiness  to  the  Photographer  of 
Men! 

Data:  Direct  11  x 14  Eastman  I’ortrait  Film  Nega- 
tive; Special  Verito  lens  of  "24-inch  focus;  F'  .5.0;  Cooper- 
Hewitt  light;  4 seconds’  exposure;  original.  multii)le 
gum-print  (four  printings);  copy  (8  x 10)  for  repro- 
duction on  Artura  Smooth.  The  original  gum-print 
hung  in  this  year's  (PF^3)  Pittsburgh  Salon. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

As  proved  in  two  previous  Photo-Er.v  competitions, 
the  subject,  “Bridges",  lends  itself  admiralily  to  pic- 
torial treatment.  Bridge-architecture  is  certainly 
varied.  It  offers  examples  that  express  the  purpose  of 
the  structure  and  the  taste  of  the  designer  as  well  as  a 
building.  Moreover,  a bridge  can  often  be  given  a 
better  pictorial  setting.  Like  a large  architectural 
mass,  a bridge  may  be  photographed  as  a part  of  the 
whole,  and  yield  a consistent  and  attractive  design. 
These  two  forms  of  interpretation  are  well  illu.strated  by 
the  three  prize-winning  ])ictures. 

In  “Over  the  Blue  Ridge”,  .John  O.  Scudder  has  made 
his  bridge  a prominent  part  of  a landscape — harmonious 
and  .satisfying.  Page  9.‘3.  It  is  placed  well  back  in 
the  picture  to  enable  the  foreground  to  assert  itself  anil 
also  a little  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  danger  of  occupying 
the  exact  middle  of  the  picture-area.  The  viewpoint  is 
so  low,  however,  that  while  the  camera  may  have  been 
held  a bit  carelessly  during  the  exposure,  the  perspective 
has  the  appearance  of  departing  slightly  from  accuracy. 
The  simplicity  of  the  composition,  the  excellence  of 
the  color- values  and  the  consequent  gradations  add 
greatly  to  the  thematic  beauty  of  the  jiicture. 

Data;  May,  3 p.m.;  bright  light;  2j4  x .334  Ua  camera; 
12  cm.  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  stop,  F/9;  Ingento  filter;  1/5  sec- 
ond; Film-Pack;  Metol-IIydro;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Butf; 
enlarged  334  times  with  Cooke  lens;  sidiject  in  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  City. 

The  “Keyhole  Arch",  as  pictured  by  A.  R.  llutten, 
produces  a striking  effect.  I’age  94.  The  background 
seen  through  the  several  arches  and  columns  serves  as  a 
pleasing  contrast,  and  the  surmonnting  cloud-mass 
completes  the  intere.sting  effort.  The  workmanshii)  in 
the  print  is  beyond  cavil. 

Data:  4 p.m.;  good  light:  (>34  x SH  Century  view- 
camera;  934-inch  Ilagor;  stop.  F Iti;  Ideal  color-screen; 
34  second;  Standard  Polychrome  plate;  pyro;  [>rint, 
.Vzo  Carbon  A.  A. 

Very  picturesque  is  the  treatment  of  Walter  II. 
Reuleaux's  theme.  Page  95.  ( )wing  to  the  numerous, 

scattered  highlights,  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  is  not  one  of  complete  restfulne.ss.  The  struc- 
ture rises  above  its  surroundings  in  adndralile  boldness 
and  pleasing  light  and  shade. 

Data:  December.  1922;  bright  light;  Ica  Ideal  B 
camera;  6-inch  Dominar  F 1.5  lens;  at  I/U'.  ratten 
K 1 ray-filter;  .second;  Eastman  Commercial  film; 
Wellington  M . (L  developer;  enlarged  on  ,\rtura  ( arbon 
Black,  I),  with  Verito  Diffused  Focus  lens,  at  F,  1 1 . 

Beginners’  Competition 

“.\x  .\pril  Snowscape",  page  99.  is  as  attractive  a 
winter-subject  as  has  ever  appeared  in  this  department. 
The  atmospheric  quality,  gently  decreasing  .sharpness, 


and  the  conseciuenl  breadth  of  treatment  give  the  pic- 
ture the  effect  of  a masterly  jiainting — the  result  of 
straight  photography  at  that!  The  uneven  course  of 
the  brook  and  the  downward,  curving  lines  of  the 
middle-distance  and  background,  together  with  the 
delightfid  tonal  values,  constitute  an  added  charm  to 
this  exceptionally  successful  i^icture. 

Data:  April  19,  1922;  8.30  .\.m.;  hazy-bright;  3 A 
Folding  Kodak;  6^-inch  F/ 7.7  lens;  at  F’/7.7;  3-time 
filter;  1/25  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  pyro-soda; 
printed  on  Dark  Contrast  Glossy. 

“Grecian  Columns”,  page  100,  has  so  many  good 
points  that  with  a few  skilful  modifications  it  would  be 
greatly  improved.  The  viewjioint  chosen  liy  the 
photographer,  L.  .1.  Creegan,  could  not  very  well  exclude 
the  several  detracting  trees  at  tlie  left.  Now  tliat  they 
are  there,  they  can  be  easily  eliminated  on  the  negative. 
The  only  really  trindilesome  oliject  to  be  thus  removed 
is  the  branch  which  extends  across  the  side  of  the 
building,  d'he  sharp  curved  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
foreground  could  lie  softened — the  grassy  plot  merging 
gradually  in  tlie  graveled  area.  Otherwise,  the  jiieture 
is  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  values,  shadows  and 
general  interest  merit  prai.se. 

Data:  A scene  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;  May,  3 
P.M.;  sunlight;  Contessa  Nettel  334x434)  4^-inch 
Carl  Zeiss  F/4.5;  stop,  F 12.5;  color-screen;  1/5  second; 
Eastman  roll-film:  Eastman  S])ecial  Developer;  en- 
larged on  P.  M.  C.  No.  9. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

“P.\RKs”  is  the  suliject  of  our  next  comiietition.  It 
closes  September  30;  bnt  pictures  may  hai-e  been  made 
at  any  sea.son  of  the  year.  Workers  who  have  nega- 
tives of  subjects  that  represent  a scene  or  view  in  a 
jiulilic  park  in  winter — like  the  one  shown  on  page  90 — 
should  get  bu-sy  ami  jirepare  suitable  jirints.  Tliere  is 
time,  however,  to  make  observations  in  the  beautiful 
]iarks  of  the  liig  citie.s — Central  Park.  Fairmount  Park, 
Prospect  Park,  and  the  park-systems  in  general. 

Alexander  Murray’s  “Bridle  Path",  in  Boston’s  park- 
system,  has  the  following  data:  .Ian.,  2.30  p.m.;  bright 
sunlight;  Vest  Pocket  Kodak;  3-inch  Meniscus;  stop, 
No.  2;  1/(25  second:  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  .\midol; 
enlarged  on  Defender  \ elonrs  Black. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

In  criticising  “Shore-Line”,  by  .1.  F.  Webster,  jtage 
104,  our  assistant  critics  will  have  no  ea.sy  task.  The 
data  are:  A view  in  Ohio:  !)  .\.m.;  windy;  water  rough; 
5x7  view-camera;  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8:  Wratten 
K1  3-time  ray-filter;  134  seconds;  Commercial  Ortho 
Film:  pyro-kodolon;  Artura  print,  Black  Semi-Mat; 
kodolon-hydro. 

Giving  Credit 

The  Editor  is  reminded,  again,  by  an  observant 
camerist,  that  certain  Sunday  newspapers  continue 
to  pnbli.sh  photographs  without  giving  credit  to  the 
makers.  Correct.  There  are  also  new.siiaijers  which 
make  it  a regular  practice  not  to  give  the  source  of  the 
jokes  they  borrow  from  other  iiajjcrs.  The  con.sequence 
is  that  when  the.se  borrowed  jokes  are  quoted  from  such 
paper,?,  the  latter  are  unjustly  given  credit!  'I'he  least 
that  the  publisher  can  do  in  jirinting  jokes  or  article.? 
taken  from  ot her  papers,  istocredit  them  to“Exchange" 
as  he  evidently  dislikes  to  give  proper  credit  and  thus 
advertise  a rival. 
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Focal  Length  in  Portraiture 

The  tendency  in  modern  portrait-work  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  larger  heads,  says  a writer  in  The  British 
Journal,  and  tl\e  photographer  who  wishes  to  be  up- 
to-date  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  using 
lenses  whose  focal  length  is  too  short  for  the  purpose. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  perspective 
rendering  or  “drawing”  of  a jiortrait  is  entirely  deter- 
mined l>y  the  distance  lietween  the  eye  of  the  artist — 
or  in  photogra])hy,  the  lens — and  the  head  of  the  sitter; 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  lens  or  its  focal  length 
has  no  effect  whatever.  The  perspective  given  by  a 
lens  is  absolutely  correct  for  whatever  standpoint  it 
occupies,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  making  duplicate 
negatives  with  a lens  and  a pinhole.  The  position  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  optical  center  of  the  lens 
and  the  piidiole  is  identical:  but  this  perspective  may 
be  so  sudden  that  it  produces  an  impression  of  dis- 
tortion upon  even  the  uncultivated  eye. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  what  is  the  shortest 
distance  at  which  a portrait-negative  should  be  made. 
In  the  o])inion  of  many  experienced  portraitists,  five 
feet  is  the  ab.solute  limit,  although  this  is  already  on 
the  border-line,  and  another  foot  would  be  safer.  If 
the  worker  is  of  medium  stature,  he  should  be  just 
able  to  touch  the  camera -front  and  the  sitter’s  .shoulder 
with  his  arms  at  full  length. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  rules  of  conjugate  foci, 
which  most  photographers  connect  only  with  copy- 
ing and  enlarging,  ap])ly  ecjually  when  working  from 
the  living  model;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  a.scertain  what 
minimum  focal  length  will  be  required  for  any  given 
size  of  head.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a life-sized 
head  is,  on  an  average,  nine  inches  from  the  point  of 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  head,  excluding  the  hair.  If 
it  be  desired  to  make  a three-inch  head,  this  is  a reduc- 
tion to  one-third  scale,  and  the  distance  between  lens 
and  sitter  will  be  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
If  this  be  sixteen  inches,  the  distance  will  be  five  feet 
four  inches,  which  is  just  within  the  safe  limit.  If, 
however,  a four  and  one-half  inch  head  be  required, 
the  reduction  is  one-half  scale  only,  and  the  distance 
with  the  .same  lens  woidd  be  four  feet  only.  To  come 
within  the  safety-line  the  five  feet  four  inches  must 
be  divided  by  three,  giving  a focal  length  of  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  inches. 

A simi)le  exi)eriment  which  will  prove  beyond  all 
question  the  inadvi.sability  of  working  too  close  up 
may  be  made  by  making  large,  cabinet  heads,  say, 
two  and  one-haif  inches  in  height,  with  a twelve- 
inch  lens  and  with  an  ordinary  anastigmat  of  seven 
and  one-half  inches,  and  mounting  juints  from  them 
side  by  side.  This  is  hardly  carrying  the  comparison 
to  the  point  of  absurdity:  but  the  ditference  will  be 
sutficiently  startling  if  tlie  sitter  has  strong  features. 

'I'liere  are  two  ways  of  avoiiling  this  bad  drawing. 
The  first,  and  i)referai)lc,  is  to  procure  a lens  of  adecpiate 
focal  length,  and  the  second  is  to  take  the  head  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  make  enlarged  iirints.  With  regard 
to  the  first  course,  it  may  be  well  to  rememl>er  that  the 
size  of  plate  which  is  to  be  covered  is  com|)aratively 
small  when  compared  with  the  focal  length,  .so  that  a 
large  anastigmat  is  a ncedle.ss  luxury,  although  a very 
desirable  po.s.session  if  larger  plates  are  to  be  used. 
Very  often  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  the  front  com- 
ponent of  an  ordinary  ])ortrait-lens;  this,  being  usually 
aboni  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  longer  in  focus  than  the 
complete  lens,  only  recpiiring  double  the  exposure  at 
full  ai)erlure. 

For  large  heads  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a 
greater  oijcning  than  V'/oXf,  for  at  close  quarters  there 


is  little  depth  of  field,  and  stopping  down  to  this  aper- 
ture becomes  necessary.  Some  diffusion-arrangement 
is  almost  indispensable,  as  the  effect  of  one  plane  being 
rendered  with  critical  definition,  while  others  are  dis- 
tinctly out  of  focus,  is  very  disagreeable.  With  such 
lenses  as  rectilinears,  Euryscopes  and  ordinary  por- 
trait-lenses a diffusing-di.se  which  will  generally  soften 
the  definition  is  a useful  addition. 

Even  for  moderate-sized  heads  enlarging  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage;  and  the  latest  types  of 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  have  made  it  almost  as  simple 
as  contact  printing,  and  the  gain  in  other  directions 
is  considerable.  When  focusing,  it  is  possible  to  place 
the  chosen  part  of  negative  to  the  greatest  advantage 
upon  the  ])aper,  and  very  often  to  improve  the  balance 
and  general  composition.  The  non-condenser  lanterns 
are  especially  suited  to  portraiture,  as  the  effect  of 
retouching-marks  is  almost  eliminated. 

With  three-quarter  lengths,  standing  or  sitting,  and 
with  full-length  figures,  the  adoption  of  too  near  a stand- 
point is  to  be  deprecated  as  much  as  for  heads,  the  bad 
perspective  in  the  former  case  being  shown  by  the 
e.xaggerated  size  of  the  hands  and  the  feet  when  shown; 
in  standing  figures  this  is  not  so  evident,  the  fault  in 
their  case  being  that  of  violent  perspective  in  the 
floor  which  gives  a peculiar  appearance  to  the  feet, 
the  toes  appearing  to  point  down,  and  the  head  appear- 
ing to  be  thrown  back.  A clear-working  distance  of  at 
least  ten  feet  is  necessary  if  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  bad  draw- 
ing of  a large  head  may  not  always  result  in  an  alto- 
gether unpleasing  effect  as  a picture:  but  the  effect  on 
the  photograph  as  a portrait  cannot  but  be  di.sastrous. 
The  sitter  or  his  friends  may  not  know  why  it  is;  but 
they  are  certain  that  the  likeness  is  lost,  and  the  photo- 
grapher must  therefore  play  for  safety  by  working 
only  beyond  the  distances  already  mentioned. 


What  is  Wrong  with  the  “Royal”? 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  not  merely  a 
photographic  society  which  happens  to  meet  in  London; 
it  is  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a position  to  maintain.  There  are  things  which 
a “Bloomsbury  Camera  Club”  might  do;  but  which 
are,  or  should  be,  altogether  outside  the  province  of 
“The  Royal”,  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
supervi.sion,  if  any,  is  exercised  by  the  Council  over  the 
communications  which  are  juade  to  the  Society  and  are 
read  at  its  meetings.  The  Society  in  recent  years, 
remarks  The  Arnalcur  Photographer  editorially,  has 
extended  its  membership,  and  has  acquired  some 
of  the  external  characteristics  of  well-being.  Its  past 
is  one  of  which  any  similar  institution  might  feel 
l)rou(l.  It  is  as.sociated  with  .some  of  the  great  names 
in  British  photography — Abney,  Waterhouse,  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  Swan,  Willis,  Chajjman  Jones;  and  with 
tra<iitions  such  as  the.se  imi)ly,  one  would  think  that 
its  authorities  would  he  .scruinilously  carefvd  not  to 
lower  the  standard  which  it  reached  in  years  gone  by. 
Yet,  within  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been  meet- 
ings at  which  communications  have  been  made  which 
were  altogether  unfitted  for  the  Society  which  might 
be  suj)posed  to  stand  for  British  photography  today. 
The  only  i)ossible  defense  is  that  the  Council  did  not 
know  what  was  to  l)e  put  before  the  members  until 
the  address  was  aclually  delivered;  and  the  reply  to 
this  is  that  it  should  know.  It  should  stii)ulate  that 
before  a paper  is  read  at  any  of  its  meetings,  it  should 
be  passed  by  some  comi)etent  body  as  suitable.  This 
is  what  is  done  by  other  similar  organisations. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Finishing  the  Amateur 

CtArDE  WiiiGiiT.  I)e  Land,  Fla.,  writes: 

“My  little  five-year-old  nephew  stood  watching  me 
make  some  Kodak  prints  one  day.  lie  watched  me  de- 
velop the  ])rints.  put  them  in  the  stop  bath  and  imme- 
diately taking  them  out  leave  them  in  the  fixing  hath. 
Pretty  soon  a (pie,stioning  expression  aj)peared  in  his 
countenance  and.  pointing  to  the  fixing  bath,  he  in- 
quired, ‘Don’t  you  take  ’em  outta  here  now,  Uncle.^' 
‘No.’  I answered,  ‘they  must  soak  there  awhile.’ 

“Xothing  was  said  for  some  time  and  then  another 
question.  ‘You  took  those  pitures.  didn’t  you,  Uncle.^’ 
‘Xo,’  I replied,  ‘other  people  took  the  pictures  ami 
brought  them  to  me  to  finish  for  them.’  Then,  suddenly, 
a great  light  came  into  the  little  fellow’s  eye  as  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  case  came  to  him  and  he  piped  ‘Oh, 
other  people  take  pitures  and  they  bring  ’em  in  here 
and  you  .soakum.  don’t  cha  Uncle?’  ’’ 

[“What!  the  pictures,  Mr.  Gallagher?”  “Xo,  the 
people.  Mr.  Shean.” — Editor.  Abel's.] 

[And  soakum  to  a finish.  That’s  what  is  called  “Ama- 
teur-Finishing.”— Editor,  Photo- Era.] 

Not  to  be  Caught 

.\  WELi.-KNows:  pictorial  worker  called  up  the  Ivditor 
one  day  last  June,  with  regard  to  the  latter’s  recent 
visit  to  Xew  York  City.  Having  concluded  his  inquiries 
about  the  pictorial  exhibitions  in  the  Metropolis,  the 
worker,  who  is  a professional  musician  with  a studio  in 
Trinity  Square,  said:  “Well,  I must  stoj)  now — my 
beauty  calls  me!”  “Who  is  this  beauty,  if  I m&y  ask?” 
remarked  the  Editor.  “I  didn’t  say  beauty.”  (pnckly 
retorted  the  musician-photographer,  “I  said  duty — 
d-u-t-y!” 

A Lesson  in  Linguo-Photography 

“I  msH  I dared  ask  you  a question.” 

“Why  don’t  you?” 

“I  see  a negative  in  your  eyes.” 

“In  both  of  them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  two  negatives  make  a — • 
Why  Jack  Huggins,  how  dare  you!” — Exchange. 

At  the  Fireside 

The  dear  Editor  received  from  a guiltily  inspired 
source  a “poem”  on  happiness  with  the  request  to  take 
it  home  and  read  it  “at  your  fireside”. 

We  glanced  at  it  hastily — ’twas  enough! — put  it 
in  our  jiocket,  resolved  to  read  it  at  our  firesirle;  for 
there,  lured  by  the  flaming  logs,  this  “poem”  would 
lie  sure  to  find  a warm  reception. 

,\  Flattering  Photograph 

>HE — “This  is  a portrait  of  my  grandmother  at 
.seventy-nine.” 

He — “What  a remarkable  family-resemblance.  It 
might  almost  be  taken  for  you.” — Exchange. 


A Pinkliam  & Smith  Surprise 

I w.vs  about  to  pass  Pinkham  & Smith’s  Optical  and 
Photo-Supply  store,  lS}/z  Hromtield  Street.  Boston, 
the  other  day,  halted  a moment  and  then  entered.  I 
was  at  once  remindc<l  of  that  old,  iiopular  topical  song, 
“I  walked  right  in — 1 turned  around  and  walkeil  right 
out  again!”  and  ])roceeded  to  do  that  very  thing.  Just 
as  I was  about  to  .set  my  foot  on  the  sidewalk,  some  one 
from  within  called  oid,  “It’s  all  right,  Mr.  French. 
This  is  the  place!”  J’he  result  was  that  “I  turned 
around.  I walkeil  right  in  and  walked  not  out  again!” 

1 saw  familiar  faces,  among  which  was  that  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  the  manager  and  expert  of  the  jihoto- 
department.  who  was  smiling  on  me.  But  the  [dace 
had  a different  look — the  [)lioto-de[)arl incut  was  on 
the  right  instead  of  on  the  left,  and  the  optical  section 
was  on  the  left  instead  of  vice  versa.  The  aisle  was 
wider  than  before,  enabling  two  or  three  [lersons  to 
walk  down  abreast.  Otherwise  there  seemed  to  be  no 
change.  Xoticing  my  [icrplexity,  Mr.  Woodbury  came 
to  the  rescue  saying  that,  needing  more  room,  they 
had  moved  into  the  adjoining  and  larger  store,  X’o.  l.j. 
J'he  momentary  soft -focus  effect  was  at  mice  siqier- 
seded  by  shar[)  and  clear  definition. 


A .Summer  Idyll 

Two  boy  chums.  AI  and  Jim,  were  di.scussing  the 
attractions  of  a [iretty  girl  to  whom  ,M  was  [laying 
attentions.  Taking  Jim  into  his  confidence,  Al  ex- 
[ilained:  “I’ve  walked  home  from  school  with  her  three 
times  and  carried  her  books;  bought  her  ice-cream 
twice;  then  a box  of  caramels,  and  yess’day  a Brownie 
camera.  Xow,  whadda  ya  think?  D’ya  think  I oiiglita 
kiss  her?” 

Jim  thought  hard;  then  harder.  F'inally  he  said: 
“Don’t  kiss  her.  ^’oii’ve  done  enough  for  that  girl 
already!” — Contributed 


New  Old  Masters 

Dun  Si  Perkins  from  Squashville  and  his  boy  Jake 
were  in  town  recently  and  they  made  a tri[>  to  the 
.Vrt  Museum.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  they  saw  a young 
art-student  busily  at  work  with  her  brush. 

“Wot’s  she  doin’,  father?”  asked  Jake. 

“She’s  copyin’,  my  son.”  answered  old  Si.  “Yer 
see,  some  o’  these  ’ere  old  masters  are  very  old.  so  of 
course  they  have  to  re[)lace  ’em  every  now  an’  again, 
same  as  wall  paper.” — Exchange. 

That  Pleasant  Expression 

M.  A.  Cook,  a Belfast  [)hotogra[)her.  laughed  so 
hard  that  he  dis[)laced  a bone  in  his  neck.  Just  what 
he  was  laughing  at.  he  does  not  remember:  but  as  he 
was  suffering  with  a lame  neck,  he  was  examined  and  a 
doctor  found  a small  bone  out  of  [ilace. — /fo.n/oa  Herald. 
[It  is  rumored  that  he  was  illustrating  to  a sitter 
how  to  produce  that  “[ileasant  exqiression”  so  essential 
to  a [ilea sing [lortra it -[)hotogra[)h  and  just  overdid. — Ed.] 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Pittsl)urgli  Salon,  comitleting  ten  years  of 
exhibitions  of  Pictorial  Pliotography,  was  the  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  exhibitions  that  have  been 
held  annually.  There  are  .several  reasons  why  the 
success  of  this  salon  increases  with  each  year.  Pitts- 
burgh, one  of  the  greatest  art-centers  of  the  country, 
patronises  this  exhibition  with  the  same  zeal  that  it 
does  the  .Annual  International  Salon  of  Paintings. 
Centrally  located,  this  salon  is  within  ea.sy  reach  of 
North,  South,  East  and  West  and  each  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  pictorialists  utilise  this  advantage  and 
visit  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  The  Pittsburgh  Salon  has 
been  particidarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  internationally  known  jjictorialists  to 
act  as  its  Jury  of  Selection  and  the.se  jurors  have  main- 
tained a liigh  standard  of  work  accepted.  .And,  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  has  always  received 
the  most  hearty  suiiport  from  pictorialists  from  all 
l>arts  of  the  country. 

The  Photogra])hic  Section  now  desires  to  extend  its 
thanks  to  :dl  who  have  helped  towards  this  success  and 
to  announce  the  Eleventh  .Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 
for  1!)2I,  which  will  be  held  as  usual  in  March,  in  the 
Art  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  with  an  early 
date  in  b’chruary  for  the  last  date  for  receiving  entries. 

This  advajice  announcement  is  made  so  that  exliibi- 
tors  can  now  schedide  this  .salon  in  their  plans  for  the 
coming  .season  and  the  Photographic  Section  sincerely 
hopes  to  receive  entries  from  its  former  as  well  as  its 
])resent  contribntcjrs.  New  workers  are  cordially 
invited  to  give  this  matter  their  earnest  consideration. 

Entr,\-forms,  with  full  particulars  and  definite  dates, 
will  be  forwarded  at  a later  date.  Conditions  of  entry 
will  be  substantially  the  .same  as  for  the  tenth  .salon. 
All  communications  should  be  addres.sed  to  the  .secre- 
tary, P.  F.  Squier,  iSl  .Ave.  B,  Westinghou.se  Plan. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  C.S.A. 

Deep-water  Photography 

AIean's  to  make  i)hotographs  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  or  motion  pictures  of  the  “Lusitania"  f>r  other 
sunken  shi]is,  are  being  .sought  in  the  swimming-pool 
of  the  Lehigh  I'niversity  gymnasium.  Profes.sor  Barry 
MacNutt,  profes.sor  of  jrhysics  at  Lehigh  University, 
hopes  to  simulate  the  phosphore.scence  of  the  waves 
in  such  a manner  that  the  water  beneath  the  surface 
may  be  made  luminons  enough  to  permit  photography. 
Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  swimming-pool  in 
lighting  up  the  water  by  sirraying  with  a chemical 

Should  lhecx])erimenls  prove  to  be  successful.  Profes- 
.sor MacNutt  lielieves  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
diver  to  descend  to  any  dei)th.  use  the  s))ray,  ami  then 
make  photograirhs  in  the  luminous  cloud  thus  gener- 
ated. At  pre.sent,  according  to  the  ju-ofessor,  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  see  more  than  ten  feet  ahead  at  a depth 
greater  than  fifty  feet;  and  motion  pictures  r)f  the 
“bottom  of  the  sea”  must  either  be  made  in  tanks  or 
very  close  to  shore. 


The  Passing  of  “Mama”  Cramer 

PiiOTOGR.vpiiERS  ill  every  section  of  the  United  States 
will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  June  5,  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Gustav  Cramer,  the  founder  and 
president  of  G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.  The  success 
of  the  Cramer  dry-plate  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
united  efforts  and  personal  popularity  of  Gustav 
Cramer  and  his  life-partner,  Mrs.  Cramer,  or  “Mama” 
Cramer,  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  the  photo- 
graphic trade  and  photographers  who  met  them  regu- 
larly at  conventions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer  attended 
every  photographers’  convention — national  and  state — 
for  about  forty  years  until  1914,  when  Mr.  Cramer 
died.  After  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Mrs. 
Cramer  gradually  withdrew  from  public  life,  but  her 
cheery  luesence  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  iihotographers  who  had  met  and  chatted 
with  her  at  conventions.  There  are  doubtless  hundreds 
of  readers  of  this  publication  who  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  devoted  couple,  and  will  ever  remember  the 
cheerful  and  sympathetic  “Mama”  Cramer.  The 
Editor,  in  jjarticular,  holds  her  in  grateful  remembrance 
not  only  because  she  and  Mr.  Cramer  journeyed  from 
St.  Louis,  AIo.,  to  attend  his  weilding,  in  1892,  but  for  a 
long  and  pleasant  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer 
which  began  as  far  back  as  1880.  A blessing  to  their 
memory ! 

New  England  Convention  at  Maplewood,  N.H. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  plans  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  Photograi)hers’  .As.sociation  of  New  Eng- 
laml  to  be  held  again  at  Alaplewood,  New  Hampshire, 
Se])tember  18,  19  and  20.  Those  who  attended  last 
year  need  no  urging  to  go  again  this  year;  but  those 
who  were  unable  to  go  should  give  the  matter  immedi- 
ate consideration.  Not  only  will  there  be  a first-class 
educational  program,  but  excellent  entertainment  and 
splendid  good-fellowship.  Moreover  Alaplewood, 
Si. II.,  commands  an  exceptional  view  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton and  the  White  Mountains.  At  the  Maplewood 
Club  there  is  excellent  accommodation  and  cuisine, 
garage,  golf  cour.se,  l>a.se-ball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
ball-room,  broad  verandas,  beautiful  grounds  and  other 
features  to  add  to  the  |)leasure  and  comfort  of  visitors. 
Further  information  may  lie  obtained  from  Eric  Stahl- 
berg,  .secretary,  Northamjiton,  Mass. 

New  Building  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 

It  is  less  than  sixteen  years  since  Burrotighs  AVell- 
come  & (’o.  commenced  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States.  The  business  of  the  well-known  producers  of 
“Tabloid"  I’hotograjihic  Chemicals  has  progressed 
rapidly,  and  recently  has  nece.ssitated  considerable 
expansion  of  their  New  A’ork  offices.  The  firm  accord- 
ingly acipiired  a site  at  9-11  East  41st  Street,  almost 
opposite  the  old  offices,  and  upon  it  has  erected  a 
twelve-story  Iniilding.  J'he  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  now  occupied  by  the  firm  as  its  General  Offices  for 
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the  United  States,  a large  portion  of  the  gronnd-tloor 
being  utilised  as  an  exhibition-room  for  the  dis])lay  of 
“Wellcome"  brand  of  fine  chemicals,  “Tabloid"  brand 
medical  erpiipments  and  other  products.  The  new 
building  is  in  the  (fothic  style,  and  has  been  designed 
on  simple,  dignified  and  graceful  lines.  Each  floor  of 
the  building  is  equipped  with  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  high-speed 
elevators.  Light  and  ventilation  are  assured  perma- 
nently on  three  sides.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  also 
occupy  offices  and  warehouses  in  Chicago  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  their  products  in  the  middle-west 
and  west. 

Two  Western  Magazines  Want  Photographs 

U’cxieni  Sportdlnr/ne.  7(1!)  Union  League  Building. 
Los  .\ngeles.  California,  is  in  the  market  for  photo- 
graphs of  interest  to  devotees  of  the  following  si)orts: 
hunting,  fishing,  motor-camping,  golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming and  boating.  Contributions  will  be  i)aid  for 
promptly  uj)on  publication  at  rates  varying  from  .)(l 
cents  to  $.3. 00  according  to  the  new.s- value  of  tliei>rint. 
There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  suitable  i>ictures 
for  covers  for  which  $10.00  per  cover  will  be  ])aid. 
-\ll  material  that  is  unavailable  will  be  returned 
promptly. 

Tonritu!  Topirs.  the  official  publication  of  the  ,\uto- 
mobile  Club  of  Southern  California.  Figueroa  and 
-\dams  Streets.  Los  .\ngeles.  ( alifornia.  rcf|uires  a 
liberal  f|iiantity  of  photographs  of  land.scajje  and 
pictorial  photographs  of  Western  scenic  spots,  for  its 
letter-press  pages  and  also  for  its  eight-page  roto- 
gravure supplement,  composed  entircl.v  of  i)ictures. 
-\ll  material  is  paid  for  at  a basic  rate  of  from  ,70  cents 
to  three  dollars  i>er  photograj)!).  I’ublication-date  is 
the  first  of  the  month  and  ])ayment  is  made  immedi- 
atel.v  thereafter.  All  unavailable  material  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

William  .S.  Davis  Wins  Recognition 

Ot'R  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
illustrateil  articles  by  William  S.  Davis  which  have 
adorned  the  pages  of  Bh(>to-Er.\  for  many 

years.  However,  some  of  our  newer  readers  may  not 
know  that  Mr.  Davis  is  a i)ainter  f>f  exce|)tional  ability. 
In  .Vpril.  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  .Vrts  exhibited  one 
of  Mr.  Davis"  snow  scenes  and  a marine  and  the.v 
received  well  merited  [jraise.  The  snow-scene  picture 
was  reproducefi  in  the  American  Maf/a-liie  of  Art.  \ 
third  was  hung  at  an  annual  exhibition  of  ])aintings  at 
Portland.  Maine.  It  shouM  be  evident  that  Mr.  Davis 
is  well  qualified  to  write,  as  he  does,  of  comi>osition 
and  pictorial  technique. 


“Mr.  Smith”  Declares  Another  Dividend 

Only  a few  years  back,  the  [mblic  was  i)uzzling  over 
the  i<lentity  of  “a  mysterious  Mr.  Smitli".  who  had 
given  .seven  or  eight  millions  to  the  Mas.sachusetts 
institute  of  Technolog.v.  'I'he  donor  turiicil  out  to  be 
Mr.  George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  X.Y.  'I'hat  .seemed 
to  clear  iq>  the  mystery.  .\nd  yet  there  remains  .some- 
thing mysterious  about  Mr.  Eastman  himself.  How 
did  he  get  so  firm  a grip  on  the  business  of  |)hotogra])hic 
snp])lies.)'  How  does  he  manage  to  |)ay  extra  dividenils 
year  after  year  to  his  stockholders  and  amazingly 
liljeral  Ixinuses  from  time  to  time  to  his  employees.^ 

The  formula  that  explains  George  Ffast man’s  success 
would  run  .something  like  this:  Five  jjarts  big  idea 
(namely,  making  picture-making  so  simple.  everybo<ly 
would  i)u,v  a camera);  ten  j)arts  courage  to  risk  every- 
thing on  the  development  of  that  idea:  fifteen  parts 
vision  of  broadening  out  into  the  entire  |)hotogra])hic 
fielil;  twenty  jjarts  ability  to  choose  and  use  executives; 
fifty  [(arts  “luck",  in  the  stupendous  ex[)ansion  of  the 
motion-picture  industry,  with  its  demand  for  film, 
,iust  when  the  liastman  Com|)any  was  better  ready  to 
sup[)lv  that  demand  than  anv  other  coni[)any  in  the 
world. 

While  hick  [dayed  a big  jiart.  luck  came  only  after 
years  of  hard  work.  The  Eastman  success  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  .Vmerica.  It  is  unif|ue  in  that 
its  foundation  was  an  article  not  commonly  reganled 
as  a necessity  until  Mr.  Fkistman  took  hold  of  it,  gave 
it  a convenient  form,  a snapjiy  name,  and  a slogan, 
“\ou  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest  . 

The  Boston  Trarder. 

Visitors’  Day  at  New  England  Photographers’ 
Convention 

.\moxg  the  many  visitors  to  New  Hanqishire,  this 
summer,  there  will  be  doubtless  a large  number  of 
amateur  [ihotogra[)hers  interested  to  see  the  dis|)lay 
of  [)hotogra[)hic  a|)|)aratus  and  accessories,  and  also 
the  [irofessional  [(ortrait-exhibits,  which  will  be  [iromi- 
nent  features  at  the  Uonvention  of  the  Photogra|)hers’ 
.Vssociation  of  New  England  to  be  held  Se|)tcml(er 
18,  1!),  ‘20,  at  Majilewood,  N.H. 

'Phese  dis[)lays,  arranged  in  the  spacious  lobby  of 
Hotel  Ma[)lewood.  will  lie  o])en  free  to  the  general 
[lublic  Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  ,7  i>.m. 
Ma[ilewood,  with  its  large  and  s])!cndid  hotel,  is  a [lart 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  great  natural  show-places  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  New  Fhigland,  by  railway  or  automoliile. 
Amateur  ])hotngra|ihers  will  find  such  an  excursion 
[deasant  and  [irofitable. 

The  Future  of  Photographic  Portraiture 


.Agfa  Products  Incorporated 

Our  readers  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Sagamore  ("hemical  Conqiany.  21.3-21.7 
Mater  Street.  New  York  City,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  corporation  has  chaneed  its  name  to 
•Vtda  Products  Incorporated  and  will  occupy  the  same 
offices  as  at  present.  The  well-known  Atrfa  yiroducts 
will  be  distributed  as  heretofore;  and  under  the  new 
name  it  is  anticipated  that  more  amateur  and  [irofes- 
'ional  photographers  will  become  acquainted  with 
the  excellent  line  of  dry-plates.  film[)ack-,  ndl-films 
and  chemicals.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  .Agfa  Prod- 
uct- Incorporated  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


I'he  stiidio-[)ro[)rietors  who  arc  in  the  business  to 
stay  should  |)ause  and  |)onder  on  the  future  of  the 
portrait-business.  The  [)ro.s[)cet  is  not  very  l)right. 
in  view  of  what  many  in  the  craft  are  doing  to  bring 
the  business  in  bad  re[)Utc  with  the  [leojde.  Our  edito- 
rial |)age  this  month  contiiins  a serions  arraignment 
of  the  [(rofession  a-  a whole.  Unless  the  st mlio-[)ro- 
prietors  ami  home-[)ortrait  |)hotogra[)hers  get  together 
and  devise  means  to  cure  the  evils  that  beset  the 
|)ort rait-bii-iness — follies  of  the  [)hotogra|)her-’  own 
doing — ](hotogra[)hic  [(ortraiture  as  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  business  is  bound  to  receive  a serions  set- 
back. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  better  cbiss  of 
portrait-i)hotogra|)her-.  in  each  state  of  the  Fnion, 
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frame  a bill  to  restrain  members  of  the  craft  from 
practising  certain  objectionable  methods  to  induce 
peoj)le  to  give  sittings,  free  or  otherwise.  Something 
emphatic  should  be  done  without  delay  if  the  business 
of  photographic  portraiture  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
impending  fate.  Photo-Era  speaks  from  no  desire  to 
find  fault  per  se,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
photographic  fraternity. 

A Vacation-Story 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club  is  telling 
of  an  amusing  experience  which  befell  him  while  on 
his  vacation  in  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  last  month. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  that  locality,  especially  to  the 
visitor,  is  the  trip  on  the  U.  S.  Mail-boat  Rowena,  part 
way  around  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  boat  makes  a 
three-hour  trip  along  the  shore  and  out  to  different 
islands,  delivering  pas.sengers,  freight  and  mail  to  the 
many  beautiful  cottages  and  cami)s.  Our  camera- 
club  friend  took  the  trip,  and  felt  well  repaid,  as  his 
pictures  will  show'.  They  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  exquisite 
views  of  lake-and-island  scenery. 

On  what  might  be  called  the  return-trip — heading 
for  Wolfeboro — the  boat  leaves  the  shore  an<l  runs 
straight  down  The  Broads  of  the  lake.  Our  friend  had 


enjoyed  talking  to  Captain  Lynch  during  the  trip  and 
had  obtained  the  names  of  various  points,  coves,  cot- 
tages and  camps.  A middle-aged  lady,  one  of  the 
“fussy”  variety,  had  spent  part  of  her  time  in  coming 
forward  to  the  wheel  and  asking  all  manner  of  trivial 
and  even  foolish  questions.  Captain  Lynch,  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  had  been  cordial  enough  in  his 
answers;  but  it  became  evident  that  he  was  getting 
tired  of  it,  and  though  his  replies  were  as  courteous  as 
ever  they  grew  shorter  and  shorter. 

The  weather  that  afternoon  had  been  ideal.  There 
was  just  a suspicion  of  a breeze,  and  that  was  variable. 
All  at  once  a smooth  streak,  a mile  or  so  long,  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  between  two  patches  of 
water  ruffled  by  opposing  currents  of  air.  The  lady 
saw  it,  and  at  once  hurried  forward  to  the  captain. 
“Oh,  Captain,”  she  cried,  “see  that  funny  place  on  the 
water!  What  do  you  suppose  ever  made  such  a queer 
streak  as  that-'”  “What  do  you  mean.''”  the  captain 
a.sked.  “Why,  that  funny  streak,  right  ahead  there!” 
said  the  lady,  pointing.  Captain  Lynch  looked  for  a 
moment,  and,  with  a very  sly  wink  at  our  camera-club 
friend,  proceeded  to  answer  the  question.  “That 
streak.^”  he  replied.  “Why,  that’s  where  the  road 
went  across  the  ice  last  winter!”  The  lady  thanked 
him.  and  went  away,  entirely  satisfied. 


THE  FA.VIII.Y  SNAPSHOT 


HEHHERT  JOHNSON 


Mr.  Watkins,  Archteologist 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  .\lfred  Watkins, 
of  exposure- meter  fame,  lecture  on  a subject  on  which 
he  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  this 
country  of  recent  years,  reports  The  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher. He  has  (levoteil  himself  to  studying  the  track- 
ways of  the  early  Hritons:  anil  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people  he  has  illustrated  them  by  i)hotogra])hs,  chiefly 
taken  in  his  own  county  of  Hereford  and  in  Shropshire 
and  Radnor.  His  principal  contention  is  that  ]>re- 
Roman  mounds  or  cairns  and  cuttings  and  moats  and 
camps  and  marked  stones  were  in  straight  lines;  and 
this  he  proves  to  quite  an  uncanny  extent  by  drawing 
intersecting  lines  across  ordinance  maps.  The  Romans 
were  not  the  first  to  introducr  the  "street"  into  Rritain. 
The  most  ])rimitive  inhabitants  of  these  islands  went 
on  the  straight  track,  no  matter  how  preciijitous  the 
height  nor  how  rough  the  level  over  which  it 
carried  them.  It  is  strange,  too,  how  old  churches, 
which  were  often  built  on  sites  once  used  for  ]iagan 
worship,  come  into  line  with  one  another.  A line  can, 
of  course,  be  drawn  between  any  two  objects,  and  if 
three  objects  are  in  a straight  line  it  may  be  an  accident; 
but  four  or  five  or  more  stretching  across  the  country 
appeared  in  Mr.  Watkins’  examples.  The  subject  also 
raises  the  interesting  question  of  place  names.  Thus 
“White"  used  in  combination  in  a jdace  name  relates 
to  the  old  salt  ways — the  tracks  along  which  the  early 
Briton  went  in  search  of  that  indispensable  ingredient  — 
and  "Red"  relates  to  pottery. 


.Sending  Cameras  by  Mail 

Among  the  many  fragile  objects  sent  by  i)arcel-i>ost, 
and  which  reach  their  destination  in  a damageil  con- 
dition, are  cameras.  A well-known  expert  camera- 
repairer  informed  us  that  a large  j>er  cent,  of  the  cameras 
sent  to  him  for  repairs  are  so  carelessly  packed — in 
fact,  not  packed  at  all.  only  a soft  piece  of  corrugated 
board  used  for  protection  and  held  together  by  a thin 
piece  of  string — that  they  sometimes  arrive  in  a seri- 
ously damaged  condition,  and  require  more  extensive 
and,  necessarily,  costly  repairs  than  if  they  had  been 
packed  carefidly.  He  recommends  that  the  camera  be 
put  in  a wooden  box,  j)referably  one  much  larger  than 
the  camera  itself,  and  excelsior  or  soft  pajier  liberally 
and  compactly  packed  all  around  it.  'I’he  box  is  then 
MTapj)ed  in  ordinary  jiacking-paper,  not  newsiiaper. 
and  tied  together  with  good,  firm  cord  or  twine — and 
properly  addressed  and  fully  prepaid,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  being  legibly  written  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package.  Strange;  but  this  advice  is  nec- 
essary, for  we  have  been  shown  jiroofs  of  acts  of  care- 
lessness by  [lersons  who  should  know  better. 


Better  Pictures 

Browsing  through  a score  of  pidilications,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly — technical,  literary, 
nondescript  and  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  embellished 
with  illustrations  in  line  and  half-tone,  black-and- 
white  only,  three-colors-and-black.  and  lithographic 
profusion,  printed  on  all  kinds  of  jiajier  from  spotty 
pulp  to  rich,  heavy,  restful  antique,  and  luxuriously 
supersized  and  calendered  sheets — a reader  is  impressed 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  illustrations 
and  their  improved  ipiality,  says  the  Ro.sfon  Herald 
editorially.  The  evidence  is  strong  in  the  body  of  the 
publications.  It  sticks  out  in  the  advertisements.  The 
photographers  are  making  better  pictures.  The  artists 


are  wielding  their  pens,  pencils  and  brushes  more 
adroitly.  The  advertiser.s  are  .surveying  their  fields 
and  analysing  their  ]U'odnct.s  more  carefully,  and 
enforcing  their  arguments  with  stronger  visual  appeals. 

No  less  surprising  than  the  quality  of  the  jiictures, 
as  pictures,  is  the  quality  of  the  jiriuting.  Even  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  large  circulation, 
which  must  be  run  otf  the  jiresses  ra]iidly  or  be  almost 
hopelessly  antiquated  when  they  do  a])pear,  there  is  a 
clearness  and  a cleanness  which  are  no  less  amazing 
to  tho.se  who  have  watched  the  wheels  go  round  than 
to  the  casual  reader.  Both  newspaiiers  and  magazines 
are  printing  continually,  in  the  routine  of  business, 
half-tone  and  line  jiictures  far  suiicrior  in  treatment 
and  subject  to  many  of  the  elaborately  framed  jiictures, 
not  always  inexiiensive.  which  decked  the  walls  of 
good  houses  a generation  ago. 

Wollensak  Company  Desires  Good  Prints 

Those  of  our  reailers  who  own  or  use  one  of  the  Wol- 
lensak  Vitax  F/.3.S,  X'erito  Ditfused  I'cicus  E/f  or  X'elo- 
stigmat  lenses  should  send  prints  to  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  for  examina- 
tion and  possililc  purchase.  It  is  needle.ss  to  .say  that 
the  Wollensak  Company  is  entirely  reliable  ami  honor- 
able in  the  matter  of  purchase,  publication  and  i>ro- 
tection  of  the  prints.  We  hojie  that  our  readers  will 
send  in  a siilendid  assortment  of  ]>ictnres.  .X  reference 
to  our  monthly  department,  "Our  Illustrations  ",  shows 
the  numlier  of  Wollensak  lenses  that  arc  used  by  our 
literary  and  pictorial  contriliutors. 

New  Quarters  for  the  Dallas  Camera  Club 

According  to  E.  II.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
Camera  Club,  KI'h  l^treet,  Dallas,  Texas,  an 

increa.se  in  rent  was  res])onsible  for  the  new  quarters 
now  enjoyed  by  this  progressive  organization.  Some- 
times. Iilessings  come  in  disguise.  The  club  extends 
a cordial  invitation  to  visitors  from  other  camera 
( lulls,  especially  as  the  I >allas  Camera  Club  is  a member 
of  the  .Xs,sociated  Camera  Clubs  of  America. 


Pictures 

On  Exhibition-nights,  the  lantern's  glare 
OutliiK'S  dim  rows  of  heads,  assembled  there, 
Preparc(l  to  do  their  best,  as  critics  keen, 

With  every  lantern-slide  thrown  on  the  screen; 
"Pose",  "composition",  scrutinise  with  care; 

“Size",  “steelyard-balance",  measure  to  a hair — 

And  many  a would-be  “artist  " s(|uirms,  unseen, 

( )n  Exhibit  ion-nights! 

The  jiictures  c()me;  are  gone.  The  many  stare 
■Xnd  whisper.  Laughter  rises;  dies.  The  flare 
Of  lantern-light  sprays  dusky,  fitful  sheen. 

Cilding,  in  high  relief,  each  face,  the  (piiet  scene. 
Here  is  a jiieture  none  may  critieis(',  few  share. 

On  Exhibition-nights. 

E K NC ES  P U n U Y- Wu  ELK  I ; H . 


.\  Promising’  Demonstrator 

M.\n.\<;er — “Xes.  we  need  a demonstrator.  Have 
you  had  any  exiierience,'" 

(tertie  CrsHiNGToN — “Not  re, ally;  but  my  gentle- 
man friend  says  1 ,am  awfully  demonstrative." 

Exchange. 


Unusual  Profile  of  George  Washington 

When  the  Father  of  our  Country  brougiit  his  earthly 
career  to  a close,  photographic  portraiture  was  au 
unknown  art.  Nevertheless,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  photography  has  immortali.sed 
the  features  of  George  Washington,  as  a glance  at  the 
accompanying  photograph  will  show.  A freak  com- 
bination of  shadows,  projected  from  the  young  man’s 
apparel  onto  the  white  stone-surface  by  a brilliant 
mid-afternoon  sun,  has  produced  a striking  profile  of 
the  features  of  Washington,  correct  in  every  detail. 
The  high  foreheafl,  shaggy  eyebrow,  strong  no.se,  firm 
but  not  obstinate  chin,  and  the  peculiarly  benign 
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cxi)rcssion  of  I lie  mouth  remind  one  instantly  of 
Stuart’s  famous  portrait. 

'I'hc  indulgent  reader  will  iiardon  me  if  I .say  that  the 
young  man  referred  to  happens  to  be  myself,  as  this 
allows  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  another  fact  that 
makes  the  picture  iloiibly  intere.sting.  It  was  made 
exactly  three  weeks  after  J left  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
completion  of  fifteen  months’ .service  in  the  I’anaina 
(’anal  Office.  My  prolonged  residence  in  the  city  had 
made  such  a favoralilc  imiiression  on  me  that  evidently 
even  my  shadow  showed  that  my  memory  reverted  to 
that  wonderful  city  on  the  I’otomac,  founded  by  our 
first  I’resident. 

Hilt  a superstitious  person  will  .say  that  Washington’s 
sjiirit  iiiiist  a.ctnally  have  been  hovering  about,  for 
adjoining  the  right  arm  of  the  figure  there  appears  a 
bleached  and  whitened  skull,  with  the  lower  jaw  ilrawn 


close  to  the  upper  as  if  to  impress  one  with  its  utter 
silence.  The  bony  structure  of  the  nose  appears  in 
all  its  harsh  raggedness,  the  deep-set  eye-socket  stares 
emptily;  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  top  of  the 
skull  is  slightly  rai.sed  and  separated  from  the  lower 
part,  as  if  the  master  spirit  within  had  just  made  its 
exit.  Below,  Washington’s  profile  in  the  flesh;  above, 
his  profile  as  it  is  now. 

The  1919  model  suit  which  played  such  an  unknow- 
ing but  important  part  in  this  unusual  picture  was 
bought  only  the  day  before.  While  taking  it  out  for  a 
a stroll  in  the  park,  the  following  afternoon,  it  was 
jiromptly  recorded  by  my  trusty  camera  in  the  hands 
of  my  brother.  Otherwi.se  the  interesting  and  weirdly 
freakish  picture  before  you  would  not  now  be  making 
its  debut  in  the  photographic  world. 

Data;  Photograph  made  in  Garfield  Park,  Chicago, 
August  31,  1919,  at  4 P.M.,  with  an  Ansco  Speedex 
Camera  (F/C.3  Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens)  on  Eastman 
roll-film.  An  exposure  of  1/25  second  was  given  with 
diaphragm  set  halfway  between  F/11  and  F/16. 
Developed  in  Pyro;  print  on  Azo.  The  negative  has 
not  been  retouched  in  any  way  except  for  the  removal 
of  a slight  shadow  on  the  face  which  gave  it  an  un- 
natural expression. 

Herbert  Rodeck. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rodeck  for  sending  us  this 
interesting  picture.  We  might  add  that  glossy  post- 
cards of  this  copyrighted  print  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  1.5  cents  to  Air.  Herbert  Rodeck,  426  Beloit 
Avenue,  Forest  Park,  111.  For  10  cents  additional,  a 
description,  similar  to  the  one  you  have  just  read,  will 
be  included.  Obviously,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  prints  and  a description  of  the  picture 
should  be  supplied  free  of  charge.  There  is  too  much 
time,  work  and  expense  involved  for  that.  Air.  Rodeck 
rejuirts  that  many  individuals,  schools,  and  societies 
have  obtained  this  picture  for  sentimental  or  educa- 
tional reasons.- — Editor.] 


The  Man  Who  Just  Belongs 

The  men  who  “just  belong”  sit  back 
And  think  how  much  they  aid 

To  keep  the  clul)  upon  the  track 
Because  their  dues  are  paid. 

Well,  that’s  a virtue.  I’ll  ailmit — 

A mighty  virtue,  too — 

But  if  you  want  to  make  a hit. 

There’s  something  else  to  do. 

To  pay  your  part  is  first  of  all. 

But  not  the  first  and  last; 
dozen  other  duties  call 
When  that  is  done  and  past. 

To  i>ay  your  money  cheerfully 
Is  not  of  man  the  test. 

.V  man  may  pay  and  still  may  be 
DeliiKjuent  in  the  re.st. 

Don’t  be  a man  who  just  “belongs,” 

Who  ju.st  gets  on  and  rides. 

Who  joins  the  fellows  in  their  songs, 

.\nd  nothing  else  besides. 

For  men  must  work  as  well  as  play, 

Aliist  give  as  well  as  take — 

You  have  to  work  as  well  as  jiay. 

My  lioy,  a club  to  make. 

A.nonymous.  in  The  Grmind  Glass. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Our  bookstalls  are  getting  more  and  more  crowded 
with  periodicals,  for  every  month  a new  journal  seems 
to  appear.  This  June  sees  the  advent  of  Open  Air,  a 
shilling  monthly  magazine,  which  to  us  is  of  special 
interest  as  it  is  entirely  illustrated  with  i)hotographs. 
On  its  gaily  colored  cover  it  is  called  "The  Magazine 
for  Lovers  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life",  and  it  lives 
up  to  its  name,  for  the  articles — there  are  twenty-four 
of  theml — have  a breezy  readableness,  and  are  short 
enough  to  rivet  a straying  attention. 

It  is  certainly  a famous  shilling's  worth,  for  there 
are  sixty-three  photographic  illustrations!  Some  are 
excellent  and  would,  perlia])S,  lie  more  impressive  if 
they  were  not  placed  among  so  many  that  are — well, 
not  so  excellent.  We  imagine  that  the  magazine  makes 
an  appeal  to  amateurs,  for  in  a note  it  asks  for  their 
contributions,  and,  as  the  reproductions  are  of  a higli 
standard  on  glossy  jiaper.  they  may  lie  sure  of  their 
work  looking  its  best.  There  are,  however,  illustrated 
articles  by  professionals:  for  instance.  Ward  Muir 
discourses  on  ‘‘Poor  iMan’s  Pishing",  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Turner  has  some  interesting  notes,  with  six  bird- 
photographs,  called  “Beauty  in  a Dug-out”.  The 
photographic  expert  has  been  busy,  too.  for  there  are 
two  articles  written  e.xpressly  for  the  photographer  with 
quite  sound  advice.  One  is  called  “Think  before  You 
Snapshoot",  and  the  other  “Photographic  Don'ts". 
both  of  which  will  no  doubt  help  jihotographic  readers. 
We  wish  this  new  venture  every  success,  for  the  more 
photographs  are  used  in  the  press,  even  if  they  are  not 
all  of  the  best,  the  better  for  photographers. 

The  demand  for  photographs  by  all  sorts  of  news- 
papers is  ever  on  the  increa.se.  and  it  needs  oidy  a 
certain  amount  of  .skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  average  amateur  to  reap  a goodly  share  of  the 
spoils.  So  many  odd  subjects  seem  accejitable  to  some 
papers — the  biggest  potato,  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
the  motor-smash:  these  anil  sindlar  snlijects  are  en- 
countered by  every  photograidier  some  time  or  other, 
and  are  always  welcome.  No  expense  is  syiared  by 
such  papers  as  the  Daili/  Mail  or  Daih/  Mirror  in 
procuring,  for  instance,  pictures  of  such  a subject  as 
the  King’s  recent  visit  to  Italy.  Photograjihs  of  this 
event  were  brought  the  nine  hundred  miles  from  Rome 
to  England  by  air  in  nine  and  one-half  flying  hours  so 
that  they  should  be  in  time  for  the  next  day’s  issues. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  state- 
ment in  a well-known  weekly  journal  that  the  photo- 
graphic album  is  dead  and  done  with.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  ascribed  to  the  camera’s  cold  and  impartial 
shutter.  It  is  alleged  that  our  grandparents  and 
elderly  aunts  and  uncles,  as  seen  in  old  photographs, 
are  no  longer  objects  of  veneration  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. but  simply  arouse  mirth  and  incredulity.  Indeed, 
we  are  informed  that  elderly  and  middle-aged  people  no 
longer  sit  for  their  portraits.  Rallies,  fair  women  and 
youth  are  the  camera’s  sole  models,  and  beauty  has 
thereby  come  into  its  own. 

Now.  there  is  a grain  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but 
much  that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  old- 
fashioned  album  has  undoubtedly  gone:  but  there  are 
many  old-fashioned  photographs  of  old-fashioned 
people  that  are  extremely  valuable,  intensely  interest- 


ing and,  often,  quite  arti.stically  satisfying.  With 
their  set  and  stilted  jioses  and  accurate  rendering  of 
costume,  they  give  graphic  records  of  a time  that  is 
jiast.  The  mediocre  photograiihs  of  old  days  no  doulit 
pre.sent  a .sorry  apyiearance  if  unfortunately  jireservcd. 
just  as  tho.se  of  our  time  will  do  fifty  years  hence,  and 
it  comes  back  to  the  old  question  of  skill.  If  we  choose 
our  subject  with  care  and  eliminate  by  lighting  and 
other  methods  the  unnecessary  and  the  unessential, 
there  is  no  reason  that  photographic  pictures  shmdd 
not  retain  and  increase  their  value  as  the  years  roll  by. 
The  family-album  has  taken  on  a new  and  a better 
form.  It  is  generally  home-made  in  these  days  when 
no  household  lacks  a camera,  and  often  mirrors  the 
growth  and  environment  of  individual  memliers,  from 
infancy  to  the  time  when  they  start  homes  on  their 
own  account.  Such  records,  even  if  conqjosed  entirely 
of  most  ordinary  smqjshots,  cannot  fail  to  have  lasting 
value  for  all  represented,  giving  graphic  and  ])ro- 
gressive  glimpses  of  many  individualities  as  they 
unfold. 

We  have  lately  been  at  work  on  ])hotographs  for 
advertisement-purposes  and  have  found  it  an  interesting 
occupation.  Within  broad  margins  indicating  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  firm  which  com- 
missioned the  pictures,  we  were  unrestricted  as  to  sidi- 
jects  and  their  treatment.  Every  idiotograjili  mn.st  of 
necessity  contain  figure-studies,  either  children  or 
grown-u[)S,  combined  witli  laniLscajie.  With  sucli  a 
free  hand  as  to  conditions,  endless  comliinations  were 
not  oidy  jiossible,  but  attractive  to  the  jihotographic 
mind,  and  suitable  conditions  of  weather,  selection  of 
surroundings  and  tlie  procuring  of  models  engaged  our 
atteidion.  The  weather,  which  has  been  almost 
uniformly  dull  for  two  months,  with  only  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sun,  proved  our  greatest  difficulty:  but  by 
jumping  at  every  gleam  of  sun.  we  were  able  to  obtain 
a few  spring-effects  before  the  light  green  of  the  foliage 
had  departed.  The  models  were,  of  course,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  we  .soon  dis- 
covered that  the  most  attractive-looking  child  was 
useless  unless  self-consciousness  could  be  di.sjielled,  and 
we  chose  tho.se  who  were  either  ultra-natural,  or  could 
with  a little  coaching  act  a part  that  never  demanded 
more  than  the  simple  performance  of  the  everyday 
occupations  of  present-day  childhood,  l•’rom  long 
experience  in  book-illustration  by  photography  we  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  average  child  or  adult  to  be 
itself  when  confronted  by  the  camera:  Iiut  once  this 
almo.st  universal  and  absurd  convention  is  dispelled, 
difficulties  disajijiear. 

Onr  London  .Reason  is  known  to  lilossom  out  into 
•\rt  exhibitions:  but  this  year  there  seems  to  be  a record 
crop,  and  even  the  smallest  gallery  has  been  booked 
U[i  so  long  ago  that  a Swiss  photographer  who  hoped 
to  show  some  of  his  work  in  London  was  told  that  not 
only  was  tliere  no  cliance  of  a gallery  this  year,  but  he 
had  better  be  quick  and  book  for  the  next  one. 

The  most-talked-of  show  is.  of  course,  that  of  M.ix 
Beerl)ohm’s  Caricatures,  at  the  Leicester  tiallery. 
This  artist’s  ilrawing  has  such  distinction,  originality 
and  charm,  that  its  cleverness  will  always  attract  even 
(Cnyiliaiirfl  on  parje  110) 


RECENT  PHOTO  -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  exclu- 
sively for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent  law- 
offices  of  Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents 
in  stamps.  The  patents  listed  were  issued  the  month 
of  May  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  the  last 
issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent,  Number  1,4,5],0(),5,  has  been  issueil  to  Glen 

M.  Uye  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  patent  is  on  a 
Photographic  Developing  Apparatus  ami  Method. 

Another  patent  by  Glen  M.  Dye  is  Method  and 
Device  for  Handling  Photographic  Films.  Patent, 
Number  ],-f.51,(»(J0. 

.John  S.  Green  of  Boehester,  N.Y.,  has  assigned  his 
patent.  Number  1,451,1.39,  to  Commercial  Camera  (,A. 
of  Providence,  R.L,  on  a Photogra]diic  Dark  Room, 

A Alarking  Device  patent.  Number  1,4.51, 0.34,  has 
been  issued  to  Marie  L.  Garcin  of  New  York  City. 

Edmund  If.  Bullock  of  Rochester,  N.Ak,  has  a,ssigned 
his  patent.  Number  1,4,31, ‘•209,  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  of  Jfochester,  N.Y.,  on  a Self-toning  Photographic 
Emulsion. 

I’atents,  Numbers  1,454,043,  1,4,34,044  and  1,4.34,04,5 
have  been  issued  to  William  L.  Dodge  of  Dover,  N.II., 
on  an  Envelope,  Photographic  Film  and  Camera 
respectively. 

.John  G.  .Jones  of  JJochester,  N.Y.,  has  assigned 
patents.  Numbers  1,454,SP2  to  1,4,34,818,  to  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  on  a Photographic  Cartridge. 

Ikitent,  Number  1,454,198,  on  a Camera  has  been 
issued  to  Frank  S,  Warren  of  Oaklaml,  Calif, 

William  S.  IA)lmer  has  receiveil  patent.  Number 
1,454,218,  on  a I^hotographic  Ojitical  System,  This 
patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  JOastman  Kodak  Co. 
of  Ri)chester,  N.Y. 

A I’anoramic  Attachment  for  Cameras  patent.  Num- 
ber 1,4,5<),372,  has  been  received  Ijy  William  Edwards 
of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Ikitent,  Number  i, 459,073,  has  been  issued  to  Ashley 
G,  Ogden  of  Baltimore,  AJd.,  on  a Photographic  Ih-int- 
ing-Device. 

A Photographic  Plate  and  jirocess  of  utilising  the 
same  has  been  invented  by  .Ut'red  P.  Hantsch  of  New 
Brunswick,  N..J.,  patent.  Number  1,4.55,724. 

Clarence  .J.  Coberly  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 
received  patent,  Nundter  1,455.428,  on  ;i  Motion- 
I’iclure  l^ilm. 

A Printing-J'h-ame  for  roll-films  patent.  Number 
1.4.35,308,  has  been  issued  to  Arnold  W.  Standfiehl 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Patent,  Number  1,457,802,  Inis  been  assigned  to 
Carl  Zeiss  of  .Jena,  (iermany,  and  invented  by  Ernest 
Wandersleb  of  .Jena,  Germany,  on  an  Jixposure-Meter. 

Ernest  E.  Ihiderwood  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
assigned  his  jialent  on  a Photograiihic-Shutter-Operal- 
ing  IJeviee  to  the  I‘kistman  Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester, 

N. Y.  Patent,  Number  1,457,503. 

A Blue-))rint  h'rame  ])aleut.  Number  1,457,5,30,  has 
been  issued  to  Yietor  P.  Larsoin  of  New  York  City  and 
assigned  to  Blue  Print  Paper  Corp.  of  New  York  City. 

Harry  C.  Strieker  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  received 


patent.  Number  1,4.57,864,  on  a Photographic  Film 
Holder. 

Patent,  Number  1,458,211,  issued  to  Edward  F. 
Kingsbury  of  Rutherford,  N.J.,  on  a Photographic 
Shutter. 

\ joint  patent  has  been  i.ssned  to  Ernest  C.  Allen 
and  George  E.  Phillips  of  Rochester,  N.A'.,  Number 
1,458,202,  on  a Loading  l‘dxture  for  hdlm  Holders,  and 
assigned  to  the  J^astman  Kodak  Co. 

A Carrying  Handle  for  Cameras  patent.  Number 
1.459,755,  has  been  issued  to  Charles  F.  Speidel  of 
Rochester,  N.Ak,  and  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A l^hotograph  and  Method  for  Making  Same  patent 
has  been  issued  to  Adelbert  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Tewksbury, 
Alass.  Patent,  Number  1,460,122. 

IGtent,  Number  1,460,112,  on  a Camera  has  been 
issued  to  Gunnar  Quarfoth  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Ak 
J-ens  Mounting  patent.  Number  1,160,3.34,  has 
been  issued  to  Paul  L.  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A joint  patent  has  been  issued  to  Arthur  B.  Le  P. 
Mesney  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Giffard  de  J.  Mesney 
of  Norfolk,  \’a..  Number  1,460,346,  on  a Combined 
Film  Supporter  and  Hanger. 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

if  his  humor  lia.s  eva|>orated.  It  leaves  us  rather 
dejiressed  about  photograjdiy,  though  we  know — 
•some  of  us  to  our  cost — that  the  art  of  caricature  is  often 
within  reach  of  the  camera! 

The  particular  caricatures,  however,  which  gave  such 
offense  to  a .section  of  the  public  were  withdrawn  last 
week.  They  aroused  a perfect  howl  in  London,  and 
the  universal  cry  was  “Hands  off  Royalty’’.  The  late 
King  Edward  has  always  been  a favorite  subject  with 
“Max";  tint  this  time  he  went  too  far.  The  drawings 
in  i|uestion  were  a .series  reiiresenting  Edward  in  dif- 
ferent stages  from  his  youth  up,  and  terminated  with  a 
vision  of  the  King  with  a halo  and  harp  in  Heaven! 
Of  course,  "Max"  was  in  reality  caricaturing  the 
attitude  of  miud  of  the  British  public;  Jmt  he  could 
lianlly  expect  it  to  apiireciate  the  subtle  distinction. 

The  picture,  “Long  Choosing  and  Beginning  Late”, 
reiiresents  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a very  old  man — in 
1972,  to  lie  exact — with  his  bride  at  a registry  office. 
Our  Prince  of  Wales  may  see  the  humor  of  thi.s — no 
doubt  he  will — but  from  the  Timex  downward  severe 
censure  has  been  meted  out  to  the  caricaturist,  and  he 
has  been  accuseil  of  the  thing  one  would  least  expect 
from  "Max" — namely,  bad  taste. 

Double  Entente 

She — “Don't  \ou  think  that  photograph  flatters 

iney” 

He — “Er — well,  it's  a speaking  likeness,  but  we 
can't  always  believe  everything  we  hear." — Exchange. 
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In  the  Swiss  Mountains  with  a Camera 

Part  One.— The  Orisons 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


close  observation  on  the  spot, 
lave  come  to  tlie  concinsion 
many  American  visitors  to 
;erlanil  in  summer  miss  a great 
of  beautiful  country.  From 
our  slower  European  ])oint  of  view — and  we  liojie 
witliont  offence — we  sliould  say  tliat  tlieir  allot- 
ment of  time  for  the  various  beauty-sjiots  is 
insufficient  to  give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the 
really  wonderful  country  they  are  in,  and 
although  far  (|uicker  in  the  ii])take  than  tve  of 
the  older  world,  they  do  not  get  one  hundred  j>er 
eent,  value  on  the  big  trek  they  have  made, 
through  too  much  hustle.  .Vnd  so  we  proimse 
to  point  out  briefly  a few  localities  which  embrace 
some  of  the  finest  of  Switzerland's  high  monn- 
tain-scenery  that  are  often  missed  by  the  jiassing 
tourist  from  the  thiited  States. 

First,  we  would  take  our  readers  to  the  Grisons, 
a canton  that  is  little  known  to  .Vmericans.  but 
well  worth  discovering  for  reasons  that  we  shall 
consider  directly.  It  is  reached  from  Zurich, 
where  we  board  the  Fetleral  Railway  train  and 
book  to  Landquart.  The  route  is  a beautiful 
one.  We  follow  the  entire  length  of  both  the 
Ztiricher  See  and  the  Wallen  See  and.  iiresently 
crossing  the  Rhine,  we  reach  Lanrh|uart  ami  are 
in  the  Grisons. 

It  is  a district  that  is  made  for  pictorial 
photography  a country  of  contrasts.  There 
are  extremes  of  climate,  dramatic  variations  of 
scenerx".  entirely  different  races  of  people  with 
languages  of  diverse  origin.  1'he  architecture  in 
some  of  the  villages,  cspeciall\-  in  the  South,  is 
pronouncedly  Italian.  Relics  of  a time  that 
cannot  be  even  accurately  fixed  are  still  to  be 
seen  alongsifle  of  conqiarative  modernity  in  the 
shajie  of  Roman  remains,  that  again  give  way 
to  evidences  of  media‘^■al  activities.  There  are 


mountain-passes  that  have  echoed  to  the  foot- 
steps of  all  ages,  from  the  awestruck  prime^■al 
mail,  who  liy  instinct  found  his  way  to  the  cura- 
tive siirings  of  the  country,  down  to  the  "bade- 
gast"  of  the  ])resent  day,  seeking  a cure,  ami 
knowing  accurately  the  ])ro|)erties  of  the  waters 
he  bathes  in.  'Lhere  are  mysteriousl,\’  high- 
tenqieratured  lakes  in  elevated  jiositious.  that 
have  no  visible  intlow  or  outlet,  veritable  South- 
Seas  dream-places,  where  bathing  ami  sun-bath- 
ing are  a delight  all  through  the  summer.  There 
are  savage  mountain-fastnesses,  eternal  snow- 
regions.  great  glaciers,  grajie-growing  valleys,  all 
within  a tract  of  country  no  larger  than  the 
English  county  of  Devonshire,  or  about  tA\iee 
the  size  of  the  New  England  state  of  Rhodi* 
Island.  So  onr  range  of  subjects  for  the  camera 
is  virtually  unlimited,  for  in  summer  we  can 
travel  comfortably  in  a single  da\-  from  snow- 
effects  to  luxuriant  \'alley-life. 

To  go  abriqitly  from  dazzling-white  laudscaiics 
to  the  dark  gri'cns  and  browns  of  the  lowlands, 
with  ])ossibly  heavy  tree-shailows.  gives  the 
j)hotogra])her  some  awkward  ])roblems  in  expo- 
sure. The  difference  is  often  enormous  and 
bewildering,  and  aetinometers  are  not  entirely 
reliable  in  extremes  of  lighting.  Hut  for  all 
that,  they  should  be  eonsulted,  as  their  pro- 
nounced o])inions  w ill  steady  us  against  “seare" 
exjiosures.  whieh.  unless  we  are  endowcil  with 
wonderful  instinet,  are  almost  certain  to  be 
wrong.  And  even  high  in  the  snow  it  is  (|ui1e 
))ossible  to  underex|)ose,  esiiecially  if  if  is  sud- 
ilenly  necessary’  to  photogra])li  such  a subject  as 
dec|)  crevasses  in  a glacier  in  the  foreground, 
when  we  have  become  aeeustomeil  to  the  light 
on  the  open  snow-landseapc. 

I’ersonally.  we  always  eontrix'e  to  carry  a vmy 
light  wooden  tri])orl  (which,  considering  the 
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k'llMtil  i'i\’cii,  is  |)ix'fei'i!l>k'  to  the  folding  imdal 
\ arifty)  e\  cii  if  using  only  a 'i]/i  x .S'  ]>late; 

for  it  cnahles  one  to  study  the  amount  and 
(iualit>-  of  the  light  as  seen  on  the  grouudglass, 
whieh  anangement,  if  not  scientific,  is  a real  hel]) 
in  judging  difficult  exposures.  And  here,  let  us 
add.  it  is  unwise  to  atteni]>t  high  niouiitain- 
])hotogra])h,\’  without  a lens-hood  if  the  liest 
technical  results  are  aimed  ati  for  the  light  is 
stiauig  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  far  safer  to  cut  it  off. 

d'he  (irisons  is  a ])urely  agricultural  canton, 
d'here  are  no  factories,  and  it  is  easy  to  walk 
from  district  to  district  over  ])asses,  always  sure 
(»f  a comfortahle  night's  rest  at  a native  inn. 
.\nd  should  our  wauderiugs  lead  us  into  still  less 
fre(|ueuted  ways,  there  are  huts  in  high  |)laces 
where  the  tourist  can  heeome  aecpiaiuted  with 
the  interesting  arrangemeuts  made  for  elimhers 
int<'id  oil  really  serious  ascents,  d’hese  huts  are 
often  (piite  large  and  can  accommodate  from 
tw(‘iil\-  to  fort\-  iieojile.  d'liere  is  iisnall\-  a care- 
taker who  provides  a warm  siipjier,  and  the 
sleeiiing-herths,  although  ])riuiilive,  are  (|iiite 
ade(|uale.  Hunks,  with  sweet,  eh-aii  .Mpiiie  hay, 
line  the  iipjier  story,  and  rugs  are  iirovidc'd.  .\iid 
so  the  enthusiast ie  ])hotogra])her  can  rise  earl.x' 
and  stand  a real  chance  to  obtain  some  of  those 


wonderful  but  fleeting  effects  of  daybreak  in  the 
mountains  that  are  never  seen  at  lower  levels. 

And  for  those  who  are  not  so  robust,  there  is 
the  wonderful  network  of  the  Rhaetian  Electric- 
Railway  that  does  our  climbing  for  us,  and  f)y 
daring  engineering  finds  its  way  into  all  sorts  of 
remote  and  interesting  places.  Besides,  there 
are  post  motor-diligences — powerful  cars  that 
travel  over  some  of  the  most  famous  passes,  and 
form  connecting  links  with  the  railways,  enabling 
us  to  get  almost  anywhere,  even  if  wo  are  not  good 
walkers.  Uj)  to  the  present  time,  private  motors 
have  been  forbidden  in  this  canton,  one  of  the  few 
sjKits  in  Euroj)c  w here  the  tourist  is  .safe  from  the 
dust  and  hustle  of  fast  road-traffic  on  narrow- 
ways;  but  the  march  of  events  is  too  strong  even 
for  this  sturdy  race  of  mountain-farmers,  and 
there  is  talk  of  the  Grisons  being  thrown  open 
to  automobilc‘s  at  an  early  date. 

Our  first  destination  from  Landcpiart  is 
Klosters,  a short  journey  on  the  Rhsetian  Electric 
Railway.  It  is  an  im])ortant  mountain-center  in 
the  Pratigau  Valley  and  a delightful  old  village, 
with  outlying  hamlets  iii  such  wonderful  jiositions 
that  one  almost  thinks  tlieir  sole  aim  is  to  pose 
ficr  their  jcortraits.  Indeed,  there  is  enough  here- 
to occupy  us  i)hotogra])hically  for  a whole  sum- 
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nuT-vac-alioii,  as  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  many 
iiioiintaiM  and  glacier  elinihs.  If  we  chance  to  he 
fishermen  as  well  as  ])hotogra))hers,  onr  attention 
\v  ill  certainly  he  divided,  for  there  are  few  hetfer- 
stoeked  trout-lakes  and  streams  tlian  in  this 
district.  Dav'os,  the  famous  city  of  the  monn- 
tains,  is  only  half  an  hour's  journey  hy  train,  and 
here,  although  ovei-  five  thousand  feet  np,  everv 
whim  of  modern  life  can  he  safisfied,  for  there  are 
excellent  .sho])s,  good  theaters,  concerts  and  even 
a Kinema  to  c-ntertain  ns. 

d'hose  who  are  good  walkers  are  recommended 
to  leave  Davos  on  foot,  going  over  the  Fliiela  Pass 
to  the  Ivower  Enga<line  which  is  reached  at  the 
little  village  of  Sits.  It  is  a full  day's  walk,  anil 
leads  throngh  some  wonilerfnl  scenery.  Once 
arrived  in  the  Power  Engadine,  with  the  river 
Inn  rnnning  through  the  narrow  valley,  and  a 
hixnrions  vegetation  in  s|)ite  of  heing  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  we  have  an  entire  change  of 


country.  Old  castles  and  churches  perched  on 
elevated  rocks  are  frecpient,  and  appear  almost 
theatrical  in  their  get-up.  But  they  are  v’ery 
real,  nevn-rtheless,  and  hav’e  stood  for  many 
ages  just  as  we  see  them. 

A little  further  down  the  valley  we  come  to 
Schnis-Tera.sp-Viilpera,  three  small  villages  close 
together  that  collectively  form  Switzerland’s 
most  famous  s])a,  quite  nn.spoiled,  and  boasting 
no  less  than  twenty  mineral  .springs  rising  within 
a radius  of  two  miles.  From  here,  too,  we  can 
explore  the  National  J’ark,  a mountainous  dis- 
trict giv'en  back  to  nature,  where  wild  life,  both 
animal  and  v'egetable,  has  full  and  unrestricted 
|)lay.  Indigenous  creatures  that  already  have 
lost  their  fear  of  man  can  be  studii'd  and,  what  is 
more  important  to  us,  photographed.  Here  we 
would  again  advi.se  the  robust  to  leave  the  railway 
and,  with  rucksack  on  back,  tramp  through  this 
romaidic  reserve  to  Sils  IMaria,  and  back  to 
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Zernetz;  but  it  is  ([uite  a trip  and  several  days 
must  he  devoted  to  the  expedition. 

At  Zernetz  ve  eau  take  tlie  train  and  (piickly 
reaeh  the  Upper  Engadiue.  making'  either  St. 
Moritz  or  I’ontresina  our  lieadtjuarters.  I’on- 
tresiiia  is  a very  old  \ illage  around  whieli  new 
Imtels  have  sprung  uj).  Although  in  sueh  an 
inaecessihle  position,  there  are  evidences  of 
traffic  through  it  and  over  the  Bernina  Pass  in 
remote  times.  In  the  village  staiiils  an  old 


from  snow-j)eaks  to  vineyanls,  and  affords  cii 
route  some  astounding  views.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
eoidiuually  absorbing  ])roblem  to  the  passenger 
how  the  little  train  will  ever  find  its  way  through. 
AVe  should  add  that  there  is  good  aeeommodatiou 
at  Al])  Griiin  in  the  shape  of  several  restaurants, 
so  i)laeed  that  each  one  has  a different  view. 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  St.  Moritz, 
long  famous  as  the  Queen  of  Swiss  mouutaiu- 
stations,  and  the  highest  village  of  the  EiigadiTie 
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tower  about  which  little  seems  known  exce])t 
that  it  is  sup])osed  to  be  of  Saraeeiue  origin 
dating  from  the  Xllth  century.  The  ]>arish 
church  close  by  has  an  inscription  of  the  year 
1497.  From  Pontresina.  the  Bernina  Railway 
leads  over  the  Bernina  Pass  down  iido  Italy,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  old  road  for  much  of  the  way. 
The  old  hos])ice  is  passed,  and  at  Alj>  (iriiiii  we 
strongly  advise  the  tourist  to  sto]>.  catching  a 
later  train  on  to  the  valley,  for  it  is  a i)lace  v here 
much  ])hotography  can  be  done.  Indeed,  it  is 
irresistible.  Close  to  the  station  there  are  many 
vantage-])oints  in  the  shajie  of  big  rocks  which 
give  pictures  of  entirely  different  character. 

Looking  in  one  direction,  we  have  a near  view 
of  the  great  Pali!  Glacier  swinging  and.  around, 
the  sweej)  of  the  landsea])c  extends  right  down  to 
Poschiavo  with  its  still  lake,  and  on  into  Italy. 
The  Bernina  Railway  is  one  of  the  wonder-lines  of 
the  Alps.  It  takes  us  in  a cou])le  of  hours  or  so 
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(six  thousand  eighl,\-five  feet).  Around  the  edge 
of  the  lake  lies  St.  Moritz  Bad.  when'  relies  have 
been  found  that  suggest  one  of  the  s|)rings  was  in 
use  three  thousanil  years  ago.  so  that  Enro])ean 
cotemporaries  of  Tutankhamen  ])robal)ly  knew 
tlieir  Switzerland  well.  The  Romans  certainl.x' 
were  there,  and  I’aracelsus,  the  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  XA  Ith  eentniA',  is  honored  by  a s|)ring 
being  named  after  him.  Near  by,  on  tlu'  .Alaloja 
road,  is  the  Snvretta  Hans,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  hotels  in  Switzerland.  It  em- 
bodies oiu'  of  the  first  attenijits  to  re\  i\'e  old  Swiss 
architecture,  a revolt  against  the  huge  and  often 
unsightly  buildings  that  Inn'e  sprung  ii])  at  so 
many  inomitain-resorts;  and  the  experiment  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  Rlaeeil  on  a grass>' 
eminence,  the  enormous  structure  that  can 
aceoinmodate  three  hnndred  guests  fits  \-er\' 
])ictoriall\'  into  its  .Alpine  liackgronnd.  and 
suggests  that  it  has  grown  from  c(nturies  of 


ex{)erioiice — tlic  survival  of  the  right  thing  in 
tlie  riglit  j)lace.  One  ot  tlie  most  l)eantifnl  and 
famous  of  Engadiiie  views  is  obtained  from  the 
windows  of  the  hotel,  and  the  curious  thing  is 
that  every  photographer  makes  of  the  snl)ject  a 
different  picture.  We  offer  our  own  interpreta- 
tion which  was  made  early  in  the  morning.  In 
waitijig  for  a certain  effect,  Me  realised  why  no 
two  photograjjhs  of  this  vieM'  Mere  alike.  The 
sun  comes  slanting  over  the  mountains  and  across 


the  mountains,  Mdiich  before  the  days  of  raiWays 
M as  an  important  stopping-jjlace  on  the  M'ay  from 
Italy  over  the  Splhgen  Pass.  Here,  in  a delight- 
ful old  hostelry  M’ith  .spacious  rooms  opening  out 
on  to  a big  cobbled  square,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
oneself  hack  in  the  posting-days,  especially  Mdien 
we  are  shoMii  the  signature  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
an  early  volume  of  the  Visitors'  Book. 

The  road  from  Thusis  to  Sijlugen  leads  through 
the  Viamala,  one  of  the  shoM'-places  of  the 
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the  tM'o  lakes,  and  the  effect  varies  from  hour  to 
hour;  if  there  are  clouds  ahouf,  from  minute  to 
minute.  It  is  a good  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  lighting  is  the  most  im])ortaid  factor  in 
])ictorial  i)hotograj)hy,  for  mc  have  watched  this 
vicM'  alter  from  grave  to  gay  in  a fcM’  nR)meids. 

From  Campfer  the  road  leads  up  the  valley, 
which  here  is  broad,  to  Maloja,  and  then  abruptly 
turns  down  a preci])itous  cliff'  on  the  May  to 
f'astascgna  at  the  frontier,  and  so  on  to  the  Lake 
of  Como.  'I'liere  is  much  to  interest  the  photo- 
gra])hcr  all  the  May,  Imt  s]>ace  forbids  a iletailed 
<lcscriplion,  and  Me  must  huiTy  l)ack  through  St. 
Moritz  to  Bevers,  mIutc  mc  take  the  train  for 
'rinisis,  and  travel  over  a section  of  the  line 
(between  Preda  ami  Filisur)  that  is  filled  Mufli 
tfnills.  It  leads  from  the  high  Fugadiue  to  the 
loM'cr  .VIbula  valley.  At  Thusis  a motor  dili- 
gence M'hich  also  carries  the  post  (mail),  runs  to 
Splhgen,  a pictorial  and  old-Morld  ^ illage  high  in 
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Grisons.  The  Rhine  forces  its  May  through  a 
very  narrow  gorge,  and  there  are  many  dramatic 
])()ints  of  vieM',  M’hich,  hoMcver,  are  difficult  to 
])hotogra])h.  In  one  jilace  the  May  Mill  be  cut 
out  of  the  ])recipit()us  rock-side,  and  farther  on 
enters  a dripping  tunnel.  Then  it  M ill  cross  and 
recross  the  foaming  torrent  by  very  j)icturesc(ue 
stone-bridges.  This  road  is  historic.  Here  at  one 
time  came  Roman  soldiers  and,  later,  knights  and 
])ilgrims,  and,  later  still,  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies.  Just  beyond  Andecr,  on  the  M’ay  to 
Splhgen,  a road  branches  to  the  left  and  M’ill  take 
us  to  Avers  Cresta,  a small  summer  resort  at 
sixty-four  hundred  feet,  and  some  distance 
further  on  is  Juf,  the  hi(jhcnf  rcniiliirh/  inhabited 
\ illagc  in  Europe,  standing  at  an  elevation  of 
o\’er  seven  thousaml  feet. 

Sjiacc  forbids  a detailed  account  of  ancient 
('hnr  M’ith  its  old  bishop's  jialacc  ami  mediteval 
architecture.  It  is  the  chief  toMii  of  the  canton 
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and  the  starting-point  for  Arosa,  tliat  liigli- 
perehed  village  that  has  a railway  all  to  itself. 
And  there  is  Waldhaus-Flims  with  its  warm-lake 
bathing  and  sea-side  appearance,  though  high  in 
the  mountains.  Bnt,  perhaps,  we  have  written 
enough  to  suggest  the  i)ossibilities  of  this  district 
for  photography.  Every  mountain-village  has  a 
photographer's  slu)p,  and  if  we  entrust  our  films 
to  the  j)roprietor  to  develop,  he  will  produce 
prints  the  following  day.  English  and  American 
plates,  films  and  printing-materials  are  stocked. 


anil  most  hotels  boast  a darkroom,  often  very 
well  fitted  11]),  very  necessary  for  the  serious- 
minded  worker;  for  even  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
develop  all  his  films  on  tour,  it  is  a wise  ])lan 
occasionally  to  test  the  ex])osures  by  develo])ing  a 
few  ])latcs  or  films.  Personally,  we  are  such 
unscientific  ])hotograj)hers,  and  have  so  little 
faith  in  our  ex]>osures,  that  we  develop  from  day 
to  day  wherever  j>ossil)le,  and  so  get  the  chance 
to  repeat  a picture  that  is  not  entirely  succcssfid. 

{Concluded  in  the  October  Number) 


Sulphur 

J.  RONSON  HALL 


THOUGH  sulphur  is  at  once  an 
mportant  and  a dangerous  sub- 
tance  in  photograjihy,  little  direct 
onsideration  is  given  to  it  l),v 
)hotogra])hers  in  general.  Free 
sulphur,  if  we  except  the  hy])0-alum  bath,  is 
seldom  found  in  photographic  use;  but,  in  com- 
bination. sidphur  is  indispensable  to  modern 
photograj)hic  j)ractice.  The  ])rincij)al  coui])ounds 
used  are  the  sulphite,  sulphate  and  suljihide 
of  sodium,  the  metabisul])hite  of  potassium, 
sulphuric  and  suljihurous  acids,  various  sul- 
])hides.  hydrosulphides.  i)olysul])hides,  thiosul- 
phate. commonly  called  hyjmsidphite  or  “hyjio", 
and  the  alums. 

Of  all  the  above,  suljihate  is  the  most  stalrle 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  also  about  the 
least  used,  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  seems 


to  find  a jilace  being  the  jireservation  of  devel- 
o])ers  from  contamination  by  dissolved  silver. 
There  are  two  classes  of  sul])hates,  the  normal 
and  the  acid,  the  latter  being  a compound  coii- 
tainiug  hydrogen,  besides  a basic  metal.  Ordi- 
nary sodium  sulj)hate,  known  as  Glaubers  Salt,  is 
a normal  sulphate,  its  formula,  Na-.-SO^  showiiig 
it  to  contain  sodium,  suijihur,  and  oxygen  only. 

Closely  related  tosidphate  is  snl])hite,  Na^SOn, 
which  contains  an  atom  of  oxygen  less.  "While 
not  so  stable  as  sulphate,  suljihite  is  a fairly  safe 
sufistance,  the  ]>ossible  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject  being  conversion  to  suljihate  liy  atisorj)- 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  the  jH’oduction  of  sul])hurous 
acid  by  splitting  uj)  on  contact  with  a strong  acid. 
The  former  pro])erty  renders  sulj)hite  useful  as  a 
])reservative,  the  latter  ])ro])ert>-  jiroduces  similar 
results  in  an  indirect  but  more  effective  manner. 
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“Hyj)o”,  NaoSiO:;,  contains  one  atom  of  snl- 
plmr  more  than  snl]jhite  and  altliougli  t)eing 
])ractically  indispensal)le  to  modern  pliotogra])liy 
is  not  so  safe  as  either  of  the  foregoing.  Tlie 
extra  atom  is  likely  to  sej)arate,  giving  sulpliite — 
or  more  com])lex  comj)onnds  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  otlier  snl)stances  ])resent — and  free 
sniphur.  It  is  this  free  sulphur  which  causes 
mischief,  much  of  which  is  not  aj)parent  at  the 
time  and  cannot  l)c  undone  then  or  later.  The 
addition  of  acid  hardeners  to  a hypo-hath  is 
accomj)anied  hy  some  amount  of  risk  on  this 
score,  an  excess  of  acid.  excc])t  sidphurous  acid, 
heing  likely  to  attack  the  hy|)o  which  results  in 
liheratictn  of  sulphur. 

Metal)isul[)hites,  sulphites,  and  sul|)hurous 
acid  j)rotect  h\po  from  decom])osition  so  long 
as  they  remain  inexhausted  themselves.  The 
chemical  facts  that  govern  a solution  of  new 
hy|)o  ai)pl\'  also  to  ])artially  used  haths  which 
contain  the  thiosulphate  of  silve-r;  hut  the  risk 
of  decoiui)ositiou  is  greater  when  a hath  is  old, 
for  ohx  ioiis  reasons. 

Sulphuric  and  sul|)hurous  acids,  though  closely 
rclatc(l,  are  ^'cry  differeid  comjamnils  from 
a ])hotogra])hic  stanil|>oiul . Sul|)huric  acid, 
II.SO4,  is  a hca\’,\'  oily  li(|uid,  dangerous  to 


handle.  It  will  attack  almost  any  photographic 
suhstance.  Its  u.ses  in  photography  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  go  into  here,  if  we  except 
the  making  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  production 
of  free  suli)hur.  The  former  is  done  hy  adding 
sul])huric  acid  to  a solution  of  sulphite,  the  result 
heing  a solution  of  sulphate  in  sulphurous  acid. 
This  is  u.sed  as  an  acid  stoi)-hath,  alone  or  atlded 
to  the  fixer.  Sulj)huric  acid  added  to  hypo  ])re- 
ci]iitates  free  snli)hur  and  this  action  can  he 
taken  adx  aidage  of  as  a toning-process. 

Sulphides,  sometimes  erroneously  niixcfl  up 
with  sul])hites,  are  comjjounds  of  metals  with 
sul])hur  alone.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  am- 
monium sul])hide.  although  not  metallic  sul])hides, 
in  the  generally  accejited  sense,  are  analogous. 
Sulphides  arc  hoth  useful  and  dangerous,  heing 
rcsponsihic  f(4i’  heautiful  tones  and  incurahle 
‘‘fading.”  Any  of  the  suli)hides  used  in  ])h(jto- 
graphy,  sodium  sul])hidc.  ])otassium  sulphifle, 
hyilrogcn  sul|)hidc,  ammoiiium  sulphide,  will 
readily  give  up  its  sul])hur  to  a metal  like  silver. 
If  the  hasc  of  the  original  sul|)hidc  can  obtain 
chlorine,  hromiue.  or  iodine  in  exchange  for  the 
sulphur,  the  hreak-up  is  more  exi)editious  and 
this  is  the  i)iinci])lc  of  hleach  au«l  sulphide-ton- 
ing. d'hc  risks  attendant  upon  the  ])reseuce  of 


siil])liiiles  are  due  to  tlieir  iustal)ilit\-.  \Miere 
tlieir  solutions  and  fumes  reach,  there  they  may 
dejiosit  sidpluir  iu  tlie  form  of  some  other  sul- 
l)hide,  to  remain  unheeded  till  at  some  later 
time  it  eomes  iu  eontaet  with  a siher-image  on 
a ])late  or  print.  The  result  of  this  may  he 
a diseoloratiou  iu  patches  w hic'h  appear  mouths 
later  and  ruins  the  ]>ieture. 

Hydrosul])hides  and  ])olysul])hides  are  more 
mistahle  than  sulphides.  Thus  they  \\  ill  tone 
more  readily-  and  do  ilamage  more  easily,  d'hey 


sulphur  and  silver;  hut  hy  ])reeipitating  the 
sulj)lmr  in  contact  iritli  the  silver,  <lelay  is  great l\’ 
n'duced  and  high  tem|)eratures  obviated.  Tlie 
use  of  a fixing-hath  made  from  alum  and  hy])o 
without  any  i)rotecting  sul])hurous  aeiil.  is  one 
way  of  treating  ])riuts  wlum  ((uick  toning  is 
wanted.  Prints  so  "fixed if  not  wanted  for 
toning,  will  tone  themsehes  in  time,  for  the  sul- 
phur  will  not  wash  out  of  the  gelatin,  .\nother 
method  of  sul])linr-touing  is  to  treat  prints 
to  alternate  haths  of  hy])o  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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should  not  he  used  in  the  room  where  de\('lo])ing. 
])rinting.  or  an>-  other  work  i>  carried  out  unless 
such  work  has  to  ilo  with  toned  j)rints  onl>  . 
Fortunately,  there  are  two  common  chemicals 
which  ra])idly  disarm  the  sulphides,  ami  trays 
and  -inks  can.  with  their  aid.  he  cleared  after 
Use.  I'hcy  are  permangamilc  of  potassium  and 
chlorine  water. 

The  addition  of  alum.  .VI K ' S(  >4  j.j.  to  a solu- 
tion of  li\|)o.  ]>recipitate>  free  snl|)hur  in  the 
same  wa>'  that  sulphuric  acid  would,  though  not 
so  ra])idly.  It  is  this  snlj)hur  which  tones  in 
the  hot  ])rocess,  hnt  the  metliod  is  cruile.  Though 
the  i>recipitate  is  exceedingl.x-  fine,  it  is  (|uitc 
insf)luhle  and  not  sufheientlx-  fine  to  easil\-  ])ene- 
trate  the  pores  of  a gelatin-film.  Heat.  l>y  soften- 
ing the  gelatin,  facilitates  the  entry  of  the  sulphur 
to  some  extent  and  hasten'  the  union  of  the 


free  sulphur  in  tine  division  is  |)rohahly  iTiore 
dangerous  than  an>-  sulphide,  fhen  a minute 
((iiantilx-  of  the  solid  will  sui>])l.\-  fumes  from 
atmos])hcric  action  ami  coidact  with  other  snh- 
stances.  It  is  not  however  so  reailily  allack<'d 
as  a sulphide  hv  permangauate  or  chlorine. 

•V  slight  trace  of  siil|)hur  Tiiay  occur  in  a 
develoiH’f.  Metol  is  generally  accei>led  as  the 
suli>hate  of  monomcthylparamidoj)hciiol.  and 
cfuitains  a small  proportion  of  sulphur.  Iloxv- 
<'ver.  this  heing  in  a sulphate  group  shoiihl  he 
(piite  safe.  Hydrokinone,  in  manufacture,  may 
contact  with  both  sulphurous  and  sniphuric  acid, 
hnt  a good  sam])lc  will  contain  no  traces  of 
cither  when  bought.  .V  small  perccniagf'  of 
sidj)hurons  acid  is  harmless  in  a dexclopcr.  as 
sufficient  sulphuric  aciti  to  cause  damage  would 
first  rif  all  render  the  d(>\'clo|)cr  inert. 


speed— and  How  to  Stop  it  Successfully 

MERWIN  EBERLE 


i|F  all  tlie  many  different  branches  of 
photography,  the  making  of  speed- 
pictures  produces  probably  more 
real  heartfelt  and  despairing  failures 
than  any  other  branch,  although 
those  who  have  experimented  in  multiple-gum 
printing  may  take  exception  to  this  statement. 
The  terrific  lighfning-like  motion  produced  by 
racing-cars,  horse-races,  bucking-contests,  air- 
planes and  all  forms  of  athletics  recpiire  not 


sibly  two  that  have  enough  pictorial  value  to 
exhibit  in  the  camera-club  rooms.  But  not  so 
with  the  speed-photographer.  He  never  knows 
when  he  exposes  a film  at  an  automobile-race  or 
wild-west  show  whether  the  finished  negative 
will  look  like  a Wyoming  dust-storm  or  resemble 
a gentle,  family  driving-horse  with  rheumatism  in 
one  of  its  legs. 

Consequently,  most  people  are  afraid  to  crank 
their  shutters  up  over  one-fiftieth  of  a second. 


SKIDDING  ON  DEATH  CURVE 


MERWIN  EBERLE 


only  a great  shutter-speed,  but  quick  reaction 
time  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  When 
haste  enters,  quality  ileparts — as  an  old  adage 
says — for  in  making  speed-jiictures  there  is  no 
time  for  the  jiliotograiilier  to  study  out  special 
lighting-effects  or  philosoiihise  on  what  kind  of 
ray-filter  to  use.  It  apiiears  on  the  surface  as 
merely  a (juestion  of  “point  and  shoot"  that  con- 
fronts a speed-photographer. 

A pictorialist  may  go  out  into  the  country  and 
exjiose  twelve  films  and,  in  most  cases,  jiroduce 
twelve  jiictures  that  are  far  above  the  ordinary 
snapshot-work.  He  is  reasonal)ly  sure  to  have 
six  pictures  in  the  lot  that  are  good  enough  to 
paste  in  his  album  with  his  other  rejiresentative 
work  and,  if  he  is  lucky,  he  may  have  one  or  jios- 


and  therein  lies  my  story.  For  several  years  I 
have  enjoyed  all  the  triumphs  and  failures  of 
making  speed -pictures  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  my  long  string  of  hard 
knocks  have  evolved  a heretofore  unwritten 
practice  whicli  has  enabled  me  to  meet  a reason- 
able amount  of  success  lately  in  making  action- 
jiictures  for  newspapers.  Although  in  most  cases 
I use  a .‘534  x 434  Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex, 
I also  have  a small  jiocket  kodak  and  some  of 
my  best  speed-ihctures  have  been  made  with  it. 
Both  are  equipped  with  anastigmat  F/4.;5  lenses. 

The  thought  of  getting  fast  action-pictures 
without  underexposure  is  with  most  jieople  as 
remote  as  the  zenith  is  from  the  nadir;  Imt  most 
jihotographers  make  speed-pictures  too  fast. 
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Just  because  a Graflex  can  be  geared  u|)  to  1,  1000 
of  a second,  many  persons  think  that  baseball, 
football  or  other  forms  of  athletics  or  races  must 
l)c  snapp(‘d  at  the  four-figured  fraction.  Good, 
clear  land-pictures  cannot  be  obtained  with  so 
short  an  exposure  as  1 1000  or  l/8‘-2.5  of  a second. 
Tliese  high  speeds  are  intended  only  for  marine- 
\ iews,  atjuatic  sports,  clouds  or  perhaps  for  use 
oil  the  western  deserts  where  the  white  saiiils 
reflect  an  intense  light.  Of  course,  it  is  possible, 
witli  a bright  sun,  to  olitain  pictures  of  athletics 
in  an  oj)cn  field;  but  the  resulting  prints  will  be 
of  a brownish  hue,  with  rather  streakeil  shadows, 
especially  if  the  Ijackground  is  flark.  They  lack 
the  clear,  high-keyed  tone  and  pleasing  definition 
lliat  should  cliaracterisc  that  type  of  jiicture. 

I have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make 
|)ictures  of  tlic  world's  cliampionship  Pikes  Peak 
automobile  rac-es  each  time  since  they  were  made 
a biennial  event  in  l!)l(>  and  an  annual  event  in 
Ih'iO.  Favorite  drivers  claim  to  attain  a sjjced 
of  seventy  miles  per  hour  on  some  jiarts  of  the 
I wel ve-mile  course;  but  standing  beside  the  road 
and  making  ])icturcs  only  at  a 45-degrec  angle,  I 
have  found  that  a shutter-s])ced  ranging  from 
I 410  of  a second  on  the  straightaways  to  l/'2!).) 
on  tlie  curves  is  sufficient  to  sto])  all  motion,  even 
in  the  S])ok(‘s  of  the  wheels,  and  ])rodncc  prints 
that  make  excellent  newsjiapcr-cuts. 

d'hesc  s|)cc(ls  are  based  on  a 73^-inch  focal 
length.  According  to  theory,  the  amount  of 
s[)ccfl  re(|iiircd  to  stoj)  action  increases  propor- 


tionately two  times  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
camera  is  doubled.  Thus,  a lens  with  a 3}/2-iiich 
focal  length,  snapped  at  1/300  of  a second,  will 
stop  the  same  action  that  would  require  1/600 
of  a second  with  a lens  of  7-inch  focus.  This 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  One  two 
hundred  and  ninety-fifth  on  my  Graflex  will  stop 
all  motion  of  a racing-car  on  a curve;  but  it  also 
requires  1/300  on  my  smaller  camera,  which 
boasts  of  onl\'  a .Sj^-inch  focal-length  lens.  The 
next  sj)eed  lower,  l/'-JOO,  l>lurrcfl  the  image. 
However,  1 ,300  on  the  Kodak  will  stop  any 
motion  that  the  Graflex  will  at  l/(>80,  I have 
fouiul.  So  focal  length  does  not  make  so  much 
difference,  affer  all. 

In  making  i)icfures  of  aufomobile-races.  it  is 
best  to  violate  one  of  the  very  few  set  rules  of 
])hotography.  The  rule,  which  is  followed  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  by  many  camerists,  is 
to  get  uj)  high  to  make  landscapes  and  stoop 
down  to  make  speed-pictures.  The  best  laufl- 
sca])e-pictures  are  olitaincd  invariably  from  some 
elevation,  even  though  it  be  not  more  than  ten 
feet  high.  It  seems  to  give  a lietter  j)erspective 
and  less  dal  ness.  With  action-jjictures  it  works 
the  opposite  way.  When  the  photographer  is 
kneeling  with  the  camera  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  siiliject  appears  closer  to  the  camera 
than  it  really  is  and  the  foreground  is  ap])arently 
decreased.  If  the  subject  leaves  the  ground  at 
all,  this  phase  is  magnided  and  the  action  is  made 
to  aiipear  more  dynamic. 
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With  automobile-races,  liowever,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  exposure  is  maile 
from  an  elevation,  such  as  a graiulstaud  or  fence- 
post.  More  rounducss  is  given  to  the  image  of 
the  cars  and  the  dust  is  less  obtrusive.  Some 
novel  results  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  side 
of  the  race-track  with  the  camera  placed  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  The  cars  snapped  when 
about  twenty-five  feet  away  at  a 4o-degrce  angle 
or  just  before  they  fill  the  entire  i)ieture-spaee 
show  hair-raising  action,  especially  if  snapi)cd 
from  the  inside  of  a curve.  I have  found  that 


in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  iVlountains  of  Colorado. 
The  riding-stock  consisted  of  trained  outlaws 
fresh  and  mean  from  the  world’s  championship 
contest  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  iuters])crscd  with 
wild-horses  rounded  uj)  on  the  mountain-ranges. 
From  my  ])lace  of  \antagc.  fifty  feet  from  the 
oi)cning  of  the  chutes,  where  I was  guarded  by  a 
s])ecially  detailed  horseman.  I was  able  to  snaj) 
j)ietures  as  close  as  I desired. 

Horses  are  generally  regular  buekers.  that  is, 
they  line  out  in  o7ie  ilircctiou  and  pitch  steadily 
forward,  but  steers  and  mules  are  uncertain  and 
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aji  ex[)osure  of  about  1 8'2.j  or  1 t>80  of  a second 
is  required  to  stop  this  motion,  and,  if  the  ear  is 
of  a light  color,  will  give  a fairly  contrasty  ])rint. 

One  wf)uld  naturally  sui)pose.  if  he  has  ever 
seen  any  regular  bin  king  contests  or  wild-west 
shows — which  arc  rai)idly  suj)j)lanting  the  eonn- 
try-fairs  in  many  small  western  towns  and  becom- 
ing the  chief  event  in  Fourtli  of  .July  celebrations 
— that  the  action  of  a bucking  horse  would  require 
about  as  fast  an  exjjosure  as  any  living  thing. 
The  terrific,  rending  jerks  of  an  outlaw  aj)j7e!ir 
to  the  eye  as  a blur  of  legs,  saddle-trappings  and 
a rather  loosely  connected  and  sometimes  dis- 
jointed rider;  but  I have  never  had  occasion  to 
make  a faster  exposure  of  a Inicking  horse  than 
1 '2t).5  of  a second  at  any  distance. 

The  pictures  reproduced  here  were  made  at 
that  expos7irc  at  the  1922  Woodland  Park  rodeo 


arc  likel>’  to  <lo  an\thing.  My  (Iraflex  has  a 
revolving-back;  but  as  I make  all  speeil-pictures 
horizontally.  I ]>aste  teni])orary  black  strq)s  of 
])aper  over  the  vertical  ends  on  the  focnsing-glass 
so  that  all  that  shows  on  tin*  gronndglass  will  be 
inelnde(l  in  the  picture,  d'he  horses  rear,  arch 
their  backs  in  the  air.  and  fall  stiff-legged,  and  it 
is  ])ossible  to  watch  cooll\'  their  i)crformance  o!i 
the  focusing-screen  and  snap  the  shutter  a little 
before  the  desireil  jiosition  is  reached.  With 
mules  and  steers  it  is  largely  ])ot-luck.  It  is  a 
(|uestion  of  catch  as  catch  can.  I consider  niysell 
luck>'  to  get  fifteen  /fr.st-c/r/.s'.v  ])ietnres  at  a three- 
day  rodeo,  although  three-fourths  of  tlie  negatives 
are  g<Tierally  worth  jji'inting. 

Horse-races  rer|uire  a considerably  faster 
exjiosure  than  bucking  horses  or  steers.  BnckiTig 
is  a series  f)f  jerks  and.  when  the  animal  is  caught 
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in  tlie  air,  the  movement  is  not  much  taster  tlum 
any  other  falling  body.  Their  legs  are  hehl  stiff, 
except  at  the  heginning  of  each  hound.  In  almost 
all  action  there  are  instants  when  actual  move- 
ment is  only  slight,  wliile  the  attitude  shows  all 
iuflications  of  motion.  Even  a human  heart 
receives  rest  between  heats,  the  doctors  say. 
With  a race-horsc.  however,  the  legs  move  so 
fast  and  so  regularly,  that  a speed  of  1 ,‘5.50  of  a 
second  at  distance  of  around  one  hundred  feet 
to  1/530  of  a second  at  a 45-degree  angle  when 
the  subject  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet 
away,  is  required. 

College-athletics  including  l)aseball,  as  a 
general  rule,  reipdre  a faster  ex])osure  than 
any  other  kind  of  action,  barring  a race-horse. 
An  exposure  less  than  1 /.‘55n  at  a distance 
greater  than  seventy-hve  feet  will  rarely  suc- 
cessfully stop  the  actioir  of  an  athlete  in  the 
act  of  running,  hurdling,  jumping  or  playing 
football  or  similar  s])orts.  A football-scrim- 
mage at  fifty  feet  may  be  made  at  air  exposure 
of  1/550  with  the  assurance  that  all  action, 
except  possibly  a swiftly  ]uinted  ball,  may  be 
stopped. 

The  tendency  always  among  Graflex-users  is 
to  make  speed-pictures  too  fast.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  motion  should  lie  stopped  so 
completely  that  the  image  assumes  a rigid 
aspect.  One  may  make  a picture  of  the  surf 
breaking  in  rugged  splashes  on  a rocky  coast 
line  at  such  a spei’d  that  the  water  looks  frozen 
and  unlifelike;  but  if  the  sliced  of  the  shutter  is 


reduced  so  as  to  give  a general  splashing  effect, 
without  making  each  drop  of  water  stand  out 
with  hair-like  definition,  the  effect  of  motion  is 
much  better  suggested.  Thus  with  jiicturi'S  on 
land.  too. 

All  pictures  made  at  an  ex])osure  ahor  e l/,‘5()0 
of  a second  should  be  made  with  the  diaphragm 
wide  o])cn;  such  pictures  can  never  be  over- 
cxjiosed.  It  is  amazing  what  a great  amount  of 
light  can  be  cut  out  liy  the  use  of  even  one  stop 
smaller,  and  the  use  of  such  a stoj)  will  not  aid 
sharpness  to  any  noticeable  extent.  In  developing 
]iictures  made  at  a high  rate  of  shulter-s])ced, 
it  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  ileveloper  about 
one-third  longer.  Thus,  pictures  develo])oil  iu 
film-pack  tanks  which  call  for  '■20-minute  develoj)- 
nient,  should  be  left  in  about  twenty-seven 
minutes.  Where  jiossilile,  a somewhat  con- 
centrated solution  is  more  desirable  than  lea\  ing 
the  negatives  a longer  time  in  a more  diluted 
developer.  Film-jiacks  are  slower  in  siieeil  than 
roll-films  ami  jilates:  but  I have  always  found 
them  the  most  iiractical  to  use  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  a new  film  can  be  drawn  into 
place.  I have  never  had  occasion  in  my  work  to 
to  use  a speed-plate. 

Speed-pictures  are  a never  failing  source  ol 
delight  and  iirofit.  if  one  desires  to  make  them 
so.  Xewspa])ers,  magazines  and  jieojile  them- 
selves all  clamor  for  action-])ictnres.  (food 
action-|)ictnres  always  find  a ready  market,  and 
the  i)liotogra])lier  wlio  can  turn  them  out  with 
some  degn-e  of  certainty  is  assureil  of  success. 


THE  picture  is  the  thing,  not  the  print,  and 
that  is  all  settled  when  the  negative  is  made. 
This  little  fact  has  not  yet  jienetrated  the  minds 
of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  best  pictorial 
workers,  who  will  ])ersist  in  making  a few  bad 
negatives  a year,  and  sj)ending  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  the  darkroom  trying  by  terrilde  efforts 
and  some  intricate  ])rinting-j)rocess,  to  get  from 
them  a good  print.  The  j)ictorialist  shotdd  first 
learn  to  operate  a camera.  iNlany  times  exhibi- 
tion juries  have  passed  bad  i)ictures  because 
they  were  beautifully  j)rinted.  and  di.scarded 
goofl  ones  simply  because  they  were  improperly 
finished,  whereas  they  might  very  well  have 
rlone  just  the  reverse  and  have  done  more  to 
encourage  good  [)hotograi)hy.  d’he  print  in 
.some  cases  is  just  a flisguise.  a make-uj)  sr>  to 
speak,  to  covr-r  up  the  many  other  deficiencies 
in  the  picture,  and.  curiou'lv  enough,  the  average 
man  is  entirely  opaque  to  this  very  evident  trick 
of  the  pictorialists.  .V  j)lain  commercial  j)hoto- 


gra()h  of  a tomato-can  can  be  so  beautifully 
])rinted  that  it  looks  well,  and  thid  s('cms  to  be 
the  j)resent-day  standardofjnilgment.au  ulicr 
which  has  been  thrust  U])oii  jjliotography  by 
the  i)latinum-|)riuting  of  the  just  ])as.scd  venera- 
tion of  ])ictorialists. 

AVe  are  concerned  with  the  simi)lifica  I Inn  of 
technique  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  tlic 
jiictorialist . .Vs  a help  toward  Ibis  cud.  il  is 
suggested  that  he  never  go  beyond  his  abilil  v or 
venture  into  strange  by-ways  wIktc  he  will  get 
into  trouble,  d'his  one  .sentence  should  be  w ril  ten 
a thousand  times,  and  evvry  beginner  forced  lo 
read  it  ten  times  o\'cr.  until  he  ('ven  muml)h''  il 
in  his  sleep.  1 1 tuiisI  be  learned,  or  I here  w ill  be 
trouble,  d'he  business  of  tln>  jiielorialisl  is  to 
make  pictures  and.  when  he  has  exposed  I he 
negative,  the  work  is  ninety  ]>er  ('cnt.  done,  the 
rest  being  sure  knowledge  of  his  medium,  .liiiix 
W.\ij,.\rE  Giij.ie.s  in  ‘ I’rineiiiles  of  I’ietorial 
l’hotograph>-'’. 


Rudolf  Eickemeyer— Photographer 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


■'!'  often  happens  in  tliese  days  of 
artificial  reputations  that  individ- 
uals of  insignificant  achievement 
attain  a newspaper  prominence 
entirely  unwarranted.  This  promi- 
nence is  assiduously  maintained  through  enter- 
prising publicity-agents,  personal  activity  or 
other  means,  so  that  a person  of  mediocre  ability 
is  better  known  than  one  of  superior  capacity 
and  character,  but  whose  modesty  keeps  him  in 
the  background.  Then,  too,  there  is  a large 
and  growing  public  which,  lacking  a fine  sense 
of  discrimination,  is  easily  impressed  by  the 
superficial  ability  and  sensational  methods  of 
authors,  actors,  i)ainters  and — photographers, 
and  who,  in  their  immature  judgment,  consider 
them  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  An  artist  in 
photography  who  has  not  exhibited  at  an  inter- 
national salon  may  still  be  as  capable  and  inter- 
esting a pictorial ist  as  one  who  has  gained  honors 
at  London,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles  or  Pittsburgh. 
The  ])roprietor  of  a ])ortrait-factory  may  be  able 
to  fill  half  a page  in  an  influential  newspaper 
with  his  jjortraits  of  society-women  and  at  the 
same  time  be  inferior  in  professional  skill  and 
business  ethics  to  a competitor  who  has  but  one 
])ortrait  on  the  same  page. 

For  these  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
present  a sketch  of  a photograi)her  whose  name 
has  apj)eared  in  the  photographic  press  less 
frequently  than  others  who  may  l)e  more  or  less 
deserving.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  one  of  the  most 
successful  workers  in  j^rofessional  and  pictorial 
pliotography,  and  a highly  esteemed  c(jutributor 
to  the  art-pages  of  Photo-Ek.\  Mag.\zink, 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  and  eminently 
deserved  honors  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Among  tlie  most  recent  of  these  distinctions  is 
that  he  has  been  officially  recpiestcd  to  con- 
tribute five  ])ictures  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
I lit  ion  at  Washington.  They  now  form  a ])art 
of  a permanent  exhibition  of  master])ieces  in 
j)h()to-pictorial  art.  Readers  of  his  personally 
related  exiierience,  “My  First  Photograi)h", 
accomjianicd  by  a rejiroduction  of  his  very  first 
camcra-])icturc  - ])ul)lished  in  tlie  August  19‘-21 
issue  of  this  magazine  —may  recall  the  interesting 
recital  of  bis  first  experiment  in  jihotographic 
picture-making,  in  February,  1.S84,  nearly  forty 
>cars  ago.  At  the  same  time,  a list  was  given  of 
I be  t birty-odd  dcligbtful  jiictures  Mr.  Eicke- 
meycr  bad  contributed  to  tbe  i)ages  of  I'noTo- 
Era  and  wbicb  illustrated  in  an  eminent  degree 
his  creative  ability  and  thematic  versatility. 


Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  although  manifesting  a 
strong  artistic  bent,  was  taken  early  from  school 
by  his  father  and  apprenticed  to  a machinist, 
with  whom  he  worked  faithfully  for  four  years. 
During  that  period  young  Eickemeyer  M’as 
ardently  devoted  to  his  hobby,  photography,  in 
the  practice  of  which  he  developed  an  inter- 
pretive ability  and  artistic  skill  which  attracted 
marked  attention  at  exhibitions  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  culminating  in  the  award  to  Mr. 
Eickemeyer  of  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  1895, 
and  his  election  as  a member  to  the  Linked 
Ring — an  exclusive  photographic  society  of 
London.  Later,  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Columbia  University  Photographic  Society,  the 
London  Photographic  Salon  and  the  Daguerre 
Club.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Eicke- 
meyer severed  home-ties  and  took  up  the  career 
of  his  choice,  that  of  a professional  portrait- 
photographer,  in  New  York  City,  associating 
himself  with  Mr.  .James  L.  Breese,  owner  of  the 
Carbon  Studio.  The  two  artists  worked  together 
for  five  years  making  their  own  finished  prints 
by  the  peerless  carbon-process.  Mr.  Eickemeyer 
then  became  interested  in  the  Campbell  Studio 
and,  as  its  head,  personally  managed  it  for  five 
years.  It  still  exists  as  one  of  the  best-known 
studios  in  New  AYrk.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  then 
became  an  equal  partner  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis, 
of  Davis  & Sanford,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Davis  & Eickemeyer.  During  this  time,  he  was 
commissioned  by  a prominent  New  A’ork  news- 
paper to  go  to  England  to  photograph  the  Ameri- 
can women  wlio  had  married  into  the  peerage. 
While  in  London  and  engaged  in  this  interest- 
ing work,  he  was  commanded  to  photograph 
the  crown-])rince  of  Serbia  and  his  entourage. 
The  Ivondon  ])ortraits  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Mr.  Eickemeyer’s  collection  and  rep- 
resent the  highest  ends  and  aims  in  photographic 
imrtraiture. 

Mr.  Eickemeyer  is  still  active  at  his  studio  in 
bis  native  city,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  engaged 
in  an  earnest  effort  to  place  photography  high 
among  the  jiictorial  arts.  Among  the  five  pictures 
acquired  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the 
Emersonian  wood-interior  which  appeared  in 
.June  Photo-Era,  1918. 

From  a work  devoted  to  the  biographies  of 
eminent  Americans,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Eicke- 
meyer's  awarils  in  pictorial  photography  number 
over  one  hundred,  and,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  include  the  s]>ecial  medal  of  the 
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\'iceroy  of  India;  gold  medal  of  the  St.  Louis 
Universal  Exposition;  gold  medal  of  the  Ham- 
Imrg  Senate;  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  Calcutta  and  of  the 
Photo-Cluh  of  Paris;  gold  medal  of  Arnheim, 
Holland,  International  Exposition,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  medals  of  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
York.  Air.  Eickemeyer’s  professional  standing 
is  such  that  he  worthily  exemplifies  the  sugges- 
tion, urged  editorially  in  this  magazine,  that  pro- 
fessional ])hotographers  so  develop  their  artistic 


talents,  character  and  personality,  that  they 
may  be  selected,  more  often  than  they  are,  to 
fill  positions  of  trust  and  importance  outside 
of  their  own  profession.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  is 
chairman  of  the  Art  Commission  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  Yonkers;  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Yonkers;  trustee  in  the 
Yonkers  Savings  Bank,  besides  being  an  honored 
member  of  prominent  photographic  bodies  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  We  wish  him 
success  in  all  his  Tindcrtakings. 


The  Patient  Gamerist 

B.  PATANG 


jlOBODY  knows  how  dr — I mean 
how  ])atient  I am.  I need  to  be.  I 
am  a camerist.  My  wife  says  she 
never  saw  a man  so  laeking  in 
patience.  That  she  may  learn  the 
truth  about  me,  I try  to  get  her  to  come  with  me 
on  my  ])icture-making  tramps.  She  spent  one 
Saturday  afternoon  on  such  an  expedition,  and 
said  I did  nothing  but  ‘‘fiddle";  she  could  have 
made  a dozen  pictures  and  got  back  home  while 
I was  getting  ready  to  make  one.  Once  more, 
I was  able  to  coax  her  along.  She  brought  a 
novel  to  read  during  my  "fiddlings.”  It  must 
have  been  interesting.  She  got  so  deep  in  it  that 
she  failed  to  realise  soon  enough  that  she  had 
sat  down  on  an  ant-hill.  Persuasion  has  been  in 
vain,  since  that  disagreeable  experience.  She 
still  holds  that  I lack  ])atience. 

So  be  it.  In  our  family,  I am  the  impatient 
member.  To  illustrate:  At  8 o'cloek  one  bright, 
warm  .V])ril  morning,  I topped  a higli  nose  of 
land  between  two  ra\ine-like  valleys.  They 
opened  into  a longer,  larger  valley,  u])  which  I 
ccnild  see  for  nearly  two  miles.  There  were 
masses  of  woods,  including  nnmerous  evergreens; 
there  was  a meadow,  with  ])atches  of  bright 
blue  grass;  there  was  a swift  brook,  thin  and 
narrow  in  the  distance,  widening  as  it  writhed 
and  tw  isted  toward  me,  ,s])reading  into  or  feed- 
ing l)riglit  |)ools  and  ponds  all  along  the  way. 
And  on  tlie  very  tij)  of  the  no.se  grew  a maple, 
its  Imds  bursting  forth  as  re(l-brown  leaves. 

"Tlie  maple  l)rau(  lics  bud  and  break 
Into  the  leaves  of  spring." 


There  was  my  picture.  The  song  flashed  into 
my  mind  the  moment  I saw  those  branches 
thrusting  forth  from  the  trunk  over  the  edge  of 
the  stee])  and  rugged  clilf. 

Trii)od  first.  I reached  for  it  where  it  .swung 


at  my  side,  one  slender  metal  leg  caught  around 
my  su.spenders.  I should  have  been  able  to  lift 
it  free  without  looking — but  I wasn’t.  I pulled. 
Nothing  happened.  The  suspender-cord  was 
caught  in  the  hinges.  If  my  suspenders  had  been 
red-and-white  the  public  would  have  thought 
that  tripod  was  the  pole  of  an  ambulatory 
barber.  Where  all  the  suspender  came  from 
that  was  twined  aroimfl  it — you  can  search  me. 
Ultimately  I separated  them  and  set  up  the 
tripod  on  the  ground. 

Next,  the  little  234-3^  Ansco.  Naturally, 
I wanted  to  use  as  small  a stop  as  possible.  There 
had  to  be  definition,  for  enlargement  would  be 
necessary  before  I really  got  my  picture — if  I 
got  one.  But  8 a.m.  in  April  is  early  for  a fast 
exj)osure  at  short  range  with  a small  stop,  and 
(|uick  exposure  I must  have;  the  wind  was 
“M'hooping  things  up”  in  increasing  gusts.  I 
took  time  to  observe  how  often  the  branches 
hung  still — most  of  the  time  they  didn’t  — and, 
at  last,  decided  h<nv  to  set  stop  and  shutter- 
sj)ced  to  make  the  picture. 

Then  . . . where  was  the  camera  to  stand? 
I had  to  have  those  branches  from  near  at  hand. 
But  the  slope  wa.sn’t  so  much  a slope  as  it  was 
a jumping-off  j)lace;  where  was  the  bit  of  fore- 
ground to  be  got?  I moved,  and  moved,  and 
moved.  At  last,  I found  a place  from  which  the 
branches  would  show  right  with  reference  to  the 
trunk,  and  a glimpse  of  earth  would  show  at 
the  bottom  to  ])rove  that  my  maple  wasn’t  hang- 
ing in  ])lein  air,  and  there  woidd  be  a distance- 
background — not  mere  sky — to  j>rove  the  same 
thing  and  give  j)er.sj)ective. 

And  how  I wished  for  a reflect ing-camera, 
just  then.  Alaybe  some  camerists  can  use  the 
"brilliant”  and  direct-view  finders  without 
trouble.  I can’t.  What  the  brilliant  finder 
showed  me  most  of  the  time  was  my  own  shadow; 


and  when  I lioodnd  it  with  iny  liand — tlie  only 
tiling  that  seeinod  to  got  rid  of  the  .shadow — all  I 
.saw  was  my  hand.  At  last  I had  to  trust  to  the 
direct  finder.  ^Vhen  I gness  right  with  it,  I get 
on  the  film  the  ]>art  of  the  picture  I am  after. 
In  this  world  we  live  hy  faith.  Then  I obtained 
an  image  in  the  brilliant  -and  lost  my  faith. 

The  jierspiration  started.  1 wi]ied  it  off  and 
lookefl  at  m\'  watch.  Eight-fifteen.  Again  I 
went  at  it.  At  8. ‘20  I was  "set.”  Onl>'  I wasn't. 
I had  workeil  the  camera  around  until  the  lens 
and  the  snn  were  looking  each  other  in  the  eye. 
Again  I wijied  away  the  ])ers])iration,  and  again 
I sought  a stand.  At  H.-27  I had  one  from  which 
I could  get  foreground  and  branches  and  back- 
ground without  getting  the  snn  - jirovided  that 
I held  my  hat  very  exactly  at  the  right  jioint  to 
shade  the  lens.  I reached  to  set  the  shutter 
. . . and  "all  the  land  was  dark."  A wrack  of 
clouds  was  driving  across  the  sun. 

At  8.30  there  was  a burst  of  smilight.  Getting 
the  hat  into  position,  I reached  for  the  release — 
and  more  clouds  shut  off  the  sun.  . . . Repeat 
it  three  times.  . . . Cloud-wrack  out  of  the  way 
at  8.40.  Let's  go!  Let's  not  go.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  there  were  railroad-tracks.  As  the 
clouds  passed,  so  ilid  a train.  Across  the  ])rom- 
ontory  and  all  up  through  the  valley  drove 
a mass  of  soft-coal  smoke.  Time  to  clear,  three 
minutes.  . . . Heady  oTice  more.  . . . 

Whish-s-s-s-s!  O >'on  wind!  The  tree-trunk 
shook.  The  branches  waved  w ildly.  The  twigs 
jazzed.  Oh.  well  . . . Keej)  on  holding  the  hat 
in  positioi  and  \'onr  thumb  on  the  release.  It 


can't  be  an>thing  but  a flurry.  (Question:  how 
long  is  a flurry?  Answer;  long  enough  for  a 
train  to  come  from  the  other  direction  and  throw 
out  another  smoke-screen.  If  was  a hea^•\■ 
freight,  rnuning  slow,  and  the  fireman  was 
shoveling  in  fresh  C'oal.  The  smoke  setlleii  and 
clung.  And  the  wind  was  absolutely  dead.  I5e- 
fore  the  air  cleared,  the  watch  said  8.48.  1 held 

out  the  hat — and  the  wind  blew.  Oh,  well  . . . 
Keep  on  holding  the  hat  out  and  your  thumb 
on  the  release.  It  can't  be  anything  but  a 
tlnrry.  . . . 

At  8..51,  I ])ushed  the  release,  and  turned 
another  frame  forward.  Letter  make  two  ex- 
posures while  you're  at  it.  At  8. .5.5  the  wind 
j)ermitted  a second  shot.  Fifty-five  minutes  for 
one  ])ieture.  .VtuI  as  yet  nobody  knows  w hat  is, 
or  isn't,  on  the  film!  And  won't  know  surel\- 
until  1 have  s])ent  half  an  hour  in  getting  the 
kitchen  ready  for  develo])ment-work  ami  pre- 
])aring  solutions,  and  twenty’  minutes  in  wait- 
ing for  the  taidv.  and  i)erhaj)s  an  hour  ami  a 
half  in  fixing  and  washing;  and  until  the  film 
has  had  a chance  to  dry  out  overnight.  Then  I 
can  see  just  what  I have  for  a ])ieture. 

Still,  m\-  wife  says  that  I have  the  least  ])a- 
tienee  of  any  man  she  knows.  l*erhaj)s.  But  I 
submit  that  I am  entitled  to  wear  the  lai>el- 
bntton  of  full  membership  in  the  Order  of  In- 
curable Camera  Enthusiasts.  Ami  if  that  doesn't 
mean  j)atience,  and  more  patience,  and  still 
more  j)atience,  what  does?  But  what  do  the 
women  know  about  the  soul  of  the  camerist. 
an>'way?  That’s  what  1 want  to  know  ! 


UGiiTnorsr:  .\x  stony  point,  x.y. 


< H.\S.  F.  LAXGEK 


How  to  Photograph  Wild  Flowers 

CORNELIA  CLARKE 


HAT  is  more  delightful  on  a fair, 
balmy  flay  than  a ride  through 
the  country  to  visit  all  the  little 
flower-friends  of  the  field,  wood  or 
wayside  and  to  make  portraits  of 
them  to  gladflen  the  hearts  of  those  who,  for 
various  reasons,  are  unable  to  visit  them?  Their 
bright  little  faces  fairly  beckon  the  photographer; 
and,  like  good  chihlren,  they  will  always  “stay 


put”,  unless  Mr.  Wind  interferes;  and  in  this 
article  it  is  largely  my  purpose  to  tell  how  even 
he  may  be  circumvented. 

The  wind  is  certainly  the  worst  drawback  to 
be  encountered  in  photographing  flowers.  Even 
on  the  stillest  days,  there  is  enough  motion  of 
the  air  to  cause  the  finely-poised  flower-stems 
to  sway  enough  to  blur  the  picture,  which  must 
not  be  made  too  quickly  to  bring  out  the  fine 
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sliacliiig  and  detail  in  tlie  flowers.  Sometimes, 
I carry  a .screen  in  the  form  of  a rolled-n]),  nid 
table-clotli  whicli  my  oliliging  father  wlio  accom- 
panies me  on  all  my  trips  about  the  country  nn- 
rolls  and  holds  up  beside  tlie  flowers  to  shield 
them  from  the  wind.  Sometimes,  he  is  too  ab- 
.sorbed  in  the  newsj)aj)er  which  I i)rovide  for  his 
entertainment  while  I make  long  side-trips  oti 
foot.  This  newspaper  is  a very  imi)ortant  article 
in  my  cf|uipment.  for  it  keeps  father  from  calling 
at  fref(uent  intervals;  “Come  on,  now.  Aren't 
yon  most  thrf)Ugh.^  I am  getting  awfully  tire<l 
of  waiting.  We're  just  fofiling  along."  Such 
remarks  f)ften  reiterated  prove  very  disturbing 
when  engaged  in  collecting  some  rare  new  ma- 
terial or  in  ])liotograj)hing  a choice  specimen. 
In  such  an  instance,  I fasten  the  tablecloth  to 
two  pointed  sticks  which  I drive  far  enough  into 
the  ground  to  liohl  it  njiright. 

One  sure  way  of  being  undisturbed  by  the  wind 


is  to  dig  up  the  flowers  and  bring  them  home. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  Bloodroots  was 
j)hotogra])hed  in  the  center  of  m>'  dining-room 
rng  in  order  to  i)rev(‘iit  these  dainty  flowers  from 
being  shaken  by  the  wind,  h'irst,  I stood  for 
some  time  by  these  little  friends  as  they  grew  in 
the  Woods  and  observed  exactly  how  they 
a])peared  in  their  native  state.  'I'hen  I <lug  them 
uj)  with  ])lenty  of  soil.  ])laced  them  in  an  old 
dish-])an,  together  with  a few  leaves,  dry  grass 
and  bits  of  sticks,  such  as  cov<'red  tin'  ground 
arf)und  them.  At  another  place  I obtained  a 
mossy  old  stuni])  about  eighleeu  inches  high. 
Het liming  home.  I sjiread  down  sever;d  news- 
papers on  my  dining-room  rug,  went  to  the  gar- 
den. obtained  a ])aii  full  of  earth,  and  jilaced  it 
on  the  newsiiajierv.  Then  I jilanted  my  flowers 
very  much  as  I had  observed  them  growing  in 
the  woods,  scattereil  the  leaves  and  dry  grass 
about  them  and  arranged  the  mossy  old  stump 
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licliiiid  them.  Xo  wind  could  disturb  tlicui  now, 
so  tliere  was  nothing  to  hinder  a long  exposure 
wliioh  permitted  tlie  use  of  a small  sto]),  thus 
making  those  in  the  background  equally  as  sharii 
as  those  in  the  foreground. 

The  Hepaticas  were  obtained  in  like  manner, 
only  the  day  on  which  they  were  brought  in  was 
a cold  anfl  rainy  one  anrl  their  heads  were  boweil 
and  their  petals  tightly  closed,  very  much  as 
they  look  at  niglit.  Three  jilants  were  jiholo- 
graphed  in  this  condition  and  then  taken  up  and 
placed  on  the  oven-door  of  my  range.  At  the 
toueh  of  the  warm  air.  they  slowl\-  lifted  their 
head.s  and  their  petals  began  to  unfold  so  that 
about  an  hour  later  they  were  fully  o])ene<l 
flowers  blooming  in  all  the  joy  of  early  sjiring- 
time  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  ild  iMorning-tdories  were  ])hotographed 
fill  a dewy  morning  in  .\ugust.  The  scene  was 
quite  uiiflisturbed  except  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  Morning-Cilory  blossoms,  which  were 
placed  so  as  to  show  the  centers  of  the  flowers. 


The  spider's  web  is  covered  witli  tiny  dew-dro))s 
which  render  it  consjiicuous  against  the  green 
leaves.  It  is  always  eas\-  to  bring  out  the  sjiider 
which  lurks  in  some  hidden  corner  by  drojiping 
a fly  or  some  other  small,  live  insect  into  the 
center  of  the  web.  The  spider  will  come  hurry- 
ing out  to  investigate;  and.  while  he  jiauses  to 
see  if  the  insect  is  alive  and  things  in  general  arc 
all  right,  snap  goes  the  shutter  and  his  jiicture 
is  obtained.  In  the  accomjianying  illustration 
a small  cricket  was  used  to  bring  out  the  spider; 
and,  if  one  looks  closely,  the  sjiider  can  be  seen 
gazing  at  it. 

Tour  of  the  Gay  Feathers  were  growing  on  the 
hillside  exactly  as  tli(>y  apiicar  in  the  jiicturc. 
The  other  three  were  jilanted  beside  them.  The 
camera  was  jilaced  very  low.  only  a few  inches 
above  the  ground,  so  as  to  obtain  tlie  open  sky 
for  a liackground  for  these  stately  flowers. 

The  wax-like  flowers  of  th<-  Imlian-ri|)e  were 
found  in  the  deep  woods  in  .Vugust.  They  are 
true  parasites,  drawing  their  nourishment  from 
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the  decayed  suhstance  of  other  plants  and,  like 
thieves  of  other  sorts,  they  hang  their  heads  and 
turn  black  with  indignation  when  ])inchefl  or 
removed  from  their  native  environment.  These 
were  photographeil  nntouched  in  their  native 
haunts  just  as  they  s])rang  from  beneath  the 
blanket  of  oak-leaves  which  covered  them 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  thick 
growth  of  trees,  ferns  and  underbrush  kept  out 
the  wind  so  that  they  remained  absolutely 
motionless  for  cpiite  a long  interval.  Hence,  it 
was  easy  to  make  a time  exposure  of  them  which 
lasted  five  .seconds. 

The  Tall  AYhite  Gentians  grew  by  the  road- 
side. I picked  the  two  stalks  in  the  picture, 
made  a hole  in  the  center  of  the  road  with  my 
trowel  and  planted  them  there  so  that  the  road 
would  serve  as  a background  rather  than  the 
shrubbery  which  grew  so  thick  on  all  sides  as  to 
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jirevent  their  standing  out  in  a clear,  unob- 
struct(>d  manner. 

'I'he  Ylullein  rosette  was  growing  on  the  side 
of  a bank  by  the  roadside.  There  were  a half 
ilozen  jilants,  but  this  oir‘  was  in  the  best  position. 
However,  the  lower  side  was  de\oid  of  long 
leaves.  So  I picked  about  eight  or  ten  of  tlie 
choicest  ones  on  tlie  neighboring  jilants  and 
carefully  fitte<l  them  into  the  lower  si<le  of  this 
plant,  making  it  uniform  throughout. 

'I'he  ])hotographers  who  have  not  yet  tried  to 
photogra])h  the  flowers  of  the  fic'ld  have  a jileas- 
ant  experience  before  them.  I’liere  are  man\' 
delightful  things  to  discover  and  many  valuable 
lessons  to  learn  from  a clos(‘  observation  of  these 
little  friends  that  neither  toil  nor  spin.  One  of 
these  lessons  is  recordeil  in  the  Gos|)cl  of  St. 
Luke,  where  he  (piofes  the  words  of  .lesiis  as 
follows:  ■■f'onsider  the  lilies  how  they  grow: 

they  toil  not,  they  s])in  not:  and  .vet  T sav  unto 
,\ou,  that  .''olomon  in  all  his  glorv  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If  tln'ii  (iod  so 
clothe  the  grass,  wliieli  is  toda.v  in  the  field, 
and  tomorrow  is  east  into  the  o\'en : how  mueh 
more  will  he  clothe  you."’ 
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More  about  Daguerreotypes 

MARY  E.  HOWE 


tlie  Maroli  numl)cr  of  Photo- 
Cra  Magazine  appcaml  an  arti- 
le  from  tlie  British  Journal  tliat 
■oncerncd  tlie  renovation  of 
laguerreo types  and  collodion-posi- 
tives, the  latter  known  here  as  ambrotypes. 
Having  for  eight  years  been  associated  witli  a 
])hotograi)her  who,  for  over  thirty  years,  hail 
made  a siiecialty  of  cleaning  and  copying  such 
pictures,  and  having  also  had  considerable  per- 
sonal experience  in  that  direction,  I was  much 
amazed  at  some  of  the  statements  made,  viz.; 
“Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  two  classes  of 
s])ccimen  rc(|uire  different  treatment,  it  needs 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  collodion-jiositive  is 
a much  more  fragile  and  easily  damaged  thing, 
the  collodion-film  becoming  in  many  cases 
almost  powdery  with  the  lapse  of  time,  so  that 
a touch  of  the  finger  or  the  slightest  friction  in 
removing  the  cover-glass  may  damage  the  jior- 
trait  irretrievably.”  And  lower  on  the  page, 
"Although  the  daguerreotype  image  cannot  he 
ruhhed  off  hi/  ordinari/  means,  the  specimen  can 
be  easily  scratched,  even  by  the  use  of  a brush.” 
Roth  these'  statements  are  directly  contrary  to 
my  exjierience.  I have  handled  hundreds  of 
both,  sent  from  all  over  the  country,  even  from 
the  states  of  Washington  and  California,  besides 
having  an  interesting  collection  of  my  own. 

Ambrotypes,  as  made  in  the  United  States, 
were  thin  negatives  by  the  wet-plate  process. 


the  emnlsion  giving  highlights  of  a greenish  gray 
very  different  from  the  color  of  the  dry-plate 
negatives  of  the  present.  They  were  finished 
in  five  different  ways: 

1st.  With  the  glass-side  out;  the  film-side, 
protected  by  a transparent  varnish,  was  placed 
against  a background  of  blackened  tin,  to  bring 
out  the  positive  image. 

2nd.  Glass-side  out;  film-side  backed  with 
an  opaque,  black  varnish.  In  both  these  cases 
the  right  and  left  of  the  subject  appear  in 
their  proper  places. 

3rd.  Film-side  out,  flowed  with  protective 
varnish,  and  glass-side  having  the  background 
of  blackened  tin  or  black  varnish;  right  and 
left  reversed. 

4th.  Emulsion  coated  iqion  brown  or  reddish- 
jiurple  glass,  with  film-side  out,  protected  by 
transparent  varnish;  right  and  left  reversed. 

5th.  Film-side  out  on  plain  glass  with  black 
backing,  or  on  colored  glass,  but  the  film  left 
unprotected. 

Those  made  by  any  of  the  first  four  methods 
may  lie  cleaned  without  injury  and  will  stand 
any  ordinary  handling.  No  attempt  should  be 
made,  however,  to  remove,  for  any  reason,  the 
black  varnish  from  the  film-side,  as  the  film  will 
come,  too,  thus  effacing  the  image. 

Those  made  by  the  fifth  method  usually  show 
iridescent  .stains,  and  the  image  has  become 
dim  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  emnlsion  has 
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l)ccoine  dry  and  somewhat  powdery  and  may  be 
easily  rulibcd  off.  Out  of  the  many  tliat  liave 
passed  through  my  hands.  I have  seen.  I tidnk. 
not  more  than  a dozen  in  this  condition;  and 
I have  never  seen  an  aml)rot>  j)e  wliicli  had  been 
injured  by  its  owner's  attempt  to  clean  it.  'I’lie 
f)nly  damage  I liave  known  an  owner  to  inflict 
was  the  breaking  of  the  glass  jiositive  f>y  carry- 
ing it  in  the  pocket,  or  by  other  careless  han- 
dling of  the  picture. 

It  is  far  different  with  the  beautiful  da- 
guerreotype. Its  image  is  formed  by  mercury- 
^■apor  deposited  upon  a silver-jilated  surface, 
sensitised  witli  iodine,  and  this  image  is  as  easily 
removed  as  the  smoke  from  a lamp-cliimney. 
Therefore,  the  greatest  care  .shoidd  be  used  in 
handling  a picture  made  by  this  ])rocess.  iMany 
pco])le  have  come  to  us  in  great  distress  be- 
cause. having  removed  the  cover-glass  to  clean 
both  sides,  they  had  dusted  the  daguerreotyj)e 
it'clf  "oh.  so  lightly,  with  a piece  of  ohl  silk  or 
'oft  cheese-cloth  or  a camel-hair  brush."  and.  to 
their  dismay,  the  cherished  likeness  had  dis- 
appearerl.  One  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
brought  what  had  been  a very  large  ilaguerre- 
ot>-pe  of  her  mother.  Tii  the  throes  of  house- 


cleaning she  had  given  it  a share  of  her  attention, 
with  the  usual  result.  Having  heard  tliat  we 
restored  daguerrcotvjies.  she  had  come  to  us  for 
helj).  We  exjilained  that  “restoring"  a da- 
guerreotyjie  meant  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
beauty,  b>-  removing  by  chemical  action  the 
tarnisli,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  air,  like  the 
tarnish  on  table-silver  not  in  use.  When  the 
image  has  been  rubbed  out  “It  can  no  more  be 
restored",  my  emjiloyer  was  wont  to  sa\’,  "than 
the  down  can  be  put  back  on  a butterfly's  wing." 

I could  cite  many  more  instances  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  remarks.  In  this  chemical  cleaning, 
the  daguerreotype  is  handled  with  extreme  care. 
Not  even  the  finger  is  allowed  to  touch  the  sur- 
face, the  plate  being  held  by  its  edges  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  by  pliers,  as  told  in  the 
article.  The  brass-mat  must  be  adjusted  most 
painstakingly,  as  any  change  in  its  position  may 
scratch  the  silver-surface. 

In  closing,  to  the  amateur  I would  say.  "15e 
cautious  about  ex|)crimenting  with  daguerre- 
otyjics:  " and  to  the  owners  of  these  beautiful 
cxamjiles  of  the  earliest  photograjiliy,  “beware 
of  entrusting  your  treasures  to  unskilled  hands, 
lest  dec])  and  lasting  regret  should  follow." 


Objectionable  Sign- Boards 

There  is  scarcely  a person  of  artistic  taste 
who  is  not  annoyed  at  the  siglit  of  a large 
advertising-sign  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
landscape  and  thereby  marring  its  heanty. 
Petitioned  for  relief  hy  indignant  motorists  and 
other  lovers  of  heantiful  scenery,  the  authorities 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  have  made  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  control  and 
restriction  of  bill-hoards,  signs  and  other  adver- 
tising-devices within  public  view  of  highways, 
public  ])arks  and  reservations,  so  that  in  the 
Bay  State,  at  least,  inconsiderate  and  mercenary 
advertising-specialists  can  no  longer  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  rights  of  the  people.  Artist- 
photographers  and  nature-loving  automobilists 
may  now  enjoy  the  full  and  unspoiled  beauty 
of  such  scenic  routes  as  the  iMohawk  Trail,  in 
western  Massachusetts.  Other  j)opular  jdcasurc- 
routes,  still  infested  by  the  ul)iquitous  bill- 
board, will  soon  be  under  the  loving  care  and 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth.  .Vs  to  the 
cities,  it  is.  i)erhai)s,  too  much  to  e.xpcct  that  a 
municipality  which  tolerates  the  wilful  neglect 
of  the  outward  a])i)earance  of  private  j)ro])erty. 
to  a scamlalous  flegree.  will  rid  the  city  of  a 
public  nuisance  like  beauty-marring  sign-boards. 

Cnfortunately.  this  limitation  of  the  activities 
of  bill-l)oard  constructors  exists  in  only  a few 
states  so  far.  and  the  lovers  of  beautifid  scenery, 
elsewhere,  must  patiently  endure  the  ])resenee 
of  disfiguring  sign-boards  until  a sympathetic 
and  courageous  legislature  or  municipality  shall 
come  to  the  rescue.  Photo-pictorial  workers — 
indeefl.  commercial  photogra])hers  as  well  — are 
frequently  hamj)ered  by  objectionalde  adver- 
tising-signs when  ])hotographing  some  j)romincnt 
l>eauty-si)ot  or  architectural  monument.  If  this 
troublesome  feature  hajqjens  to  be  in  the  land- 
scape, the  j)hotograj)her  can  easily  dispose  f>f  it 
by  manipulating  the  resultant  negative.  This 
process  of  elimination  becr>mes  difficult,  however, 
when  the  detestat>le  object  occupies  a large  area 
immcfh.ately  adjacent  tf>  a put>lic  building.  ]>rivate 
residence,  club-ho'ise  or  church.  Devotion  to 
truth  in  portraying  a well-known  landmark, 
however,  floes  not  oblige  the  artist—  j)aiuter  or 
photo-pictorialist — to  inclufle  objects  of  an  ex- 
tranef)us  character,  such  as  advertising-signs, 
jfolitical  placards  or  even  a temporary  staging. 
Nor  may  it  be  necessar>-  to  tolerate  in  the  pictur<> 


any  incident  of  passing  interest  - a procession,  an 
o])en-air  meeting,  an  accident  or  demonstratit)ii 
with  its  attendant  multitude  of  oidookers.  or 
indeed,  any  sort  of  incongruity.  There  are  com- 
mercial photographers  who  seriously  object  to 
include  in  their  negatives  of  buildings  huge, 
elevated  electric  signs  unless  there  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  iloing  otherwise.  They  are  not  eager 
to  give  publicity  to  concerns  in  which  they  are 
not  financially  interested.  Of  course,  in  truthful 
records  of  landmarks  and  familiar  places  of  a 
large  city,  designations  and  signs  ought  not  to  be 
intentionally  sui)i)rcssed. 

We  should  think  that  the  omissif)u.  by  any 
means  whatever,  of  extraneous  ami  discordant 
objects  in  the  scene  to  be  photogra])he(l,  is  fully 
warrantefl.  It  often  ha])i)ens  that  the  most 
familiar  view  of  a well-known  landmark  is  s])oiled 
by  eons])icuous  overheatl  or  adjacent  advertising- 
signs.  d'ake,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
.Vrlington  Street  Church,  Boston,  with  its 
supremely  beautiful  Romanes(|ue  tower.  'I'hc 
observer,  as  he  ajfjfroaches  from  the  East,  i.c.. 
along  Boylston  Street  or  the  southerly  walk  of 
the  Public  Carden,  cannot  enjoy  the  sight  of  this 
su])erb  edifice,  more  particularly  the  s])ire  - 
C'hanuing  Tower,  as  it  is  callefl  b>-  a<lmirers  of 
William  Ellery  Channing — because  of  the  huge, 
ugly  sign-bnarils  on  the  rof>fs  of  adjoining  oflice- 
buildiiigs,  at  the  left.  In  onler  to  enjoy  the 
classic  beauty  of  Channing  Tower  without  this 
annoyance,  t he  critical  admirer — or,  in  Ibis  case, 
the  discriminating  ])hotogra])her  must  select  a 
favorable  viewpoint  in  the  Public  (iarden  or  on 
one  of  the  many  friendly  roofs  in  the  \’icinity. 
.Vn  unobstructed  view  of  the  facade  and  tower 
may  be  had  from  the  ui>per  stories  of  offiee- 
buildings  on  Boylston  Street,  near  .Vi-lington 
fstre(>t.  A photograi>h  which  ])ortrays  Channing 
d'ower  in  all  its  architectural  beaiilv  ma\'  be 
made  from  the  Public  (iardeii.  as  illusli-aled  by 
the  ])ieture  on  the  opposite  j)age.  Here,  the 
graceful,  well-|)roi)ortioned  s])ire  is  shown  free  of 
discordaid  objects  ami  in  a rc'lfnl  setting. 

d'he  art-loving  element  of  a sign-ridden  com- 
munity should  unite  to  ])romote  [)ubhe  sentiment 
against  the  jirevailing  nuisance  ami  thereby 
briTig  about  favorable  legislation.  In  the  mean- 
time. the  resoureefid  eamerist  encountering  a 
troublesome  advertising-sign,  in  an  ,'ittr;iet ive 
outdoor  subject,  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

Firxt  Prise:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a sub.scription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  hooks  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  cho.sen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied wilh  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  .sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
arc  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
addre.ss,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separaieh/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  j)late  or  film,  nuike,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  develo])er,  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  rcturn-iiosfage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  jirevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  di.sposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

().  llnsucce.ssful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
rcl urn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraclion  is  sent  wilh  data.  Criticism  at 
reipiest. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  exjiress,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  luive  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  liecome  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Marines 

Closed  June  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  A.  C.  G.  Allison. 

Honorable  Mention:  Herbert  F.  Aldridge;  W.  S. 
Haldwin:  R.  Bonwitz;  Cornelia  Clarke;  Charles  Clay- 
ton, Jr.;  Miss  G.  Finnie;  Herbert  J.  Harper;  William 
N.  Alisuraca;  F.  W.  G.  Moebus;  W.  H.  Pote;  John  O. 
Scudder;  Chas.  E.  Swett;  H.  Fared  Wallis;  Dr.  S.  N. 
Watson. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home- Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Aliscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  F’irst  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cui),  of  arti.stic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plaiidy  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  t he  rea-son  why  carele.ss  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 


THE  SUXIiUFiST  WII-LIA.M  S.  DAVIS 

ITHST  PKIZK  MAHIXES 


Renovating  Leather  Camera-CJoverings 

The  leather-covering  of  a camera  one  of  the  tilings 
that  frequently  does  not  get  the  amount  of  attention 
from  the  photographer  that  it  should,  writes  Robert 
M.  Fanstone  in  The  lirifixh  .JotintaJ.  If  the  leather 
looks  dull,  it  shoulil  he  given  a coat  of  good,  brown 
shoe-polish,  well  rubbed  into  the  grain,  with  a fluffless 
cloth.  .V  good  polishing  shoulrl  then  be  given  with  a 
clean,  dry  duster. 

In  course  of  time,  the  natural  oils  and  ilressings  of 
the  leather  dry  ont.  ami  if  these  are  not  renewed,  the 
surface  soon  becomes  dull.  Renovation,  as  above  sug- 
gested. will  generally  put  matters  right,  and  should 
be  done  at  least  twice  a year.  This  will  rlo  much  to 
keep  the  camera-covering  in  good  condition,  especially 
if  it  has  to  be  exposed  to  damp  atmospheres  or  sub- 
jected to  hard  wear. 

It  may  lie  that  the  covering  has  become  broken  or 
worn  in  places,  particularly  at  the  corners  of  the  camera- 
lw)dy.  or  where  the  tripod  is  attached.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  re-cover  the  whole  of  the 


camera.  The  leather  may  be  generally  obtained  at 
the  local  leather  dealers. 

The  old  covering  should  first  of  all  be  stripped  off. 
This  may  mean  the  n-moval  of  certain  fittings,  such 
as  the  carrying  handle.  If  the  leather  does  not  come 
off  easily,  it  may  be  damiied  with  a rag  moistened  with 
hot  water.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
camera-body  too  wet,  or  the  joints  may  become 
unglued. 

.Vfter  the  leather  has  fieen  removed,  tlie  camcra- 
botly  should  be  carefully  cleaneil  and  the  old  glue 
scraped  off,  especially  if  th<'  liody  is  of  metal.  If  it 
is  of  wood,  it  may  be  given  a rub  with  a jiiece  of  fine 
sandiiaper.  This  will  remove  any  roughness  thaf 
might  jirevent  a smooth  fitting  of  the  new  leather- 
cover. 

The  leather  may  then  be  cut  out,  using  the  old  as 
a jiattern  if  it  has  retained  something  of  its  sfiapc. 
The  body  of  a folding-camera  is  generally  covered  with 
one  piece  of  leather  tlnit  turn'  over  iiisiile  flu-  borly  at 
the  back  and  front.  If  the  old  cover  has  been  l>adl\- 
worn  or  the  new  leather  is  of  different  thiikness.  the 


best  plan  is  to  cut  a strip  of  the  required  lengtli  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  of  turning  in,  t:iking  great 
care  to  keej)  the  edges  and  corners  true. 

If  the  camera  is  of  wood,  the  body  should  first  be 
given  a coat  of  glue.  Then  the  underside  of  the  leather 
is  treated  in  the  same  wav.  The  glue  should  not  be 
too  thin,  aTid  it  is  most  important  that  it  be  free  of 
luni|)s  and  be  evenly  spread. 

'J'he  covering  should  be  begun  at  the  l>ottom  corners, 
the  leather  being  shaved  down  almost  to  nothing  on 
its  underside.  It  is  a good  ])lan  to  fasten  it  down  to 
tlie  body  with  a couple  of  minute  gim]>-pins — that  is, 
if  the  camera  is  of  wood.  The  leather  is  then  tightly 
strained  along  the  body  and  over  the  corners,  making 
a couple  of  slits  ;it  this  ]>oint  nutre  fashion,  to  allow  of 
making  a goo<l  fit.  ^Vhen  the  leather  is  brought 
around  to  the  [joint  where  the  work  was  started,  the 
end  may  l>e  shaved  down  neatly  as  Ixd'ore,  ami  glued 
into  contact  with  the  other,  making  the  .joint  almost 
invisible. 

d'he  camera-body  may  then  be  given  a good  rolling 
with  a heavy  roller  squeegee,  in  order  to  ensure  good 
contact.  Farts  inaccessible  to  the  sjpieegee  should 
be  rubbed  ilown  intij  contact  with  the  handle  of  an 


old  tootliljnish,  and  this  part  of  the  camera  put  aside 
to  allow  the  glue  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  When  this 
has  taken  ])lace,  the  baseboard  or  any  other  leather- 
parts  may  be  covered  in  the  same  way. 

So  far,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  camera-body 
is  of  wood.  In  that  ca.se  ordinary  glue  will  be  quite 
satisfactory.  If  the  camera  is  of  metal,  the  preliminary 
tacking,  of  course,  cannot  be  done,  otherwi.se  the  opera- 
tions are  the  .same.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  use 
a special  glue.  The  ordinary  variety  tends  to  chip 
or  flake  off  metal  surfaces.  The  following  may  be 
ein|)loyed  .satisfactorily:  ordinary  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid  until  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  'I'lie  mi.xture  dries  very  hard,  and  will 
not  hake  oh'.  It  shouhl  be  applied  without  heat  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  photographer  does  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
the  exijcnse  of  leather  for  re-covering  the  camera,  the 
black  "Ford'’  hooding  is  a very  good  substitute.  An 
odd  [liece  may  generally  be  obtained  at  any  large 
motor-garage  for  almost  nothing.  This  should  be 
api)lied  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  leather,  and  is  of 
better  wearing  quality  than  the  material  known  as 
"leatherette"  commonly  used. 
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A CALM  AFTERNOON 


ALLISON 


THIRD  PRIZE MARINES 


.\rtistic  Diapositives 

For  photograplis  on  paper,  there  are  many  varie- 
ties to  select  from;  but  for  gla,ss-pictures  most  photo- 
graphers know  only  the  chlf)ro-bromide  of  silver-plate, 
says  tingineer  Wagner  in  Photographischc  Rundschau. 
We  might  also  mention  the  production  of  glass-jiic- 
tures  by  means  of  the  carbon-process,  which  possesses 
the  advantage  of  giving,  with  a little  care,  really  artis- 
tic diapositives,  besides  being  comparatively  cheap. 
In  preparing  these  the  glasses,  old  negatives  or  un- 
usable plates  may  be  employed  after  being  thoroughly 
cleaned.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  the 
use  of  a bath  of  formalin  the  gelatine-coating  may  be 
removetl  from  the  plates  so  perfectly  that  it  can  be 
mounted  like  a film  on  another  glass  and  again  printed: 
but  naturally  it  will  not  cover  so  much  space.  In 
order  to  give  a better  hold  to  the  carlion-paper,  the 
clean  plate  is  given  a coating  made  from  hardened 
gelatine.  I would  add  that  not  only  those  papers 
designated  by  the  makers  as  “for  diapositives”  can  be 
used,  but  all  pigment  papers  are  good  as  long  as  the 
colors  are  not  too  har>h.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  colors  when  thrown  on  a screen  gen- 
erally look  different  from  what  they  do  on  paper,  and 
the  kind  of  light  used  plays  a large  part  in  this;  for  the 
light  of  an  arc-lamp  has  a different  color  from  that  of 
an  incandescent  bulb.  For  instance,  an  olive-green 
seen  by  an  incandescent  lamp  is  not  green  as  on  pa))er. 
but  a cold  sepia  with  a greenish  tinge.  little  practice 
will  soon  acquaint  one  with  these  peculiarities.  Care 
should  be  taken,  too.  to  have  the  print  a little  harder 
than  for  paper.  Here  also  a little  practice  will  soon 


teach  the  best  strength  for  the  liichromate  liath  for 
the  different  colors.  One  part  of  pota.ssium  bichro- 
mate in  two  hundred  jiarts  of  water  will  often  give 
successful  results. 


.Modern  Photo-Optics 

In  present-day  i)ortrait-[)hotogra])hy,  opinions  re- 
ganling  sharpness  or  diffusion  of  focus  are  far  from 
harmonising,  says  />«.?  Atelier.  During  the  war-years 
there  was  a truce  on  the  subject;  but  even  before  the 
war  it  was  never  treated  conclusively.  In  modern 
optics  one  lens  is  made  for  this  and  another  for  that, 
and  if  sharp  definition  is  ilesire<l  one  will  .s(>lect  a double 
anastigmat.  Hut,  claim  the  diffusionists,  if  one  uses  a 
double  anastigmat  one  can  never  get  jilaslicity;  but 
in  looking  through  our  exchanges,  the  specimens  of 
work  shown,  almost  invariably  done  with  soft-focus 
lenses,  show  very  little  of  that  desirable  quality,  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  being  fiat  and  characterless 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Plasticity  ami  softness  are  good 
points  to  strive  for.  but  in  m:my  cases  the  softness  is 
much  overdone. 

Some  ten  years  ago  lenses  of  the  old  Petzyal  type 
were  constructed,  but  without  its  defects.  The  chief 
stress  was  placed  iqion  “iiictorial”  definition,  em])hasis- 
ing  a certain  part  and  suppressiiig  details — a sort  of 
.\rt-photograpliy  that  put>  everything  into  the  head, 
leaving  the  body  and  hand>  as  indistinct  detail.-.  .Vt 
the  present  time,  the  trend  is  toward>  plasticity,  for 
which  a portrait-lens  c>f  moderate  soHness  yet  with 
strong  moflulation  and  good  definition  i>  rcr|uire<l. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

IB 

A NIGIIT-STIIDV  U.  M.  .SCHMIDT 

PIXAMDLE  OK  INTERPHETATION 


Advanced  (Competition  Architectural  Sub- 
jects Closes  October  31,  1923 

It  is  very  satisfying'  and  eiiconraKing  to  note  tlie  real 
interest  that  is  sliow  ri  in  onr  monthly  eompetitions. 
As  I have  said  elsewhere,  the  Editors  of  PiioTo-EliA 
Magazine  eonduct  these  eompetitions  with  the  desire 
to  eneonrage  and  to  stimulate  workers  to  make  the 
most  of  the  art  and  seienee  of  ]>hotography.  We 
are  eager  to  hel|>  e\'ery  reader  to  lieeome  sneeessful 
photograiihieally.  To  that  end.  we  maintain  high 


standards  and,  at  times,  we  may  apjiear  to  he  hyiier- 
critieal;  lint  we  are  making  a sincere  effort  to  convince 
the  amateur  and  professional  ])hotographer  that  only 
the  best  thought,  effort  and  workmanship  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  photography. 

In  all  photograjiliy,  there  is  no  snbjeet  that  requires 
such  attention  to  light  and  shade,  to  point  of  view 
and  to  treatment,  as  arehileetnral  photograiihy. 
Moreover,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  resiuinsibility 
associated  with  architectural  jihotograjiliy  in  the  .sense 
that  the  camerist  is  trying  to  perpetuate  |)ictorially 


bi-f 


some  of  tlie  liigliest  intellectual  and  lieautiful  expres- 
sions of  the  architect.  A heautiful  biiilding — and 
there  are  many  in  nearly  every  city  and  town — is  as 
much  a work  of  art  as  a beautiful  painting  or  photo- 
graph; and,  wlien  the  worker  attempts  to  photogra]>h 
such  a building,  let  him  not  forget  to  retain  every  line 
as  the  architect  intended  it  should  be — otherwise,  the 
picture  will  become  but  a record-])hotograph. 

In  this  competition,  photographs  of  domestic,  church, 
commercial  and  government  buildings  are  acceptable. 
The  purpose  is  to  have  workers  confine  themselves  to 
subjects  that  represent  architecture.  An  old  farm- 
house may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  Colonial 
architecture  and  thus  would  be  welcome  to  the  jury. 
Buildings  in  towns  and  villages  are  as  promising  sul)- 
jects  as  those  in  large  cities.  A Colonial  town-hall  or 
a library  in  a New  England  village  iiiay  be  made  as 
picturesque  as  an  old  Spanish  monastery  in  California. 
The  tremendous  sky-scrai)ers  of  Xew  York  City  are  a 
constant  invitation,  by  (lay  and  by  night,  to  the  in- 
telligent worker.  My  object  in  mentioning  these  sub- 
jects. indiscriminately,  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  any 
building  that  po.s.sesses  pronounced  architectural  in- 
terest and  beauty  is  a suitalde  subject  for  this  com- 
f)etition.  The  point  to  remember  is,  to  select  some  bit 
of  architecture  that  makes  a strong  appeal  and  to  pliotf)- 
graph  that  in  preference  to  another  Ijit  that  is  aj)par- 
ently  lifeless  and  cold. 

One  of  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  in  the 
photography  of  all  architectural  subjects  is  a thorough 
study  of  every  possible  point  of  view.  There  will 
always  be  one  point  from  which  the  best  result  may  be 
obtained.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  determined,  a 
careful  study  of  light  and  shade  should  be  made. 
.\fter  many  unsucce.ssful  attempts  "to  get  things  just 
right",  the  camerist  may  fiiifl  that  liy  night  his  sub- 
ject becomes  alive  with  the  very  effect  that  he  cannot 
obtain  by  daylight.  Often,  an  artfully  concealed 
street-lamp  works  wonders.  In  some  cases,  light 
from  within  the  btiilding  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain 
the  desired  effect.  Whenever  possilile.  it  is  well  to  make 
the  picture  tell  a story.  Moreover,  the  worker  who 
can  get  away  from  a purely  commercial  reproduction 
is  to  be  praised.  Of  course,  many  subjects  are  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a story;  but  there  are  likewise 
many  that  combine  architectural  l)eauty  with  artistic 
anfl  spiritual  feeling.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  is 
particularly  applicable  to  architectural  photography; 
' Do  not  l)ite  off  more  than  you  can  chew. " If  a beau- 
tiful fagade  is  preferable  to  the  ])icture  of  an  entire 
building — photograph  the  fag.ide  and  let  another  cam- 
erist attempt  the  entire  building.  There  are  many 
buildings  that  are  so  situated  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  include  their  entire  length  or  breadth  on  the 
plate  or  film.  Even  by  using  a wide-angle  lens,  the 
desired  result  is  not  to  be  ot)tained.  In  such  cases, 
the  intelligent  worker  wilt  confine  himself  to  a part  of 
the  building  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nothing  in  architecture  is  more  beautiful  than 
a high  tower,  either  standing  alone  or  as  part  of  a 
building.  .\t  the  same  time,  there  are  few  more 
difficult  subjects  to  photograph.  I’nless  the  camera  is 
equipped  with  a rising-and-falling  front,  or  a swing- 
back.  it  may  be  well  to  seek  other  subjects,  for  a tower 
that  is  not  plumb,  or  one  that  is  distorted,  will  be 
reje.'-tefl  at  once  by  the  jury.  In  some  cases,  the  cam- 
erist may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  at  some  distance  from  the  subject  f>y  using  a 
telephoto-attachment.  The  worker  should  always  re- 
member that  the  plate  or  film  must  be  absolutely 
parallel  to  the  upright  lines  of  the  building  to  be  photo- 
grapherl.  otherwise  the  subject  will  a7)pear  larger  at 


the  top  or  bottom  or  vice  versa — according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camera.  u])ward  or  downward.  Attention 
to  this  is  advisable  also  when  photograishing  from  a 
housetop  or  a window.  The  use  of  wide-angle  len.se.s 
is  often  necessary,  although  their  use  should  be  cur- 
tailed as  much  as  i)o.ssible  in  order  to  avoid  distorted 
perspective.  It  is  |)referable  to  get  far  enough  away  to 
make  the  u.se  of  a wide-angle  lens  unnecessary.  True 
enough,  this  is  not  always  possible.  However,  it  may 
be  seen  readily  that  architectural  photograjiliy  involves 
much  technical  and  artistic  skill;  and  that  iiensonal 
initiative  is  no  small  factor  to  obtain  results. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  jihotography  is  the  ques- 
tion of  exposure  of  greater  im])ortance  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  making  ])ictures  of  buildings.  Ex])erienced 
workers  know  that  a white  marble  l)uilding  requires 
less  ex])osure  than  one  made  of  red  sandstone,  even 
though  both  luiildings  are  lighted  by  bright  sunlight. 
Likewise,  it  should  be  rememliered  that  ileej)  shadows 
underneath  ])orticos  and  doorways  require  more  expo- 
sure, despite  the  fact  that  the  sun  may  be  shining 
brightly  outsiile.  The  old  maxim  to  expo.se  for  the 
shadows  is  very  much  in  force  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural i)hotography.  In  all  ca.ses,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  material  of  which  a building  is 
constructed,  jiarticularly  with  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  entrances,  fag.ades,  porticos  and  other  parts  of  the 
Imilding  that  differ  in  color  from  the  main  building. 
Since  colors  may  be  i)hotogra])hed  to  greater  or  les.ser 
advantage,  it  may  be  seen  that  a white  building  witli 
green  trimmings  would  require  different  treatment  from 
a red  building  with  white  trimmi  ugs.  The.se  little 
])oints  may  appear  to  be  superfluous;  but  successful 
arcliitectural  photograiihy  takes  these  very  details  into 
strict  account.  Needless  to  say,  a reliable  exjiosnre- 
meter.  color-screen.  trijKid  and  orthochromatic  j)lates 
and  films  are  essential  to  succe.ss.  Of  course,  excel- 
lent [ihotographs  are  made  without  these  acces.sories; 
but  the  chances  of  success  are  better  if  the  camerist 
is  equipped  properly. 

■\s  1 have  said  so  many  times,  it  is  the  successful 
worker  that  gets  the  most  out  of  ))hotography . To 
make  a success  of  it.  there  must  be  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  ])art  of  the  camerist.  Take  my 
wonl  for  it.  it  ])ays  to  give  one's  very  best.  The  re- 
turns in  awards,  honors  and  fame  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  ,\bove  all.  let  the  ijicture  be  simi)le  ami 
trutliful.  There  has  been  much  striving  for  effect  at 
the  expen.se  of  sim]>licity.  Let  us  reimunber  a famous 
art-critic's  definition  of  a great  jjicture — one  that  both 
a trained  connoisseur  and  a humble  ])ensant  can 
umlerstand  and  enjoy.  .Vfter  all.  are  we  making 
pictures  for  the  selected  few  or  to  bring  pleasun' to 
all  who  may  see  our  work?  Is  not  t he  i)icture  which 
delights  all  a greater  success  than  the  one  which 
pleases  a small  group? 

.Mthough  of  late  there  seems  to  be  a tendeni'y  to  do 
something  spectacular  rather  than  to  continue  along 
more  conservative  lines,  it  is  the  i)icture  of  quiet 
strength  and  beauty  that  lives  longest.  The  gay 
white  lights  f)f  New  A'ork.  London.  Paris  or  Cairo 
attract  us  for  a time.  but.  after  all.  the  old  oil  rciiding- 
lamp  at  home  is  l>est  and  dearest.  There  are  jihoto- 
graphic  fundamentals  and  one  of  these  is  that  the 
bizarre  will  never  outlive  simi)lieity.  sw('etness  and 
truthfnlness  in  pictorial  exi)rc'sion.  The  garish  may 
have  its  day.  but  in  the  cml  we  come  back,  like  tired 
children,  to  enjoy  the  comforting  and  satisfying  glow 
f)f  the  old  oil-lamp  with  its  sturdy  simplicity  and 
strength.  Let  us  have  j)ictures  that  live  ami  with 
which  we  can  live  in  contentment  and  enjf)vment. 

■ \.  II.  P. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

().  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  rerpiest.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  di.sposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsucces.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

!l.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  None  Awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Richard  B.  Chase. 

Honorable  Mention:  Forrest  Malott;  Philip  Mehler; 
K.  K.  Priest. 

Counting  Photographic  Returns 

There  is  no  time  during  an  election  when  excitement 
is  more  intense  than  when  the  returns  begin  to  come 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  state  or  city.  It  is 
then  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  facts 
and  not  depend  longer  on  the  promises  and  oratory 
of  the  various  candidates  to  tell  us  what  will  happen 
or  has  happened.  Finally,  all  the  returns  are  in  and 
we  know  who  won  and  who  lost  the  election.  We 
know  where  mistakes  were  made,  where  obstacles 
were  overcome  and  where  success  was  achieved.  In 
short,  we  then  know  where  we  stand  and  can  plan  our 
next  step  intelligently. 

When  this  little  article  reaches  most  of  my  readers, 
they  will  have  returned  from  their  vacations  and  may 
be  awaiting  with  eagerness  the  envelope  which  contains 
the  holiday  negatives  and  prints.  These  readers  are 
waiting  for  their  photographic  returns.  Soon  they  will 
know  whether  or  not  they  “won  the  election”  photo- 
graphically. If  forty  exposures  were  made  and  there 
are  forty  good  prints,  we  may  say  that  the  “election” 
was  a “landslide”  for  “our  side”;  but  if  there  are  but 
ten  or  a dozen  presentable  prints  we  may  concede  the 
victory  to  the  opposition.  The  returns  tell  the  story 
convincingly  ami,  .sometimes,  heartlessly,  but,  if  we 
are  wise,  we  will  face  the  facts  and  count  the  returns. 

Now,  to  count  photographic  returns  requires  some 
courage  and  a willingness  to  have  the  pitiless  light  of 
publicity  thrown  on  that  which  we  did  our  best  to 
achieve  and  faileil.  For  example,  here  is  a weak, 
“washed-out”  print  of  what  .seems  to  be  a camp  in 
the  woods.  The  idea  was  to  make  a picture  of  the 
lamp  while  “the  boys”  were  cooking  their  noon-day 
meal.  There  were  three  wood-fires  burning,  around 
which  three  or  four  men  were  grouped,  each  intent 
upon  his  culinary  activities.  In  reality,  the  scene  was 
one  to  delight  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  the  Great 
Outdoors;  but,  alas!  theiiicture  revealed  none  of  this. 
The  white  tenls  did  show  rather  dimly  through  the 
smoke  and,  here  or  there,  one  might  discern  the  figure 
of  a man;  but  what  he  was  doing  or  wdiy  he  was  there 
remained  a mystery  to  the  lieholder.  No  doubt,  my 
readers  know  liy  this  time  that  the  failure  was  due  to 
undercx]5osure.  In  all  |)robability.  the  maker  of  the 
[lictnre  "just  snapped  it",  without  giving  the  matter 
of  exiiosure  any  thought  whatever.  Just  think  of 
what  the  lens  had  to  overcome! — lack  of  light,  heavy 
shadows  under  trees  and  under  tents,  smoke  from  the 
tires,  dark  clothing  of  the  campers  and,  iierhajis,  a 
hazy  sun  in  addition  to  all  that,  .\gain,  the  camerist 
may  have  set  the  slmtter  for  1 2.)th  at  .stop  FT6 — 
the  usual  exjiosure  for  an  average  "snapshot"  in  sum- 
mer— and  neglected  entirely  to  avail  liim.self  of  the 
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slower  siieeds  on  the  shutter  or  tlie  larger  apertures 
of  the  leus.  In  short,  he  might  fail  because  he  did 
not  know  the  capabilities  of  his  ])hotographic  ecpiip- 
ment.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  lies  the  jirint  in 
mute  testimony,  and  it  is  well  to  profit  by  the  photo- 
graphic returns  it  brings. 

\'ery  often,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  hear  some- 
thing like  this:  "Look  at  these  pictures — just  look 
at  them!  I bought  a brand-new  outfit  last  spring  with 
an  anastigmat  lens,  high-speeil  shutter  and  conijilete 
set  of  ray-filters  for  cloud-effects  and — well  just  look 
at  those  iiicturesi"  We  look  at  them.  There  is  not  a 
clear  one  in  the  lot.  The  exposure  appears  to  be  about 
right,  but  every  picture  is  out  of  focus.  We  mention 
that  "possibl.v"  the  lens  was  not  set  at  the  correct 
flistance.  “Correct  distance,  you  say!  Why,  man 
alive.  I i)aid  seventy  dollars  for  that  camera  and  I 
was  told  that  the  lens  on  it  would  make  pictures  at 
any  distance."  .Vfter  much  exiilaining,  we  manage 
to  show  our  friend  that  anastigmat  lenses  have  to  be 
focused,  even  if  they  do  make  pictures  at  any  distance. 

Sometimes,  there  is  a sequel  in  the  form  of  absolute 
condemnation  of  camera,  manufacturer  and  photo- 
graphy in  general.  I 'Uall.v.  the  camera  is  responsible 
and  we  hear:  "This  outfit  is  no  good.  If  I had  a cam- 
era like  Mr.  Brown  s this  would  not  have  happened. 
Tm  going  to  get  another  camera,  that's  all  there's  to 
it.  " Eventually,  he  does  get  another  camera  and  the 
result'  arc  the  same.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  iidmit  that 
he  anfl  not  the  camera  is  at  fault.  If  he  is  foolish, 
he  will  condemn  the  camera  and  either  try  out  another 
outfit  or  give  up  photography  altogether.  .My  sug- 
gestion to  all  who  would  blame  their  cameras  is  to  be 
very  sure  that  they  themselves  are  without  blame. 
The  photographic  returns  of  such  experience'  count 
heavily  for  “our  side"  or  the  opposition.  When  the 
so-callefl  'ca'on  i'  f>ver.  we  need  to  count  thc'C  returns 
and  to  make  'Ure  that  not  mie  “vote"  is  r)verlooked. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  every  reader  to  take  au 
evening  off,  sit  down  (piietly  with  the  "sea.son's" 
pictures  and  study  each  one  thoroughly.  Wherever 
the  print  is  poor,  let  the  camerist  be  honest  with  him- 
self and  admit  whatever  mistake  he  may  have  made. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  “iiassing  the  buck" 
or  trying  to  evade  responsibility.  The  worker  who 
wins  out  in  the  end  is  he  who  faces  the  issm — un- 
pleasant though  it  may  be — corrects  the  mistakes  ami 
goes  ahead  with  a smile.  Therefore,  let  us  all  count  the 
photograiihic  returns  of  the  “.season"  of  1!)'2.‘5;  and  it 
is  my  hope  and  wish  that  every  reader  will  find  himself 
or  herself  “elected"  and  safely  in  the  seat  of  a success- 
ful amateur  [)hotogra])her,  than  which  t here  is  no  greater 
|)hotograj)hic  honor.  A.  II.  B. 


Gold  Paint 

Most  [leople  who  have  tried  renovating  gilt-frames 
with  the  commercial  |)re])arations  known  as  gold 
paint  have  been  di.sappointed  by  the  extremely  fugitive 
nature  of  the  “gilding."  \ very  us(>ful  tip.  which 
The  British  Joiiriuil  has  verified  by  trial,  is  to  mix  the 
bronze-powder  with  gum-water  ami.  after  coating  the 
frame  with  this  and  allowing  to  dry  thoroughly,  to 
varnish  with  a good  elastic  varnish,  such  as  i)icture 
copal  or  even  gold  size  thinned  with  benzol.  .\  very 
thin  coating  will  protect  the  surface  from  the  atmos- 
(ihere,  and  no  change  will  be  j)crceptible  for  several 
years,  .\nother  advantage  is  that  frames  so  treated 
may  be  washed  with  a little  soap  and  water.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  v.arnish  somewhat  impairs  the  satin- 
like appearance  of  the  “gold"  to  begin  with:  but  after 
a few  weeks  the  absence  of  tarni'h  will  more  than 
balance  matters.  Silvered  frames  may  be  renovated 
with  aluminium-paste,  and  this  docs  not  reipiirc  ;iny 
protective  coating. 


Testing  Fixing-Baths  and  the  Rate  of  Fixation 

The  question  is  often  asked:  How  can  one  determine 
the  strength  of  fixing-bath  for  paper  and  wlien  it  is 
exhausted?  For  all  practical  purposes,  says  Simlio- 
Liyhf,  the  numher  of  prints  that  can  safely  be  fixed  in  a 
given  amount  of  fixing-bath  of  a certain  strength  is 
enotigh  to  know,  for  a fixing-bath  should  never  be  over- 
worked. Hut  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

The  rule  is  to  use  thirty-two  ounces  of  an  acid  fixing- 
bath  in  which  there  is  one  ounce  of  hy|)o  to  each  four 
ounces  of  water,  for  one  gross  of  cabinet  jiriuts  or  their 
etpiivaleut.  If  this  rule  has  not  been  followed,  a fixing- 
bath  can  l>e  tested  with  some  little  trouble  and  its 
strength  determined  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Cut  a number  of  one-inch  test-strips  of  the  unexposed 
paper  for  which  the  fixing-bath  is  to  be  used.  Immerse 
these  in  the  bath  for  varying  lengths  of  time;  that  is, 
fix  one  slri|)  thirty  seconds,  another  one  minute,  another 
two  minutes,  etc.  Note  the  time  of  fixing  on  each  strip, 
remove  them  from  the  fixing-bath  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time  and  wash  thoroughly.  Then  immer.se  the 
strii)s  in  a 1%  solution  of  sodium  sul()hide. 

The  ])resence  of  very  minute  cpiantities  of  unfixed 
silver  in  the  emulsion  of  these  strips  will  cau.se  a brown 
or  yellowish-brown  stain  to  appear  when  the  strip  is 
])laceil  in  the  sidphide  solution.  In  this  way  the  rate 
or  si)eed  of  fixation  of  a fixing-bath  may  be  determined, 
for  a strip  treated  in  this  way  is  com])letely  fixed  if  it 
does  not  discolor  in  the  std])hide  solution. 

The  result  of  this  test  does  not  indicate,  however,  that 
a large  i)rint  will  fix  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  a small 
test-strip.  It  is  impossible  to  ensure  complete  fixation 
over  a large  surface  in  the  same  time  indicated  by  a 
small  test-strip,  and  when  a nuud)er  of  prints  are  being- 
fixed  the  time  will  be  still  slower.  The  best  wa.v  to 
arrive  at  a margin  of  safety  for  a fixing-bath  is  to  make 
a test  as  outlined  aljove  for  a fresh  bath.  If  a partly- 
used  bath  is  then  tested  and  found  to  require  twice  as 
long  to  fix,  it  is  sufficiently  exhausted  to  be  discarded  as 
unsafe  for  use. 

There  is  also  a question  which  arises,  at  times,  as  to 
the  rate  of  fixation  atul  the  strength  of  the  bath  that  will 
give  the  greatest  fixing-efficiency.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  has  always  had  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  fixing  formulas,  and 
with  very  rare  exception  these  alwiiys  call  for  a 2.5%,  or 
one  to  four  solution  of  hypo. 

'Phe  idea  that  the  more  hyjx)  ,you  put  into  a fixing- 
bath  the  faster  it  will  fix  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  rate 
of  fixation  increases  up  to  a concentration  of  about  -t-0%, 
bc.vond  which  it  decreases,  until  with  a concentration 
of  Sl)%  or  i)0%  a film  or  plate  will  refu.se  to  fix  at  all. 
;Vs  a result  of  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  a 25% 
or,  at  the  outside,  a .‘10%  .solution  is  the  mo.st  econom- 
ical. That  is,  it  is  better  to  use  a bath  of  this  .strength 
and  throw  it  away  when  it  has  become  stained  and  is 
slow  in  its  fixing-action,  than  to  attenqit  to  use  a 
K)%,  .solution  until  it  becomes  exhausted.  Two  20% 
fixing-baths  wouM  do  their  work  more  efficiently  and 
correctly  fix  a greater  number  of  negatives  than  would 
be  i)ossible  with  one  40%  bath.  Hut  the  25%  .solution 
usually  recommended  has  been  found  by  lest  and  by 
experience  to  be  mo.st  efficient,  so  don't  waste  good 
hypo  by  trying  to  make  it  stronger. 

If  there  is  any  s|)ecial  reason  for  fixing  a few  negatives 
\-ery  quickly  without  regard  to  expense,  then  the  40% 
solution  will  l>e  found  to  give  the  maximum  of  speed. 
For  general  work,  however,  and  for  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  stick  to  the  25%  solnlioii  recom- 
mcmied  by  the  manufacturers.  I'sc  it  until  rea.sonably 
exhausted  and  then  discard  it  for  ;i  fresh  bath. 


Chemically  Clean 

Mysterfous  defects  in  negativ'es  or  prints  may  often 
arise  from  a lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  novice 
who  fintls  himself  carrying  out  operations  which  de- 
mand a much  liigher  standard  of  cleanliness  than 
any  others,  at  least  in  common  use.  Take  so  simple 
a thing  as  stirring  a solution  to  get  some  solid  to 
dissolve  quickly,  .says  The  Amateur  Photographer 
editorially.  One  may  be  tempted  to  do  it  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  such  as  a brush-handle.  If  this  has 
never  been  used  to  stir  a solution  before  and  is  known 
to  be  clean,  no  harm  will  result;  but  if  it  has  been  used 
to  stir  anything  else,  since  wood  is  an  ab.sorbent 
material,  it  is  sure  to  convey  some  impurity  from  the 
first  to  the  .second  solution.  It  may  be  a very  in- 
finitesimal amount,  and  the  substance,  even  in  quan- 
tity, may  be  harmless;  but  we  can  never  be  sure. 
Glass  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  stirring,  since 
it  is  very  non-absorbent,  and  not  only  is  easily  cleaned, 
but  easily  shows  when  it  is  not  clean.  A broken  piece 
of  glass  can  be  cut  up  into  a series  of  strips,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  wide,  which  make  capital 
.stirrers;  and  if  after  washing  them  theyare  .stood  up 
in  a jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  they  can  be  kept 
clean  ready  for  use.  The  work-bench  is  a great  source 
of  harmful  dirt.  However  clean  it  is,  the  stopper  of 
a bottle  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on  it  unless  it  is 
one  of  those  sto])pers  which  will  stand  in  such  a way 
that  the  j)art  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  bottle 
does  not  touch  the  bench.  These  are  small  matters 
in  themselves,  but  it  is  only  by  attention  to  these  little 
points  that  we  can  be  sure  of  keeping  both  negatives 
and  prints  free  of  ijuzzding  spots  and  stains. 

Care  of  Photographic  Shutters 

Oil  is  an  engine’s  best  friend,  but  a photographic 
shutter's  worst  enemy,  says  a writer  in  Kodakery. 
Every  iihotographic  shutter  has  bearings,  just  as  an 
engine,  a machine  or  a watch  has,  but  the  bearings  in 
a shutter  work  occasionally — usually  for  only  a fraction 
of  a .second  at  a time,  while  the  bearings  in  engines  and 
machinery  work  continuously — often  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  those  in  a watch  work  without  stopping  for 
many  months.  Hearings  that  are  constantly  in  action 
must,  of  necessity,  be  lubricated. 

Photograiihic  shutters  are  designed  to  work  without 
lubrication;  and  oil.  instead  of  helping  will,  invariably, 
handicai)  them.  A high-grade  watch  has  jeweled  bear- 
ings while  a shutter  has  not.  A watch  is  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  worn  on  the  wrist,  where  its  temperature  is 
kept  fairly  constant.  If  it  was  left  in  a very  cold  room 
for  a few  days,  or  exposed  to  suflden  and  severe  changes 
of  tem])erature,  it  would  not  keep  time. 

A photographic  shutter  is  freely  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  it  is  taken  from  warm  rooms  out 
into  low  temiieraturcs  in  winter,  as  well  as  into  very 
high  temperatures  in  summer.  It  is  expo.sed  to  sudden 
and  .severe  temperature  changes  and  it  is  so  constructed 
that  changes  in  temperature  will  scarcely  affect  it.  If 
it  needed  oil  if  wonM  work  much  slower  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather  and  the  jihotograiiher  would  never  know 
at  what  s])eed-marking  to  set  the  indicator  to  obtain  the 
right  exposure. 

It  is  |)robable  that  more  shutters  are  imt  out  of  onler 
by  oil  than  by  accidents  and  all  other  cau.ses  combined, 
and  after  a shutter  has  been  oiled  it  always  needs  the 
attention  of  the  makers.  The  best  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a photographic  shutter  is  to  keep  its  out- 
sides clean  and  to  let  its  insides  alone.  When  this  is 
done  it  will  usually  render  good  service  for  many  years. 
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Developing  Autochromes  in  White  Light 

1\  an  article  in  the  Xordisk'  Tidxkrift  for  Foiof/rafi. 
Mr.  H.  Bliickstroin  gives  the  result  of  some  ex])eri- 
nients  with  iron-oxalate  developer  which  a]>pear  quite 
surprising  and  seem  likely  to  eclipse  those  obtained 
by  Liippo-Cramer  with  [dienosafranin.  The  desen- 
sitising power  of  iron-oxalate  has  been  known  for  some 
years  among  photographers  and  it  wonhl  seem  that 
by  employing  this  agent  for  developing  ordinary  jilates 
the  use  of  dyes,  that  are  somewhat  difficvdt  to  handle 
at  the  best,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  In  19T2.  Air.  John 
Ilerzberg  recommended  its  use  for  antochromes.  as  he 
found  that  by  using  a preliminary  bath  of  aciil  sulphate 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  antochrome  was  eliminated  and 
he  was  able  to  contimie  the  development  with  a ml 
light  which  previously  had  to  l/e  done  in  complete 
darkness.  It  is  necessary  for  the  iron-oxalate  developer 
to  be  acid,  although  the  original  developers  have  always 
been  alkaline  and  neutralise  the  action  of  a preliminary 
bath.  Aleanwhile.  the  discovery  of  the  desensitising 
power  of  jjhenosafranin  was  so  widely  advertised  that 
the  iron-oxalate  was  forgotten.  However,  several 
drawbacks  were  soon  found  in  the  dye-desensitisers, 
chief  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  color 
from  the  negatives;  for  antochromes  they  are.  of  course, 
quite  unusatde.  Now  the  friends  of  iron-oxalate  have 
again  come  to  the  front  and  Air.  Blackstriim  gives  the 
following  points  in  its  favor:  I'irst.  the  iron-oxalate 

developer  is  in  itself  a desensitiser  equal  to  the  best 
substances  known  of  this  class:  it  is.  therefore,  unneces- 
sary to  add  any  extra  desensitiser.  since  with  it  alone, 
development  can  be  carried  on  with  a comparatixady 
strong  xvhite  light  . .''econd.  although  some  f)f  the  best 
dye-desensitisers  color  the  phf)tographic  coating 
stroncly  and  are  difficult  to  remove,  the  iron-oxalate 
can  be  washed  out  very  easily.  Third,  it  is  also  free 
of  the  so-called  “neighborhood"  effect  which  accom- 
panies other  developers;  it  should,  therefore,  give 
more  correct  results. 

The  iron-oxalate  developer  is  prepared  as  follows 
(Eder): 


.\.  I’otassium-oxalate  (neutral) 10(l|)arts 

Water ftlO  “ 

B.  Iron  sulphate lOil  j)arts 

Water  .300  “ 

Concentrated  sulphuric  aciil j droj)s 


'''upposinc  the  parts  are  equal  to  grammes.) 
Immediately  before  using,  mix  -f  ounces  of  the 
oxalate  solution  A xvith  1 ounce  of  the  iron-solution 
n . pouring  the  latter  into  the  former  and  )wl  the 
contrary  way.  which  wouhl  cause  precipitatimi. 

.\n  autochrome  photograph  xvas  made  of  a color- 
card  consistine  of  'trips  of  colored  paper — red.  yelloxv. 
green,  blue,  violet,  xvhite.  etc.,  xvith  the  strips  the  h>ng 
way  of  the  plate,  xvhich  was  cut  into  three  part'  and 
the  two  outer  pieces  developed  in  the  above  bath  for 
five  minutes  in  complete  darknc";  then  the  midrlle 
portion  was  developed  in  darkness  for  one  minute  and 
then  for  four  minutes  in  white  light  from  a .'!-2- 
eandle  lamp  with  milk-white  lamp  at  .50  centimeter' 


distance,  during  which  the  plate  was  removed  from  the 
bath  and  examined  while  liehl  near  the  laiiq).  .After 
developing,  the  three  j)ieces  were  rinsed  (piickly.  |)laced 
in  the  reversing-bat h and  redeveloped  in  the  usual 
way.  A\  hen  the  three  ])ieees  were  placed  together  and 
examined,  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  found 
between  the  two  developed  in  the  dark  and  the  one 
developed  in  strong  white  light,  the  colors  being  iilenti- 
cal  on  both  sides  of  the  cuts. 

Color-Photography 

■Attemi'ts  have  been  inade  to  introduce  into  Fr.auce, 
particularly  for  .Autochrome-work,  a lens  made  to  the 
requirements  of  a well-known  ophthalmologist.  Dr.  .A. 
Polack,  to  produce  effects  which  approximate  to  tho.se 
of  the  impressionist  painters.  'This  lens  of  aperture 
E I has  its  chromatic  aberration  deliberately  exag- 
gerated, writes  L.  P.  Clere  in  The  lln'linh  Jniinud. 
.Among  the  specimens  shown  by  the  author,  some 
were  ]>lainly  exaiiqiles  of  exaggerated  chromatic  un- 
sharpness,  whereas  others  were  fairly  j/leasant  to  look 
at,  if  examined  from  a sufficient  <listanee.  It  seems, 
however,  that  almost  identical  results  can  be  obtained 
with  the  single  uncorrected  lenses  (anachromats)  or 
doublets  consisting  of  them,  which  Commandant 
Puyo  has  used  for  many  years  with  very  great  success 
in  pictorial  photography. 

AA’e  have  been  hearing  a good  deal  about  dominant 
tints.  es])ecially  blue,  in  .Antochromes.  .Although  the 
best  known  .Autochromists  stick  to  the  use  of  the 
standard  I>umiere  light-filter,  others,  among  them 
some  of  the  most  skilful  i)ractical  workers,  prefer  to 
use  filters  of  slightly  greater  dei)th.  Similar  discus- 
sions taki‘  place  every  now  and  again  at  piiotograi)hic 
society  meetings  resjiectiug  the  best  ilcveloper  for 
.Antochromes.  A\  Idle  some  chauq)ion  the  meto(pdnone 
formula  introduced  by  AIM.  Lumicre  some  years  ago. 
others  strongly  advf>cate  pyrogallic  acid,  used  ac- 
r-ording  to  the  original  instructions  issued  with  the 
.Antochrome  plates  on  their  first  introduction  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Aly  observation  is  that  advocates  of 
both  obtain  perfect  results,  but  it  seenis  certain  that 
under  the  condit  ions  in  which  the  two  develo])ers  .'ire 
respectively  employed,  the  degree  of  exposure  ought 
to  l)c  about  three  times  when  |>yro  is  the  develoixer. 

lieturidng  to  blueness  of  .Antochromes.  this  i)he- 
?iomenon  may  fre(|ueiitly  be  due  to  umlerexiaisure  aris- 
ing from  insufficient  allowance  for  the  Sch warz'child 
law.  AA'hen,  from  any  cause,  such  as  weakness  of  the 
prevailing  light,  use  of  a small  stop.  etc.,  the  illumina- 
tion on  the  |)late  is  reduced  to  a half  or  a (piarter.  it  is 
Usually  thought  that  the  onl\  thing  necessary  is  to 
double  or  quadnq)le  the  exposure,  whereas  the  exposure 
requires  to  be  increased  in  greater  jiroportion.  In 
the  case  of  ordinary  plates  which  possess  considerable 
latitude,  otic  can  neglect  this  plumomenon.  and  all  the 
more  so  for  the  reason  that  the  eye  is  by  no  mea?is 
sensitive  to  variatif)ns  in  the  tonality  of  monochrome 
prints.  Not  so.  unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  .Auto- 
chromes.  ft  would  undoubtedly  be  too  conq)licatcd 
a business  to  ai)ply  the  Schwiirzschild  law  strictly  in 
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the  exposure  of  Autochrome  plates,  but  I may  men- 
tion an  approximate  rule  suggested  by  M.  Busy, 
which  perhaps  will  be  of  practical  service.  It  may  be 
put  in  this  way:  Take  as  the  standard  the  exposure 
recinired  for  Antochromes  at  some  large  aperture  of 
lens,  and  with  bright,  outdoor  light.  Then,  for  every 
variation  from  these  conditions  which,  with  ordinary 
plates,  would  recpiire  doubling  of  the  exposure,  let 
the  corresponding  factor  for  Autochromes  be  2.25  in- 
stead of  2. 

The  Color  of  Lantern-Slides 

In  a lecture  given  before  the  Royal  Photogra])hic 
Society  of  London  early  in  February,  Mr.  J.  Dudle.y 
Johnston  made  some  very  interesting  ob.servations 
regarding  the  making  and  coloring  of  lantern-slides. 
He  recommended  that  slides  should  be  made  by  con- 
tact whenever  po.ssible  to  do  .so;  but,  of  course,  there 
were  times  when  reduction  was  necessary.  In  speaking 
of  different  grades  of  plates  he  [u-eferred  the  Paget 
slow  lantern-plate;  but  other  makes  also  gave  good 
results.  He  remarked  that  the  speed  of  lantern- 
plates  varied  considerably;  for  instance,  Gevaert  warm- 
tone  plates  were  about  half  the  si>eed  of  the  Paget 
plates,  and  IVellington  S.P.C.  about  six  times  slower 
that  Paget.  Although  it  stained  badly,  pyro  was 
unsurpas.sed  as  a developer  for  warm-tone  effects. 
A tem])erature  of  from  70  to  75  degrees,  F.,  with  the 
developer  well  diluted,  gave  the  best  tones.  Adurol 
gave  beautiful  brown  tones  to  the  slides.  Paraphenyl- 
ene-diamine,  recommended  by  some,  gave  brown 
tones;  but  he  thought  the  substance  was  slow'  in  work- 
ing and  [)referred  to  mix  this  formula  with  an  acid- 
amidol  developer. 

Ilis  ])reference  was  for  a thiocarbamide  develo]>er, 
and  he  recommended  its  use.  It  gave  a fine-(|uality 
slide  of  unusual  transparency  and  with  a wonderful 
range  of  color.  He  gave  the  formula  for  the  developer 
he  now  u.ses  as  follows: 

Developeu  “K” 


Water 20  ozs. 

Metol 50  grs. 

Hydroquinone •‘55  grs. 

Sodium  Sulphite  (anhydrous) 240  grs. 


This  was  a stock-solution,  and  for  use  was  made  up 
as  follows: 

Developer  “S” 


Water 1 

Developer  “K” <•  <lrs. 

Ammon.  Carbonate,  10  ])er  cent,  solution  2 drs. 

Potass.  ]}romide,  10  per  cent,  solution.  . . 1 dr. 

Thiocarbamide  solution 00  mins. 

The  thiocarbamide  solution  consisted  of: 

Thi(jcarbamide 0.‘5  grs. 

Amnion.  Bromide H g^s. 

Water 10  o'zs. 


He  thought  that  in  such  a develoiier  it  was  probable 
that  iihysical  and  chemical  development  proceeded 
siile  by  side.  'I'he  factors  which  govern  the  color  of 
the  slide  should  be  so  adjusted  by  careful  ob.servatioii 
and  some  experience,  that  the  <lesired  color  was  obtained 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  necessary  density.  The 
tiiial  color  of  a dry  slide  was  usually  (piite  ditferent 
from  that  of  a wet  one.  'J'he  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion should  be  kept  coustaut  during  the  development. 


and  the  temperature  of  the  hypo  fixing-bath  (hypo 
made  acid  with  potass,  metabisulphite)  should  be  kept 
at  60  degrees,  F.  The  thiocarbamide  developer  often 
gave  surface-markings  on  the  plate;  but  these  could 
be  removed  if  the  jilate  was  held  in  a stream  of  water 
and  rubbed  gentl.y  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Farmer’s 
reducer  was  recommended,  if  reduction  was  neces- 
■sary;  but  caution  was  needed,  e.specially  if  local  re- 
duction was  resorted  to,  as  the  color  of  the  slide  was 
changed  by  this  substance.  As  an  intensifier  for  weak 
slides  acid-metol-silver  was  recommended;  but  it  must 
be  used  carefully  to  avoid  making  stains.  A slide  should 
be  carefully  spotted  before  masking,  and  for  this 
work  a pencil  was  the  proper  tool,  the  hard  retouch- 
ing-pencils being  the  best. 


Focal  Length  and  Bellows -Extension 

Boerne,  Tex.cs,  June  14,  1923. 
Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine; 

In  the  June  number  of  “our”  magazine  I noticed  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Harris  on  the  use  of  elements 
of  non-convertible  lenses.  Mr.  Harris  evidently  has 
a convertible  lens,  regardless  of  what  the  manufacturers 
intended  it  to  be.  Though  never  a.ssociated  with  the 
lens-industry,  I am  sure  that  any  lens  that  has  symmet- 
rical components,  as  Mr.  Harris  reports  his  lens  has, 
must  be  convertible. 

Now  Mr.  Harris,  whom  Photo-Era  files  prove  to 
be  a photographer  of  several  years’  experience,  seems 
puzzled  over  his  lens,  and  confuses  focal  length  with 
bellow.s-extension,  when  he  remarks  that  each  half 
gives  an  image  aljout  twice  the  size  of  the  whole 
lens  and  each  half  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  has  7)^- 
inch  focal  length  (bellow.s-extension)  but  when  placed 
in  rear  of  shutter,  has  10}/2-inch  focal  length  (bellows- 
extension),  and  the  last  four  images  are  equal. 

Many  persons  confuse  these  two  lens-properties,  but 
a study  of  simple  optics  and  lens-properties  will  show 
one  that  when  two  .symmetrical  components  are  used  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm,  the  bellows-extension  is  a con- 
siderable number  of  inches  shorter  than  the  actual 
focal  length  and  the  reverse  is  true  when  the  elements 
are  ))laced  in  the  rear  of  the  iris. 

In  this  manner  I am  able  to  use  a single  half  of  a 
!)C2-iiich  Dagor  (about  17  inches)  with  the  15j^-inch 
extension  of  a Revolving  Back  Graflex  and  have  room 
to  spare  for  focusing  fairly  close  objects — but  the  rear 
half,  left  in  rear  of  barrel,  will  not  focus  infinity  by  some 
inches.  Similarly  with  a 7H-Dogmar  with  components 
of  11  and  14  inches,  rear  and  front  halves.  The  rear 
half  uses  all  the  15-inch  extension  to  focus  infinity ; but 
the  front  half  u.ses  only  about  10  inches  and,  of  course, 
gives  a considerably  larger  image  ow'ing  to  its  greater 
focal  length. 

I once  held  Mr.  Harris’s  impression,  but  w-as  rudely 
awakened  by  a dealer  through  whom  I bought  the 
Dogmar,  1 told  him  it  was  u-seless,  and,  to  jirove  it, 
said  the  rear  lens  with  1.5-inch  focal  length  (I  meant 
extension,  but  didn’t  know  it)  gave  smaller  images 
than  the  front  half  at  10  or  lOj/^-inch  focal  length.  It 
was  then  I was  given  a practical  le.sson  in  apiilied  optics, 
and  al.so  .some  advice  as  to  reading-matter  which  might 
be  helpful.  The  books  referred  to  showed  that  the 
dealer  w'as  right  and  1 had  been  crassly  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  fimdamentals  of  optics  anil  lens-con- 
structiou. 

I hope  this  will  explain  this  little  point  to  anyone 
who  is  puzzled  about  focal-lengths,  bellow.s-extension 
and  image-sizes. 

Cii.uiLES  F.  Hamilton. 


Kit) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


G.  B.  C. — When  a formula  is  given  in  per- 
centage, it  should  represent  the  ijercentage  of  the 
chemicals  in  the  solution.  This  applies  both  to  solu- 
tions of  a liquid  in  a liquid  and  a solid  dissolveil  in  a 
liquid.  For  a 10%  solution  of  litpiids.  take  1 ounce  of 
the  liquid  and  make  up  to  10  ounces  of  water  (or  10  c.c. 
to  100  C.C.).  In  the  case  of  solids,  the  most  commonly 
used  method  is  to  dissolve  1 ounce  in  a little  water 
anti  make  up  to  10  ounces.  Since  1 ounce  avoirdupois 
equals  437.5  grains,  a 1%  solution  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  4.37  grains  of  chemical  in  a little  water  and 
making  it  up  to  1 ounce  by  adding  water. 

E.  S.  A. — A certain  amount  of  added  con- 
trast on  silver-bromide  papers  can  be  obtained  by 
shortening  the  exposure  and  giving  rather  full  develop- 
ment. Silver-chloride  papers,  which  are  largely  used 
for  contact  printing,  must  have  reasonably  correct 
exposure  and  development  if  passable  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  rather  full  exposure  seems  to  assist  in 
getting  the  most  brilliant  results  for  l)lack-and-white 
prints. 

.\.  G.  C. — The  production  of  panoramas  with 
an  ordinary  camera  is  fully  described  in  ‘‘The  Commer- 
cial Photographer",  advertised  elsewhere  in  our  col- 
umns. It  is  not  hard  to  accomplish  if  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken.  However,  a Cirkut  camera  is  a good 
investment  for  many  commercial  men.  especially  in  a 
locality  where  there  are  industrial  plants,  miiung- 
properties,  real-estate  i)romotions.  etc.,  and  for  large 
group-work. 

H.  M.  (i. — Prints  with  a gloss-surface  often 
show  abrasion  marks,  which  many  find  troulde- 
some  to  remove.  piece  of  cotton  dampened  with 
alcohol  and  rubbed  on  a cake  of  Bon  Ami.  such  as  is 
usetl  for  cleaning  windows,  and  then  applie<l  to  the 
print,  will  quickly  and  easily  remove  such  marks,  with- 
out in  any  way  damaging  the  print. 

B.  B.  S.  description  and  plans  for  a con- 
venient and  efficient  darkroom  are  given  in  the 
new  book.  “The  t'cience  and  Practice  of  Photogra])hic 
Printing"  adverti.'ed  on  another  page.  In  the  book  the 
location,  sanitation,  plans,  arrancement,  entrance,  ven- 
tilation. floors,  walls  ami  ceilings,  sink.  heat,  lights,  etc., 
of  a modern  darkroom  for  either  flevcioping  or  printing, 
are  fully  covered.  We  can  supply  the  book  for  s3.00. 

N.  r. — .\  description  of  pinhf)le-photography 
was  given  in  the  January,  ltt-23.  issue  of  Piioto-Er.\ 
M-VG.vzin'e  by  Frank  ( olegrove.  with  several  illustra- 
tions. One  point  claimed  for  y>inholc-photogra]>hv  is  its 
adaptability  to  conditions  in  which  the  desired  i)icture 
could  not  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  lens-outfit 
of  the  amateur.  Whereas,  with  a given  lens  at  a given 
distance  there  is  but  one  picture  of  an  f)bject  which  can 
be  made — as  only  one  will  be  in  focu' — with  the  |)inhole 
an  unlimited  number  of  different  ones  are  available,  as 
the  bellow-  are  extended  or  drawn  in.  This  is  illustrated 
by  two  pictures  made  from  the  same  spf>t.  one  which 
shows  the  whole  of  a building  anrl  the  other  a pf>rtio7i 
of  the  same,  made  with  the  bellows  extended.  You 
can  purchase  pinhole-len-es  from  any  fir-t-class  plK>to- 
dealer. 

M.  .1.  B.  - .\n  inexpensive  portable  portrait- 
lamp  wa-  descrilied  in  the  ,\pril  issue  of  Photo- 


Eu.v  M.tG.vzfXE,  on  page  218.  The  comiilete  cost  was 
given  as  $5.75,  and  it  could  be  made  by  anyone  that 
could  u.se  a soldering-iron.  We  can  furnish  coi>ies  of  the 
,\l)ril  issue  for  25  cents. 

E.  A.  M.  Photographs  of  machinery  are 
usually  blocked,  that  is,  made  with  a pure  white 
background.  This  is  generally  accomiilished  by  having 
a white  sheet  or  other  light  material  held  up  behind  the 
machine  to  he  jjhotographed.  Blocking  out  can  be 
done  <in  the  negative,  and  is  a te<lious  (irocess.  The 
cloth  background  is  much  easier  to  use. 

J.  II.  II. — A developer  for  X-ray  negatives 
is  given  in  the  Photo-M iniaturc  as  follows:  ^^atcr,  20 
ounces;  Elon.  20  grains;  sodium  sulphite,  1 ounce; 
hydroquinone,  SO  grains;  .sodium  carbonate,  1 ounce; 
|)otassium  bromide.  8 grains.  Where  Elon  is  not  obtain- 
able. substitute  Tozol  for  the  cowfu'acd  amounts  of  Elon 
and  hydroipiinone  given  in  this  fonnida.  This  same 
fornuda  is  the  one  rec<7mmendc<l  by  K.  E.  Edmon.son 
in  his  article  on  "Making  Pictures  iu  Total  Darkness" 
on  jiage  305  of  the  June.  1023,  issue  of  this  magazine. 

W.  E.  An  article  describing  some  experi- 
ments with  desensitisers  was  imblisheil  in  the 
March.  ]02.‘i,  issue  of  Piioto-Era  M.\g.\zixe  on  page 
15!),  in  the  .\pril  issue,  pages  217  and  218,  and  in  the 
October,  1022,  issue,  ])age  211. 

J.  McK.  The  best  book  for  a beginner  in 
photography  who  "doesn't  know  which  end  of  a camera 
to  point  at  a scene"  is  iirobably  “The  First  Book  of 
Photograi)hy”  by  C.  II.  Claudy.  who  claims  to  give 
“the  boiled-ilown  essence"  of  the  whole  thing.  This 
can  be  followed  by  a book  like  “Photography  for  the 
Amateur"  by  G.  W.  French.  ( )f  course,  if  you  can  have 
someone  with  a fair  knowledge  of  photography  to 
accompany  you  for  a few  days  and  instruct  you,  per- 
sonally, it  will  be  of  great  help. 


Bromoils  from  .Small  Negatives. 

Iv  practice  there  seems  to  be  a liriiil.  which  is  s<ion 
reached,  to  which  very  small  negatives,  such  as  the 
popular  V('st-|)ocket  size  and  the  single  halves  of  the 
15  X 107  stcrco-platc.  can  be  enlarged  with  satisfactory 
results  uidcss  a considerable  amount  of  finishing  is 
done.  Not  only  do  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  and  an\’ 
little  defects  beemne  unpleasantly  proniincnl,  but 
there  is  ;i  general  tendency  to  flatness,  unless  the 
negatives  are  distinctly  vigorous,  which  is  rarely  the 
case.  In  -uch  circumstances,  remarks  The  Hritish 
.1  otirmil ,\\u‘  Bromoil  ]>rocess  will  be  found  extremely 
useful.  Not  only  can  the  contrasts  be  increased  or 
iliniinishcd  b\-  skilful  bru'hwork.  but  an  agrcc.able 
mezzotint-like  texture  may  be  obt.aiiwd.  which  covers 
up  the  defects  alludi'd  to.  It  ma\-  be  advisable  to 
point  out  to  those  who  have  never  tried  Bromoil  that 
although  no  skill  in  ilrawing  is  needed,  it  i-  vcr\'  neces- 
sary to  have  a keen  ])crccption  of  chiaroscuro,  for  it  i- 
very  easy  to  f.-d-ify  the  tonc-\aluc-  of  ;i  print.  It  is  a 
process  which  is  seen  at  it-  best  in  large  -izc-;  cx<<'i)l 
for  j)rcliminary  trial-  it  i-  not  adr  i-able  to  do  an\ thing 
under  PI  x 12  inche-. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


liOW  OF  MAPLES 


ALICE  H.  HINKLEY 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  U'ords) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  he  helpful  and  courteous. 


Mr.  Mchray’s  iiiclurc  illustrates  the  fact  that 
s])eeial  e(|uipineiit  ami  jiartieiilar  care  are  necessary 
factors  for  correct  work  under  difficult  conditions. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  highly  actinic  quality  of 
the  light  along  the  shore,  the  movement  of  tlie  water, 
the  desired  effect  of  distance,  the  need  of  a correct 
\ iewpoint  and  suitahle  foreground  contribute  to  make 
the  task  a difficult  one.  The  use  of  a suitahle  filter, 
a si)irit-level,  a lens  with  a longer  focus,  correct  timing 
and  a better  lighting  of  the  .subject  would  have  added 
materially  to  tlie  technical  (piality  of  the  work. 

In  composition,  it  is  uidialanced — is  one-sided  and 
iindiie  prominence  is  given  to  the  wood-land.  Ihjw- 
ever,  the  major  fault  is  the  ])urely  locative  title  which 
docs  not  conform  to  the  tlicme  as  presented.  .\m- 
hersllinrg  is  lo.st  in  the  distance;  Lake  Erie  is  .second- 
ary in  interest,  and  the  dilapidated  boat,  by  its  promi- 
nence and  situation,  dominates  the  .scene.  It  is  the 
< cnlcr  of  interest  ami  suggests  “ .Vhamlonment or 
"Washed  Ashore". 

Suggestively,  show  more  of  Ifie  water  and  less  of 
the  shore;  remove  the  boat;  show  the  lake  in  one  of  its 
moods — with  clouds,  if  possible.  Mr.  Murray's 
heach-work  is  good.  'I'he  boat  is  placed  at  the  (iroper 
angle  and  the  drift-wood  .suitably  arranged,  especially 
I he  larger  |)iece,  which  echoes  the  boat.  And,  best  of 


all.  he  left  behind  no  betraying  foot-prints  to  reveal 
the  photographer's  position.  “Ars  est  celare  artem.” 
.1.  W.  Adair. 


My  criticism  of  the  iiictiire  of  “Lake  Erie  below 
Amherstlnirg",  by  Rowe  I).  Murray,  is  not  that  of 
an  expert  jihotographer,  but  of  a beginner  who  is  grop- 
ing along  trying  to  learn  something  of  the  art  of  picto- 
rial ])hotography.  I am,  of  course,  making  many 
blnnders  with  an  occasional  jiicture  of  some  little 
merit — at  least,  in  my  own  eyes.  So  when  1 look  at 
this  jiictnre,  I am  on  familiar  ground;  for  it  looks  like 
so  many  I make  myself.  .\])parently,  the  material 
for  a picture  was  there;  but  Mr.  Murray  failed  to  get 
one.  1 think  I know  just  how  he  felt  when  he  developed 
his  i)late;  for  I.  myself,  have  had  the  same  feeling — of 
something  lacking — so  many  times.  Let  us  .see  if  I 
can  tell  what  is  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  design 
.seems  to  be  all  out  of  balance;  hut  isn't  that  because 
the  boat  is  ])ointing  the  wrong  way?  If  it  were  point- 
ing towards  the  npjier  right  corner  and  thus  leading 
the  eye  into  the  iiictnre,  wouldn't  it  change  the  entire 
balance  and,  consequently,  improve  it  by  just  that 
much?  Then,  after  Mr.  \Iurray  had  swung  the  boat 
around  until  it  pointed  right,  if  he  had  waited  until 
rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  was  low  and 
thus  got  .some  lights  and  shadows  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  that  are  missing  now,  and  had  then  cut  off  enough 
of  the  foreground  to  eliminate  the  old  inece  of  drift- 
wood,  I,  personally,  believe  that  he  would  have  had  a 
real  picture. 


Franklin  (Jray  McIntosh. 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


Mr.  ^Ickr.vy's  picture  of  Lake  Erie  lieloiv  Aniher.st- 
Inirg  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  portray  a pleasing 
scene.  However,  there  are  several  things  in  the  picture 
that  do  not  add  to  the  e.xpected  result.  First,  there  is 
the  horizon  which  is  running  up  hill.  That  could  have 
been  easily  corrected  hy  trimming  the  print.  Then 
there  is  the  piece  of  driftwood  in  the  foreground,  which 
catches  the  eye  and  draws  it  away  from  the  boat,  which 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  the  center  of  attraction.  Then 
the  hazy  day  has  evidently  caused  the  jucture  to  appear 
too  monotonous  and  lacking  in  the  sna])  and  sparkle 
that  one  usually  associates  with  water  in  motion.  I 
believe  that  the  effect  of  the  sun.  with  the  cf)rresponding 
shadows,  should  be  able  to  make  a beautiful  picture  out 
of  the  present  rather  lifeless  print.  I f)nly  hope  that 
Mr.  Murray  has  opportunity  to  try  again  when  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  to  the  production  f)f  a hand- 
some picture. 

L.  Overton. 


I RATHER  like  this  picture;  it  is  simple,  clear  and 
direct.  There  is  no  confusing  mass  of  irrelevant  de- 
tails: no  duplication  of  interest;  all  the  accessories 
harmonise.  It  i>  not  an  ambitious  picture;  but  it 
tell'  its  tale  well.  Simplicity  is  the  essence  of  good 
art.  Barring  certain  defects,  this  is  a very  artistic- 
picture. 

f aptious  critics  will  point  out  that  the  horizon  is 
not  strictly  level — that  the  water  is  too  indistinctly 
rendered — that  the  picture  is  ill  balanced — that  the 
float  i'  too  prominent. 

}’o"ibly  so.  and  I admit  that  I should  have  liked 
the  picture  better  if  the  camera  had  been  less  close 
to  the  boat.  The  latter  a bit  too  prominent.  But 
the  general  conception  of  the  scene  is  admirable,  and 
I congratulate  Mr.  Murray  on  what  might  be  called 
hi'  poetic  sense.  He  has  the  eye  to  see  beauty  in 


sinnile  scene.s,  and  he  has  u.sed  his  camera  to  convey 
his  personal  interpretation  of  what  he  saw  in  this  aspect 
of  nature.  A great  artist  must  necessarily  be  a master 
of  the  technirpie  of  his  art.  Mr.  Murray  seemingly 
is  not  yet  a master  of  the  details  of  i)hotographic  art; 
but  any  man  with  ordinary  jcerseverance  can  learn 
the  necessary  fundamentals  of  ])hologra])hy.  But 
there  are  few  men  in  this  world  who  can  use  knowledge 
as  a medium  to  interjiret  beauty.  .Judging  from  this 
photograph,  I think  Mr.  Murray  is  one  of  these  few 
men . 

E.  L.  ('.  Morse. 


“Lake  Erie  below  .Vaiuerstburg.’’  This  print 
seems  to  lack  something  to  make  it  a))pealing;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  tc>  diagnose  the  trouble  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  print  was  not  made  with  the  water 
level;  the  water  seems  to  be  overtimed,  and  the  foc-iis 
too  far  bac-k.  .Ml  the  weight  is  on  the  left  side  and  the 
jiicture  overbalanced;  the  boat  adds  nothing  nor  do 
the  various  ))ieces  of  flotsam  in  the  left  foreground. 
The  print  would  look  much  better  if  all  of  these  were 
eliminated,  concentrating  interest  on  the  c-lump  of 
trees  in  the  background,  to  whic-h  the  eye  is  carried 
by  the  shore-line.  The  beautiful  Erie  was  not  well 
handled  on  this  occasion.  I’erhaps  the  reproduction 
does  injustice  to  the  i»rinf. 

.1  E.  ( arson. 


Let  us  first  so  trim  the  [)rint  as  to  render  the  hori- 
zon horizontal.  The  cutting  will  be  so  'light,  that 
the  composition  will  not  be  disturbed — nor  need  it  be. 
The  trees  and  the  boat  arc  vcr\-  well  ])laccd,  but  need 
balance.  The  high-water  mark  makes  a very  inter- 
esting line,  f'ftnverging.  as  it  does,  with  the  lines  of 
i Coiiltinuil  r»i  I'fKjr  1GG  ' 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  clarity  of  the  Swiss  atmosphere  is  very  favor- 
able to  the  making  of  technically  good  photographic 
records,  as  exemplified  by  J.  Feuerstein's  realistic  por- 
trayal of  the  old  castle  at  Tarasp,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons.  This  dramatically  pictured  landmark  appears 
as  this  month’s  frontispiece  and  front-cover  decora- 
tion. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  emphasising  the 
subject  of  dominating  interest,  although  one  may  object 
to  the  violent  contrast  of  the  masses  of  sky  and  clouds 
in  the  uppermo.st  parts  of  the  picture.  A capable 
photo-pictorialist  would  have  interpreted  this  alluring 
theme  in  a characteristic  manner — obscuring,  more  or 
less,  the  abundant  detail,  .softening  the  outlines  of  the 
castle  and  clouds,  without  de.stroying  the  general 
character  of  this  truly  typical  Swiss  scene. 

The  merit  of  clear  definition  applies  akso  to  Walty’s 
artistic  Swiss  view  (page  121),  likewise  designed  to 
illuminate  Carine  and  Will  Cadby’s  admirable  camera- 
tour  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  whose  per])etual  charm 
no  one  can  resist.  Say  what  you  will,  surpassed  as  they 
are  by  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  American  mountain- 
ranges  in  grandeur  and  extent,  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
regions  like  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Engadine 
exert  an  influence  on  the  impressionable  tourist  unlike 
any  mountain-region  in  the  world.  Like  thousands  of 
American  travelers  who  have  visited  Switzerland  many 
times,  the  Editor  shares  the  justifiable  enthusiasm  of 
the  Cadbys. 

Will  Cadby’s  picture  of  the  grand  ami  ins]>iring 
Aletsch  Glacier  (page  120)  is  an  artistic  interpretation 
of  this  immense  ice-valley.  It  is — but  read  the  Cadbys’ 
ilescription! 

In  “Summer-Flowers”,  page  122,  one  enjoys  the 
intimate,  personal  touch  of  Will  Cadby,  the  artistically 
sensitive  ijictorialist,  and,  in  the  view's  that  follow,  the 
I)raiseworthy  attempt  to  introduce  this  .same  feeling. 
In  “A  Steej)  Bit  of  Motmtain  Railway”,  page  12(i.  the 
eye  is  afforded  an  unusual  sight  of  the  bf>ld  and  striking 
curve  as  it  de.seends  at  the  mountain’s  side. 

A welcome  bit  of  photograjjhic  humor  is  offered  by 
A.  R.  Hutten,  page  127.  Tlie  supreme  moment  has 
been  well  managed  by  the  artist.  The  arrangement 
and  absence  of  intrusive  objects — yielding  an  admirably 
simple  theme,  are  worthy  of  study  by  some  of  our 
readers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
nece.s.sarily  short  exposure  de])rived  the  result  of  desir- 
able gradation  and  character  in  the  executioner's  coat. 
At  pre.sent,  the  beholder  gets  the  im|)res.sion  that  the 
dog’s  coat  is  very  light  -])robably  a light-tan. 

Data:  Made  out  of  <loors;  -Tuly,  11  a.m.;  bright  sun; 
(>}/2  ^ Century;  ))j/)-inch  Dagor;  stoj),  U.  S.  4;  1 /2() 
•second;  Standard  Polychrome;  pyro;  Artura  i)rinl. 

Among  the  numerous  prints  of  outstanding  artistic 
merit  in  the  exhibition  of  the  International  .Salon  held 
at  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Center.  New  'i'ork  City,  last 
May,  were  two  which  impressed  the  Editor  so  favorably, 
that  he  re(|uested  and  obtained  i)ermission  to  have 
them  published  in  this  magazine.  “The  Romance  of 
Industry”,  by  O.  C.  Reiter,  page  12S,  is  a virile  and 
striking  interpretation  of  the  ])ower  of  industry,  and 
creditable  to  the  fertile  imagination  and  executive  .skill 
of  the  artist. 

Data:  Made  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  .\pril,  .5  p.m.;  cloudy; 


3}4:  ^ ■fM  Graflex;  8-inch  Wollensak  Verito  lens;  stop, 
PV4.5;  1/10  second;  Graflex  Eilm;  pyrocatechin; 

Satista  (Willis  & Clements)  print. 

“Corfe  Castle”,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a theme  of 
an  entirely  different  character — quiet  and  reposeful,  and 
romantic  in  quite  another  way.  It  has  figured  in  the 
early  hi.story  of  England,  when  Edward  the  Martyr  was 
murdered,  and,  later,  when  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
the  Roundheads.  It  occupies  a commanding  and,  in 
the  early  days  of  its  hi.story,  an  impregnable  position. 
The  artist,  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  of  London,  has  invested 
his  subject  w’ith  a becoming  air  of  mystery  and  a high 
degree  of  pictorial  beauty. 

The  speed-pictures,  pages  1,‘50  to  134,  are  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  of  definition  and  convincing 
power  they  represent. 

Data:  “Outlaw  Bill,  Terror  of  Western  Rodeos”, 
page  132;  Made  at  Woodland  Park,  Colorado,  August 
3,  1922,  at  5 p.m.;  334  x 4}4  R.  B.  Auto  Graflex; 
734-hich  anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  E/4.,5;  1/295 
.second;  Eastman  film-pack;  Eastman  film-tank;  print, 
Azo  grade  F,  number  3.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  this  hor.se  has  never  been  ridden,  though  dozens 
of  cowboys  have  tried.  The  man,  shown  a foot  out 
of  the  saddle  in  this  picture,  was  thrown  on  the  next 
jump. 

“Ridin’  ’im  Slick,  Wide  an’  Handsome”,  page  134; 
Made  at  Woodland  Park,  Colorado,  August  2,  1922, 
at  1.30  P.M.;  334  X 434  R-  R-  Auto  Graflex;  7 1/8-inch 
anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/295  second; 
cloudy-bright  day;  Eastman  film-pack;  Eastman  film- 
tank;  print  .\zo  grade  F,  number  3. 

“A  Lamlslide” — page  134;  made  w’ith  the  same  kind 
of  C'amera  and  exposure  and  the  same  data,  except  that 
it  w'as  made  at  3 p.m.  w'hen  the  sun  w'as  obscured  by 
clouds. 

“The  Cow  that  .lumped  Over  the  Son” — page  133. 
Same  data  as  No.  3,  except  that  it  was  snapped  at 

2.45  p.m.  anil  printed  on  Azo  grade  F,  number  4. 

“On  Mile  Eight” — page  131;  made  on  the  “world’s 

highest  motor-drive”,  the  Pikes  Peak  auto  highway,  at 
about  11.500  feet  altittide.  September  4,  1922,  at 

10.45  A.M.;  faint  sun;  334  x 434  R-  R-  Auto  Graflex; 
734->iit'h  anastigmat  Tes.sar  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/295 
second;  Eastman  film-pack;  Eastman  film-tank;  print, 
Azo  grade  F,  number  3;  speed  of  car  about  40  miles  per 
hour  on  curve. 

“Skidding  on  Death  Curve” — page  130;  same  data 
excc|)t  that  exposure  was  made  at  about  11.30  a.m. 
under  faint  sun,  and  the  image  was  enlarged  on  brilliant 
velvet  Bromide  paper.  Two  men  killed  on  this  curve 
during  tryouts. 

“Excuse  My  Dust!” — page  131;  made  on  a cloudy- 
bright  day,  September  4.  1922;  Premo  No.  12;  334- 
inch  focus  anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  sto]>,  F/4.5;  1,200 
.second;  Eastman  film-pack  developed  in  Eastman  film- 
tank.  Eidarged  from  a 234  x 334  negative  on  Brilliant 
\elvet  Bromide.  Car  speed  about  55  miles  per  hour; 
Time  of  day,  high  noon. 

The  group  of  an  eminent  ]>hotographer  and  his  pet 
dog,  page  137,  is  a combination-print.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  [lorlrait  of  “Sir  Toby”  in  the  original  negative. 
Mr.  Eickemeyer  made  a separate  and  better  negative 
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and  pasted  a print  over  the  corres])onding  sj)ot  in  the 
original  enlargement  and  then  photographed  tlie  result 
on  an  8 X 10  plate. 

Data;  original  negative  of  Mr.  Eickemever — and 
"Sir  Toby"'  invisible;  ;i  p.m.;  bright,  clo.uly  day: 
Eastman  8 x 10  view-camera;  H.  & L.  R.H.  lens;  stop, 
E IG;  8 X 10  Stanley  plate;  11  x 11-  enlargement  on 
Eastman  Bromide. 

“Sir  Toby",  so  named  after  Sir  Toby  in  "Twelfth 
Xight”,  is  a distinguished  dog  and  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States  through  his  i)hotograph  in  the 
group  on  the  sand-dunes  of  N*ew  .Jersey,  where  he  is 
shown  as  l>eing  photographed  bv  a vonng  laflv  holding 
a Kodak.  He  is  known  among  connoisseurs  through 
his  winning  three  blue  ribbons  at  the  dog-show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Chib  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
New  York.  10-21.  “Sir  Toby's"  total  winnings  at  dog- 
shows  are  fourteen.  Hence,  he  is  a dog  of  quality — 
an  exemplary  specimen  of  the  best  old  English  sheep- 
dog in  the  worhl.  Mr.  I-hckemeyer  ilescribes  "Sir 
Toby"  as  the  most  delightful  of  companions — with  so 
nice  a disposition  and  so  well-mannered  that  everybody 
is  very  fond  of  him.  The  old  ICnglish  sheepdogs  are  in 
a class  by  themselves,  and  there  is  a saying  among 
owners  of  this  breed  that  “once  a liobtail  alwavs  a 
bobtail." 

In  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  many  Hower- 
photographers,  particularly  those  of  little  experience. 
I’hoto-Er.v  iM.vGAZiNK  presents  a well-written  and  ably 
illustrated  article  on  wild  flowers.  The  last  important 
article  on  this  popular  subject  that  a])peared  in  these 
pages  was  by  the  eminent  mountain  and  flower-photo- 
grapher, Kenneth  Hartley,  eight  years  ago.  Text  and 
photographs  were  so  superb,  that  since  that  time  no  spe- 
cialist seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  prepare  and  offer 
Photo-Eua  a similar  article.  Of  course,  the  World 
War  intervened  and  there  was  a lull  in  that  field  of 
acti'.ity.  Several  efforts  have  been  made,  however, 
by  ambitious  cameri-.ts;  but  none  appealed  to  us  as 
worthy  the  consideration  of  onr  readers  until  the 
arrival — several  months  ago — of  a carefully  ]>repared 
paper  by  Cornelia  Clarke.  This,  the  Ivlitors  feel  cer- 
tain, will  please  and  instruct  1’hoto-ICra  readers  gen- 
erally. The  photogra[)hs.  themselves,  are  admirable  in 
selection  and  technique.  “Mullein".  ])age  1ft,  is  truly 
a marvel  of  realistic  jffiotography.  Nothing  surjiass- 
ing  it  has  ever  adorned  a page  in  this  publication. 

Data:  “I’ink  Lady's  Slipper  " — page  ltd;  May.  10.80 
A.M.;  sun;  flowers  were  in  shadow  of  house;  (i'2  ^34 

(,'entury  Camera.  No.  2;  10-inch  Voigtiander;  stop, 
E lf>;  quick  bulb-expo'ure;  Seed's  Ortho;  pyro:  print. 
\zo  No.  2 Glo'sy. 

“Morning-Glory  " ‘Morning-tilory  Inn.  where  Elies 
are  taken  in.'  — page  Ifi);  .Vugust.  8 a.m.;  sun;  same 
camera;  12-inch  Dalhneyer  .OD;  stop.  F Ki;  no  color- 
screen:  one  second;  sanie  plate,  developer  and  pa])er. 

"Bloodroot" — i>age  Itl;  made  in  dining-room; 
May.  11  a.m.:  litdit  sim  outside;  Voigtiander  lens  at 
F IG;  7.5  seconds;  same  plate  and  tleveloper:  ]>rint. 
Vzo  No.  f Hard  Glossy. 

"Hepaticas  in  Bloom  " — page  1 12;  made  in  dining- 
room; .\pril.  1 P.M.;  sun  outside;  Voigtiander  lens  at 
J IG;  00  seconds;  same  plate  and  develoj)er;  print. 
\7X>  No.  S (ilo-'V. 

"Hepaticas  ,\'leep" — page  M2;  same  data  as  j>re- 
eeding.  except  that  it  was  photographed  one  hour 
earlier. 

"Tall  White  tientians"  -page  14.8;  marie  in  marl 
through  the  wootls;  ,\ugU't.  2 P.M.;  bright  sun;  heavy 
trees  all  around;  same  camera:  Dallmeyer  .81);  at  stop 
F IG;  2 seeonrU;  Seetl  80  Gilt  Edce  ; jiyrrc  print. 
,\zo  No.  2 Glos-y. 


"Mullein" — page  Ml;  Oi-tober,  .8.80  p.m.;  snn;  jrlant 
in  sharlow  of  bank;  same  camera,  lens,  stop,  plate, 
rleveloper  anti  ])rint  as  preceding;  1 .secontl. 

“Gay  F'eathers" — page  14.5;  .July,  .8  p.m.;  thin  cloud 
in  sky;  same  camera;  "^oigtliiniler  lens;  stop  Jt'/lli; 
(|nick  bnlb-ex])osure;  Serai  Ortho;  pyro;  print,  Azo 
Sfo.  .8  Glossy. 

“Indian-i)ipc" — [>age  14.5;  maile  in  woods  near  Green- 
ville, Iowa;  August,  11  a. At.;  sunny  day  in  deep  woods; 
same  camera,  lens  anil  stop  as  preceding;  Seed  .80  (Gilt 
Etlge)  ; ityro;  print,  .Vzo  Hard  N Glossy. 

.VI!  these  flower-pictures  were  iihotograithcrl  by  Miss 
Clarke  near  her  home  in  Iowa.  In  none  of  them  dirl 
she  use  a color-.screen  or  ray-filter. 

The  famous  roek-bouiul  coast  of  New  Englanil 
begins  really  at  Marbleheatl — ;i  short  ilistance  north 
of  Boston.  It  is  broken,  here  and  there,  by  long, 
Iteantifnl  beaches,  many  of  them  near  jioimlar  summer- 
resorts,  of  which  Mt.  Desert  (pronounce,  Mt.  Dez'-ert) 
is  tpiite  famous.  On  it  is  situateil  the  well-known  town 
of  B;ir  Harbor  with  its  nnmerous,  beautiful  summer- 
homes,  ami,  on  its  southern  part,  the  somewhat  recently 
establisheil  government  reservation,  LaFayettc  Na- 
tional Park.  ,Vt  the  east,  iVIt.  Desert  faces  Erenchniiin's 
Bay  in  which  lie  .several  heavily  wooded  islands,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  which  is  Iron  Bonml  Island. 
.Vbont  thirty  years  ago,  the  Editor  used  to  make  camera- 
trips.  in  a canoe  from  Bar  Harbor,  to  these  islands  and 
selected  for  his  special  consideration  rock-bonnd  Iron 
Bound  Island,  iiictured  (aceonling  to  a thirty-year  oM 
negative)  on  page  MG  — in  deference  to  a wish  cxpresseil 
by  several  interesteil  sultscribers.  Somewhere,  in  one 
of  his  innumerable  and  inaccessible  ])hoto-il;ita  books, 
the  Editor  has  recorded  the  details  of  the  making  of 
this  old.  but  still  interesting,  jihotograph.  He  remem- 
bers, however,  that  he  useil  a .5  x 8 |>late-camera  fitted 
with  his  still  matchless  Voigtiander  Wide  .Vngle  Eury- 
scojie  (because  of  its  remarkably  beautiful  definition), 
a Carbutt  plate  and  i),yro  tleveloper.  The  luilftone  was 
maile  from  the  origin:il  albumen  print. 

.Vs  an  apology  for  offering  an  oltl-fashioneil  picture, 
the  Publisher  has  aihleil  a sitiriteil  marine — a scene 
photographeil  aceonling  to  the  i>resent-ilay  iilea  of 
artistic  inter|)retation.  page  147.  The  beholili'r  will 
linger  ailmiringly  anil  meilitatingly  over  Mr.  Baker's 
eminently  successful  marine,  ami  note  approvingly  the 
unsharp  outlines  of  the  foaming  waters,  the  excellent 
graihitions  ami  true  v.alues. 

Data;  .Inly.  .5  p.m.;  bright  light;  4 x .5  Graphic:  7-inch 
Wollensak  Verito;  stop,  F/4;  .5-time  color-screen;  1 .5 
secontl;  Cramer  D.C.  Iso.  Inst.;  Cramer's  pyro-aeetone 
tleveloper;  8 x It)  enlargement  on  .Vrtiira  Carbon  Black; 
rough  mat;  jtietnrc  maile  near  Mitrblehetnl.  Mtissti- 
chiisetts. 

.Vriington  Street  ("hurch.  page  148.  This  is  a mere 
reeonl — to  ilemonstrate  that  ;t  picture  of  this  well- 
known  eilifice  e,an  be  maile  entirely  free  of  obstructions 
or  incongruities  of  any  kiml.  .V  little  experience  may 
be  necessary,  however,  in  onler  to  overcome  certain 
ole-taeles.  The  lii'tanee  from  viewpoint  to  top  of 
peiliment  was  about  17.5  feet.  :iml  the  height  from 
'treet-level  to  to]>  of  'pire  17.5  fi-et.  lienee,  the  lens- 
front  w;is  r.iiseil  eon'iilcra bly  ami  the  camera  ilireeteil 
iipwaril'  at  an  angle  of  about  lifteen  ilegrees.  causing, 
as  may  be  noticed,  slight  ilistorlion.  The  weather-vane 
on  to[>  of  the  spire  ei>ulil  not  be  inelmleil,  ,\  wiile- 
angle  lens  woiilil  ha ve  inelmleil  Ihi' feature,  also  nearby 
advertising  signs,  pedestrians  and  automobiles  tparked. 
held  up  by  traflie-offieer.  and  whizzing  by  . However, 
all  undesirable  objects  could  be  trimmed  away  in  the 
resultant  print.  The  [lieture  was  made  from  a window 
on  the  fourth  floor.  204  Hoylston  Street  uifliee  of 


J.  Wm.  Rodgers,  professional  photo-finisher),  with  Mr. 
Rodgers’  courteous  consent. 

Data:  August  3,  9.55  a.m.;  cloudy  (the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  the  clouds  just  before  the  moment 
of  exposure);  Eastman  No.  3A  (Autographic)  Kodak 
(33^x534);  Ea.stman  R.R.  lens;  stop,  E/lh;  lens  set 
at  100  feet;  quick  bulb-exposure,  Eastman  Kodak 
film;  pyro;  glossy  print  for  reproduction. 

The  view  of  Arlington  Street  Church,  page  148, 
shows  the  possibility  of  photographing  the  spire  (Chan- 
ning  Tower)  in  a natural  setting  of  foliage,  thereby 
concealing  adjoining  buildings  and  signs,  also  traffic, 
pedestrians  and  other  annoying  features.  Made  near 
southern  end  of  pond. 

Data-  August  3,  9.35  a.m.;  sun,  passing  clouds; 
camera,  etc.,  same  as  preceding,  except  e.xposure,  1/25 
.second;  middle  part  of  negative  used. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Her.ilded  by  two  marine-pieces,  the  piece  de 
re.ns-tance  now  makes  its  appearance — page  151.  Lover 
of  nature  that  he  is,  William  S.  Davis  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  capture  the  radiant,  spectacular  sun- 
burst he  observefl  on  a stormy  day,  last  October.  His 
experienced  eye,  guided  by  true  artistic  perception, 
enabled  him  to  select  the  proper  moment  when  the 
large,  brilliant  masses  yielded  a w'ell-composed  picture. 
It  is  doubtful  that  a more  magnificent  aquatic  spec- 
tacle coidd  be  imagined,  and  our  artist  proved  an  ade- 
quate master  of  the  resources  at  his  command. 
Numerous  have  been  the  attempts  to  perpetuate, 
photographically,  similar  scenes;  but  the  camerists 
were  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion — 
the  results  either  lacked  clearness  of  definition  and 
careful  spacing  or  revealed  signs  of  unpreparedness  and 
lia.ste.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  opportunity  left 
for  criticism;  there  is  only  a call  for  un.stinted  praise. 
The  ])ictnre  suggests  the  Riblical  words  of  the  Divine 
Creator — “Let  there  be  light!"  and  there  was  light. 

Data:  Scene,  off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  stormy  October  day;  3.30  p.m.;  334  x 434  home- 
made folding  camera  equipped  with  (i-inch  Ilex 
Anastigmat;  stop,  F/0.3;  1/25  second;  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso  plate;  pyro;  enlargement  on  Eastman  Portrait 
Bromiile  paper.  Grade  D,  Rough  mat;  supplementary 
title,  by  Mr.  Davis,  “The  Lamp  of  Day  hangs  o’er  the 
Deep." 

“Outward  Hound”,  liy  the  ever  resourceful  and 
vigilant  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  page  152,  gave  the  jury 
such  pleasure  on  account  of  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  the  theme,  that  its  members  had  much  difficulty  to 
decide  whether  it  or  Mr.  Davis’  “Sunburst"  should  be 
entitled  to  the  first  \mze.  The  different  objects  are 
here  .seen  artistically  assembled,  yielding  admirable 
])erspective  and  fine  atmo.spheric  quality. 

Data:  Made  in  Harbor  of  New  York  from  Staten 
Island  ferrv;  May,  9 a.m.;  bright  light;  no  color-screen; 
334  A-  434 'IL  H.'Auto  Graflex;  7-inch  Verito;  at  F/S; 
1/49  .second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen;  pyro;  print, 
Cyko  Platt;  part  of  negative  used  for  enlargement. 

One  of  several  excellent  sj)irited  motives  might  have 
been  selected  for  the  third  jjrize;  but  all  had  been  done 
and  published  before.  Hence  the  jury  chose  A.  C. 
G.  Allison’s  unconventional  and  ])leasing  theme,  “A 
Calm  Aflernoon”,  page  153.  The  artist  showed  excel- 
lent judgment  in  inclmling — in  its  present  ])osition  in 
the  picture  -the  little  , sail-boat  in  the  distance.  If  the 
student  in  |)ictorial  composition  will  place  a finger  over 
the  dark  object,  he  will  apjjreciate  the  result  of  the 
momentary  absence  of  this  re(juire<l  tjalance.  In 


arrangement  and  tonality,  the  picture  is  a success, 
even  if  there  is  an  obvious  superfluity  of  sky-space. 

Data:  September;  5.40  p.m.;  dull  light;  334  x 434 
R.  B.  Tele.  Graflex;  734-inch  B.  & L.  Tessar  Ic;  stop, 
F/5.0;  1/50  second;  Film-Pack;  M.  Q.;  enlarged  on 
Wellington  paper;  subject  made  in  Rhode  Island. 


Beginners’  Competition 

In  “Spring”,  page  157,  the  young  picture-maker — 
Richard  B.  Chase — did  well  to  include  as  much  of  the 
foreground  as  he  did.  It  is  a good  example  of  uphill 
perspective  and  gives  the  necessary  sense  of  height  to 
his  picture,  whose  claim  to  pictorial  interest  is  estab- 
lished by  a bright  and  interesting  sky.  No  data  sup- 
plied by  the  maker. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  participants  in  our  “Architectural’’  competition 
will  draw  inspiration  from  U.  M.  Schmidt’s  masterly 
composition — “A  Night-Study”,  page  154.  Data: 
October,  10  p.m.;  complete  darkness  outside;  5x7 
view-camera;  73^-inch  B.  & L.  Ic  Tessar;  at  F/5.6; 
15  minuies-,  Eastman  Portrait  Film  Par  Speed;  Elon; 
Artura  Carbon  Black  enlargement. 

For  Our  Contributing  Critics 

Our  helpful,  critical  friends  are  not  going  to  have  easy 
sailing  all  the  time.  They  will  do  well  to  point  out  the 
flaws  in  Alice  H.  Hinkley’s  engaging  but  by  no  means 
impeccable  winter-scene,  on  page  162.  The  maker  of 
this  picture  craves  no  indulgence  from  O.  C.  C. 
She  is  eager  to  learn  how  to  improve  her  work  with 
the  camera.  Data:  January,  9 .4.M.;  clear  sunlight; 
Box  Brownie,  2A;  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens;  fixed 
focus;  used  at  largest  aperture;  instantaneous;  film; 
M.  H.;  print,  Azo  4,  F,  glossy. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 

the  surf,  at  one  of  the  .stronge.st  points  in  the  picture- 
space,  it  makes  a beautiful  arrangement.  But  the 
lines  of  surf  are  so  nearly  lost  in  the  uniform  tone  of 
the  water,  that  undue  effort  is  needed  to  discern  them. 
Less  uniformity  in  the  water — more  .shadow  in  the 
near-side  of  the  waves,  and  a less  cottony  appearance 
of  the  foam — would  supply  the  needed  balance  and 
strengthen  the  composition  appreciably.  A shorter 
exposure  would  have  given  this.  In  making  water- 
■scenes,  i)articularly,  care  should  be  u.sed  to  avoid  over- 
exposure.  It  is  possible  that  printing  on  a more  con- 
trasty paper  would  correct  this  tonal  defect.  If  so,  a 
truly  beautiful  print  would  result.  Years  ago,  I used 
to  wander  along  a similar  lake-shore,  and  I know  how 
adequate  the  interpretation  would  be. 

Bert  Leach. 


“Seeing  Things  ” 

Cubist — “Yon  don’t  like  my  pictures?  Well,  I 
])aint  things  just  as  I see  them.” 

Critic — “But  you  oughtn’t  to  jiaint  when  you  see 
things  like  that.” — BuUctiu  of  Photography. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Is 

The  Light-struck  Film 

Hottomlv  had  just  detached  his  .5x7  folding-camera 
from  the  tripod,  having  secured  a successful  ten-second 
exposure  of  a lieantifnl  wood-interior.  .Vfter  carrying 
the  camera  a little  while,  he  thought  that  he  hearil  a 
slight  rattle  near  him.  He  stopjjed  and  listened.  The 
noi.se  was  not  repeated.  A moment  afterwards,  he 
cleared  a fallen  tree  in  his  path  and,  as  he  lamled  heavily 
on  his  feet,  he  heard  the  noise  again,  hut  it  was  more 
pronounced.  He  investigated  and  found  that  it  was 
something  that  had  become  loose  in  the  film-chamber. 
He  was  puzzled.  He  did  not  dare  oi)cn  the  back  and 
look  inside,  although  he  had  wound  nj)  the  last  (the 
sixth)  exposure.  Hecxamined  the  bottom  of  the  camera 
and  discovereil  that  the  tripod-socket  plate  attached 
on  the  inside  of  the  film-chamber  had  become  loosened, 
in  .some  way.  and  was  ambling  freely  inside,  no  doubt 
scratching  the  film.  To  his  increasing  horror  he  noticed 
that  all  the  time  direct  daylight  was  ixmring  into  the 
film-chamber  through  the  circular  hole  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  tripod  .screw-socket,  and  fogging  his  pre- 
cious wood-interiorl  He  quickly  ijressed  the  l)ottom  of 
the  camera  closely  to  his  body  and  wound  uj)  the  end 
of  the  film.  He  turned  the  key  several  times  for  good 
measure.  Keeping  the  camera  tightly  jjressed  to  his 
chest  with  the  left  hand,  he  was  free  to  .search  his 
pockets  for  a bit  of  paper.  Luckily,  he  found  a folded 
sheet  of  soft,  green  paper.  Crouching  low  on  the 
ground  and  bending  forward,  lest  the  least  amount  of 
light  should  find  its  way  into  the  camera.  Bottomly 
succeeded  in  plugging  up  the  screw-hole.  This  done, 
he  breathed  more  freely,  but  was  still  worried.  As  he 
arose  from  the  ground,  he  was  greeted  with  a peal  of 
laughter.  .\  number  of  camerists,  ahso  in  quest  of 
pictures  of  the  woods,  had  observcfl  his  queer  antics 
on  the  ground  and  were  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  AVith  no  little  embarrassment,  Bottomly 
explained  what  hail  happened.  When  they  told  him 
that  the  Eastman  X.  C.  film  was  safely  protected  by 
a piece  of  opaque,  brown  paper  bearing  the  black  ex- 
posure-numbers which  were  visible  through  the  small, 
circular  window  on  the  back  of  the  camera — a circum- 
stance Ihittomly  in  his  anxiety  had  entirely  over- 
looked— the  now  happily  enlightened  camerist  ex- 
claimed. “Thanks,  boys.  You've  saved  my  life!" 


The  New  Boss  on  the  ,Ioh 

LE.cmxG  New  York  sturlio-proprietor  followed 
I’irie  MacDonald's  advice  and  took  his  first  long  vaca- 
tion in  many  years.  He  went  on  the  Ix-viathan  to 
fhirope.  During  his  absence  his  son — a successful 
lawyer  and  equally  successful  camerist — came  on  from 
Kansas  C ity  to  take  charge  of  the  business.  f)ne  day. 
the  newly-installed  boss  visited  the  printing-room, 
hyvervbody  was  busy  excepting  a healthy-looking 
lad  who  was  lazily  leaning  against  a huge  box  and 
softly  whistling.  “How  sly  I am!  " The  new  lio's 
paused  anil  looked  at  him;  but  the  boy  kept  merrily 
on.  “ \A  hat  do  they  pay  you  a week?  " he  asked  sternly. 
“Eight  dollar-!''  replied  the  boy  and  resumed  his 


musical  jiastimc.  Taking  the  .stated  amount  from  Ids 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  the  whistling  boy,  the  boss 
remarked:  “Here's  a week's  pay.  Now  get  out  and 

don't  ever  come  back!  " d'he  lad  looked  surprised, 
lU'omptly  pocketed  the  money  and  was  gone.  .After  a 
moment's  reflection,  the  studio-])roprictor  pro  Urn. 
walked  downstairs  to  the  office  and  asked  the  recc])- 
tioidst.  “How  long  has  that  boy  worked  here  that 
just  went  out.^“  “That  boy!"  replied  the  rcce|rtion- 
ist.  “Oh.  he  doesn't  belong  here.  He  came  from 
Willoughby’s  with  the  paper  1 telephoned  for." 


A Feminine  Caprice 

0\E  beautiful  day — at  noon-time,  in  .Inly — an 
attractive  young  woman  was  .seen  walking  in  the  Bublir 
Carden  admiring  the  many  beautifni  flower-beds. 
Suddenly  she  stoiipcd.  pressed  a button  of  an  oblong, 
black  box  and  np  flew  the  concealed  mirror  of  her 
vanity-case.  Having  conscientiously  |)owdercd  lier 
nose,  she  closed  the  box.  I’resently  she  stojiped  tiefore 
a ])ictnresque  rockery,  held  the  vanity-box  on  the  level 
of  her  waist,  made  a slight  motion  with  her  right  hand 
and  then  proceeded  to  turn  a button  at  the  side  of  the 
box.  .Approaching  nearer,  the  observer  diseovered 
that  the  young  woman  was  a camerist  and  had  been 
using  a combination  camera  and  vanity-case!  The 
observer  had  heard  of  a camera-hmeheon-box — de- 
scrilied  in  Photii-Eha  some  time  ago;  but  a camera- 
vanity  case  appeared  to  him  the  limit  in  capricious 
camera-construction. 

The  Friendle.ss  Camerist 

■ A-,  the  Editor  was  waiting  for  a car  at  Coolidge 
Corner.  Brookline,  one  beautiful  .Inly  morning,  he 
noticed  his  friend  X.  standing  nearby,  his  Imiky 
camera-outfit  on  the  ground,  near  him.  and  peering 
eagerly  into  each  of  the  numerous.  ])a.ssing  automobiles 
— evidently  in  the  hoi>e  to  get  a friendly  lift  into  Bos- 
ton. He  kept  this  np  for  quite  a while.  Finallw 
he  turned  to  me  saying:  “This  beats  all!  Here  I have 
been  waiting  and  looking  fifteen  minntes  for  some  tnic 
I know  in  the  several  hundred  cars  coming  from 
Brookline  ami  N'ewton.  where  I know  nearly  every- 
body that  owns  a car;  but  I haven't  recognised  a 
soul!”  .At  last,  an  elevated  car  came  along  and  we 
got  aboard. 

Hard  on  the  Amateur 

The  weakly  |>oct : “The  editor  bought  m\'  [locm. 

)de  to  the  .Amateur' — he  was  crazy  to  print  it.  " 

Old  camerist:  “That’s  what  I thoug'it  when  I read 
it!" 

"Look  pleasant,  please",  said  the  phologra])her  to 
his  ' mf)re  or  le-s  fair  sitter.  ( hek!  "It’s  all  over, 
ma’am.  You  m.iy  resume  \our  n;itur;il  c\i)rcssion." 

Eych'inge. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Washington  National  Convention 

It  may  he  a t>it  ijremature  to  say  tliat,  in  several 
respects  the  National  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  rather  disa])pointing,  hut  one  is  led  to  this  con- 
clusion from  re])orts  of  photographers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  There  were  many  splendid  features 
and  there  was  much  to  commend;  hut  somewhere 
something  failed  to  arou.se  the  convention  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  that  is  .so  es.sential  to  the  sviccess  of  a 
gathering  of  this  kind.  From  all  that  may  he  learned, 
those  who  were  officially  connected  with  the  convention 
did  their  part,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  did  theirs 
and  those  photographers  who  attended  tried  to  do 
theirs  to  make  the  convention  a success.  Evidently, 
as  one  man  said,  it  was  not  a convention  year.  Nothing 
<lefinite  has  heen  done  with  regard  to  where  the  Itl'il 
convention  will  he  held.  This  matter  is  left  to  the 
incoming  hoard.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  take  office  on  Sei)temher  1,  lO'iS;  Clarence  SteaiTis, 
president,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Win.  II.  Manahan,  .Ir., 
1st  vice-))resident,  Hillslioro,  N.H.;  J.  II.  Rrakehill, 
■id  vice-president,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Alvah  C.  Town- 
send, treasurer,  Lincoln,  Neh.  (re-elected);  S.  R.  Camp- 
hell,  Jr.,  secretary.  No.  7*22  Rond  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  (reappointed);  Leigh  F.  Wyckotf,  ch.  com. 
sect..  No.  714  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jas.  E. 
Reedy,  ch.  mfrs.  hu..  No.  lOOli  Lyndale  Ave.,  Minne- 
a])olis,  Minn,  (re-elected). 


New  England  Convention,  Maplewood,  N.H. 

Ag.mx  we  call  attention  to  the  New  England  Con- 
vention which  is  to  he  held  at  Maplewood,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Seiitemhcr  18  to  21,  inclusive.  According  to 
Eric  Stahiherg,  .secretary,  a splendid  program  has  heen 
lireparcd  which  includes  demonstrations  and  lectures 
hy  .lolm  Garo,  E.  L.  Painter,  Pirie  MacDonald,  Will  II. 
'I'owles,  Will  C.  Noetzel,  J.  Chester  Bushong  and  other 
well-known  men.  J'he  manufacturers  will  he  repre- 
scnteil  as  usual  and  will  have  much  of  interest  and  value 
to  show.  There  will  he  op])ortuuities  for  amateur 
])hotographers  to  attend  and  thus  to  gain  the  henefit 
of  the  exceptioiud  program  to  he  presented.  Needle.ss 
to  say,  there  will  he  entertainment  of  many  kinds, 
outdoor  and  indoor,  so  that  tho.se  who  attend  will 
have  four  delightful  and  j)rofitahle  days  up  in  the 
famous  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Tho.se 
of  us  who  were  in  Mai)lewood  last  year,  need  no  urging 
lo  go  again  this  year  and  we  know  that  all  who  do  go 
will  enjoy  every  moment  of  their  stay. 


Novel  Way  to  Announce  a Meeting 

II.  M(  Kionzie,  .secretary  of  the  Duluth,  Minn., 
phologra))hcrs’  organisation,  recently  sent  out  aTi 
announcement  of  a meeting  that  should  cause  the  re- 
cipient to  sit  up  jHid  take  notice.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a roll  of  film,  evidently  cx|)osed  and  ready  to  he 
dcvelopc(l.  On  the  hack  of  the  adilre.ss-tag  was  the 


wording;  “Demonstration  Roll.  Can  he  opened  and 
examined  in  daylight.”  This  announcement,  no  doubt, 
caused  some  surprise;  hut  not  more  than  that  caused 
when  the  spool  of  film  was  unrolled.  Inside,  instead 
of  the  film,  wound  in  with  the  duplex  paper  backing, 
was  a typewritten  call  to  a dinner  and  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  invitation  was  multigraphed  and  the  white 
paper  cut  to  fit  the  spool,  and  the  sheets  glued  to- 
gether to  make  the  long  imitation  roll  of  film.  If  Mr. 
McKenzie  does  not  get  a full  attendance  at  that  particu- 
lar meeting  we  warrant  that  he  will  be  able  to  “pull 
another  stunt”  that  will  wake  up  the  organization 
next  time. 


Photo-engravers  Needed  by  U.  S.  Government 

Applications  will  he  received  until  further  notice. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  IVashington,  D.C.  The  rate  of  pay 
is  9a  cents  an  hour,  plus  the  increase  of  $20  a month 
allowed  hy  Congre.ss.  Workmen  are  needed  in  the 
specialties  of  halftone  and  line  photographer,  stripper 
and  printer,  copper-etcher,  zinc-etcher,  re-etcher  and 
finisher,  prover  and  router.  Competitors  will  not  be 
reipiired  to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  he  rated  on  their  education,  training  and  experience 
on  a scale  of  100,  the  ratings  being  based  upon  the 
competitors’  sworn  statements  in  their  applications 
and  upon  corroborative  evidence.  Full  information 
and  api)lication-hlanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Lhiited  States  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion,  Washington, 
D.C.jOrthe  .secretary  of  the  hoard  of  IT.S.  civil-service 
examiners  at  the  po.st-office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 


Seventh  International  Salon  of  Photography 

IN’der  the  auspices  of  the  Camera  Pictorialists  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Seventh  International 
Salon  of  Photograjiliy  will  he  held  in  the  Gallery  of 
Fine  and  A]>plied  Arts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of 
Hi.story,  Science  and  Art,  Exposition  Park,  October 
1.5  to  November  5,  1923,  inclusive.  Last  day  for 
receiving  jirints  September  2G,  1923.  Entry-forms  and 
further  particulars  may  he  obtained  from  N.  P.  Moer- 
dyke.  .secretary.  Camera  Pictoriali.sts  of  Los  Angeles, 
811  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A “Healthful”  Book 

Not  long  ago.  the  editor  .sent  to  the  printer  the  copy 
for  an  advertisement  of  a mnv  hook,  and  a few  days 
later  received  the  proof.  (Much  to  his  surprise,  the 
description  of  the  hook  read  as  follows:  “The  most 
up-to-date  and  healthful  hook  of  any  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  hromoil  printing  or  hromoil  transfer.”  Now, 
while  the  editor  has  heard  a lot  of  comment  on  the 
use  anil  ahu.se(.^)  of  the  hromoil  iirocess,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a hook  describing  the  jirocess  has  heen 
mentioned  as  “healthful.”  Let's  all  buy  one! 


1()8 


Metol  Poisoning 

Some  interesting  experiences  of  metol  poisoning  were 
forthcoming  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  last 
month,  in  the  course  of  a discussion  on  a paper  on  the 
preparation  of  metol  and  its  homologues,  hy  Mr.  W. 
F.  A.  Ermen.  Some  of  the  descrijitions  of  the  effects 
of  metol  as  handled  in  the  laboratory  were  f|uite  ap- 
palling, says  a writer  in  a Rritish  cotemporary.  Its 
principal  mischief  is  a pustular  eruiition,  which  remains 
very  irritating  and  painful  for  several  days,  on  the 
parts — mostly  the  hands,  of  coiir.se — which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  substances  used  in  metol  ijrcparation. 
There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  condition  except 
time.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  affected 
out  of  any  warmth,  for  a rise  in  temperature  causes  an 
intolerable  feeling  of  burning.  Mr.  Ermen  was  so  trou- 
bled after  some  of  his  work  on  the  metol  homologues 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Madeira  to  recuperate.  Some 
creamy  lotion  applied  to  the  hands  at  night  brought  a 
certain  amount  of  relief,  fine  member  mentioned  that 
in  handling  irritant  chemicals  he  had  found  in  his  own 
laboratory  that  any  trouble  was  avoided  by  .saturating 
the  hands  in  some  acid  before  attempting  to  employ  the 
chemicals,  and  afterwards  washing  the  hands  in  suc- 
cessive solutions  of  acid,  more  and  more  dilute,  and 
Bnally  in  clear  water.  To  wash  the  hands  in  soa])  anil 
water  immediately  after  dealing  witli  irritant  chemicals 
greatly  intensifies  the  troulde.  Fortunately  for  photo- 
graphers in  general,  the  majority  seem  to  be  immune. 


“His  Master’s  Voice” 

Editor  I’hoto-Er.v  iM.vo.vzixE: 

I .XXI  enclosing  herewith  a photograph  showing  the 
English  bulldog  owned  by  Edgar  ('.  Gause  of  Kennelt 
>fjuare.  Pa.,  who  takes  a keen  interest  in  listening 
in  on  the  new  radio  set.  He  aiijiears  especially  in- 
terested when  music  comes  over  the  wire.  I thought 
this  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as  dogs 
usually  do  not  care  very  much  for  music. 

Very  truly, 

C.  II.  Tiiom.xs. 

Ke.nnett  .Sqc.xre.  P.s. 


Members’  Show,  Camera  Club,  New  York 

IIcKiNCi  the  month  of  September,  the  members 

of  the  Camera  Club,  New  'S’ork,  will  have  their  annual 
show.  It  is  expected  that  .several  foreign  members 
of  the  club  will  jiarticipate  and  some  of  their  prints 
are  now  ready  for  exhibition.  Considerable  interest 
is  being  shown  by  the  members  and  an  excellent  exhi- 
bition of  pictorial  jihotograpby  is  |)romised. 


Importance  of  Ouality  Photo-Finishing 

The  world  worth-while  expects  you  to  do  your  work 
right — and  to  charge  a fair  price  for  it.  When  one 
neglects  one  or  both  of  tlie.se  things,  either  by  neg- 
lect. design,  or  incompetence,  .some  one  suffers  for 
the  dereliction. 

It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  men  who 
have  made  the  most  money  in  America  deal  in  goods 
.sold  at  a very  small  margin  of  profit.  They  appreciate 
volume — as  do  department-store  executives.  They 
feel  that  there  is  more  gain  in  .selling  mediocre  goods 
at  a low  percentage  of  profit,  than  there  is  in  selling 
at  a high  percentage,  with  lower  iiroduction. 

Rut  this  may  not  ajiply  to  the  photo-finishing  busi- 
ness— so  do  not  feel  discouraged.  In  every  town,  of 
any  reasonable  size,  there  are  enough  discriminating 
amateurs  of  fair  means  who  will  apiireciate  work  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary — who  will  pay  more  for  better 
work  than  the  average — work  which  will  pay  you  a 
better  profit. 

You  will  inevitably  find,  if  you  can  do  good  work, 
and  will  .stick  to  the  game  through  thick  and  thin  for 
a while,  that  the  be.st  customers  will  eventually  gravitate 
to  your  shop.  It  is  really  amazing  how  long  a man 
may  work  hard,  enduring  many  ilisai)])ointments.  to 
build  up  a trade — and  feel  that  he  is  not  succeeding — 
when  sudilenly  the  tide  turns,  and  the  busine.ss  flows 
in.  in  a steadily  increasing  volume,  to  his  advantage. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  impress  prospective  customers. 
Force  them  gently  to  learn,  liy  advertising,  precept  and 
jiractice,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  those  customers 
who  have  tried  your  work  and  like  it  that  you  do  give 
them  the  best  work  ami  .service  in  your  town. 


“ms  master's  vok  e" 


r . M.  THOM 


In  a business-experience  covering  twenty-seven 
years  of  buying,  producing  and  selling,  I have  never 
yet  known  it  to  fail  that  the  business-concern  that  sells 
quality,  at  a fair  price,  stays  in  business  longest,  all 
other  things  being  equal;  and  I find  that  I go  back, 
year  after  year,  when  I need  to  buy,  to  the  concern 
that  sells  me  the  best  goods — so  will  customers  in  your 
line. 

Customers  may  not  like  your  rules;  they  may  not 
like  you  personally;  they  may  dislike  your  methods; 
but  if  you  take  their  films  and  negativ^es,  and  produce 
the  best  prints  from  them  that  any  shop  ever  made — 
they  will  come  back  to  you,  because  they  will  not  again 
be  satisfied,  for  long,  with  poor  prints  made  from  those 
same  negatives.  There  is  no  business  I know  of  where 
the  cufitomcr  can  see  so  easily  the  difference  between 
good  work  and  bad,  as  he  can  between  two  prints 
made  from  the  same  negative,  by  two  different  photo- 
finishers. 

Henry  J.  Wiegner. 


Look  Out  for  the  Spectators 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  photographing  certain  summer-sports  is  the 
crowd  of  spectators.  Of  course,  in  .some  cases,  the 
nature  of  the  sport  is  STich  that  intruding  heads  and 
shoulders  are  not  likely  to  spoil  the  picture.  However, 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  A number  of 
years  ago,  a friend  cros.sed  the  Atlantic  and  journeyed 
leisurely  through  Eurojje.  He  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  all  kinds  of  sports.  At  the  time,  he  posse.ssed 
an  excellent  photographic  outfit  which  he  knew  how 
to  use.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  pictures  that  he 
marie  of  his  tri]>,  he  was  sadly  “out  of  luck”.  Virtually 
every  one  of  his  most  important  pictures  was  marred  by 
a distorted  hearl  or  arm,  the  brim  of  a hat,  a lady’s  sun- 
shade or  even  a cigar  held  directly  in  front  of  the  lens 
by  an  interested  spectator  in  the  front  row  at  a foot- 
ball game.  The  reader  might  ask,  “Why  didn't  he 
look  out  for  the.se  things.^”  That  is  just  it,  why  flidn’t 
he.^  Naturally,  he  was  very  much  disappointed;  but 
that  did  not  help  matters  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
United  States.  An  important  factor  in  the  photography 
of  summer-sports  is  the  careful  .selection  of  a point  of 
vantage  from  which  an  unol)structed  view  of  the  game 
or  event  may  be  obtained  at  all  times.  Unless  this 
precaution  is  taken,  it  is  very  likely  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  excitement  reaches  its  highe.st  ])itch 
the  crowd  f>r  certain  individuals  will  ri.se  in  their  seats 
and  cut  off  the  view  entirely. 


Herman  Schervee 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  passing, 
on  July  .'SO.  of  Herman  Schervee,  of  Worce.ster,  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  Mr.  Schervee  was  a portrait-photograi)her  of 
exce])lional  skill  and  the  owner  c>f  a chain  of  high-class 
studios  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Ifartford  and  New 
Haven.  He  was  born  in  Tbnsbcrg,  Norway,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a very  young  man.  He  was 
fifty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Botary  Club  of  Worcester  and  the 
Aletheia  Crotto,  Al.  ().  V.  P.  E.  R.  He  left  a wife  and 
three  children. 

Mr.  Schervee  enjoyed  the  ])roiid  and  rare  distinction 
of  conducting  his  studio-business  on  a very  high  plane, 
lie  a|>plicd  his  own  admirable  code  of  ethics  and  lived 
up  to  it  faithfully.  He  made  no  free  sittings,  iior  did 
he  solicit  any  from  |)crsons  however  distinguished 
or  important.  If  the  work  i)roduceil  at  any  of  his 


studios  did  not  suit  him,  personally,  he  would  promptly 
destroy  it,  even  if  it  satisfied  the  customer.  The  work 
would  not  be  delivered,  and  there  would  be  no  charge. 
He  was  bound  to  maintain  his  own  high  standard  of 
excellence  at  any  cost.  He  had  but  one  price  for  one 
and  all,  and  he  never  cut  his  prices.  He  advertised 
but  rarely.  If  he  was  invited  to  make  photographs  of 
a wedding,  or  other  ceremony,  and  another  photo- 
grapher was  pre.sent,  he  would  retire.  He  never  com- 
peted in  business.  He  took  pains  never  to  supply  a 
photograph  of  a customer  to  the  press  unless  so  ordered 
by  that  customer.  If  he  photographed  a personal 
friend,  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  price;  he 
would  simply  make  no  charge  for  this  friendly  service. 
The  transaction  would  appear  on  the  books  as  personal 
business.  By  pursuing  this  high-minded  policy,  Mr. 
Schervee  was  able  to  conduct  an  arti.stically  suc- 
ces.sful  and  financially  profitable  business.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  Schervee  Studios  will  be 
carried  on  along  the  same  high  business-principles 
initiated  and  practi.sed  by  their  late  founder. 


More  about  Single  Elements  of 
Non- Convertible  Lenses 

Editor  Photo-Era  AIagazine: 

In  regard  to  the  article  written  by  Charles  A.  Harris 
in  the  June  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  entitled 
“I’sing  Single  Elements  of  Non-Convertible  Lenses”, 
I believe  that  Mr.  Harris  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  his 
lens  not  being  of  the  convertible  type.  Lenses  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows: 

A, symmetrical,  a lens  which  is  constructed  for  the 
elements  to  be  used  together.  Such  lenses  are  not  in- 
tended for  use  in  any  other  way.  Still,  some  makes  of 
lenses  will  permit  of  the  use  of  one  element  as  a single 
lens.  I have  u.sed  the  rear  element  of  a Wollen.sak 
Series  II  with  very  good  results;  but  you  have  to  stop 
down  to  a very  small  stop  if  you  want  anything  sharp 
except  the  center  of  the  plate.  With  a Graf  Variable 
the  front  element  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the 
focal  length  being  a little  longer  than  the  doublet;  but 
the  image  is  very  soft,  and  to  get  a firm  image  it  is 
neces.sary  to  sto])  down  to  F/22. 

Symmetrical,  a lens  which  may  be  u.sed  as  a doublet, 
or  either  element  may  be  used  as  a single  lens;  but 
when  used  as  such  the  elements  have  the  same  focal 
length,  and  the  focal  length  of  each  is  about  double 
that  of  the  two  together. 

Convertible,  a lens  which  may  be  used  as  a doublet, 
or  either  of  the  elements  may  be  u.sed  alone;  but  when 
so  u.sed  each  of  them  has  a longer  focal  length  than  the 
doulilet,  the  front  combination  being  longer  than 
the  rear. 

Now  I will  try  to  explain  why  Mr.  Harris  could  ii.se 
each  of  his  single  elements  and  get  the  same  results 
when  he  placed  them  in  the  rear  or  front  of  the  barrel, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  bellow.s-draw.  The 
optical  center  of  the  doulde  lenses  would  be  at  or  near 
the  flia])hragm,  or  the  point  where  the  rays  of  light  cross 
in  inverting  the  image  on  the  plate.  Now,  remove  the 
rear  element.  The  image  is  still  inverted,  but  the  optical 
center  is  not  at  the  same  point;  the  angle  of  view  is 
much  narrower.  J'herefore,  it  must  be  further  from 
the  front  lens-combination,  and  in  order  to  focus  you 
would  have  to  use  a bellows-draw  of  the  focal  length 
plus  the  distanee  between  the  optical  center  and  the 
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lenses.  Now,  we  will  take  the  same  combination  and 
place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  barrel.  The  optical  center 
remains  on  the  same  side  of  the  comliination;  tlierefore. 
it  would  be  on  the  outside  of  the  bellows,  and  in  focusing 
you  would  u.se  the  focal  length  minus  the  optical- 
center  distance. 

I noticed  that  Mr.  Harris  had  to  use  an  extra  three 
inches  of  bellows  when  he  used  the  combination  in 
front  of  the  barrel;  therefore,  the  optical  center  would 
be  l}/2  inches  from  the  lens-combination.  There  are 
a number  of  such  lenses  on  the  market  today;  they  are 
not  convertible  lenses,  but  symmetrical  ones.  1 have 
a C.  P.  (loerz,  Syntor,  8-inch  focal  length.  I used  one 
a long  time  before  .someone  told  me  that  it  was  a sym- 
metrical lens  and  that  each  element  shovdd  give  me  a 
16-inch  focal  length,  and  by  actual  measurement  it  did 
give  what  he  .said  it  would. 

G.  L.  Bhotiiersox. 


Carrying  Coals  to  Newcastle 

Editor  of  Photo-Er.v  Mag.vzixe: 

Wh.vt  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  lobby  of  a motion-picture  theater  with 
photographic  enlargements  made  by  an  amateur  not 
connected  with  the  busine.ss.^  This  is  not  only  a fact 
- — as  a friend  of  mine  tells  me — but  an  idea  to  pass 
along  to  your  readers.  It  also  .seems  to  be  in  line  with 
your  editorial  in  an  earlier  issue,  “Selling  Pictorial 
Enlargements”. 

It  .seems  that  these  enlarged  prints  represent  jiictorial 
subjects  near  the  home,  .somewhere  in  Europe,  of  the 
owner  of  the  theater,  and  that  probably  tells  the  story. 
The  enlargements  are  about  fifty  inches  long,  wide  in 
proportion  and  gray  in  tone,  with  frames  somewhat 
darker.  There  are  four  of  them,  the  views  being  vistas 
mafle  near  a beautiful  river,  but  sufficiently  interesting 
to  make  people  stop  and  admire  them.  Here  then,  it 
would  seem,  is  an  opening  for  the  owners  of  negatives 
of  specially  interesting  subjects — things  that  have  not 
Iieen  hawked  about,  published  in  the  newspaper  or 
photographic  press,  and  in  this  way  lost  their  novelty. 

There  .seems  to  Ije  a big  field  for  makers  of  beautiful 
photographs  to  make  fpiite  a bit  of  money,  other  than 
selling  them  together  with  rights  to  commercial  photo- 
publishers for  a mere  pittance — two  or  three  dollars 
each.  I'ancy  a camerist  selling,  at  undoubtedly  a high 
figure,  his  pictures  to  the  owner  of  a motion-picture 
theater,  who  probably  shows  every  day  pictures  of 
such  rare  t>eauty  that  few  amateurs  can  ever  hope  to 
equal  theinl  That's  going  .some.  Hut  it  can  lx;  done, 
as  I have  illustrated. 

Faithfully  yours. 

F.  M.  Hvi.l.vrd. 


Intelligent  Use  of  Foreign  Words 

Editor  of  I'lwlo-Ern:  There  is  hardly  a newsjjaper 
of  high  standing  in  this  country  which  does  not  devote 
valuable  space  to  editorials  and  contributed  letters 
from  qualified  readers  on  the  important  subject  of  good 
English.  They  are  sorely  ncederl;  for.  unless  we  make 
a determined  effort  to  save  our  mother-tongue,  it  will 
go  to  the  dogs — figuratively  speaking. 

Therefore,  your  occasional  references  to  the  lax 
methods  of  writing  Engli>h.  as  they  ajipear  not  only  in 
photographic  magazines,  but  particularly  in  the 
monthly  bulletins  issued  by  some  of  the  camera- 
clubs  in  the  1 nited  States,  deserve  the  highest  com- 
menflation  and  support  frf>m  all  photographic  reader.- 
intere-ted  tf>  preserve  and  i)racti'e  correct  English. 


Then  we  come  to  the  use  of  foreign  words  and  jihrases. 
which  also  deserves  .serious  attention.  Not  only  will 
misspelled  words  in  any  foreign  language.  French. 
German.  Italian  or  Spanish,  become  a habit  and 
eventually  be  accepted  as  correct,  such  as  bote  noir. 
dashund  or  daschund  and  spagetti;  but  the  users  will 
be  laughed  at  by  educated  jieople  and  caricatured  by 
cartoonists.  Fer.sons  connected  with  the  arranging  and 
printing  of  notices,  announcements,  iirograms,  etc., 
particularly  musicians  or  ])ublic  readers,  should  make 
it  a point  to  consult  some  good  authority  with  regard 
to  the  correct  spelling  and  accenting  of  words  of  foreign 
origin. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  Proofs  shouhl  be  read  carefully 
and  corrected  before  the  final  printing,  for  the  t.vpe- 
setter  is  very  apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  jiarticularly 
when  it  comes  to  words  that  appear  strange  to  him. 
I have  seen  a iirograin  of  entertainment  given  by  a 
camera  club  (west  of  Philadelphia)  that  was  abomi- 
nably arranged  and  contained  misspelled  words  not  only 
in  English  lint  in  Italian  and  French. 

The  worst  exanqile  of  this  sort,  however,  that  I ever 
.saw,  hapi>ened  at  a club  near  Hoston.  not  long  ago. 
It  was  the  iirogram  of  a concert  given  by  a Hoston 
musical  organization  composer!,  curiously  enough,  of 
foreign-born  musicians.  The  fault  was  not  all  with 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  that  gave  the  concert,  but 
with  the  committee  of  the  clul)  where  the  entertain- 
ment took  place,  for  some  member  of  that  committee 
must  have  seen  the  original  program  to  make  sure  that 
the  .selections  were  ai)pro])riate.  Here  are  some  of  the 
printed  mistakes  and  I enclose  a copy  of  the  ])ublished 
program  as  proof,  with  the  request  that  you  do  not 
make  public  the  names  of  any  persons  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  affair. 

“Chanson  d'.Vrmour"  (.Vmour).  “La  rive  d'une 
jeune  fille"  (Le  reve).  ".Vir  from  Lc  cog  d'or"  (coq). 
“La  caprice  de  Nanette"  (Le  caprice).  “La  joi  d'ete" 
(La  joie  d'ete).  “Demande  et  Response  "(Reponse). 

The  names  of  two  well-known  composers  were  also 
distorted,  viz.,  Mes.senct  for  Massenet  and  Rimsky- 
Kossakow  for  Rimsky- Korsakow.  Even  the  name 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  was  spelled 
wrong! 

t\ouldn't  it  jar  von.^ 

G.  .V.  F. 


The  Lens-Surface 

Lenses  are  not  cheap  to  buy,  remarks  The  British 
Journal,  and  extra-rajiid  anastigmats  are  not  the 
cheapest  of  len.ses,  hence  it  is  rather  amazing  that  so 
little  thought  is  exercised  over  their  preservation.  Not 
a few  good  lenses  are  now  suffering  from  that  irides- 
cent ai)pearance  u|)on  their  surfaces  which  is  an  in- 
dication that  a slight  corrosion  of  the  glass  has  set  in. 
a warning  which,  if  not  heedeil.  will  result  in  a much 
more  serious  deterioration.  We  have  notice<l  this  to 
occur  chiefly  to  Icnsc-  which  are  left  i)crmanently  on 
the  camera,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  ])ress  and  many  studio- 
cameras;  it  is  rarely  .-ecu  upon  a lens  which  is  removcil 
from  the  camera  and  jmt  away  in  ;i  i-ase  or  bag.  It 
is  not  wi.-e  to  expose  any  lens  to  a damp  atmosphere 
or  to  a strong  light  unnecessarily,  lam-es  whieli  are 
left  ui)on  cameras  should  be  fitted  with  elo-ely-fitting 
caps,  and  in  the  case  of  slurlio-lenses,  both  back  ami 
front  lenses  should  be  -o  protecteil.  The  temperature 
of  nif>st  studios  varies  within  a wirle  range  during  a 
day  and  night,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter;  and, 
with  these  changes,  there  i-  grave  ri-k  of  moisture 
being  condensed  upon  the  gla-s.  One  lught  may  do 
little  harm,  but  a hundred  nights  will  do  much. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photography  p’or  Beginners,  by  George  I?ell.  Pi:} 
pages,  20  firawings  and  index.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

This  little  handbook  of  English  origin  aims  to  explain 
in  a simple,  straightforward  manner  the  various  pro- 
ces.ses  of  photography  so  that  the  beginner  may  have 
some  practical  knowledge  before  he  attempts  to  make 
pictures.  We  believe  that  a thorough  reading  of  the 
book  will  tend  to  assist  the  reader  and  helj)  him  to 
avoid  many  costly  blunders.  Obviously,  the  informa- 
tion is  elementary  and  non-technical;  yet  the  princi- 
ples explained  are  sound  and  of  practical  value. 

There  are  fourteen  chapters  which  discuss  the 
following  subjects:  How  a Photograph  is  Made;  How 
a Camera  Works;  Selecting  Your  (iutfit;  Making  an 
Exposure;  Work  in  the  Darkroom;  Developing  the 
Plate;  Printing  the  Positive;  Photography  Indoors; 
Outdoor  Photography;  Instantaneous  Action  Pictures; 
Home  Portraiture;  Making  Enlargements;  Useful 
Hints  and  Notions;  Some  Interesting  Photographic 
Experiments,  and  an  Index.  The  little  volume  is  well 
printed,  bound  in  red  cloth  with  title  and  figure  of  a 
camerist  on  the  cover  stamjied  in  black.  We  can 
recommend  the  book  to  beginners  and  to  those  readers 
who  would  appreciate  a non-technical  exposition  of 
photography. 

The  Complete  Photographer,  by  R.  Child  Bayley. 
New  Revised  Edition.  420  ]iages,  6.5  full-page  illus- 
trations, .‘52  diagrams  and  index.  Price,  cloth,  $5.00. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Comiiany. 

We  believe  that  the  new  revised  and  enlarged  eilition 
of  this  excellent  elementary  work  on  photography  will 
receive  a hearty  welcome  from  the  amateur  :ind  many 
Iirofessional  photograjihers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a reailable.  well-written,  non-technical  exposition  of 
photography  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  jiractical  value 
to  the  camerist  who  really  wishes  to  do  good  work 
and  wishes  to  know  alioiit  the  elementary  principles 
which  govern  the  [irojier  use  of  camera,  lens,  shutter, 
chemicals  and  pajier.  Air.  Bayley  is  the  editor  of 
The  .\mutcur  1‘hotngrtiphcr  and  Phologruphy.  |)ublished 
weekly  in  London,  England.  He  is  in  a jiosition  to 
write  with  authority  and  yet  with  an  agreeable  facility 
of  expression  which  holds  the  interest.  Whole  chapters 
have  been  rewritten  and  the  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  with  regard  to  hand-cameras,  color-i»hoto- 
graphy,  screen-iilate  work,  ozobrome,  bromoil  and 
other  popular  subjects. 

‘I'hc  illustrations  are  exceptionally  well  done  and 
are  representative  of  modern  jiictorial  iiliotography. 
Among  the  contributors  we  find  Ward  Alnir,  Alexander 
Keighley,  Steichen,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Hugh 
Cecil,  R.  (ddl.l  Bavlev,  John  M.  Whitehead,  Clarence 
White,  Will  Cadby,  'Mrs.  Kasebier,  Alfre.l  Stieglitz, 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  W.  L.  F.  Wa.stell  and 
many  other  well-known  workers  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  ‘I'he  drawings  in  the  text  are  heliiful 


and  serve  to  impress  photographic  fundamentals  on  the 
reader’s  mind. 

A reference  to  the  contents  shows  that  the  following 
subjects  are  treated,  and  we  confess  to  becoming  very 
much  interested  in  many  of  the  chapters  with  sub- 
sequent pleasure  and  profit:  The  Evolution  of  Photo- 
graphy; The  Camera;  The  Lens  in  Principle;  Pin-hole 
Photography;  The  Drawing  of  a Photograph;  The 
Selection  of  a Lens;  The  Lens  in  Use;  Plates  and  Films; 
The  Darkroom;  Exposure;  Development;  Intensifica- 
tion and  Reduction;  The  Hand-Camera;  The  Print; 
Platinum  Printing;  The  Carbon  Process;  Bromide 
Papers;  Enlarging,  Reducing,  Slide-Making;  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  Color-Photography;  Dodging  and  Fak- 
ing; Landscape  Photography;  Architectural  Photo- 
graphy; Portraiture;  Pictorial  Photography;  Exhibi- 
tions and  Societies;  L’Envoi  and  Index. 

The  book  is  well  bound  and  well  printed,  and  the 
full-page  illustrations  are  all  printed  on  specially 
coated  paper  which  enabled  the  engraver  to  obtain 
excellent  results.  We  believe  that  this  new  edition  of 
“The  Complete  Photographer”  will  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  all  camerists  who  lack  “that  something” 
w'hich  makes  for  consistent  photographic  success. 
Constructive  English — An  Aid  to  Effective 

Speaking  and  Writing.  By  Francis  Kingsley  Ball. 

12mo.  458  p:iges.  Price  $1 .28,  postpaid.  Ginn  & 

Conijianv:  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London. 

1923. 

The  anxiety  expressed  by  our  educators  and  by 
editorial  writers  in  our  leading  newspapers  for  the 
future  of  the  English  language,  is  proof  that  our 
beautiful  mother-tongue  is  in  danger  of  retrogression. 
This  menace  exists  in  the  form  of  careless  or  slovenly 
application  of  words  in  our  daily  conversation — the 
utter  indifference  to  high  standards  as  exemplified  by 
good  speakers  and  writers,  and  the  prevailing  eager- 
ness to  substitute  slang  and  faulty  diction  for  correct 
English.  There  are  many  persons  who  lake  no  pride 
in  doing  anything  that  partakes  of  excellence,  and  this 
includes  their  u.se  of  the  English  language.  Still,  there 
are  as  many — even  more — of  the  other  sort  who, 
con.scious  of  their  written  and  spoken  shortcomings, 
would  willingly  improve  their  mode  of  expression,  if 
their  attention  were  directed  to  a simple  and  con- 
venient method  expres.sed  in  terms  easily  grasped  and 
applied.  Such  a means,  in  the  form  of  a handy  volume 
— a pocket-manual,  in  fact — has  been  recently  pub- 
lished. It  is  “Constructive  English”,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can publishing-hou.se.  Budding  authors,  editors  of 
house-organs  and  club-secretarie.s — even  writers  of  long 
experience,  will  welcome  ISIr.  Ball's  attractively  written 
and  practically  heljifnl  little  volume.  Anyone  who  is 
.seeking  correct,  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  his 
ideas,  will  derive  immediate  lienefit  from  studying  the 
corrections  of  the  innumeralde,  common  errors  in  the 
everyday  English  of  the  average  iicrson;  the  practical 
les.sons  and  exercises,  and  the  lists  of  words  usually 
mispronounced  and  misspelled — even  by  individuals 
siqiposedly  educated.  A helpful  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  index.  The  book  is 
e:irnestly  recommended  to  our  re  aders  indiscriminately. 


Maddening 

What  is  the  rage  thait  seizes  on 
His  erstwhile  gentle  breast.^ 

Oh,  .some  malignant  soul  has  said 
His  camei'a  is  not  the  best. 

Detroit  Tribune. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

1^ 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBA^ 

As  a rule,  when  each  month  conies  around,  we  find 
that  there  is  always  a certain  crop  of  i>hotographic  news 
for  us  to  discuss  with  our  friends  across  tlie  water. 
We  say  “friends”  advisedly:  for  after  these  many 
years  our  monthly  letters  seem  to  us  to  have  established 
a sense  of  relationship  with  our  readers,  which,  however 
illusionary  it  may  be  in  reality,  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  miss.  Colleeting  news  has  become  a habit,  also 
sifting  it  by  test  of  the  cpiestion:  “l?ut  will  that  really 
interest  Pnnxo-hiR.v  readers.^". 

The  most  difficult  month  of  the  whole  year,  ami  one 
which  most  tempts  us  away  from  photography,  is  July. 
Other  months  all  yield  their  crop  of  news,  some  more 
bountiful  than  others;  but  July  is  often  nearly  barren. 
,\s  a rule  news  comes  to  us.  We  hear  directly  or  in  odd 
ways  what  is  going  on.  We  are  in  touch  with  photo- 
graphers of  very  different  schools,  aims  ami  ideals,  and 
find  them  all  interesting.  The  strange  way  in  which 
at  the  present  day  amateur  photograi)hers,  through 
being  such,  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  jirofession 
of  portrait-photographers,  but  into  big  business  to  do 
with  the  craft,  has  a strong,  mixing  influence  in  our 
camera-world  which  prevents  it  to  a great  extent  from 
getting  divided  into  water-tight  compartments. 

^^e  say  July  is  a bad  month  for  news;  but  this  year 
it  has  surpassed  itself,  probably  owing  to  the  exceptional 
weather.  The  whole  of  the  l)eginning  of  the  summer 
was  gloom  and  chilliness — in  fact,  the  most  unphoto- 
graphic weather  possible.  And  now.  when  we  have  a 
real  burst  of  summer,  the  holiday  season  is  on  us.  and 
lyondon  is  emptying  cpiickly  of  i)hotograi)hers  and 
I)hotograi)hic  interests.  The  manufacturers  have  wel- 
comed the  change;  for  the  hot  sun  brings  thoughts  of 
the  holiday,  ami  the  holiday,  to  most  peoide,  neces- 
sitates a camera.  Hut.  no  doubt,  the  cheering  rays 
are  res[)onsible  for  a wish  to  spend  on  other  things 
besitlesi 

This  smlden  change  from  an  early-sj)ring  temperature 
and  atmosphere,  atul  a sullen  English  spring  at  that,  to 
a riotous  climax  of  summer,  is  a little  upsetting  even 
to  the  experienced  photographer.  He  has  accustr)ined 
hini'clf  to  conif)aratively  long  exposures  to  suit  the 
abnormally  dull  light  that  has  been  prevalent  so  long, 
when  suddenly  all  i>  changed.  A\e  know,  of  course, 
that  the  clear-ldue  vaidt  or  the  rolling  white  cloud' 
are  going  to  give  u'  far  more  light.  Hut  the  vigil  has 
been  long  and  habits  have  been  formed.  Wc  ourselves 
must  admit  that  when,  at  last,  our  skies  were  cleared, 
we  erred  on  the  side  of  overexi)Osure. 

In  a recent  letter,  we  referred  briefly  to  the  strange 
results  that  were  likely  to  be  obtained  by  aerial  photo- 
craphy.  Since  then.  t).  (,.  S.  Crawford.  F.  S.  A . .\r- 
chseology  Officer  to  the  Ordinance  Survey,  has  confided 
to  the  “observer"  a very  romantic  story.  ,\n  .Vir  IV)ree 
friend  showed  him  'ome  practice  aerial  j>hotograf)h' 
made  near  inche'ter.  which  contained  certain  strange 
markings  that  made  Mr.  Crawford  instantly  realise 
that  a new  epoch  had  arrived  in  archfcoh)gy.  riiese 
'^Hange  markings  proved  to  be  ancient  Hritish  “lynch- 
el  s or  field-bounflaries,  many  of  which  were  formed 
durine  the  Homan  occupation,  and  some,  possiblv. 
centuries  l)efore.  This  Celtic  system  of  agriculture  was 
f|uite  different  from  that  which  i'  in  U'C  today  which. 


modified  of  course,  is  directly  descended  from  the 
Saxon  .system.  It  consists  of  a network  of  small  i)atches, 
seldom  more  than  a coui)le  of  acres  in  size,  and  these 
and  even  roads,  boundary-ditches  and  the  mounds  and 
hollows  of  the  village  where  the  cultivators  lived,  were 
clearly  visible  in  the  i)hotogra])hs.  Some  of  these  vil- 
lages have  been  scientifically  excavateil  and  their  age 
fixed,  and  arc  known  to  have  been  in  existence  two  or 
three  ceiduries  before  the  Homans  arriveil. 

Hut  even  more  interesting  .still,  faint  inner  rings  can 
be  deteeteil  within  the  outer  ramparts  of  the  cani|)s 
which  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  rest  and 
may  be  much  older.  .Vrcha'ologists  are  wondering  if 
these  small  inner  banks  are  i)o.ssibly  remains  of  far  older 
— |)erhaj)s  Neolithic — works.  It  looks  as  if  photo- 
graphy is  going  to  be  the  interpreter,  or  rather  tlie  dis- 
coverer. of  the  mode  of  living  in  the  Hronze  -\ge  and 
the  still  earlier  Neolithic  Age.  about  which  we  know  .so 
little  at  present. 

"Phis  seems  to  suggest  a very  wide  field  for  ar- 
chieologieal  ])hotogra])hy.  It  has.  of  eour.se.  long  beeti 
known  that  just  as  rocks  below  the  .sea  can  be  seen  oidy 
from  high  above,  so  the  strange  history  of  the  ancient 
dwellers  on  this  historic  land  may  be  di.scovered  from 
an  air])lane.  The  baid';  or  barrow  or  Homan  road  - 
which,  during  many  centuries,  has  been  ploughed  almost 
flat,  and  reveals  nothing  as  we  walk  over  the  ground  - 
is  clearly  seen  and  |)hotograi>hed  from  the  air  as  a 
broad  band  of  darker  or  lighter  soil,  .\erial  photo- 
gra|)hy  for  archa-ological  purposes  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
but  it  has  been  di.scovered  that  the  best  time  for  work 
over  i)loughed  land  is  late  sirring  or  early  summer,  so 
long  as  it  is  ilry.  The  satisfactory  way  in  which  earth- 
works show  up  oil  ploughed  land  when  photographed 
from  the  air  is  very  stimulating;  for  it  is  in  this  condit  ion 
that  fiehl-work  on  the  ground  is  so  perplexing. 

('ai)t.  F.  II.  Wright  of  the  Loinlon  !‘ress  Excluniqr.  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  J.  ().  I’lummer,  Secretary  to  the 
I’rofessional  Hliotographie  Hublicity  Committee,  is 
organising  a big  push  in  co-operative  advertising  by 
|)rofessional  photographers,  in  which  I he  manufacturers 
of  photographic  materials  will  help  financially.  Our 
reailers  may  be  used  to  this  sort  of  thing;  for  all  new 
ideas  in  advertising  come  from  across  the  .Atlantic. 
Hut  to  us  it  is  novel,  and  we  read  with  considerable 
interest  that  calculations  have  been  made  which  show 
that  on  an  average  every  unit  of  the  population  is 
photographed  only  once  in  nine  years,  and  that  the 
male  portion  are  photographed  more  often  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  twelve  years  than  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Here  is  weighty  matter  for  the  iirofessional.  who  is 
short  of  sitters,  to  ponder  over.  If  only  this  great  mass 
of  camera-shy  males  could  be  induced  to  have  their 
portraits  made — let  us  say.  once  in  every  fe«  years, 
what  a ilifferenee  it  would  make  to  the  trade!  We  are 
given  no  statistics  as  to  the  women,  and  'o  naturally 
conclude  they  do  their  duty  fairly  well.  Ibit  it  seems 
to  Us  that  these  advertiser'  of  photography  should  not 
ha\p  a difficult  task  to  persuade  the  general  public  to 
submit  to  the  camera.  We  -peak  with  a certain 
amount  f>f  authority;  hir  we  have  lately  been  doing 
ICnnliniiril  on  Paqr  17',\ 


RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  exclusively 
for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  Patent-Law  Offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
whom  copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  twenty  cents  in  stamps.  The  patents 
listed  were  issued  the  month  of  July  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been 
disclo.sed  to  the  public. 

Patent  Number  I,4(i0,(i73,  has  been  issued  to  Marcus 
C.  Hopkins  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  patent  has  been 
assigned  to  Ea.stman  Kodak  Co.  Title  is  Method  of 
Color-Photography  and  Photographic  kllements. 

A Photograpliic  Reversal  Process  has  been  issued  to 
John  Ci.  Capstaff  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  assigned  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Patent,  Number  1,460,70.3. 

Iwcr  Boysen  of  New  A’ork  City  has  received  patent. 
Number  1,460,744,  on  a Method  of  Making  Pictures, 

Another  patent  has  been  issued  to  the  Ea.stman 
Kodak  Co.,  Number  1,460,816,  on  a Camera  Support 
invented  by  Robert  Kroedel  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A Eranie  for  Horizontal  Development  of  Film  Plates 
patent.  Number  l,4(il,321,  has  been  i.ssued  to  Paul 
Mathrotte  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France,  assigned  to 
the  Pathe  Cinema  of  Paris,  France. 

Pathe  Cinema  is  assignor  of  patent.  Number 
1,461,3‘'20,  i.ssued  to  Georges  A.  Salins  of  Vincennes, 
France,  a Machine  for  Treating  Cinematographic  Films. 

Charles  De  Moos  of  Fort  Lee,  N.  .1.,  has  assigned  his 
patent  on  a Fluid-Treating  Apparatus  for  Films  to 
Ea.stman  Kodak  Co.  Patent,  Number  1,461,794, 

A Film  Developing  .Apparatus,  patent.  Number 
1,462,019,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  C.  Frank  of  Mount 
Hawthorne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Patent,  Number  1,463,009,  on  a Pressure-Back 
Mechanism  for  Photo  Printing  Machine  has  been 
issued  to  Glenn  M.  Dye  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Assigned  to  the  Pako  Corporation  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Scott  Snowden  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  has  received 
patent.  Number  1,463,447,  on  a Camera, 

Positive  Films  Printing  Machine  has  been  i.ssued  to 
xAndre  Leon  Victor  Clement  Debrie  of  Paris,  France, 
f’ateut  Number  1,463,737. 

Photographic  Film  and  Plate  Holder,  jiatent.  Number 
l,4(i3,7I0,  has  been  issued  to  Ral|)h  Charles  Alatson 
of  I’ortland,  Oregon. 


Photographing  Motion -Pictures 

Making  jihotographs  of  the  image  on  the  screen 
during  the  imijection  of  motion-jiictures  is  ijuite 
practical,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  light 
value  of  the  image  on  the  screen  is  about  1-199(1  the 
value  of  the  .same  scene  in  actual  sunlight.  In  jiractice, 
writes  Laurence  Nendick  in  The  Aiiwtciir  I'hofographcr, 
many  factors  may  combine  to  modify  this  value;  the 
])owcr  of  the  ilhmiiiiant,  the  distance  between  the  lan- 
tern and  the  screen,  the  degree  of  magnification, 
the  working-aperture  of  the  projection-lens,  the  tint- 
ing or  toning  of  the  positive  film,  and  the  reflective 


efficienc\'  of  the  screen,  all  influence  the  brightness 
and  actinic  value  of  the  picture. 

By  actual  experiment  I have  proved  that  an  exposure 
of  three  seconds  at  F/.5.6  may  give  a fully-exposed 
negative,  when  using  ultra-rapid  plates,  I found  that 
a similar  subject  in  daylight  would  require  1-100  of  a 
.second.  In  this  theater,  then,  the  light-value  was 
1-300  of  that  of  daylight.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
pos.sessor  of  a lens  working  at  F/3  might  use  the  lower 
speeds  of  an  “instantaneous”  shutter  and  obtain 
records  of  almost  any  film-scene  which  interested  him. 
Of  cour.se,  such  jiictures  would  not  be  saleable. 

One  must  expect  to  find  a certain  amount  of  move- 
ment in  such  pictures,  w'hen  giving  as  long  exposures 
as  three  seconds.  The  film  is  projected  at  the  rate 
of  16  jiictiires  each  second,  and,  although  a few  may 
not  register  correctly,  the  majority  do,  and  it  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  majority  which  affects  the 
plate. 

Almost  any  type  of  camera  can  be  employed;  but 
a lens  working  at  a fairly  large  aperture,  fast  plates, 
and  a slow  shutter,  moving  smoothly,  will  be  found 
to  assist  greatly.  The  full  aperture  of  an  anastigmat 
can  be  used  if  focusing  is  accurate,  as  the  subject 
has  no  depth  of  field.  As  time-exposures  are  to  be 
used,  some  sort  of  rest  for  the  apparatus  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  the  back  of  a vacant  seat  can  be  utilised; 
or  a light  tripod  can  be  fixed  between  one’s  knees. 

It  is  desirable  that  a time  shall  be  chosen  when  the 
theater  is  nearly  empty,  otherwise  the  photographer’s 
movements  may  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
others.  A seat  should  be  chosen  as  near  to  the  screen 
as  possible,  and  one  should  have  separate  pockets  for 
exposed  and  unexpo.sed  plates.  It  is  a great  help  to  see 
the  film  through  once  before  the  exposures  are  made, 
and  to  make  a mental  note  of  the  points  when  the 
action  is  slow,  to  mininii.se  the  blurring  caused  by 
movement. 

London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
work  that  necessitated  ph()togra])liing  a considerable 
number  of  peojilc  out  of  doors,  and  our  general  expe- 
rience has  lieen  that  individuals  drawn  from  any  class 
are  at  once  interested  if  asked  to  help  to  make  a picture. 
It  is  true  that  the  feminine  instinct  in  this  respect  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  male,  and,  as  an  example  of 
its  very  early  a])pearance,  we  may  perhaps  cite  the  ca.se 
of  a baby-girl  of  three,  who,  amongst  other  children, 
formed  jiart  of  a hay-making  iiarty.  So  busy  was  she 
in  acting  her  part  correctly  that,  after  the  photograiih 
hail  been  made  and  the  camera  removed,  there  she 
stood — tcn.se  and  rigid. 

It  is  true,  we  do  not  ask  our  sitters  for  a fee  like  the 
lu-ofessioual.  Indeed,  we  often  feci  that  we  owe  them 
one  for  their  kindly  and  jiatient  help.  Where  our 
groups  arc  too  large  to  allow  us  to  distribute  prints,  and 
we  hand  a negative  over  to  the  local  photograiiher,  the 
prints  are  readily  bought. 
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In  the  Swiss  Mountains  with  a Camera 

Part  Two 

The  Inner  Bernese  Oberland 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


NTEKLAKEX,  tlic  terminus  of 
many  a tourist's  lioliday,  is  tlie 
gateway  to  the  very  piek  of  Bernese 
Oberland  scenery,  d'lie  Promised 
Land  can  be  glimpsed  on  fine  days 
np  the  Lauterbrnnnen  Valley,  with  the  great 
•Tungfrau  peak  and  the  jmre,  snow-covered 
Silberhorn  glistening  in  the  morning-sun:  bnt 
we  are  not  on  speaking  or  jihotograiihie  terms 
with  these  giants  at  Interlaken,  and  it  is  a great 
pity  to  leave  the  eonntry  without  having  made  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  them. 

To  see  this  inner  district  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
lanrl  to  best  advantage,  we  ailvise  the  traveler 
to  take  the  funicular  from  AVilderswill.  just 
beyoml  Interlaken,  to  Schynige  Platte  tone  and 
one-half  hours)  which  lifts  him  to  an  elevation 
of  over  six  thousand  feet,  and  at  once  gives  the 
very  finest  view  of  the  group  of  three  famous 
mountains,  the  Eiger.  iMbneh  and  .Inngfrau. 
that  can  be  obtained  from  anywhere.  There  is 
nrithing  Imt  tf>  snap  the  giants  right  away  from 
the  little  hotel-terrace  on  the  edge  of  the  jireei- 
piee.  The  viewpoint  cannot  be  improved  on: 
bnt  the  difficulty  that  ])resents  itself  is  to  emn- 
bine  in  one  exjiosiire  tlie  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  peaks  on  the  horizon,  which  fill  nj)  a high 
'kyline.  and  the  dark  slopes  of  the  grass-covered 
Mannlichen.  the  eminence  in  the  foreground. 
It  i>  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a graduated 
filter  is  a necessity-,  and  we  advi>e  a very  careful 
adjustment  of  it.  with  the  camera,  liowever 
'inall  it  may  be.  securely  fixed  on  a triprid. 
Thus  the  foregrouncl  can  be  given  a full  exposure 
withmit  the  clistant  snow-mountaiiis  being  unduly 
overexposed.  If  the  photc)gra])h  is  made  in  the 
hancl.  it  is  as  likely  as  nc)t  that  we  shall  tilt  the 
camera  tc>o  muc  h up  or  clown,  and  so  either  over- 
do or  nnderclo  the  serecm-effect . Such  an  open 


and  brilliant  view  presents  itself  that  we  shall 
])robal)ly  recpiire  a lens-hood,  and  this  in  our 
exjierience  is  diffienlt  to  use  with  the  graduated 
filter.  But  we  have  got  over  it  by  jilaeing  the  grad- 
uated filter  inside  the  bellows  close  u|)  to  the  lens, 
and  of  course  upside  clown,  thus  leaving  tlie 
outer  flange  of  the  lens  free  for  the  hood,  d'his  is 
(piite  ])ossible  even  with  a x .‘tjz^-ineh  Sybil 
C'amera;  bnt  the  graduatc'cl  screen  must  be  taken 
out  of  its  holder  and  used  alonc\  and  can  lie 
raised  or  lowered  to  a certain  extent  b\-  either 
letting  it  fall  between  the  folds  of  the  bellows,  or 
stand  on  the  edge  of  one. 

Erom  Schynige  Platte  on  foot  to  the  Faulhorn 
(four  hours)  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  the 
Oberland.  Starting  high,  we  have  little  climbing 
and  magnificent  vic“ws  all  the  wa.\’.  It  is  a noted 
district  for  .\lpine  llowers,  man\-  rare  s|)ecimens 
being  often  discoverecl  in  the  high  rock-strenvn 
meadows  along  the  track,  which,  to  add  ili\crsit\- 
to  the  trij).  ])assc‘s  through  one-  or  two  small 
snow-fields.  To  visit  the  fi’anlhorn,  an  isolated 
jieak  (eight  thousand  c'iglit  hundred  and  six  feet) 
with  a comfortable,  old-fashionccl  inn  Iniilt  just 
liclow  the  summit,  is  something  of  an  experience-. 
Situated  in  wild,  sa^■age  country  with  no  other 
habitation  in  sight,  the  contrasl  between  the 
wc-leome  comfort  of  tin-  inn  and  the  rugge-d 
mhos])ital)le  mountains  is  intense.  We  have 
been  to  it  often,  once  gc-tting  weather-bound 
there,  and  vitne-ssing  the  drama  of  a thnndcr- 
'lorni  in  the  high  ,\lps.  which  is  (|ihtc  a first- 
rate  [lerformancc.  and  \-cry  absorbing  to  %\atch 
as  the  ])lay  of  the  lightning  and  the  c rash  of  the 
thunder  came  leaping  from  peak  to  jx-ak.  ever 
ncarc-r  until,  with  a clownponr  of  rain,  onr  refuge 
was  cnvcic)pcd. 

From  the  Faulhorn  it  takes  onlv  aliont  two 
and  one-half  hours  to  alk  cloc\ n to  ( irmclclwald. 


SUMMKR~SNf)W  AT  .lUNGFHAU-JOCH  WILL  C'ADIiV 


and  we  arn  af>aiii  in  c•i^’ilisation.  Half  way,  the 
lonely  Bachalp  Lake  is  reached.  AVe  thought,  in 
passing,  that  it  should  make  a good  photograph; 
hnt  the  sky  was  overcast  and  there  was  no 
central  jioint  (d'  interest.  Just  as  we  were  giving 
it  up,  a herd  of  cattle  that  had  been,  so  far,  out 
of  the  jiicture,  snddeuly  galloped  to  the  water 
anti  stood  in  it,  no  doubt  trying  to  dispense  with 
the  attentions  of  the  biting  flies.  The  sun 
flickered  on  the  animals  through  a passing  cleft 
in  the  clouds,  :ind  we  lost  no  time  in  making  an 
ex])osure.  J'hree  minutes  later,  the  cattle  and 
the  sun  had  gone,  and  the  scene  had  no  interest 
or  contrast.  \Ve  draw  attention  to  the  sidiject 
as  one  of  tliose  instances  in  which  hick  plays  an 
imjiortant  part  in  camera-work. 

Grindelwald  is  one  of  the  easiest  jilaces  in 
Switzerland  from  which  to  visit  glaciers.  Tliere 
are  two  almost  close  to  the  village,  and  the  upjier 
one  has  an  added  interest  in  that  it  is  moving 


forward  at,  for  a glacier,  a very  fast  ratt — to  be 
exact,  a foot  every  twenty-fonr  hours.  One  can 
walk  along  the  face  and  see  clearly  how  vegeta- 
tion, even  good-sized  trees,  are  gradually  being 
enveloped.  Besides,  there  is  an  extremely 
interesting  bit  of  ajijiaratns  installed  on  the 
doomed  ground  and  connected  with  the  glacier, 
which  measures  and  records  on  jiaper  the  actual 
distance  advanced  day  by  day.  There  are  walks 
that  take  one  into  the  very  heart  of  glacier-land, 
where  we  can  travel  along  the  side  of  one  for 
miles,  as  by  an  immobilised  river.  AA'e  can  peer 
into  the  great  crevasses,  and  watch  the  fearful 
jiressure  at  corners  around  which  the  irresistible 
mass  finds  its  way. 

From  Grindelwahl  we  either  walk  (a  ilelightful 
uphill-tramp)  or  take  the  little  electric  train, 
to  the  Kleine  Scheidegg,  where  the  greatest 
sensation  of  the  district  begins,  viz:  the  railway 
journey  to  the  Jungfrati-Joch.  Beginning  at 
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six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  it  rises  to  ele\  en 
tlionsand.  three  lumdred  and  fort\  -t\vo  feet  at  tlie 
Joeh.  and  there  is  talk  of  its  heinsi  earried  to 
tlie  actual  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  itself.  This 
railway  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  hriug  the 
heanties  and  wonders  of  the  high  .Vlps  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  runs  in  a tunnel  nearly  the 
whole  distance  because  of  the  ditheulties  of 
construction  at  svich  a high  altitude.  Ibit  there 
are  several  stopi)ing-places  where  ten  minutes 
are  allowed  for  ()assengers  to  g(.)  and  .see  the  view 
through  solid,  rock-hewn  archways.  After  three 
of  these  halts,  we  come  to  the  Jnngfrau-Jocli 
Station,  the  higliest  railway-station  in  Euro])c. 

The  change  is  really  startliirg.  We  leave  what 
appears  a well-regulated  underground  line  (we 
might  be  traveling  by  the  Hampstead  Tube 
or  the  New  York  subway)  to  emerge  suddenly 
on  to  a big  balcony  with  a dazzling  view  of 
snow-covered  mountains,  and  the  Aletsch  (dacier 
below  us.  By  a covered  gallery,  hanging  on  to 
the  steep  face  of  the  cliff,  we  reach  the  open.  It 
is  August,  and  down  at  (rrindelwald.  two  hours 
back,  we  saw  fruit  rijiening.  Here  we  gaze  on  an 
Arctic  landscape;  but  the  .sun  is  .shining  and  it  is 
quite  warm.  One’s  first  idea  is  of  jjliotograjjhy. 
There,  before  us.  are  the  winter-lauflscapes,  but 
with  a difference — not  only  in  the  (juality  of  the 
snow,  bnt  in  the  sky.  Exposures  are  much  the 
same  as  in  winter;  but  unle.ss  care  is  exercised  in 
choosing  our  subject,  we  arc  likely  to  get  ugly, 
dark  patches  of  rock  from  which  the  summer- 
sun  has  melted  the  snow.  But  for  all  that,  there 
are  grand  studies  to  be  made  at  the  Jungfrau- 
Joch  in  summer,  as  a consiflcrable  area  of  snow- 
covered  ground  is  safe  for  people  to  wander 
about  unattended.  There  is  plenty  to  occupy 
the  photographer  for  a whole  day.  Beyond  the 
landseai>e-work  proper,  which  varies  radically 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  we  look, 
there  are  curious,  near-up  snow-and-ice  effects, 
ice-caves  and  many  interesting  mountaineering- 
figures.  The  skies,  too.  are  wonderful,  and  at 
such  an  elevation  we  have  splendid  views  of 
them.  Then,  again,  if  we  chance  to  come  in 
July,  when  the  great  summer  ski-s])orts  are 
held,  and  'killed  runners  congregate  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  y)05sible  to  get  pictures 
of  winter-'ports  at  their  best,  only  made  in 
mid'ummer.  for  there  are  ski-racc'  anrl  iuni])mg- 
corapetition'  that  are  equal  to  any  held  in 
the  winter  month  of  January-. 

From  thi'  high  position  we  return  by  train 
to  the  Seheiflegg  and  'tart  a delightful  walk, 
skirting  the  'ombre  Lauberhorn  and  the  'I  'chug- 
gen.  to  the  Manulicheii  'one  and  mie-half  hours  ■ 
where  there  is  an  inn.  It  is  a sort  of  narrow 
hog  ' back  terminating  in  a 'harf)  j>eak.  from 
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which  we  look  acro.ss  the  deep  (irindelwald 
valley  at  8cli\nige  Blatte.  From  the  sa<ldle  of 
the  (Manidichen.  over  a sheer  ])reeipiee,  Wengen, 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  below,  can  be  seen, 
with  r,auterl)runneu,  another  fifteen  hunilreil 
feet  deeper  down  still,  and.  far  up  the  Laiiter- 
bruunen  ^'alley.  IMiirren  comes  in  sight  on  its 
rocky  ridge.  We  ajiologisi*  to  the  n'ader  for  the 
freejnent  mention  of  actual  heights;  but  figures 
are  jierhajis  more  convincing  than  jiages  of 
description  ami.  certainly,  take  less  siiace. 

From  the  IMaimlichen.  a monntain~))atli 
brings  us  down  to  Wengen,  a very  ])o])ular 
village,  witli  every  variety  of  accommodation 
for  tourists,  lien'  we  can  either  take  the  train, 
or  continue  our  walk  down  to  Lauterbrnnm'n 
in  the  valley.  This  is  an  old-worM  village  and 
the  center  of  the  lace-making  industry  of  the 
district,  which  is  carried  on  in  lone  mountain- 
hamlets.  It  is  also  the  district  of  wat<’rfall'. 
one  of  which,  and  the  most  pictorial,  is  close  to 
the  village.  Bnt  the  great  attraction  is  the 
Triimmelbach  Falls  < tlirce-(|uartcrs  of  an  hour  s 
walk)  where,  in  course  of  time,  a huge  volume  ot 
water  has  fmuid  its  way  through  the  rocks  and 
bored  'ome  remarkable  tunnel'.  It  iloc'  not,  how- 
ever. lend  it'clf  to  ])hotogra])h>'. 

• \nd  now  wc  aseend  the  oppo'ito  hill,  eithi  r 
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l>y  one  of  tile  steejie.st  little  fuiiieulars  in  Switzer- 
land, or  liy  foot,  oiir  destination  lieiiif;:  jVliirren, 
tile  \ illaf>e  of  views.  Looked  at  from  a distance, 
it  seems  as  if  the  houses  must  surely  tnmhie  off 
their  foundations,  so  near  the  edf>eof  the  ])reeipiee 
are  they  linilt.  It  is  a place  where  the  camera 
must  never  he  left  hehind,  for  ever\’  time  we  go 
out  the  effect  is  different.  We  are  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  .Inngfran  -the  IMoncli  is  ojiposite 
and  the  Eiger  is  close  at  hand  -and  clouds  will 
gather  gracefully  around  its  summit,  clothing 
it  as  with  dia])hanoiis  dra])erie.s,  through  which 
the  sun  will  glow,  making  snhjects  as  difficult  to 
jihotograph  as  they  are  heaiitifnl  to  gaze  upon. 
In  such  work  onr  own  error  has  generally’  heen 
on  the  side  of  overc.\|)osnrc,  and  it  is  wise  to 
realise  at  once  that  the  limits  of  onr  craft  do  not 
allow  aiiNwhere  near  a true  re])rcsentation  of 
such  a scene.  If  we  use  a strong  color-screen, 
the  hrilliance  of  the  deep-hhie  sky.  seen  through 
the  elonds,  will  he  lost.  ddie  ri'siilt  man 
dramatic,  hut  v ill  prohalily  lie  theatrical.  And 


if  a Kf  color-screen  is  employed,  onr  picture 
may  he  weakened;  hut  there  will  prohahly  be 
siiffieieiit  re.semhlance  left  to  recall  the  transient 
wonders  we  beheld  on  the  groimdglass. 

Miirren  abounds  in  walks,  and  f|iiite  short  ones 
give  entirely'  new'  groupings  of  the  mountains. 
A funicular  that  starts  from  the  middle  of  the 
village  w ill  land  ns  in  seven  minutes  one  thousand 
feet  above  it  at  the  Alhnendhnhel,  a grassy  knoll 
from  which  the  .scenery  is  even  grander  than 
below.  Here,  too,  we  are  close  to  the  famous 
IJlnmental,  the  well-nameil  Valiev  of  Flowers, 
where,  in  June,  the  abnndance  and  variety  of 
Aljiine  blossoms  is  amazing.  One  simply  walks  on 
(lowers,  the  whole  valley  being  like  some  immense 
fairy-garden,  filled  with  beautiful  forms  and  a 
blaze  of  color.  From  Miirren  it  is  but  a short 
tri])  down  the  Lauterbrnnnen  Valley  (by  train 
or  on  foot)  to  onr  starting-iioint,  Interlaken, 
and  we  ha\e  com])leted  onr  round  of  the  inde- 
scribabh'  beautiful  Inner  Bernese  Oberlanil. 

( The  End) 
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X Autumn,  even  in  August,  the 
thoughtful  days  hegin,  and  we  can 
walk  anywhere  with  j)rofit.”  So 
wrote  a man  who  was  both  a great 
thinker  and  walker,  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  Nature’s  paths  may  be  w^alked  and 
re-walked,  and  if  thoughtfully,  what  a depth  of 
loving  sympathy  we  find;  what  a richness  of 
insight  is  given  us,  and  how  ilhmiinated  with 
joy,  the  beauty.  Oh,  when  you  have  walked  the 
winding  road,  and  climbed  the  last  soft  hill,  and 
come  upon  the  brook  and  its  willows,  their  golden 
sheen  a little  browned  by  Sej)tember;  when  you 
have  lost  yourself  in  the  color-rioting  October 
woods,  you  have  forgotten  summer's  overwhelm- 
ing magnificence  and  the  magic  of  the  spring, 
the  poignant  force  of  Autumn  has  cro\\'ded  them 
out  of  your  mind. 

The  lure  of  this  season  of  mellow  days  quickens 
my  love  of  Nature,  and  kindles  the  spark  that  lies 
deepest  in  my  heart.  My  eye  is  charmed  and 
soothed,  and  in  the  all-pervading  quiet  of  the 
meadow -spaces,  in  the  lovely  rooms  of  the  forest 
or  the  mysterious  retreats  of  the  marsh,  is  some- 
thing significant  of  the  best  of  each  of  the  seasons. 
Nature  is  clearly  telling  me  to  stop  and  think;  I 
liear  her  say.  Dream  if  you  will,  not  the  meaning- 
less dreams  of  spring  or  the  vague  fancies  of  sum- 
mer, but  the  definite  dreams  of  Autumn. 

.\li,  as  you  step  among  the  rustling  leaves  of  a 
beech-wood,  or  loiter  in  a grove  of  maples  and 
birches,  what  a jjower  it  is  tluit  seems  to  grasp 
and  master  you;  you  suddenly  realise  that  you 
have  been  looking  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  tlie  works  of  men  and  taking  the  works  of  God 
for  granted.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  breadth  of 
living  feeling  of  Nature  in  any  work  of  humanity.^ 
Did  you  ever  know  the  skies,  the  landscape,  or 
any  of  the  w'orks  of  the  Perfect  Builder,  to  fall 
into  disfavor?  Therefore,  in  the  calm  and 
majesty  of  the  Autumn  season,  let  us  be  thouglit- 
ful.  If  we  are  pursuing  tlie  study,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Nature,  our  thoughts  should  be  serene,  confi- 
dent that  wliat  we  learn  will  lujld  something  of 
Divine  integrity.  If  we  are  making  pictures, 
llie>'  sliould  help  otliers  to  see  Nature  and  the 
expressions  of  her  Giver,  witli  more  tlioughtful- 

'I’liere  must  be  an  al)sence  of  tricks  and  nian- 
iK'i'isms  in  your  ])ictures  of  Autumn;  for  they  are, 
realfy,  emijtiuess.  What  will  >'ou  do  with  those 
dramatic  elfects  as  llie  moriiiug  light  breaks  over 
the  colors  of  October,  if  you  deiJend  on  technical 
cumiiug  and  leave  out  imagiiiatioii?  Technical 


perfection  never  made  a picture  great,  and  unless 
there  is  emotion,  of  what  avail  is  knowledge? 

The  Old  Pasture-Fence 

“And  if  you  walk  for  lialf-a-niile, 

The  Village  street  is  left  behind. 

And  eager  is  niy  heart’s  desire 
To  mount  the  fell  and  kiss  the  wind.” 

In  Autumn,  a wave  of  compelling  force  sweeps 
over  the  otitdoor- trails  and  bathes  their  way  in  a 
light  both  tender  and  mysterious.  A trail  which 
calls  to  me  often,  begins  at  the  side  of  an  old 
])asture-fence  and  follows  it.  and  others  like  it, 
for  more  than  a mile.  How  blue  are  the  asters 
along  this  walk,  ami  how  perfect  the  goldenrod; 
they  are  not  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  main 
highway,  they  are  away  from  the  common  places. 
I see  a little  farther  into  the  lives  of  Nature’s 
flowers  and  birds  here;  yes,  even  the  sky  has  a 
changed  aspect — its  forms  and  tints  more  beauti- 
fid — and  when  my  eye  descends  to  earth  and 
lingers  on  the  old  fence,  its  faded  gray  has  be- 
come a warm  brown  touched  with  color.  Its 
rough  boards  are  transformed  and  I feel  the  love 
the  birds  must  have  for  it,  the  affection  the  flowers 
know  that  grow  all  their  lives  by  its  side,  the 
fellowship  of  the  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubbery  that 
follow  its  length  and  the  comradeship  of  the  grass 
that  creeps  all  about  it. 

To  follow  the  trail  by  the  old  pasture-fence  on 
a clear  day  is  to  have  a finer  appreciation  of  sun- 
light; it  glistens  on  the  moss-covered  spots  of  the 
w^eathered  boards,  on  the  leaves  already  golden, 
and  glows  warmly  (jn  the  red  and  lirown  ones.  A 
finer  a])preciation  too,  of  gray  days,  the  whole 
landscape  being  blended  into  a soft,  lovely  gray 
tone,  with  the  purples,  blues  and  greens  besides 
Autumn’s  gayer  colors,  subdued  in  a marvelous 
way.  And  on  a rainy  day,  the  charm  is  still 
there,  the  song  s]>arrow  still  sings  in  his  free-top, 
the  wet  leaves  shine  as  if  remembering  the  sun- 
light, and  the  softly  falling  rain  is  Imt  another 
beautiful  dress  of  Nature. 

Days  along  the  old  ])asture-fenee!  They  are 
days  of  eommunion  with  Nature's  peace  and 
mystery,  days  (d'  feasting  the  eye  on  perfect 
tranquillity.  There  is  no  barren  ground,  for  on 
all  sides  are  reaches  of  pure  open  fields  bathed 
in  teniler  browns,  golden  greens,  sober  reds  and 
yellows,  with  a great  sweej)  of  harmonious  sky. 

Ticture-makers  should  go  often  to  the  same 
place;  you  must  know  a place  to  love  it,  and  you 
must  love  it  to  ])icturc  it.  When  you  love  a 
landscape  as  you  should,  you  can  show  j)eo]ile 


."onietliinf:  tliey  never  saw  l)efore  ainl  never  will 
'ee  otherwise.  I’lie  earth  is  ver>'  old  hut  always 
younc  in  your  heart,  and  \<)ur  vision  is  always 
new  heeanse  you  see  with  your  soul.  In  your 
])icture.  remeinher.  it  will  not  he  the  wonderful 
imitation  of  the  seene  that  eounts.  it  will  he  the 
sugce'tion  of  those  thincs  you  did  not  .see.  that 
cannot  he  seen.  It  is  the  sjnrit  of  the  i)ieture  that 
liolrls  ns;  it  ina>-  he  unattractive  in  apj)earance 
and  cnifle  in  finish,  yet  carry  us  lan  k to  the  heart 
of  tl)e  woofl.  to  the  shore  of  the  hrook.  to  some 
ni£:i:ed  nj)land  or  softd>  ing  lowland. 

,\t  the  Kdge  f>f  tlie  .\utumn  \\ Oods 

"There  is  a t>eantifiil  spirit  hreathine  now 

It'  mellow  rieline"  f»n  the  clustered  tree'. 

-\nd.  from  a l>eaker  full  of  riclie't  dyc'. 

I’onrinc  new  tdory  on  the  antumn-wf)Of|.  " 

1 hcse  word'  f>f  honttfellow  how  well  tliey  suit 


the  mood  of  a man  who  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
autumn-woods  and  sits  quietly,  .ahsorhing  the 
heauty  of  the  hrown-liedded  hrook,  the  sun- 
painlcd  old  trees,  the  verdant  edges  of  the 
shore  and  the  entrancing  distance  into  the  forest 
deiiths.  The  woods-edge  is  not  far  from  the 
end  of  the  ohl  pasture-fence;  a smooth  field 
crossed,  a grassy  road  followed  and  the  “chisten’d 
trees"  are  heforc  me  with  the  hrook  emerging 
from  their  midst,  such  an  air  of  placid  charm  on 
its  surface,  as  could  only  have  come  from  its  lilc 
in  this  wise  old  wood.  'I'he  Hrook!  that  stream 
of  delicate  harmonics,  that  gliding,  cuiwing  silver- 
thread  that  calls  for  >our  most  idyllic  \ision' 
The  Wood'  that  home  of  Nature'  teiideresl 
moods'  I cailliol  estimate  the  value  ol  siieli  a 
walk  as  this  where  the  wild  sweetness  of  the 
forest  envelops  me.  where  the  hig  |)ietiire'  ol 
Nature  einhraee  my  'oul.  where  thoughts  ar<' 
kr-pf  alive  that  'hoiild  iiewr  die.  'I  he  worth  ol 
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it  is  proc  ioiis,  real,  and  I know  that  without  it  we 
fail  to  grasp  all  of  life's  meaning. 

We  are  nnconscionsly  affected  by  Nature 
whether  we  think  about  it  or  not;  how  mueh 
better  to  be  eonscious  of  it  and  let  her  influence 
be  one  to  help  ns  uphold  the  noblest  ideals. 
Look  at  the  great  trees  along  the  woods-edge  that 
in  their  autumn-dress  are  like  huge  flowering 
plants,  the  gorgeous  flame  from  which  must  burn 


bridge  and  push  through  a small  group  of  cedars, 
finding  before  me  a giant  Sycamore-tree. 

The  Old  Sycamore 

“I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary. 

In  the  soft  light  of  an  aut\imnal  day. 

When  suininer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 

.\nd  like  a dream  of  beauty  glides  away.” 

I am  envious  of  the  old  tree;  how  many 
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through  our  alloy  and  free  ns  of  unworthiness. 
Think  of  the  woods-trail  that  enfohls  our  loveliest 
dreams  and  of  the  elear-voieed  stream  that 
gently  caresses  our  moods.  Is  your  lo^■e  for 
Nature  sealed  u])  iu  your  lieartf' 

d'he  brook  is  the  open  door  of  the  wood  and  a 
walk  by  its  side  is  filled  with  <lelights.  There  is 
one  place  v here  a sudden  curve  is  rounded,  that  1 
alwa\s  find  Nature  animated,  as  if  ]>roelaiming 
the  ,jo\’  of  the  woods-life;  farther  on.  among  the 
heinloeks,  I am  awed  b.\'  the  weird  stillness.  At 
the  brook-door,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  I 
leave  the  trail  and  follow  the  stream  as  best  I 
eaii,  for  it  now  enters  an  open  mar.sh  where  it, 
w inds  its  way  slowly  with  many  crooks  and  turns. 
e\-eii  making  its  follower  wade,  iu  ])laces.  'J'lu' 
grass  here  is  a fadeci  brow  n.  the  bushes  soft  reds 
and  |)urples,  dull  greens  and  yellows,  with  a 
distant  line  of  beantifni  gray-blue  bills.  When 
I lia\'c  left  the  last  bend,  I ei'oss  an  old.  weathereil 
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beautiful  memories  it  must  have,  of  other 
autumns,  of  mornings  and  evenings,  of  days  of 
wind  and  rain,  of  winter,  with  even  the  brook 
under  a snowy  mantle.  Its  background  is  ever 
one  of  transcendent  lo\eliness.  The  eharin  of 
Nature  is  again  intensified  in  this  open  sj)aee — 
on  this  rise  of  ground  under  the  old  Sycamore; 
it  is  a sjait  where  one  is  imiiressed  with  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  .sea.son.  The  great  tree 
stretches  its  arms  high  in  the  air,  reaching  almost 
to  "Where  the  great  elourls  like  countries  lie." 
I Would  that  m\'  imagination  could  ])enctrate 
more  keenly  and  .seize  n])on  the  elusive'  charms 
I know  are  here. 

Ah,  I make  an  entrv  of  afl'ection  in  ni>-  journal, 
when  1 lounge  under  the  old  Sycamore;  I passed 
a world  of  beauty  iu  the  iiH'adow,  my  spirit  was 
exalted  in  the  wood,  the  brook's  ehann  still 
lingers  in  my  heart,  but  tliere  is  a sjieeial  sweet- 
lu'ss  iu  ni\’  affection  for  this  rounded  knoll  where 
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stands  the  old  tree.  It  is  pleasant  to  stand  under 
such  a tree,  a tree  that  of  itself  exhales  a sense  of 
joy,  that  is  so  alive  with  beauty  that  it  seems  no 
longer  inanimate. 

“The  lirook  runs  ever  by. 

But  .seems  to  pause  the  while  it  flows; 

’Tis  more  like  a line  of  sky. 

So  placidly  it  flows." 

picture  here,  just  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 


Autumn- Birches 

“The  birch,  most  shy  and  ladylike  of  trees. 

Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  retrieves. 

And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentilities 

With  some  saved  relics  of  her  wealth  of  leaves.” 

It  is  but  a short  walk  from  the  old  Sycamore 
to  the  edge  of  the  sand  jjlains,  the  home  of  the 
“Sand  Pine.”  The  home,  too,  of  innumerable 
groups  of  white  birches.  They  are  trees  of 
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would  be  a cle.seeration;  even  with  the  most 
.serious  intent,  one  can  bring  away  but  the  ghost 
of  his  wi.shes.  'riiere  is  something  about  ])hoto- 
grapliic  j)reeision  that  we  all  like  arid  if  we  can 
only  avoid  hardness,  we  may  be  able  in  a ])hoto- 
grai)h  to  see  Nature.  But.  to  see  the  glory  that 
dazzles  us,  to  feel  the  mystery  that  j)ierees  our 
eohlest  reserve,  to  taste  a jrurity  like  that  of  the 
Autumn  air,  these  priceless  gifts  of  Nature  can- 
not be  i)ut  into  our  most  beautiful  jjietures. 


lovely  grace  that  shine  in  tlieir  sinii)le  surround- 
ings; their  very  shadows  seem  to  touch  the  earth 
gently  and  sneh  a web  of  beauty  as  they  weave 
over  the  waste-land.  Seen  growing  on  the  edges 
of  groves  of  white  ])ine  or  pitch  i)ine,  their  gleam- 
ing bark  and  shining  leaves  look  from  afar  like 
fires  of  white  flame. 

This  vast  tract  of  sandy  land  is  traverseil  by  a 
labyrinth  of  roads,  for  the  most  ])art  forsaken 
long  ago  and  w'hieh  have  come  to  seem  like  roads 
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made  V>y  Nature  herself.  They  are  pieturescjiic 
in  the  extreme,  crass  and  even  flowers  crowinc 
between  the  wliecl-tracks.  Imagine  a road  that 
is  just  a sf)ft  traek  througli  tlie  woods,  its  eurves 
marked  by  groups  of  white  birches,  its  long 
stretelies  borflercd  by  fine  sj)ecimens  of  j)itch 
pine  broken  in  i)laces  by  gleams  from  small  oaks 
and  poplars.  It  is  fascinating  to  follow  one  of 
these  f)ld  woofls-ways.  coming  constantly  tf>  new 
effects,  wimling  down  into  a dark  glen  with  bluffs 
of  sand  each  side  snrimnmled  with  rough  ohl 
pines,  and  at  the  bottom  a stream  creeping  under 
a tangle  of  willows  and  alder-,  then  uj)  again 
where  the  way  is  level,  through  plain-  of  shad- 
bu-hes.  huckleberries,  blackberries  aufl  fern-. 

Nature  strikes  a rare  note  in  thi-  wild  exjianse; 
to  stand  on  one  of  the  open  knoll-  anti  h.ok  off 
f)ver  the  lamlscape  in  late  .\ugust.  just  beftjrc 
sunset  with  a sky  of  mar-hallerl  cloutls  waiting 
to  be  tinged  with  color,  with  a half-thtzen  olive- 


backed  thrushes  siugiiig  their  best  this  is  an 
experience  your  memory  forever  treasures.  Then, 
after  the  last  gleam  of  red  has  sli[>|)eil  over  the 
horizon,  the  whip-])oor-wills  begin  their  chant. 
One  returns  from  these  wihls  with  a benefited 
intelligence,  a clarified  vision  and  a holier  sense 
of  reverence. 

sudden  sunshine  through  tlie  trees. 

\ gleam  upon  the  grass, 

■\  mystic  whi-[)cr  in  the  hreez.e — 

.Vnd  tied  himself  dotli  pass." 

.\n  .\ut  unin -Road 

“There  i-  .something  in  tlie  autumn  that  i-  native  to 
my  blood 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  tnooii; 

.\nd  my  heart  i-  like  a rhyme, 

ith  the  yellow  and  the  purfile  and  the  erini-on 
keejiing  time." 

Sometime-  the  crowning  glory  of  .\utumii  i- 


round  along  tlie  roads;  it  is  there  perhaps,  that 
you  feel  to  the  full  her  exhilarating  riot  of  color. 
Afar  off,  down  the  hill  and  across  the  level  valley, 
where  the  road  ends  in  a small  speck  of  light,  is 
the  sunset -band  of  gold  that  throws  back  over 
the  land.scape  already  gorgeously  tinted,  the 
whole  scale  of  color  in  a radiant  glow.  Ah,  in 
this  distinguished  atnio.s[)here  one  realizes  that 
Nature-love  is  not  a thing  of  the  intellect,  !)ut 
of  the  emotions.  Men  seem  fatally  indifferent 
to  this,  to  the  spiritual.  Hut  to  look  u[)on  the 
wild,  white  water  of  the  brook  and  not  hear  the 
\ oice  that  ri.ses  above  it,  to  walk  along  the  high- 
road with  your  st)ul  untouched,  to  ramble  over 
the  old  roads  that  lie  .so  clo.se  to  Nature  and  not 
be  hand  in  haml  with  a Divine  jjeace,  seems  to 
me  im|)ossible. 

The  road  .seems  to  dip  into  the  liollow  for  a 
bit  of  (juiet,  rising  to  the  hill-top  again.  Fresh  for 
the  long,  free  stretch  ahead.  Its  curves  are 
gracefully  taken  and  around  them  open  new  vistas 
of  delight.  The  winds  that  race  along  with  you 
blow  the  flush  of  color  into  your  very  soul;  and 
the  smile  of  the  hills,  is  it  not  the  smile  of  a 
])re,scnce? 

“Now  along  the  .solemn  lieights 
Fade  the  .\ntimm's  altar-light.s." 

Nature  has  hung  a mysterious  curtain  at  the 
windows  of  Autumn;  if  we  raise  it  with  imagina- 
tion, the  wood  we  sec  will  be  enchanted,  the 
brook's  clear  waters  will  i)icture  beautiful  har- 
monies, the  fields  and  pastures  will  be  robed  in 
])oetry,  the  hills  will  be  rolling  lines  of  inspiration 
and  the  roads  will  be  brushed  with  sorcery. 


There  will  be  soft  skies  and  low  winds,  shining 
mornings  and  shadowy  evenings,  dark  j)ines  and 
scarlet  maples,  brown  meadows  and  gold-clad 
marshes,  flushed  groves  and  flickering  waters  and 
the  call  of  the  outdoors  will  not  be  denied. 

The  fascinations  of  Autumn  are  sure  to  attract 
the  camerist  and  he  is  almost  equally  sure  to  be 
misled  by  them,  to  be  tempted  to  make  pictures 
Imcause  of  beautiful  color-effects.  Should  you 
seek  out  some  noble  old  guardian  of  the  woods, 
show'  him  up  sharply;  the  lines  of  his  strong  bod;^’ 
and  gnarleil,  rugged  limbs  deserve  to  be  fea- 
tured. But  if  you  come  uimn  the  brook,  consider 
its  soft  ripj)les  and  tender  eddies,  its  manner  of 
stealing  furtivel,\’  under  old  mossy  roots  and  creep- 
ing past  fern-banks  and  let  your  treatment  be  less 
literal.  And  if  it  be  a fine  meadow  reaching  away 
to  the  distant  range  of  hills,  touched  by  the  sad- 
ness of  the  autumn-wind,  be  thoughtful  or  ,vour 
picture  will  inspire  no  poetic  feeling.  AVe  have 
all  seen  both  sharp  and  soft  pictures  that  we 
liked  and  that  touched  us  greatly  by  recalling 
some  loved  effect  of  Nature;  but  it  was  not  be- 
cau.se  of  their  softness  or  sharpness,  it  was  in 
spite  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  some  men,  detail  or 
the  lack  of  it  is  a secondary  matter. 

d'he  days  that  I have  been  wdth  Autunm,  along 
The  Old  Pasture-Fence,  or  walking  at  The  Edge 
of  the  Autumn-Woods;  resting  under  The  Old 
Sycamore,  or  wandering  among  the  Autumn- 
Birches  and  upon  An  Autumn-Iload,  are  days 
marked  fleeply  in  my  memory.  If  it  is  possible 
for  me.  a lover  of  all  the  seasons,  to  care  a little 
more  for  one  than  the  others,  that  one  would 
be  without  a doubt  Autu.mx. 


Photographing  for  Lantern-Slides 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


NE  highly  important  branch  of 
])hol(jgraphy  is  the  making  of 
lantern-slides.  Teachers  and  pub- 
lic lecturers  use  thousands  of  these 
trans])arencies,  some  of  them  good, 
many  of  them  indifl’erejit,  a considerable  ])cr- 
centage  of  them  mere  photographic  atrocities. 
Now,  it  ought  to  l)e  remembered  that  in  this 
day  of  uuivcr.sal  "movies  ’ ])co])le  are  no  longer 
interested  merely  in  seeing  j)icturcs:  the  novelty 
of  that  has  all  worn  off.  Nothing  le.ss  than  a thor- 
oughly' good  |)icture  will  hold  the  attcidion  or 
|)ass  the  criticism  of  the  so])histicatcd  jjid)lic. 
M,v  cx|)cricnce  convinces  me  that  the  public 
lecturer  in  these  days  ought  not  to  show  any- 
ihing  but  w <‘ll-eolorc<l  slides.  I'Ticolorcd  slides 


are  admissible  only  for  maps,  diagrams  or  very 
special  subjects,  such  as  machine-details.  But 
there  is  a world  of  difference  between  slides 
skilfully  colored  and  tho.se  on  which  somebody 
has  daubed  some  j)aint.  This  difference  is  not 
api)reciated  Ijy  some;  but  it  tells  on  the  audience 
which  has  to  sit  tlu'ough  an  hour's  lecture. 

What  I wish  to  s])cak  of  at  this  time,  however, 
is  the  ])r(jblem  of  making  the  original  [yhoto- 
grai)hs  for  use  in  laiitern-slide  lectures.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
a good  lantern-slide  can  never  be  made  from 
a poor  negative,  though  hundreds  of  pseudo- 
lecturers  have  overlooked  this  axiom.  As  a first 
stc{)  I would  urge  the  u.se  of  a coni|)aratively 
long-focus  lens.  Unfortunately  a large  nnmber 
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of  ])0])iilar  cameras.  ])ockct-t\])c  ami  others,  are 
sent  out  e(iuip]red  with  ratlier  short-l'oeus  lenses. 
This  temleney  is  given  furtlier  ein])liasis  in  the 
foolisli  effort  for  high  s])ee<l.  since  s])eeil  is  often 
gained  at  a sacrifice  of  focal  length.  .Vt  any  rate, 
the  focus  is  often  so  short  that  the  j)ic'ture  and 
the  lantern-slide  show  distorted  ])ers])cetive. 
This  difficulty  can  he  jiartially  remedied  in  many 
cases  hy  using  only  a small  section  from  the  ccn- 


good.  and  there  are  had  days  when  no  amount 
of  effort  can  make  a good  uegati\'e.  1 find  that 
inanx'  outdoor  sul)jects.  cs])ecially  in  the  woods, 
can  he  |)hotogra|)hc(l  most  successfully  iu  a thin, 
misty  rain. 

In  develo])ing  the  atmosjjhere  or  aerial  per- 
si)ective  of  the  lantern-slide,  the  \ahie  of  good 
skies  should  not  he  overlooked.  Si)ectacular 
cloml-etfects  are  not  necessary,  although  good 
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ter  of  the  negative  in  making  U])  the  lantern- 
slide.  Hut  the  hest  way  is  to  ])ay  the  price  and 
hiiv  a lens  the  ef|uivalent  focus  of  wliich  is  ‘2.>  to 
more  than  the  diagonal  of  the  ])late  or  film 
usetl  in  the  caiiiera. 

Hut  to  make  a good  lautcrn-slide  mathematical 
perspective  slimdd  f)e  fully  sU])ported  hy  aerial 
pers])ective.  In  other  words,  there  should  lie  a 
perfectly-  competent  separation  of  [ilanes.  I'hree 
rules  will  help  tt>ward  this  end:  li  Make  ex- 

pr)snrcs  only  in  goofl  light — not  \-er\-  I)right  nor 
very  dull-— and  when  the  atmospliere  is  filled 
with  color.  2 ITe  an  anastigtjiat  leii'.  '.'ii 

I -e  wide  apertur< do  not  stfi|)  ilown  Tuore 

than  necessary.  A^ith  regar^l  to  the  first  ])oint. 
exfwrienee  ought  to  teach  Jiiuch.  although  some 
phofograj)her'  -eeni  tf>  he  very  slow  to  learn. 
'I'here  are  da>->  when  light  and  atmosphere  are 


clouds  usuall\'  help.  es|)ecially  if  the  slide-colorist 
knows  how  to  manage  them,  d'he  main  rei|uisite 
is  to  have  the  feeling  of  a sky  in  tlu'  picture.  In 
])liotographing  himlseai)es  for  laideru-sliiles  the 
use  of  a skv-filler  or  soft  ray-filter  is  to  he  strongly 
rec-ommemled. 

.'^ome  of  the  soft-foeus  lenses  a|)|X’al  to  one 
immensely  for  pictorial  laiidseape-jihotography ; 
hut  the>'  do  not  seem  to  gi\'e  sat  isfaetor.N'  re- 
sults when  translated  into  hiiitern-shdes.  So 
m\'  ad\iee  is  to  use  a good  amistigmat.  to  loi'iis 
on  the  principal  ohjeet.  which  should  he  almost 
ill  the  foremost  plane  of  the  picture,  and  then 
kc(|)  the  lens  as  wide  open  as  jiossihle.  slopping 
down  jiist  enough  to  remove  an'  hliir  from 
ohieets  in  the  immediate  foreground  It  semis 
to  me.  furthermore,  to  he  ]>oor  practice  lo  "pull 
off  any  of  the  [)hotogra))hie  stunts  so  (hair  to 
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the  lieart  of  tlie  ])ictorial  exhil)itor,  such  as 
exposing  at  the  sun,  making  inidniglit  trick- 
])ietnres,  or  Hilling  witli  topsy-turvy  reflections 
in  tlie  ])onds.  ddiese  are  very  ainnsing  to  a few 
of  the  initialed,  and  are  quite  ])ro])er  in  their 
place,  lint  I claim  that  their  place  is  not  on  the 
stereo|)t  icon  scrc'eii. 

Finally.  I would  urge  with  the  utmost  emphasis 
that  human  Hgnres  he  inchideil  in  every  jiossihle 
negative  destined  for  lantern-slide  making.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Iniman  figure  gives  scale  to 
tlie  ])ietiire,  and  scale  is  exceedingly  important, 
hoth  hecanse  it  is  hard  to  judge  on  tlie  screen 
and  hecanse  il  is  necessarily  chaiiging  constantly 
and  very  great l,\’  as  the  lecturer  jiasses  from  one 
jiictnre  to  another.  A still  stronger  reason  lies 
ill  the  hnniaii  interest  of  such  Hgnres.  They 
ser\e  ])owerfnll,\  to  hold  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  an\-  audience.  No  matter  how  jiro- 
saic  the  snliject.  the  skilful  |)hotogra])hcr  can 
nearly  always  conihine  with  it  one  or  two  hnman 
tigiires,  sometimes  a dozen  or  twenty,  to  marked 
adianlage.  Snpiiose  the  real  snhjcet  is  an  in- 
eiihator:  if  there  is  soniehody  present  and  doing 


something  witli  the  macliiiie,  the  story  is  made 
ten  times  more  effective.  Sujiposc  we  are  show- 
ing some  special  design  of  autoniohile:  three 
or  four  persons  looking  over  the  car  and  evi- 
dently interested  in  the  inspection  will  in- 
tensify the  interest  of  those  who  view  the  pic- 
ture. Or  suppose  we  wdsh  to  illustrate  a neiv 
pattern  of  street-lamp:  two  figures  standing 
near  the  lanij)  and  doing  something  appropriate 
will  make  a lii  ing,  convincing  jiictnre  of  what 
would  otherwi.se  he  extremely  stiijiid. 

Of  course,  we  are  faced  here  hy  the  fact  that 
the  jiosing  and  jihotograjihing  of  human  figures 
adds  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  jiroh- 
lem.  The  figures  mnsf  ajijiear  easy  and  natural. 
Excejit  in  rare  instances,  they  should  not  he 
looking  at  the  camera.  They  ought  to  ajipear 
to  he  doing  .something  jierfectly  nece.s.sary  to 
the  jilace  and  time.  All  of  which  requires  study 
and  jiatience  on  the  jiart  of  the  jihotographer; 
often,  also,  on  the  jiart  of  the  models  who  do  the 
Jiosing.  Chihlren  make  very  desirahle  models 
where  they  can  lie  used,  as  they  always  ajijieal 
to  the  audience  when  the  jiictiires  are  shown  on 
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tli('  .scrppii.  If  till-  luc-k\  |)h()t<)grai)luT'  has  cliil- 
ilrt-ii  of  liis  own.  whom  lie  can  use  freriiiently, 
the\'  will  r('ailil>  learn  the  art.  I'hey  ^\ill  not 
insist  on  lookitif;  at  the  camera,  and  the>-  will  do 
anything  asked  of  them.  The  aiKantage  of 
Inn'ing  attractixe  X'onng  women,  of  graceful 
figure,  for  models  m'cd  not  he  overlookeil.  'I'hose 
who  are  amhitions  to  he  “mox’ie  " stars  ought  to 
he  particularly  ilocile.  though  I have  not  Irieil 
them  and  can  not  speak  from  cxjicricnce.  The>' 
should  he  asked  to  wear  light-coloreil  clolhing 
in  simple  designs.  It  is  not  too  mneh  tronhie. 
either,  for  a really  serious  ])hotogra])her  to  jiro- 
\ ide  s|ieeial  eosinmes  for  this  sort  of  work.  'I'hey 
may  he  eheajilx'  made  of  cheese-elot h.  ])referahl> 
in  light  yellow  or  green  shades,  as  these  will 
|)hotograi)h  mneh  better  than  inire  while. 

|•'ignres  should  he  ])laec(l  fairly  near  I he  camera 
and  alwa.vs  near  the  jirineijial  ohjeet  of  interest 
for  which  the  jiietnre  is  to  he  shown.  (If  eonrse, 
thev  must  not  he  allowed  to  eoX'er  up  the  ohjeet 
Ihii'  ilhisfraled.  nor  take  attention  awav  from 
it.  (In  the  contrary,  an  arrangement  can  iisiiallx' 
he  eoiilrixed  so  that  the  linnian  fiiiiires  really 
draw  alleiitioii  to  the  ohjeet  which  the  leeinrer 
wishes  to  illustrate.  Itomcstie  jicls.  such  as 
ilogs.  eats,  horses,  eahcs.  can  sometimes  he  iisctl 
ill  these  ))ielorial  eomjiosilioii'  to  eoiisiderahle 
advantagi'.  Properly  eiipiloxed.  they  eidiaiiee 
the  human  interest  or  sfor.x-vahie  of  the  jiielnre. 
and  this  is  w hat  keejis  an  andienee  hajipy  I hronuh 
manx'  an  otherwise  sfnpiil  lecture. 
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Graflex  Sittings  with  Silver-Plume 
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lAVE  you  ever  known  the  thrill 
that  eomes  with  the  caress  of 
velvet-fur  against  your  cheek,  or 
the  clinging  grip  of  trustful  claws 
I upon  your  shouhler?  No  true 
nature-lover  has  .lustly  won  his  spurs  until  he 
has  been  tendered  these  ex])ressions  of  faith  by 


nature-camera.  First,  because  their  portraits 
are  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking,  which  means 
that  the  keen  zest  of  matching  wits  with  the 
wild  is  lacking  when  hunting  in  park  or  zoo. 
Second,  there  is  a marked  contrast  between  the 
animals  themselves.  The  casual  observer  may 
not  distinguish  the  difference  between  a j)ark- 
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the  Knights  of  the  Sil\er-l*lume.  In  the  eity- 
])arks.  where  gi'a>’  sijuirrels  are  maintaiuc«l  for 
the  edification  of  (diildren,  //can//  and  old.  it  is 
\er\-  easy  to  ae(|uire  their  friendshi|)  through 
the  medium  of  |)canuts,  the  only  food  they 
know;  but,  generally  sjieaking,  |)ark-s(|uirrels 
do  not  make  satisfactory  trojihies  for  the  same 
Iwd  good  reasons  that  inhabitants  of  a zoo  fail 
to  coiileiit  those  who  make  |)'etures  with  a 


S(|uirrel  au<l  a w ild  one;  but  the  eye  of  the  camera 
is  not  ca.'UKil  \\  is  nurciJcs.s  in  its  ability  to 
bring  out  u|)oii  the  negative,  in  most  em])hatic 
fashion,  the  less  lustrous  pelage  and  thinner 
tails,  due  ])erha])s  to  lack  of  variet.x’  in  food,  or 
too  close  inter-breeding,  which  characterises 
animals  semi-domestieated  or  confined. 

If  you  would  ])icture  Silver-l’lume.  glossy- 
furred,  bushy-tailed  and  clear-eyed,  you  must 


IMl'KK^-ONATING  THE  HEBREW  MERCHANT 
HOWARD  TAYEOR  MIDDLETON 


seek  him  in  his  native  hathtat — the  eonntr\’. 
and  to  heroine  initiated  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  deej)  woods,  you  mu.st  acciuire  tlie  .stealtli 
and  cunning  of  an  Indian,  ami  the  jiatience  of 
•lot).  (lo  forth  into  the  nnt-hearing  fore.st  in 
antnnin-tiine.  after  the  gaudy  painl-lirnsh  of 
tliat  color-mad  artist.  Jack  Frost,  has  daiihed 
each  sylvan  glade  with  rainhow-hues.  and  there 
make  the  ac<iuaintance  of  Silver-I'lnme. 

Do  not  expect  this  timid  gray  sjirite  to  res])oml 
at  once  to  your  hlandishments.  no  matter  how 
alluring  they  may  he.  It  will  take  hours  of 
emlnring  calm  — of  sitting  at  case  heneath  some 
ruggcil  column  of  Nature's  cathedral,  where  a 
late  l>ird  of  jiassage  is  the  lone  chorister,  ere 
Silvcr-l’lumc  hecome.s  assured  yon  v ish  him 
well,  and  that  the  succulent  trihutes  you  la> 
at  hi-  feet  will  have  no  horrible  aftcr-cia])  in 
the  form  of  a shotgun's  leaden  rain.  One  of 
Silver-Plume's  chief  attrihutes  is  an  ungoxern- 
ahlc  imiuisitivencss.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  this  perUonx  trait  will 
draw  him  toward  the  immovahle  olijeit  heneath 
the  ']>rcading  oak — an  ohject  clothed  a])pro- 
jiriately  in  khaki  to  Vilend  with  the  surrounding-. 

•lu-t  at  the  -j)ot  where  danger  throw-  uj)  a 
warnim!  hand  to  eurio-ity.  Silver-Plume  find-  a 
In-eioii-  nut-meat.  “rhir!  riiir!  riiir-r-r-r-rl  ' 
he  eric-  out  in  ecsta-y.  jiouncing  upon  the  tidhit 
with  ahno-t  the  -peed  of  lightning.  Scampering 
aero—  the  forc-t-floor  in  long  graceful  leajis.  he 
a-eend-  a nearhy  tree  to  the  first  convenient 
crotch,  where  he  proceeds  to  regale  himself 
daintily  and  at  lei-ure.  "I  hen.  the  hitherto 


ajiiiarentlx’  immovahle  ohject,  heneath  the 
spreading  oak,  comes  to  life,  resolving  itself 
into  a camera-man,  who  stealthily  stalks  Silver- 
Plume  for  his  jiortrait.  Keturning  from  his 
succe.s.sful  j)icture-(piest,  he  very  (piictly  jilaces 
another  dainty — a huge  English  walnut,  e^■cn 
more  delicious  than  the  original  contrihiition  — 
a little  nearer  to  his  jilacc  of  watchful  waiting. 

J'he  feast  draws  Silver-Plume  as  a magnet 
draws  the  steel,  and  this  time  there  is  less  of 
fear  in  his  suhseiiuent  retirement;  and,  insteail 
of  again  luncheoning  in  his  roof-garden,  he  paws 
out  a cache  under  the  mos.sy  velvct-cai'iiet,  and 
hurics  his  treasure  there.  Having  hidilen  it 
safe  from  prying  mice  and  men,  he  covers  it 
with  greatest  care,  his  skilful  fore-jiaws  com- 
jiletely  ohliterating  all  traces  of  the  suhtcrrancan 
storc'hou.se,  while  the  Grafiex  records  the  in- 
cident on  its  sensitive  jilate. 

■Vnother  nut  is  laid  out  for  Silver-Plume,  and 
nearer  still  to  the  puzzling,  hut  .seemingly  harm- 
le.ss,  creature  heneath  the  oak.  Ills  Squirrclshi]) 
aiiproaches.  and  at  five  feet,  sits  .saucily  upon 
his  sweeping  hrush.  looking  the  camera-man 
straight  in  the  eye.  ,Vn  inch  at  a time,  the 
Grafiex  in  the  jihotograjiher's  laji  is  turned 
towaril  the  diminutive  scout  in  confederate 
gray;  there  comes  the  [ironounccd  Thud!  of  the 
focal-jilanc  shutter,  and  Silver-Plume  is  again 
in  full  retreat;  hut  more  surjirised  than  seared, 
1 warrant  you.  A few  moments  jiass  and  he  is 
hack  again — this  time  taking  the  nut.  .Vfter  he 
hashiiricil  it  near  at  hand,  he  proceeds  to  cleanse 
his  forc-])aws  h\-  ruhliing  them  \igorously  to- 


siiA  ER-i’i.rME  ni  RiEs  ms  TRi;\srm; 
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HE  BEGINS  A MINUTE  INSPECTION 
HOWAKU  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 

jietlier,  resemhliDg,  I'or  all  the  world,  a Hebrew 
elothing-inereliant  congratulating  himself  upon 
a fortunate  sale. 

]*art  of  the  photogra])her's  eqniinnent,  which 
aeeomjianied  him  to  the  woods  this  golden 


autumnal  day,  consists  of  a Brownie.  The 
inspiration  comes  to  deposit  the  instrument  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  sj)reading  oak,  and,  training  the 
Grafle.x  upon  it,  await  developments.  Not 
being  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  patois  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Silver-Plume  to  understand  them 
literally,  the  writer  has  fouml  it  necessary  to 
indulge  in  a very  free  translation  of  the  following 
monologue: 

“That’s  a miglity  funny-looking  little  liouse,” 
remarks  Silver-Plume  to  himself,  sotto  voce, 
beginning  a minute  in.spection.  “Wliile  it 
certainly  seems  to  have  a round  front  door,  it 
is  tightly  closed,  and  much  too  small  to  be  of  use, 
anyway.”  (The  Graflex  thuds.)  “I  wonder  if  I 
could  see  out  of  the  window  if  I climbed  on  the 
roof?  Chir-r-r-r-r!  I should  say  I could; 
there’s  that  ‘nutty’  individual  over  there  with 
another  black  house  like  mine,  only  bigger  and 
with  a chimney  on  it.”  (Again  the  Graflex 
speaks.) 

A human  arm  is  slowly  raised,  shoots  forward 
in  an  ea.sy  downward-.sweeping  arc,  and  several 
walnut  kernels  patter  .softly  against  the  little 
Brownie,  one  falling  just  in  front  of  Silver- 
Plume's  quivering  nose.  The  mystery  is  solved. 
It  is  not  a house  at  all,  but  the  Silver-Plume 
Cafe,  and,  to  prove  it,  the  happy  guest  remains 
to  dine — and  to  sit  for  a final  portrait. 

[That  the  maker  of  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  this  story,  and  which 
show  unusually  intimate  poses  of  a wild-life  sub- 
ject, may  not  be  tendered  more  credit  than  is 
his  due,  he  desires  to  state  that,  although  Silver- 
Plume  is  one  of  a free  and  .self-supporting  colony, 
he  and  his  fellows  are  strictly  protected  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  friendly 
toward  humans  they  can  trust.  Editor.] 


The  Darkroom  in  a Modern  City-House 

WARWICK  B.  MILLER 


ADAYS  there  are  man>'  ])rol)lems 
eh  the  amateur  photographer 
to  deal  with  in  his  advanced 
■k;  but  before  he  meets  these 
blems,  he  must  solve  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  ones,  namely,  the  question  of 
where  he  can  set  up  a permanent  darkroom. 
For  the  one  who  li\es  in  a small  couidry-towii. 
this  problem  may  be  readily  solved,  but  for  one 
li\’ing  in  a modern  city-house,  1 must  say  that 
it  is  not  a very  easy  one  to  solve.  Unlike  the 
large  old-fashioned  house,  with  its  odd,  little 
rooms  and  old  garret,  the  modern  house  is  small 


and  comiiact,  with  just  enough  rooms,  and  a 
little  attic  which  is  usually  filled  with  every- 
tliing  there  isn’t  room  for  ilownstairs.  In  a 
house  of  this  ty]ie,  the  amateur,  who  "plays” 
with  the  simple  [irocess  of  iihotograjiliy  once  in 
a great  while,  can  easily  make  a ilarkroom  in  a 
bathroom  or  kitchen;  but  for  the  serious  worker 
who  investigates  and  studies  ])hotography  as  a 
])ermanent  hobby,  such  a makeshift  darkroom 
is  inadeipiate,  and  the  ((uestion  arises  as  to  where 
he  can  get  a room  for  permanent  use  and  where 
he  will  not  be  disturbed.  In  some  cities,  there 
exist  camera  clubs  where  a member  can  use  a 


<larkroom.  an  arrangeinont  wliicli  is  an  ideal  one 
for  the  amateur;  hnt  in  eities  like  I’rovidenee. 
Hliodc  Island,  where  there  are  none  of  these 
ehd)s.  the  amatenr  nnist  find  a darkroom  in  his 
own  home. 

As  I live  in  I’rovidenee  and  have  had  to  master 
the  darkroom-difhcidties  in  my  small  eity-dwell- 
ing — an  exjierience,  whieh  from  ol)servation  of 
other  amateurs  around  me  seems  to  he  a ty])ical 
one — I will  deserihe  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
amatenrs  who  ha])j)en  to  he  in  a ])redicameid 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  first  ])lace  whieh  I tried  was  a jiretty 
little  room  in  the  attic,  used  for  sewing  and  stor- 
age. with  nice  hardwood-floors,  and  walls  covered 
witli  a pink  pai>er.  iMy  mother  rehietantly  con- 
sented to  let  me  use  this  room.  ]iro\ided  that 
I didn't  mnss  things  nji  or  stain  anytldng  with  my 
chemicals.  Oh  no.  there  was  notlnng  in  tlie 
chemicals  to  stain!  iSly  develo]iing-tahle  was 
a unique  one.  It  consisted  of  a mahogany 
Imreau  with  a large  mirror  so  that  I could  see 
liow  "j)rofessionally " I worked.  Everything 
went  along  all  right  until,  one  fine  day.  I hapi)ened 
to  glance  at  the  hardwood-floor,  which  I ob- 
served was  covered  with  white  s])ots  of  hyj)o. 
I scruhlied  frantically,  hut  in  vain.  The  next 
thing,  my  mother  saw  them,  and  they  disturbed 
her  so  much  that  she  issued  a kind  of  ultimatum. 
However,  the  climax  came  when  father,  who 
<'ould  not  aj)})reciate  my  genius,  hinted  to  me  in 
a very  forceful  way  that  I would  have  to  take 
my  outfit  down  in  the  cellar. 

I saw  that  it  would  he  impractical  to  continue 
work  in  such  a room — for  it  is  imjiossihle  not  to 
get  some  chemical  stains  around  -Imt  when  1 
realised  that  the  dark,  chisty  cellar  was  the  oidy 
place  I couhl  work  in,  1 almost  gave  uj)  photo- 
graphy altogether  as  the  incojiveniences  of  the 
<-ellar  -were  so  numerous.  However,  the  lure 
of  the  fascinating  ])rocC"Cs  of  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging  soon  caused  me  to  change  my 
minrl  and  1 derTh-d  tf>  try  to  establish  m>'  dark- 
room in  the  fcllar. 

.\s  it  wa'  then  summer-time,  the  first  difficulty 
which  I encounterefl  was  the  dami)iiess  coming 
from  the  'tone-walls.  Package  after  ])ackage 
of  paper  was  '])oiled.  no  matter  now  tightly  the 
< uphoarfl.  where  I kept  m>-  suj)plie'.  was  elo'cd. 
Finally.  I jnit  the  supply  in  a dry  room  upstairs, 
taking  a little  down  earh  time  I neerhsl  it.  I lie 
l)ai)cr.  however,  wa'  not  the  only  thing  that  the 
<lampne's  playefi  hav<K-  with,  for  my  fhemicaU 
in  ])astel)oarfl-hf)xe'  l)egan  to  mildi  w and  'olitlify 
and  evon  the  lK)ttlef|  one'  were  eventually 
affected.  I'he  chemical'  followerl  the  j>aper' 
np'tair'.  The  ])rf)ce"  f)f  carrying  the  'Uj)f)lic' 

hack  and  forth  wa'  a little  troulilc'ome  an>  vay; 


hut  when  1 began  mixing  all  my  own  solutions  and 
using  several  ditfeia'iit  kinds  of  pai)cr,  it  became 
im])ractieal.  and  I found  that  some  difl'ereut 
arrangement  woidd  have  to  he  made.  I decided 
to  tr\-  the  effect  of  calcium  chloride  in  absorbing 
moisture;  so  I luiilt  an  absolut(‘l\  air-tight  cabi- 
net. lining  the  edges,  where  the  door  met.  with 
rubber.  'I'lien  I fixed  five  or  six  shallow  tin- 
holders  on  the  four  walls  inside.  In  these  basins 
I put  fresh  chlori<le,  and  by  keei)ing  fhe  door 
shut  most  of  fhe  time,  the  inside  air  was  ke})t 
])erfectly  dry,  and  1 never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  su])])lies  being  si)oiled.  In  w inter,  the  cellar 
was  kei>t  dry  by  the  furnace,  so  that  I didn't 
have  to  worry  about  ilampness. 

In  develoi)ing,  no  dillieulties  arose  until  w inter 
C'ame,  which,  like  summer,  brought  a factor  which 
was  undesiral)le  in  i)hotography,  namely  the  cold. 
•V  furnace,  of  course,  <loes  not  warm  all  ol  the 
cellar,  and  as  I ha])|)eneil  to  be  working  about 
fifteen  feet  from  it,  the  air  around  my  develoi)ing 
table  was  always  cool.  At  first,  1 put  the  devel- 
oper in  a ])an  an<l  heated  it  about  every  five  min- 
utes. but  I found  this  to  be  bothersome  as  well  as 
impractical,  because  the  riqx'atcsl  jirocess  of 
I)OUring  the  develoj)er  back  and  forth  eauscsl  it 
to  weaken  and  oxidize  too  fast.  The  .scheme 
I finally-  <liscovered  to  keep  the  tem|)eratnre 
of  the  developer  normal,  was  to  raise  the  tra\' 
off  the  table  about  one  and  one-half  inches  and 
slide  an  ordinary  hot-water  bag  full  of  hot  water 
under  the  tray  ev(>r\-  time  the  tenqu-rature  went 
down  ver,\  much,  han  ing  it  tlu're  until  the  normid 
tem])erature  was  restored.  I found  this  to  be  the 
sim])lest  way,  for  it  is  easy  and  does  not  disturb 
or  iiderru])t  the  work  ver\'  mneh. 

In  wa'hing,  I found  the  set  washtnl)s  to  be 
one  of  the  few  conveniences  that  the  cellar  offereil, 
but  I al'o  found  that  merel\'  dumping  a batch 
of  ])rints  in  running  water  did  not  neeessanly 
eliminate  the  hypo.  Not  wishing  to  lui.v  a 
washmg-box.  I fixeil  np  a home-made  di  viee. 
emi'isting  of  four  frames  the  siz<-  of  a tub  with 
screening  over  the  bottom  of  each  one.  'I'hese 
frames  or  sereen-traxs  were  one  inch  dec]),  witli 
holes  about  one  inch  apart  along  the  sides  to  let 
the  water  run  out.  The  prints  were  laid  in  tliese 
frames  whic-h  were  in  turn  piled  on  to|)  of  each 
other  in  a tub  and  the  running  water  adjusted  as 
ii'iial.  the  liottom  frame  being  raised  about  an 
in<-h  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Pv  this  iiieaii'. 
the  jirini'  were  kept  fairlx'  well  separated  ami 
each  one  reeeix-eil  a thorough  washing.  In  t he 
wunter  when  the  water  became  \-er\-  enid  .after 
running  a little  while.  1 prexciited  blisters  b\ 
rnniiing  a piece  of  rubber-tubing  from  the  hot 
water  faneet  into  a cloth  bag  w hieh  I hung  under 
the  cold  faucet,  thus  diffusing  tlie  two  streams. 


For  ail  enlarsing-lantorn,  I refer  tlie  reader 
to  iny  sinuile  lionie-niade  device  ijuhlislied  in 
tlie  January,  issue  of  1*iioto-Eka  Maga- 

zine on  ])age  forty-six.  It  does  not  require  an 
ahsolutely  liglit-tiglit  room,  is  most  easy  to  ojier- 
ate,  and  aliove  all  it  costs  very  little.  The 
principle  of  the  whole  thing  is  simply  that  the 
camera  and  easel  are  juit  in  a light-jiroof  box 
with  a hole  in  one  end  for  the  light.  However, 
when  I wrote  this  article  I was  using  daylight 
for  an  illnminant,  and  since  then  I have  found 
that  winter-light  is  too  dull  and  does  not  last 
long  enough, — a discovery  which  necessitated  my 
making  an  apparatus  tor  an  electric  illnminant. 

I made  a wooden  box  18x11x8  inches, 
using  one  of  the  18x11  sides  as  a door.  I cut 
a hole  in  the  center  of  one  end  the  size  of  my 
c-amera  so  that  when  the  box  was  resting  on  one 
of  the  18x8  sides  the  hole  M'onld  coincide  with 
that  in  the  enlarging-box.  Then,  I arranged 
tin-grooves  aronnd  the  hole  on  lioth  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  box  to  receive  a jiiece  of  gronnd- 
glass  a little  larger  than  the  lade.  I put  the 
inside  grooves  about  1 inch  or  more  from  the  out- 
side ones,  .so  that  when  the  .second  piece  of 
gronndglas.s  was  ])iit  in  here  its  surface  would 
!)<•  about  1 iiK'h  from  the  surface  of  the  other. 


On  the  bottom  ,‘5  inches  from  the  rear  end  and 
eiiuidistant  from  each  side,  I put  a bulb  socket. 
With  a ‘200-watt  C mazda  bulb  and  two  pieces 
of  groimdglass,  a fairly  bright  diffused  light  was 
obtained,  enlarging  a 4 x o negative  to  8 x 10  on 
bromide  paper  through  a diaphragm  opening  of 
F/22  in  a little  less  than  one  minute.  Of  course, 
a brighter  light  may  be  used;  but  if  it  is  used,  the 
distance  to  the  groimdglass  must  be  greater. 
Any  amatenr  who  can  afford  a pair  of  mounted 
conden.sers  would  be  wise  to  buy  a pair  for  they 
furnish  a much  brighter  light  than  the  diffusing- 
system.  A 4 x .5  jilate  would  require  a pair  six 
inches  in  diameter,  costing  about  $9  mounted. 

As  a means  of  covering  the  window,  I use  a 
caiivas-coi'ered  wooden  frame  a little  larger 
than  the  window,  which  I merely  hook  over  it. 
For  a red  light,  I made  a bag  out  of  red  fabric  to 
fit  over  a mechanic’s  drop-light,  and  fastened  liy 
means  of  a string  run  around  the  top  and  tied. 
This  light  is  handy  because  it  can  be  placed  any- 
where and  its  color  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
changed.  Thus  the  reader  can  see  that  one  can 
get  along  in  a.  cellar  if  necessary  and  can  set  up  a 
fairly  efficient  darkroom  in  spite  of  the  odds  that 
are  against  him,  provided  that  he  is  in  earnest 
and  wishes  to  make  a success  of  photography. 


A New  Form  of  Commercial  Photography 


whole  idea  of  salesmanship  is 
sed  on  the  creating  of  a desire 
appetite  for  the  thing  that  is 
■ sale.  You  can't  sell  liananas 
baked  beans  or  buns  unless  some- 
one is  hungry  or  has  immeiliate  jirospeets  of 
being  Imngry  for  bananas  or  beans  or  buns.  So 
the  frnit-nierchant  displays  his  fruit  in  a tenqiting 
fashion,  the  cooked  food-shop  garnishes  a dish 
of  bakeil  beans  in  a manner  intended  to  whet  a 
dull  a|)])etite,  and  the  baker's  .si)otle.ss  slioi)-win- 
dow  clianges  as  often  as  the  brown  and  crusty 
rolls  and  the  dainty  jiastry  come  fresh  from  the 
oven.  It's  all  a jiart  of  the  game  of  salesmanshiji. 

So  if  yon  exjiect  your  customers  to  sell  mer- 
chandise b\-  i)liotogra])hs,  you  must  be  jirejiared 
to  sell  ])hotogra|)hs  by  jihotographs  that  create 
a desire,  fn  short,  you  must  be  alile  to  show 
.samples  that  immediately  suggest  the  sales-pos- 
sibilities  of  merchandise  in  jiictnred  form  and 
make  jicoiile  want  your  iiliotographs. 

If  \()U  want  to  sell  jihotograiihs  of  shoes  to  a 
shoe-manufacturer,  you  must  show  him  plioto- 
grajihs  of  shoe.s — iircferably  his  own  make  of 
shoes  that  will  make  liim  want  yonr  jihoto- 
graphs. .\nd,  by  the  way,  did  you  know  that 


shoes  are  very  difficult  to  jihotograjih  in  a way 
to  jilease  the  man  who  knows  all  about  shoes? 
He  will  tell  you  that  ordinary  jihotographs  dis- 
tort— that  the  shape  of  the  shoe  is  not  right — 
that  the  lines  are  not  true  to  the  last  on  which  the 
shoe  is  formed. 

So  it  is  wise  to  jiictnre  shoes  in  jiairs  in  different 
jjositions,  to  get  the  right  jioint  of  view,  use  a 
loug-focus  lens,  have  an  attractive  background 
and  to  be  very  jiainstaking  in  jilacing  your  lights 
so  that  you  will  give  roundness  and  form  to  the 
subject.  In  short,  yon  must  make  a jiortrait  of 
two  .shoes  in  whieh  your  lighting  holds  all  of  the 
tone-values  of  the  leather,  your  lens  gives  texture- 
detail  and  your  background  is  sufficiently  sub- 
dued to  make  your  subject  stand  out  and  away 
from  its  surroundings. 

J'he  idea  of  the  two  shoes  in  different  positions 
is  that  one  can  be  jxisitioned  for  general  effeet 
and  the  other  to  show  the  side  and  sole  or  details 
peculiar  to  its  style.  Shoe-manufacturers  may 
differ  on  these  jioints;  but  these  are  things  you 
must  learn  by  contact  witli  your  customers.  We 
merel\’  wish  to  make  the  jioint  that  if  you  make 
tlu‘  best  jiicture  of  a jiiece  of  merchandise  that 
it  is  jKissible  to  make — if  you  jihotograjih  each 
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article  witli  the  same  care  that  tlie  portrait- 
photographer  uses  ill  making  a portrait — you  will 
create  a style  of  work  the  (piality  of  which  will 
create  a desire  that  will  bring  you  business. 

Modern  commercial  photography  is  no  longer 
a mere  copying  of  design  and  detail,  though  much 
of  this  work  is  still  rerpiired  and  is  being  done.  It 
is.  in  fact,  because  of  the  general  conception 
among  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  a 
commercial  jihotograph  is  more  or  less  of  a map- 
like representation  that  more  photographs  are 
not  reciuired.  Convince  a prospect  that  you 
can  put  life  and  style  and  interest  and  realism 
into  pictures,  whether  they  be  pictures  of  jewelry, 
clothing,  hardware,  furniture,  food-products  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  classes  of  merchandise  tliat 
are  commonly  advertiscil.  and  you  will  create  a 
demand  for  ])hotograj)hs. 

Supjiose  you  have  a worthwhile  prospect  wlio 
i'  impres'cd  by  the  pictures  you  show  him.  but 
who  can  not  visualize  a similar  picture  of  Ids 
priMluct.  I believe  I would  offer  to  show  him. 
I wfjiild  learn  all  I possibly  could  of  his  product — 
how  it  i>  sold,  how  used,  how  disjilayed.  what 
e"cntial  points  should  fie  emphasised  and  what 
>ubdued.  Then  I would  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  about  it  and  photograph  it  in  an 
iinii-ual  but  a natural  way  that  would  give  the 
yiictnre  desire-creating  interest. 

• \ 'weater  of  itself  is  not  so  interesting,  but 
fin  a gfKKl-looking  model  who  carries  a tennis- 
racket  under  her  arm.  it  has  added  interest  anfl 
'Ugge't'  it'  use.  .\  canoe  photographefl  in  the 


studio  is  one  thing;  but  a canoe  in  the  water 
with  a background  suggesting  good  times  is 
()uite  another.  Even  the  automobile  is  much 
more  attractive  when  photographed  at  the  road- 
side with  possibly  a lunch-kit  on  the  running- 
board,  the  door  oiien  and  a licautifnl  spot  to  picnic 
nearby. 

A lamj)  jihotograiihed  on  a library-table,  a 
lighting-fixture  on  a wall  beside  a jiicture,  a chair 
outlined  against  a wall  with  a handsome  rug  be- 
neath it,  a vase  containing  flowers,  silver  or  linen 
or  glassware  on  a table,  silver  on  a sideboard  or 
fmffet — all  of  these  are  mere  suggestions  that  max 
be  varied  to  suit  virtually  everything  that  comes 
niifler  the  head  of  saleable  merchandise. 

The  worth  of  such  jiictures  is  in  jiroiiortion  tii 
their  cost  of  making;  but  no  far-sighted  bnsiness 
man  will  haggle  over  prices  if  you  can  make  jiic- 
tures  for  him  that  xvill  increase  his  sales.  l’n>ce- 
dent  has  been  largely  cast  aside  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant,  and  salcsmanshiii 
and  advertising  are  as  different  from  xvhat  they 
xvere  a fexv  years  ago  as  a horse-car  is  different 
from  an  autobus  or  a flying  machine.  Thoto- 
graphy  must  kee|i  pace  and  fhaf  means  a consider- 
able change  in  commercial  work. 

I’ossilily  you  haxe  kept  tlie  pace.  ff  you 
haven't,  you  will  find  it  worth  trying,  .lust  be- 
cause a thing  ahvays  ]w.<t  been  so  is  no  reason 
that  it  always  niU  lie  so.  If  you  have  talent, 
put  a ']iot-light  on  it  and  sell  it  to  your 
customers  in  the  form  of  attractive,  ajijiealing 
and  compelling  jiictures.  Sliiflto-I.H/hf. 


The  Familiarity  Which  Does  Not  Breed  Contempt 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


is  an  old  saying,  “Familiarity 
contem])t,”  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  truth  in  this  as  a])plied 
ividiials;  hut  rarely  ever  iu  its 
itiou  with  uatiire.  Great 
vers  and  all  the  really  hig 
things  iu  the  Laud  Beautiful  may  become 
familiar  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  live  iu 
their  vicinity;  the  neighbor’s  door-step,  the  old 
stumj)  iu  the  backyard  and  all  other  little,  com- 
monplace things  of  the  Laud  of  Daily  Living  may 
be  overlooked;  but  there  is  no  actual  contempt  iu 
either  case.  Knowing  a thing  does  not  necessarily 
lessen  its  value,  nor  does  intimate  study  lead  to 
<lislike.  In  a measure,  the  big  things  in  nature 
have  a habit  of  impressing  themselves  upon  us 
“willy-nilly,”  over-riding  by  their  very  immensity 
any  inclination  we  may  have  to  pass  them  by 
unacknowledged;  but  the  little  things,  the 
ordinarily  overlooked  things,  not  having  the 
advantage  of  over-size  like  the  mountain  and 
the  river,  require  a close-up  acquaintance  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  commoni)lace.  And  there  is 
nothing  under  the  sun  capable  of  accomplishing 
this  to  compare  with  photography. 

I once  read  a book,  “A  Tour  in  My  Garden,” 
and,  although  I have  forgotten  the  author’s  name, 
I still  hold  its  lesson  in  memory.  It  told  the 
simple  story  of  an  invalid  whose  daily  existence 
was  spent  shut  in  between  the  four  walls  of  an 
old  country-garden,  and  how,  being  comjielled  to 
limit  his  travels  to  its  small  scope,  he  found  a 
veritable  world  of  gladness  awaiting  him.  The 
little  thing's  in  nature  which,  Ijcfore  the  days  of 
his  illness,  he  had  coni])letely  ignoreil,  became  in 
the  end,  through  close  and  friendly  study,  the 
means  of  his  return  to  health. 

Whenever  I j)ick  up  my  camera,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  “tri])ping”  to  “foreign  parts”  in  search  of 
picture-material,  I always  think  of  the  invalid  in 
the  story,  and  look  over  my  “garden-spots” 
before  “cranking”  uj).  Very  often  my  little  Ford 
car  “Lizzie”  gets  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to  “come 
out  of  the  garden”  and  returns  to  her  housing- 
<|uartcrs  in  disgust,  while  I “tour”  in  com])lete 
forgetfulness  of  her  misery.  I usually  find  so 
much  to  interest  me  in  my  own  little  world, 
that  my  stock  of  Him  is  “shot”  to  ])ieces  in  no 
time  aTid  I have  none  left  for  the  roatl.  But.  to 
be  strictly  honest  about  it,  I very  seldom  shed 
tears  of  regret,  and,  as  for  the  mountains,  a good 
photogra))her  can  make  one  out  of  a “mole-hill” 
any  day,  oi-  a whale  out  of  a,  weakfisli-  it’s  all  a 
<|ucstion  of  focus,  ilistance,  and  enlarging. 


What  are  the  little  things  which  make  big 
pictures?  Frankly — I don’t  know.  That  is, 
unless  I happen  to  be  browsing  around  with  my 
“shooting”  iron.  I have  often  heard  of  the 
“funny  things”  to  be  seen  when  a fellow  doesn’t 
happen  to  have  his  “gun”  along  with  him;  but  I 
generally  locate  my  “funny  fancies”  when  in 
“ammunition.”  It  is  then  that  I watch  out  for 
them,  and— find  them  waiting  and  eager  to  step 
into  the  “game-bag.”  Everything  is  “game”  to 
a camera  in  the  hands  of  a true  “sportsman,”  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that — it  does  not  need  “dis- 
tance” to  lend  “enchantment”  to  the  view.  Try 
it  out  on  your  own  “farm”  and  you  will  agree  that 
even  “pictures  from  potatoes”  are  possible.  I 
once  knew  an  amateur  who  made  a peanut  look 
like  a pelican  and  anyone  else  may  do  the  same, 
with  a little  patience  and  practice. 

However,  to  lay  all  joking  aside,  as  Shake- 
speare says,  “There  are  pictures  in  everything,” 
if  you  only  care  to  look  for  them.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  be  a bit  “contempt ious”  of  the  little 
things  in  nature  which  surround  you,  you  will 
lose  it  all  the  moment  you  begin  “familiarity” 
by  means  of  your  lens.  Look  close  and  be 
convinced. 

My  better-half  has  just  looked  over  my  good- 
luck  shovdder,  exclaiming,  “What!  Not  writing 
jjoetry?”  (Yon  know,  she  calls  it  “poetry”  that 
I sometimes  write,  although  others  call  it  “some- 
thing” else,  giving  it  a name  usually  avoided  in 
print.)  So  I suppose,  just  to  satisfy  her.  I’ll  have 
to  end  this  up  with  a little  bit  of  verse; 

Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  sand 
Have  a picture-value 
You  will  understand 
If — you  study  closely 
Every  grain  and  drop, 

(living  each  exposure 
Proper  time  and  stop. 

Little  dabs  of  shadow. 

Little  spots  of  shine 
Paint  most  perfect  jiictures 
As  they  intertwine. 

All  you  need  to  capture 
Each  exquisite  grace 
Is  to  have  your  camera 
Beady — at  the  place. 

“There!”  says  the  household  critic.  “That’s 
more  like  you.”  And,  whether  it  is  or  not.  kind 
reader.  I’ll  leave  to  yon  to  decide.  I certainly 
hope  that  she  is  right  in  speaking  as  she  does. 
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Storing  Negatives  Under  Water 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


first  thiiig  1 leamcrl  the  very  first 
r I ever  <lal)!)le(i  in  piiotography 
s never  to  set  a tray  full  of 
iiid  on  the  darkroom-floor.  Later 
I learned  never  to  set  an  empty 
sixteen  hy  twenty  inch  hard-ruhher  tray  on  the 
front  porch,  even  in  full  daylight:  for  darkness 
comes  on  a|)ace  ami  yon  woidd  swear  that  the 
tray  wasn't  there — until  you  ])ut  your  foot 
through  it.  Then  you  would  sw'car  something 
else.  Hard-ruhher  trays  of  that  size  are  costly. 

.Vt  any  rate,  I thought  that  I had  learned  my 
lesson — never  to  place  anything  on  the  floor  that 
was  not  specially  intended  to  he  put  there.  But 
when  1 moved  into  more  commodious  ciuarters 
with  a cement-floor  and  great,  hroad  tables  with 
an  ahimdance  of  waste  floor-space  umler  them,  I 
was  tempted  to  leave  my  boxes  of  negatives 
“temporarily”  on  the  floor  umler  the  tables. 
It  seemed  perfectly  safe.  It  wasn't  the  dark- 
room, hut  it  was  light  and  dry:  there  was  no 
running  water  in  the  room:  even  “Juijiter  I*lu- 
\ ius",  the  janitor,  with  his  copious  m()])fuls  of 
.scrub-water,  was  not  allowed  in  there.  Where 
could  danger  lurk? 

But  I reckoned  without  the  p<j]jlar  tree,  a 
(|uarter  of  a mile  down  the  road.  Now,  the  roots 
of  the  po]dar  tree  eimdate  the  chestnut  tree  of 
poetic  fame:  they  are  spreading:  terribly  so, 
es])ecially  into  drain-pi{)cs.  The  countless  gal- 
lons of  water  I poured  down  the  drain  ])ipes  re- 
turned to  me  seven  told:  and  they  sought  their 
level,  which  was  the  floor  of  the  storage  room. 

Dumbly  I realized  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
My  collection  of  negatives  was  a “traveling 
collection",  so  that  it  comprised  only  my  best 
negatives,  culled  from  many  years'  wanderings, 
k'or  convenience  in  shipping,  I had  stored  them 
in  the  cardboard-l)oxes  in  which  they  came  and 
these,  in  turn,  were  set  compactly  on  edge  in  the 
original  woi>den  cases.  And  the  water  had  risen 
just  above  the  to])s  of  the  wooden  boxes!  Ap]>ar- 
eidly,  there  was  no  hoi)e  that  a single  negative 
could  be  saved. 

So  abamloniiig  my  Lares  and  Beuates  to  their 
watery  grave,  1 sj)ed  away  to  the  big  city  ou  aii 
urgent  business-tri]);  and,  as  I S[)cd,  I consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  in  beginning  my 
l)liotographic  life  over  again  I should  find  in- 
creased incentive  to  even  greater  j)hotographic 
activity.  No  longer  could  1 rest  ou  laurels 
already  won.  Beturning  a.  week  later,  I fomid 
my  l)oxes  of  negatives  still  oozing  moisture  and 
as  wet  as  on  the  day  I left.  AVilh  hoi)eless  curi- 


osity I pried  a water-soaked  package  from  one 
of  the  wooden  boxes  and  lifted  from  it  the  pulpy 
mess  that  had  been  a cardboard-box. 

The  negatives  had  been  packed  face  to  face, 
so,  of  course,  the  coated  sifles  were  nicely  glued 
together.  Alaybe  you  know  how  easy  it  isn't 
to  separate  two  negatives  that  have  become 
cemented  together  in  this  way.  However,  I 
was  able  to  pry  the  negatives  apart  in  pairs. 
The  Mmter  stood  in  pools  on  the  glass-sides  of  the 
negativ'es.  It  seemed  to  have  penetrated  every 
tiniest  crevice. 

With  the  blade  of  my  knife  I pried  apart  one 
pair  of  negatives.  AVonder  of  wonders!  It  could 
be  done!  But  even  greater  wonder,  the  nega- 
tives were  practically  uninjured!  For  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edges,  the  gelatine 
was  wet;  but  that  was  as  far  as  any  water  had 
penetrated.  Gleefully  I pried  apart  more  nega- 
tives and  filled  my  racks  with  them  to  let  them 
flry  over  night.  The  next  day  I intended  to 
repeat  the  process  until  all  my  precious  negatives 
were  again  ready  for  printing. 

But  who  was  it  that  said,  “Floods  never  come 
singly”?  The  next  morning  the  hydraidic  com- 
pressor in  the  furnace-room  went  out  of  commis- 
sion and  there  was  another  flood;  more  extensive 
than  the  first;  but  no  deeper.  When  I finally 
got  around  to  setting  out  the  remaining  negatives 
after  their  unduly  prolonged  soaking,  I found 
some  of  them  which  showed  traces  of  a white 
powdery  deposit  like  that  left  on  the  negative 
dried  in  the  nuxlern  alcohol.  In  jdaces,  it  had 
a silky,  hair-like  appearance  as  though  it  were 
the  mycelium  of  a mold  rather  than  a chemical 
deposit.  AA'hen  the  negatives  were  dry,  however, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  brush  away  this  deposit 
without  leaving  a trace. 

AA'hile  the  second  batch  of  negatives  was  dry- 
ing, I was  alarmed  by  an  ominous  cracking  and 
pop])ing  sound  which  I was  unable  to  account 
for,  at  the  time.  The  next  day  I found  on  two 
negatives  that  the  gelatine  had  cracked  and 
curled  up  anil  peeled  away  from  the  glass.  I 
remembered  distinctly  that  these  two  negatives 
had  been  hardened  in  formalin  because  made  in 
mid-summer  near  the  Mexican  border.  This 
was  not  a .serious  loss,  however,  as  they  had 
both  been  preserved  to  jxisterity  iu  the  imperish- 
able carbon  of  ])rinters'  ink  as  illustrations  in 
I’m  )T0-E H A Mag  a z i n k . 

Less  than  a dozen  negatives  were  injured  by 
the  doulile  soaking  they  had  received,  and  the 
reason  for  their  destruction  explained  why  all 
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tlie  otlier  negatives  lia«l  escapeil  without  injury. 
The  plate  boxes  contained  originally  a dozen 
plates  each;  but  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  cardboard-strips  which  separated  the  film- 
surfaces  they  readily  held  sixteen  negatives.  It 
was  my  practice  to  place  that  many  in  each  box, 
pasting  a catalog  of  contents  on  the  lid,  for 
handy  reference.  Some  boxes,  however,  would 
hold  seventeen  negatives,  and,  before  shipping, 
I would  slip  in  a seventeenth  negative  by  way 
of  [jacking  so  that  there  woidd  be  less  play  in 
the  [jackages  when  trans[)orting  them  over  rough, 
mountain-roads.  This  seventeenth  negative  was 
generally  one  of  doubtful  value  and,  in  every 
case,  was  the  only  one  in  its  l>ox  that  was  spoiled. 
In  one  Ijox  that  was  only  partly  fillerl,  every  nega- 
tive was  destroyed. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  explanation  is  that  where  the 
negatives  were  [jacked  tightly  face  to  face  the 
gelatine  at  the  edges  swelled  in  the  presence  of 
water  and  [jrevented  its  entry  Ijetween  the  film- 
surfaces.  The  seventeenth  plate  had  no  plate 


facing  it,  so  the  water  had  ready  access  to  its 
entire  surface.  In  one  case,  two  negatives  were 
placetl  facing  the  same  way  and  both  of  them 
were  spoiled.  Also  in  the  partly  filled  box,  the 
newspaper-[jacking  did  not  press  the  negatives 
together  tightly  enough  to  exclude  the  water. 

I might  observe  here  that  all  my  negatives 
are  fixed  in  acid  hypo  and  are,  therefore,  hardened 
more  than  if  a plain  hypo  were  used.  This  doubt- 
less had  its  effect  on  their  action  under  water. 
Also  the  temperature  was  probably  at  no  time 
above  60° — probably  less.  The  stripping  of  the 
formalin-hardened  negatives  may  have  been  due 
to  moisture  intruding  between  the  film  and  its 
glass-support,  or  possibly  it  would  have  happened 
anyhow  sometime  as  a result  of  using  a too 
strong  solution  of  formalin.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  state  that  I flo  not  recommend  that  my 
readers  store  their  Ijest  negatives  under  water. 
In  fact,  the  method  can  not  be  used  at  all  with 
film-negatives,  and  with  glass-negatives  the 
briefer  the  pcricjd  of  immersion  the  better. 


The  Photopolis  Election 


HAD  Ijeen  w orking  late  in  the  dark- 
room on  some  big  enlargements, 
and  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
were  fast  approacliing.  I was  very 
tired,  but  decided  to  have  a quiet 
|ji|je  and  a "night-cap”  l)efore  turning  in.  Dis- 
daining the  attractions  of  the  evening  paper,  I 
gave  myself  u|j  to  a few  moments'  rcHection. 

"What  would  ha[j[)eii,"  I wondered,  "if  the 
use  of  some  chemical  were  forbidden  by  law,  or 
if  the  means  and  [jrocess  r>f  manufacture  should 
be  lost  or  destroyed?  What  could  l)est  Ijc 
s[jared  from  the  darkroom  slielf?  What  was 
absolutely  iudis[jcnsable?'’ 

I ran  through  the  developers.  Good  old 
[jyro!  Well,  pyro  was  a very  usefid  develo[Jcr; 
l)ut  then,  so  were  amidol,  metol  and  hydro- 
kinoue.  Yes,  [j\  ro  was  not  indis[jensable.  Take 
another  class.  Now  "what  aliout  sodium  car- 
bonate. . . ?” 

My  train  of  tliought  was  iutcrru|jted  l),v  a 
gentle  kiiock,  and  in  rc[jly  to  my  invitation,  a 
handsome  old  gcullemau  entered  and,  holding  out 
his  hand,  said  with  a,  ])leasant  smile,  "G(jod 
evening,  I ho[jc  I am  not  disturbing  you,  but  I 
am  the  bearer  of  an  inqjorlaiit,  rctinest.” 

I took  stock  of  my  visitor.  His  clot  liiiig  was  (jf 
a.  line  white  fleecy  material,  his  hair  was  white, 
and  his  hat  in  his  hand  was  a[)[jarently  iiiadc  of 
sotnc  gray-colored  metal.  Ilis  handsome  old 
f;iec  was  brown  and  healtlij’.  but  his  hands  were 


curiously  discolored,  and  a[jpeared  a dark  and 
very  unpleasant  brown. 

"I  see  yon  don't  recognise  me.  I am  Lord 
Pyrogallol”  (I  gave  a start  of  surprise,  which, 
apparently,  he  did  not  notice),  “though  some  dis- 
respectful pco[jle  omit  my  title,  and  shorten  my 
name  to  Pyro.  ’ 

“And  ycjur  request?”  I said. 

“Is  that  you  will  honor  the  city  of  Photopolis 
by  attending  our  Presidential  Election.  I am 
instructed  Ijy  Gold  Chloride,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, to  invite  you  to  be  present  at  the  election 
of  his  successor.  We  have  an  election  every 
.seven  years.  I myself  jvas  president  fourteen 
N'ears  ago;  but  what  with  this  fresh  generation  of 
iqjstarts  and  their  new  ideas,  and  the  false 
rumors  s[jrcad  about  as  to  my  character.  I w'as 
[jassed  over,  and  Gold  Chloride  was  elected, 
simply  because  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the 
country  and  for  no  other  rea.son  whatever. 
Put  the  [)co|jle  now'  recognise  that  their  choice 
of  [jresident  Jiiust  Ijc  influenced,  not  by  his  pos- 
sessions t)r  by  his  ajjpearance  or  iqjbringing,  but 
by  his  utilitj'  to  the  majority.  Utility,  my 
friend,  tliat  is  the  first  ([ualification  which — but 
excuse  me,  time  is  [jressing;  the  election  starts  in 
a few  minutes.  Will  you  come?  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.” 

d'ogether  we  [>asscd  out  of  the  house  aud 
entered  a large,  old-fashioned  coach  at  the  door. 
The  driver,  I just  notiej'd.  was  of  a very  humble 
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appearance,  (piite  out  of  keepliiii.  I thoii^lit, 
witli  tile  social  standinc  of  Ids  master. 

^^e  started  off  at  a rai)id  j)aec.  and  dashed 
under  the  rail\va>-hrid.S(‘  at  the  end  of  tlie  road. 
The  hrid"c  seemed  to  liave  grown  longer,  and 
was  now  more  like  a tunnel  and  very  dark, 
ilhiminateil  only  hy  dim.  red  lanterns  which 
smoked  and  smelt  ahominahly.  Suddenly  we 
emerged  into  a ro.sy  glow,  silhouettc'd  against 
which  was  what  ajjjjt'ared  to  he  a sentry-1  lox. 
Opposite  this  we  got  out.  and  I was  conduettMl 
along  a street,  which  seemed  to  he  made  of 
creamy  eelluloiil  with  a foundation  of  hlaek 
])apcr.  and  ver>-  ]deasant  to  walk  on.  Soon  we 
reached  a large  l)uilding  with  windows  of  red 
and  green  safelights.  and  as  we  entered,  a loud 
hell  clanged  and.  finally,  a stentorian  voice  cried 
"Sileiiee." 

The  hall  was  erowrled  with  all  sorts,  size's, 
colors,  ami  conditions  of  people.  The  leresideu- 
tial  chair  stood  vacant  on  the  ])latform;  and  in 
front  of  it  was  a long  hcnch.  occupied  hy  a numher 
of  haml'omely-dressed  leersonages.  amongst  them 
several  hulies.  I felt  that  these  must  l)e  the 
candidates.  One  promptly  stei)ped  on  to  the 
I)latform.  a most  aristocratic  dame  with  silver 
hair,  her  long  rrehe  covered  with  glittering  s])an- 
gles  ami  bordered  with  Idaek.  She  was  on  the 
jjoint  of  speaking  when  a violent  noise-  was  heare! 
near  the  fheor.  Ifisses.  greians  ami  e-urses  we-re 
almost  elrowne-ei  hy  shemts  of  “Turn  him  emt". 
“Punch  his  hcael  '.  “Pitch  him  into  the  gutte-r". 

I turne'l  ine|uiringly  to  my  frieml.  “Soelium 
'ulphiflc".  he  explaineei.  “a  imest  eiffe-iisive 
person”. 

Oreler  was  rc'toreel  ami  the-  laelv  sjeeike'. 

"f  itizeiis  of  Photfi]ie)li'.“  ^he-  hegan.  “it  is  neew 
many  years  'ime  a wemian  was  your  jeresiele-nt. 
and  I claim  the  right  tee  he'  yemr  h'aeler.  Yem 
know  me  a-  the  Laely  Silver  Nitrate.  AVhal.  I 
a'k.  Wf)uhl  you  d<)  without  me?'  Yeeeir  veT\- 
livelihreoel  elejeenrl-  f)u  me.  ami  . . hut  she 
i?ot  no  further.  A louel  buzz  of  eemversatiem 
elrowncrl  her  voice,  anel  with  a t'Cstiire'  eef  elcspair. 
'he  rc'iimed  her  'cat. 

J he  next  'pe^ake-r  was  a 'f|uare  -huilt.  shiw- 
movine  man.  who  appe-arcel  to  he'  half  a'h'e'j). 
“People."  he  began  ahrujitlv.  “eeuisieler  mi/ 
elaim:  without  ii'i:  you  wouhl  rii'li  yeiur'e-he' 
fee  fleath.  “Pejta"ium  hreemiele.  a sliek-in-the'- 
nmel.”  whispered  my  frienel.-  “T  aiei  an  aelvee- 
cate  f)f  peace-  and  tranepiillily.  ?\|y  pediev  is 
‘.slow  ami  .sure',  and  if  you  eleef  me-  ...”  Put 
he.  teKi.  wa'  'ih-need  by  ehatte-r  ami  afle-r  a mee't 
eleliheTate'  leKek  all  roiinel  the  reieem  he-  'at  ele)\\ii. 

ffiie  hy  mie  the  candidate',  'ubmitte-el  their 
elaims.  [he-  eU'teem  of  the-  Plieiteijeeelitan'.  f 
feiunel.  W3'  to  exprC"  the-ir  eleeeie  e'.  not  by  ae  e lama- 


tieeii  anel  cheering,  hul  by  restraint  freem  talk;  a 
eusteem  first  intreeehu'eel  h^-  .\lelerman  Preemiele.  I 
was  teelel.  d'he  first  e-laimanl  wlm  was  alleeweel 
te)  eom])lete'  his  s];H'('eh  in  eleael  silem-e  was  ele- 
clare-el  elul\’  eleete-el. 

Seeelium  sulphite  was  able  le>  make  epiite  a 
leeng  sj)eeeh.  He  seeim-el  a ve-ry  C‘a])ahle  anel 
liarel-weerkiTig  person.  'I'heii  e-amc  his  wife, 
Seeelium  ('arhe)nat('.  brisk  anel  e-nerge-tie.  Her 
heavily-peewelercel  fae-e  eliel  not  meet  w ith  gem-ral 
a])pre)val. 

Metabisulphite',  suhehite's  e-eiusiu.  was  the 
next  .spe-aker.  Rather  an  e)relinar,\-le)e)king  man. 
I thought  him.  with  an  unpleasant,  semr  ex]>re-s- 
sion.  I saw  Leerel  INree  turn  }>ale.  “If  there's 
eeiie  jierseen  I hate."  he  w hisjK're-el,  “that's  him; 
straight-lae-eel.  jeuritanieal  sm)b." 

Meteel,  a leale-face-el  lanky  man  with  a shar|). 
ine|uisitive  neese.  whee  see-im-el  as  if  he  were  alwa.xs 
])re)bing  intee  secrets  anel  telling  everybeeely,  lee-gaei 
tee  s])eak  rai)idl.\-;  but  hael  not  geet.  very  far,  wlu-ii 
a being  in  a long  black  e-leeak  epiie-kly  ste'p])eel  eeu 
te>  the  lelatform.  Meteel.  willl  a leeeek  eef  ceeli- 
sternatie)u  ami  eeuifusiem.  hastily  retire-el.  'I'he- 
neweejme'r  flung  e>ff  his  eleeak,  ami  there  tee  my 
.surj)rise  was  eeur  erstwhile-  ('eiachman.  His 
eeestume  was  weenelerful.  Pale  blue  anel  geelel. 
silver  ami  green,  with  white  feiamy  trimming. 
His  face,  when  the  light  slmne  eui  it,  sheeweel  a 
hap|)y  smile-. 

“?My  frienels."  he  began.  “1  ve-nture-  tee  think 
that  my  humble-  elaim  lee  the  pre-sielene-y  has  be-e-ii 
se ) 111  e - w h a t o \ er I ookee  I . " 

Deael  sile-mi-. 

“M  he)  is  it?'"  I wliispe-re-el  to  my  i'om])auiou. 
hy,"  he  stammere-il.  liardix  able-  to  ri-pl> 
for  amaze-meiit,  “that's-  -that's  W.vteu." 

The-  sile-uee  re-maim-el  jirofouml.  AVale-r  beiwe-il 
to  the-  asse-nibly  ami  then  niaje'stie'all\'  se-a1i'd 
himself  in  the  ])re'siele-nt's  e hair. 

The-  e-reiwel  me-lle-el  away;  the-  lights  burue-d 
elimme-r  ami  elimme-r;  e'\e'r\thiug  be-i'ame-  elark, 

I turne-el  te>  wlie-re-  m\'  frie-ml  hael  stoeul.  but  hi', 
too.  hail  ihsajijH'are'il.  Suilih'iily  my  atte-ntioii 
was  arri-'le-el  by  the-  soumi  of  an  oililly  familiar 
^■oie■I'.  I ojiem-il  my  e-ye-'  to  timl  my  w ifi-  bi'uilmg 
o\  i'r  my  e-hair. 

“?M\'  ili-ar.  wlie-ii  arr  you  e-omiiig  to  bi-d.'" 

Ikis.  in  Till  Amntiiir  J^liohiijrd /ihrr. 


PIP  ) l ( Ki R A PI n'  has  tje-e  ii  a hobb\-  of  mim- 
for  the-  (east  thirty-e-ight  ye-ar'  aiiel  I 't  ill  il<  ri\  i' 
a great  ehal  of  jile-a'iire-  and  binifit  from  it. 
It  has  he-lpe-el  im-  ve-ry  much  to  stml  v ( ioe|  ' 
nature-  in  all  it'  Ix-auty  ami  swe-i-tm-". 

Knix  II  M.  P)M(KKIe. 
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JIKHHKirr  IvAMBEKT, 


Conducting  a Portrait-Studio 

DO  you  c'outeni])late  l)ecoiiiiiig  a ])rofe.ssional 
lilioto2raj)lier  and  to  o])on  a ])orlrait- 
stiidio?  If  you  do.  liave  >'ou  considerod  tlie 
subject  from  every  angle?  Have  you  the  re(|ui- 
site  knowledge,  training,  temperament.  <ai)ital 
and.  perha]>s,  certain  valuable  cpialities.  such  as 
tact,  jiatience.  personal  magnetism?  Manx-  men 
have  entered  this  field  of  acti\ity  with  enthusi- 
asm. energy  and  ho]ie;  but.  lacking  the  essential 
qualifications,  they  labored  in  vain  and.  finally, 
gave  up — or  continued  as  second-rate  workmen, 
liarely  making  a living. 

During  his  long  and  wide  accpiaintance  with 
|)rofessional  photographers,  their  methotls  and 
propensities,  the  Editor  has  observeil  how  they 
progressetl  as  artists  and  business-men.  iMany 
of  them,  combining  marked  artistic  ability  and 
high  character  with  an  ade(|uate  degree  of  busi- 
ness-acumen. were  successful  and  })rospered. 
Many  others,  however,  had  to  struggle  to  main- 
tain themselves  and.  at  last,  (put  the  business 
forever,  or  continued  to  play  the  game,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  In  some  cases  the  cause 
of  rleterioration  and  eventual  ruin  was  immorality 
of  one  kind  or  another — a to])ic  which  need  not 
be  considered  here.  Tlien.  again,  the  cause 
was  loss  of  patronage  due  to  a falling-off 
in  the  quality  of  work  and  to  ])oor  business- 
management.  Lack  of  adaptal)ility  and  tact 
also  contribntcfl  to  the  abandonment  of  an 
enterprise  begun  under  aj)j)arentl\'  favorable 
conditions. 

.Vnother  trouble  with  many  of  these  good 
men  was  that  they  overestimated  their  technical 
ami  mental  jjower-  at  the  beginning  and  could 
not  cope  'Uccessfullv  with  flifhcnltic>  that 
naturally  aro-e  from  time  to  time.  I’crhap>. 
before  C'tabli'hing  the  Ini'inc'S.  they  neglected 
to  a'certain  the  character  of  the  eommnnit>' 
which  they  de-irerl  to  >erve;  the  >tyle  of  work  it 
demanded  or  had  been  aeeii'fomed  to  receive, 
anfl.  if  high,  their  ability  to  equal  or.  if  ad\  i-- 
al»le.  to  .'.nr))a"  it.  In  addition,  they  adopted 
df)iibtfnl  mean-  to  inerea'C  their  ineonie  free 
'itting'i  cmipons  conveying  alleged  benefit-; 
irresnlar  -eale-  of  |)riee-.  and  eoar-*'  or  derc|)live 
adverti-ing.  Ihey  nia>'  havf  tx-en  wa-lefid 
in  the  n-e  of  material-;  tardy  in  keepina  ai)point- 
ment-  and  making  deliverie-.  impatient  with 


sitters  or  extortionate  in  their  ilealings  with 
customers.  Small  wonder  that  man>'  ne\cr  rose 
above  the  level  of  second-rate  |>hotograi)hers, 
had  no  social  standing,  were  always  in  debt, 
had  laid  b,\-  nothing  for  a rainy  day  and  died 
poor.  It  might  have  been  l)ett(‘r  had  the\'  filled 
a position  in  some  jirosperous  studio  where  they 
could  be  sure  of  a living  wag(',  rather  than  to 
have  tried  to  gratify-  their  amliition  to  become 
an  independent  studio-])ro])rietor. 

.Vnd  what  is  true  of  photograi)hers  i)ast  and 
gone,  is  true  of  ])hotograi)hers  today,  oidy  the 
difficulties  are  more  serious.  .Vlieiis.  by  (he 
hundred,  are  entering  the  (irofcssional  field,  and. 
with  their  natural  habits  of  economy  and  fru- 
gality— even  with  a meagre  technical  knowle<lge 
— manage  to  make  a good  living.  If  ma>-  be 
well  for  the  ambitious  amateur-])hotogra])h<'r  to 
hec(l  the  mistakes  aud  shorteomiugs  of  I he 
unfortunate  craftsmen  referred  to  above.  .\ 
successful  and  res])ected  .stuilio-])ro])ricfor  con- 
ducts his  l)usiuess  commensurate  with  a high 
code  of  ethics.  He  scorns  to  sue  a customer  for 
an  unjust  bill.  Such  a procedure  is  e(pii\alent 
to  an  admission  of  business-weakness.  Of 
course,  the  jxirfraitist  who  has  worke<|  in  a pro- 
fessional studio,  before  and  behind  the  camera 
with  eyes  o])eu.  all  the  time  -has  a distinct 
a<lvantage  over  the  inex])crieneed  amateur  who 
is  feeling  his  way;  l)ut  if  neither  of  them  knows 
how  to  keep  a set  of  l)ooks.  how  to  figure  the 
cost  f)f  a dozen  prints  or  whether  the  business  is 
paying  a ])rofit  uidess  a capal>le  reee])tionist 
or  other  assistaid  does  this  work  for  him  Iw 
w ill  abvay.-  f)e  in  trouble. 

Before  deciding  to  enter  the  jirofessional 
field,  and  having  but  little  experience  in  making 
jiortrait-,  the  amateur  should  tir-'l  siilnnit 
examjiles  of  his  work  to  a recognized  authorit\- 
for  critiei-m.  and  not  neglect  to  jirofit  liy  it. 
I’ersonal  friend-,  although  ,-ineere.  are  not 
always  the  w ise-t  eonnsclors.  ( •eca-ionally. 
the  amateur  will  iirodnee  an  arti-tie  portrait 
of  someone.  It  is  exhibited  at  an  international 
salon;  but  this  distinction,  alone,  doe-  not 
justify  him  to  think  serious|\-  of  becoming  a 
[irofessional  portraitist,  do  ha\e  worked  long 
and  sneee-sfnily  in  the  thoroughly  eqnippetl 
studio  of  a jiromment  camera  ihib.  howe\cr 
Ni'W  't  ork  or  W ashington,  for  nislaiiee  i-  an 
exeelleiit  jirepara t ion  and  an  ini|)ortant  a--et. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

iffl 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemeO 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  jihotographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plieil  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 . This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  .sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  ]>roperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  rea.sons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  di.sposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(!.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-po.stage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
retpie.st. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  exiiress,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  eompete  for 
prizes  in  this  comjietition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Landscapes  with  Figures 
Closed  July  31, 1923 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunilers. 

Second  Prize:  Herbert  J.  Harper. 

Third  Prize:  V.  M.  Schmidt. 

Honorable  ^fention:  R.  A.  Cecchini;  Roy  L.  Cline; 
Miss  C.  Fliet;  A.  R.  Hutten;  Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Ralph 
F.  I’ratt;  Charlotte  M.  B.  Saidiorn;  Edgar  S.  Smith; 
Kenneth  I).  Smith;  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 
" Pictures  by  Artificial  Light.”  Closes  .January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Clo.ses  February  29. 
"Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

"Landscapes  with  Clouds."  Clo.ses  July  31. 

“ Mountains  and  Hills.”  Clo.ses  August  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  .September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“.\rchiteetural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.“ 

This  is  often  the  rea.son  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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FIRST  PRIZE — EANDSCAPES  WITH  FIOURES 


.1.  HERHEHT  SAUNDERS 


How  to  Obtain  Modern  Darkroom-Illumination 

Mv  first  impression  of  a darkroom  clings  to  me  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  impression  was  made  a 
number  of  years  agf>.  says  a contributor  to  ^fiirlio-Lighl . 
In  fart,  my  'econd  and  third  impressions  were  no 
t>etter  than  the  first,  but  I am  glad  to  sa.v  that  I have 
'ince  encountered  flarkrooms  of  a very  much  different 
'ort.  That  fir't  old  darkrr>om  was  the  very  best  kind 
of  an  example  of  what  a darkroom  should  not  be.  that 
I have  ever  seen.  It  was  built  in  the  corner  of  the 
operating  rf»«'»m  most  distant  from  the  light  and  there 
was  no  light  in  it  excej)l  what  came  through  the  floor 
anti  that  couhl  nf>t  reach  the  far  corner^. 

An  oil-lamp  'at  f»n  a shelf  out'itle  a 'inall.  cracked 
tda"-winflow.  and  jii't  inside  this  wintlow  was  some 
kind  of  metal  'ink.  I don’t  know  just  what  kinfl  tif 
'ink  it  was  l>ecau'e  I never  hatl  a chance  to  see  it  in 
the  two  year'  that  I swept  out  that  room.  There  wa' 
an  old  hypo-keg  in  the  corner  back  f>f  the  sink  into 
which  everything  went  that  tlirln't  gfi  into  the  sink 
or  on  the  flfK>r — but  wh.v  go  further.^  '^'ou  have  prob- 
ably seen  jii't  'iich  places  yoiir'clf.  D t u-  hope  that 
we  will  see  fewer  fif  them  in  the  future  for  they  are  nt>l 
healthy  to  work  in. 

^^c  have  electricity  almo-t  everywhere  toflav.  Thi' 
makes  it  pos'ible  to  make  the  flarkroffm  a light-rf»om 
when  it  is  not  l>eing  ii'cd  for  flevelf»ping.  We  have  the 
fank—ystem  of  fleveloping  anfl  tank-  fan  be  covered 
with  light-tight  cover'.  'O  we  ran  have  flarkrfKfm' 
light  even  while  fleveloping  is  in  prfigrc".  An<i  the 


great  imiirovement  in  lighting,  with  safclight  lamii.s, 
which  give  a great  volume  t)f  safe,  indirect  illumi- 
nation. makes  it  uuneces.sary  to  ever  have  the  darkroom 
really  <lark,  unless  it  is  for  the  hautlling  of  jian- 
chromatic  films  or  jilates. 

In  addition  to  gootl  lighting  we  find  the  modern 
ilarkroom  well  ventilated.  There  is  a wiinlow  that 
can  be  fgfenefl  ami  there  is  often  other  means  of  venti- 
lation when  the  rf)om  is  closed.  Hut  with  the  modern 
light-trap  opening,  which  is  used  instead  t)f  a door,  the 
rof)Tn  need  never  be  clffscil.  If  ,vou  should  happen  to  be 
Iflanning  a new  darkroom,  hinge  the  two  partitions 
that  form  the  light-trap  so  that  you  can  swing  them 
open  aiifl  make  a straight  jfassage  into  the  room  that 
will  let  in  light. 

If  I were  building  a rtafin  for  fleveloping  1 woidfl 
call  it  a “safelight-rooin."  ff>r  I woidfl  never  alhiw  it 
tf>  be  ab'olutely  flark.  1 Wfinhl  paint  the  ceiling  white 
aiifl  the  wall'  very  nearly  white.  .V  fhinble  imlireet 
light-box  woulfl  hang  near  the  ceiling  with  fine  pull 
cfirfl  anfl  one  wall-switch.  The  pull  cfirfl  Wfiuhl  light 
the  lamp  in  the  'ifle  fif  the  box.  [irofincing  the  white 
light,  ami  this  woiihl  give  a fifififl  fif  light  reflectefi 
frfim  the  ceiling  fiver  the  entire  rfifim.  The  wall-'\s  it  ch 
wfiulfl  light  the  lamp  in  the  sifle  tif  the  bfix  fitteil  with 
a 'afelight  of  a cfilor  that  wfiuhl  give  a tlofifl  of  light, 
[lerfectly  safe  ffir  the  filni'  <ir  plate-  being  u-ffl. 

Of  Cfiur'e.  nfi  light  i-  -afe  ffir  an  imlefinite  time, 
lint  a safelight  i-  -afe  fnr  ii<  long  a time  a-  i-  nece"ary 
to  hamlle  the  material-  for  which  it  i-  ref  fiinmemlcfl. 
.My  safelight-rfifim  Wfiuhl  be  tight  enough  tfi  keep  out 
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ill!  (layliglit  or  oilier  outside  lights.  And  just  here  I 
luiglit  mention  that  when  closed,  even  though  the 
room  were  painted  a pure  wliite,  there  can  he  no  white 
light  in  it  if  the  lamp.s  are  covered  with  yellow  or  orange 
or  red  or  green  safelights.  A white  wall  or  ceiling  can 
only  reflect  the  light  that  strikes  it.  If  the  light  is  red, 
I he  white  ceiling  will  reflect  more  red  light  than  a 
darker  ceiling.  Jhit  the  light  color  of  the  ceiling  does 
not  present  any  clement  of  danger  unless  white  light 
strikes  it. 

Safelight-lam|)s  near  develojiing  tanks  or  over  tables 
where  holders  arc  loaded  would  aihl  to  the  general 
illumination,  .so  my  work-room  would  he  a cheerful 
place.  And  when  I had  finished  develojiing  I would 
turn  on  my  white  lights  or  throw  oiien  a,  window  and 
the  room  wonid  glow  with  brightness,  d’here  would  he 
no  excuse  for  allowing  such  a room  to  collect  <lirt, 
which  is  the  enemy  of  good  results  in  a work-n 


Stereoscopic  Work 

We  are  at  a loss  to  exiilain  how  it  is  that  more  stereo- 
scoiiic  ])hotogra])hy  is  not  done,  .says  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  editorially.  Those  who  follow  this  fas- 
cinating branch  are  enthusiastic  about  its  attractions; 
and  whenever  we  deal  with  the  subject,  we  invariably 
get  a number  of  letters  showing  that  there  are  some, 
at  any  rate,  who  not  merely  a]>preciate  what  we  print, 
but  take  the  trouble  to  tell  ns.  Yet.  the  dealers  all  tell 
the  same  tale.  They  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
.selling  stereoscopic  apparatus,  and  they  know  very 
few  indeed  who  praeti.se  stereoscojiy.  fine  who  had 
done  a great  deal  to  push  this  form  of  work  in  the  past, 
told  ns  a little  while  ago  that  it  was  merely  flogging  a 
dead  horse.  There  are  times  when  we  think  that  the 
horse  is  by  no  means  dead;  ;md  that  it  would  not  take 
very  mneh  to  ean.se  him  to  show  very  active  signs  of 
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life.  Po.ssilily  the  modern  craze  for  iiltra-iiortable 
apparatus  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it:  since,  what- 
ever may  be  done,  it  follows  that  a stereoscoi)ic  outfit 
must  of  necessity  be  almnt  double  the  size  of  one  to 
make  a single  picture  of  the  same  size. — exceiit.  of 
course,  when  two  .separate  .single  exposures  are  made. 
^ et  with  the  introduction  of  the  “Verascope”  size  of 
plate,  stereoscopic  apparatus  liecame  very  compact 
and  jxirtable.  It  must  be  a matter  of  fashion;  and  if 
that  is  the  explanation,  then  at  any  moment  we  may 
see  a revival  of  stereoscopy,  as  fashion  notoriously 
travels  in  a circle. 


Non-removable  Stains 

.\mong  the  many  questions  put  to  us,  says  The 
AmntruT  Photogrnphrr.  are  tho-e  concerning  .spots 
anrl  stains  upon  negatives  or  prints,  their  causes  and 
their  removal.  .\s  far  as  their  removal  is  concerned, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  this  can  be  done  >uccessfully 
because  in  a larjje  numljer  of  cases  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  setting  rid  of  some  foreign  matter  on  or  in 
the  photograph,  hut  of  undoing  the  action  of  that 
matter  on  the  material  of  the  image.  For  instance,  a 
little  spot  of  grease  on  a plate  or  film  tiefore  devehip- 
ment  will  prevent  the  developer  and  fixer  from  acting 
upon  the  emiiNion  in  that  spot;  and  although  it  would 
be  a verx-  simple  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  grease  effectively, 
there  would  -till  remain  a conspicuous  mark  where  it 


had  been.  A particle  of  developer  dust  fui  the  plate 
at  the  moment  of  development  will  so  concentrate  the 
developer  round  about  the  ,s])ot  where  it  is  lying,  that 
this  may  appear  quite  black  in  the  finished  negative; 
and  its  blackness  being  due  to  the  [iresence  of  precisely 
the  same  material  as  that  which  forms  the  image, 
anything  that  could  be  applied  to  attack  it  would 
attack  the  image  also,  (ither  spots  are  caused  by 
dust  .settling  on  the  surface  of  the  |)hotograph  while 
it  is  still  dain|);  and  if  that  dust  is  of  any  substance 
which  is  soluble,  it  may  attack  the  image,  leaving 
white  or  black  sjirjts.  according  to  the  ])articidar  sub- 
stance forming  the  dust.  Here  again,  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  doing  anything  to  remove  the  defects 
when  once  they  have  made  their  api>earance.  So 
many  substances  act  injuriously  on  a i)hotograi)hii' 
image,  that  the  question  what  has  caused  such  spots 
is  usually  unanswerable,  excejit  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Their  avoidance  in  future  is  fortunately  a 
much  simpler  matter,  sinre  they  almost  always  indi- 
cate a need  for  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness.  ( hem- 
icals  dropped  about  anil  solutions  spilled  are  thi'  nio'l 
fertile  cause'  of  trouble  of  this  kind,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  jirevalent  in  'trict  pro])ortion  to  the  'loppi- 
ness  and  untidiness  with  which  the  delicate  operations 
of  photograiihy  are  performed.  'J’iiis  con'titntc'  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  photographs-  a'  a hobby;  'ince 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  'Ucccssfully.  it  makc'  ncatnc" 
and  cleanlinc's  at  cvcr\-  -tage  of  the  work  C"cntial. 
and  ultimately  habitual. 


EXAMPLE  OF  IxXTEKPRETATION 


II.  B.  KUDOLPIl 


Advanced  Competition  Domestic  Pets 
Closes  November  30,  1923 

t)xE  oi  oiir  (>I<1  siilisci'ilKTS  and  pictorial  conlributor.s 
wrote  me  a short  while  a^'o  that  of  all  the  eomiietitions 
we  ha<l  eomiueted  in  the  past  ten  years,  none  ap])ealcd 
to  him  so  strongly  as  the  animal  one  devoted  to 
Domestic  I’ets.  lie  made  good  his  stalemeni  hy  send- 
ing some  pictures  which,  I am  sure,  will  give  the  jury 
somewhal  of  a iirohlem  to  decide  which  is  the  liest 
and  a possible  contender  for  the  first  ])ri/,e.  We  like 
to  have  onr  reailers  show  such  an  interest  and,  wo  are 
glad  to  sa\-,  there  are  very  many  who  do  and  who 
keep  it  up,  year  in  and  year  out.  Many  of  Ihese  are 
now  well  known  at  the  London,  Los  .\ngeles.  I’ittshnrgh 
and  other  salons,  ^el.  they  still  remain  in  our  family 


and  it  is  piod  to  have  them  with  us.  Some  of  us  nia\' 
know  a hit  more  ahout  (ihotography  than  our  iieighhor; 
hut  I venture  to  say  tliat  we  all  have  much  to  learn. 
For  this  very  reason  it  does  us  good  to  exchange 
ideas. 

It  is  rare  to  Hud  a person  who  does  not  res])ond  to 
the  aiijical  of  a jiet.  To  he  sure,  some  prefer  a dog  to 
a cat  or  a canary  to  a turtle.  However,  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  do  not  like  some  sort  of  pet 
in  the  home.  'I'he  eameri.st  may  admire  handsome 
huildings,  revel  in  the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  sea 
and  devote  his  time  to  the  marvels  of  |)hoto-micro- 
graphy;  hut  when  it  comes  to  his  ]iets — there  is  heart- 
interest ! One  outstanding  feature  ahout  the  [dioto- 
grajihy  of  pets  is  that  it  is  ha.sed  on  attachment  ami 
not  .solely  on  jiietorial  interest.  The  photographii- 
portrayal  of  that  which  is  dear  to  the  photographer 


ll■i^lally  calls  forth  his  host  artistic  and  technical  skill. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  pet  is  a canary,  turtle. 
Holdfish.  rahhit.  [)arrot.  cat.  dof;.  calf,  colt  or  chicken — 
there  is  no  f|nestion  that  it  fills  its  own  niche  iii  the 
hearts  of  the  honsehold.  There  are  persons  that  be- 
little the  affection  and  care  hestowe<l  upon  pets;  hnt 
fjive  me  the  man  who  can  win  a dog's  devotion  in  ))rcf- 
erence  to  one  who  <’annot. 

It  is  a comparativel.v  simple  matter  to  photograjih 
a pet.  if  no  attention  he  |)aid  to  the  composition  or 
appeal  of  the  picture.  ,\t  the  outset,  it  will  he  well 
for  contestants  to  rememher  that  this  comiictition 
does  not  call  for  record- pliolnyrd phs  of  domestic  jeets. 
There  must  he  appeal,  and  it  must  not  he  artificial. 
Do  not  atteinjct  to  dress  up  pets  in  all  matnier  of 
grotesf|ue  costumes,  or  induce  them  to  simulate  some 
human  act  like  smoking  a pipe,  being  ill  in  bed.  etc. 
.■'uch  pictures  do  not  express  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
|)etition.  I>ct  us  have  our  jiets  as  we  know  them,  free 
of  all  artificiality.  However,  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial pictures  made  to  appeal  to  the  general  public. 
[>ets  ma.v  l>e  dressed  up  and  induced  to  ])erform  strange 
antics. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  1 )omestic-l’ets  competi- 
tion must  be  confined  to  those  usuall.v  kept  in  the  house; 
it  may  include  pets  kept  on  the  farm  or  estate.  How- 
ever. such  animals  must  be  prfs.  not  merely  domesti- 
cated animals.  .\n  intelligent  horse  ma.v  become  just 
as  great  a pet  as  a cat  or  a dog.  Even  raccoons,  foxes 
and  pheasants  have  been  known  to  become  great  pets. 
In  short — any  animal,  bird  or  reptile  or  fish  that  has 
been  made  a pet.  is  eligible  to  have  its  picture  sent  to 
this  competition.  However,  remember  that  such 
I)ictures  must  make  an  apjjeal  to  the  beholder,  and 
not  represent  merel.v  a commercial  record.  Tar- 
ticular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  some  little  trick 
or  habit  that  is  out  f)f  the  ordinary. 

If  unusual  combinations  of  animals  are  obtainable, 
a pet — such  as  a raccoon,  cub-bear,  fox  or  deer — offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  intelligent  camerist.  The 
very  fart  that  these  animals  are  more  often  wild  than 
tame,  is  an  entreaty  that  few  can  resist.  .Mtho\igh 
the  animals  hold  the  interest  of  themselves,  it  is  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  use  care  with  regard  to  pic- 
torial composition.  Try  to  avoid  a background  of 
claptx>ards.  shingles,  bricks,  picket  fences  and  other 
vertical  ancl  horizontal  lines.  clump  of  bushes,  a 
fIower-l>ed.  a wheat-field  ma.v  be  utilised  to  advantage. 

There  is  one  impr)rtant  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Sfune  persons  are  better  fitted  than  others 
to  manaae  animals  successfully.  Unless  the  camerist 
can  make  friends  with  the  pet  to  be  photograj)hcd. 
his  chance-  of  success  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  No 
animal  will  act  or  apjx'ar  natural  if  it  is  friahtened  or 
distrustful.  Sometimes,  per-onalit.v  alone  is  re-|)on- 
sible  for  the  restivenc"  of  pets;  and.  whenever  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  camerist  had  better  -eek  other 
subjects.  I do  nc)t  mean  tc>  imply  that  the  camerist  ' 
personalit.v  i-  repellent,  but  rather  that  his  physical 
or  mental  characteristics  are  'Uch  as  to  arou-e  fear  or 
siispicicin.  "ome  c>f  the  most  refined  and  likatile  jx-ojile 
have  an  aver-ion  tc>  cats  an'l  dog-;  and  usually  the 
cat'  ancl  doa-  recijcrocatp  heartily.  Fortunately,  in 
most  ca'C'  there  i-  harinc)n.v.  ancl  the  camc'ri't  can 
clevote  hi'  entire  attention  tc>  hi-  willina.  althouah 
'omewhat  unruly,  'ubje-ct. 

Withcuit  a cltuibt.  the-  reflc-c  tine-camera  i-  be-t  'uiteci 
to  the  photography  of  clome-tic  pets.  The  invaluable 
acivantaae  c>f  being  able  to  watch  the  'ulcject  up  tc> 
the  moment  of  ex[>osure  enable'  the  jehotcigrapher  l>) 
obtain  the  best  an'l  most  natural  result'.  (If  c-our-e. 
other  tvfces  of  camera'  mac  be  use<I  'Ucces-full>  . I 


do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the.v  cannot  be  used;  how- 
ever. the  fact  remain.s  that  the  refieci ing-camera  is 
the  best  adapted  to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Xext  in  utilit.v  are  tho.se  cameras  that  are  ecpiipped 
with  a groundglass  focusing-lcack.  These  pc-rmit  the 
camerist  to  focus  accuratcl.v  and  to  comi'ose  the  back- 
ground; but  with  regard  to  catching  the  ])sychologieal 
moment — that  is  onl  of  the  c|uestion;  for  by  the  time 
the  plateholder  is  in.sertcd.  the  subject's  position  is 
apt  to  change.  In  using  a camera  of  this  type,  the 
most  satisfactory  method  is  to  focus  and  compose  the 
background,  then  insert  the  filled  plateholder,  remove 
the  slide,  and  then  with  the  wire-relea.se  or  bull)  in 
hand  await  the  desired  position  of  the  subject.  Roll- 
film  cameras  and  other  tyi'cs  that  have  no  groundglass 
focusing-back  must  be  focnseil  on  a given  jeoint  as 
accuratcl.v  as  jMcssiblc  by  scale,  and  the  subject  must 
be  placed  at  this  jioint  in  order  to  register  sharply 
at  the  moment  of  ex])osure.  direct-view  tinder  is 
of  great  a.ssistancc  althou.gh,  obviously,  it  cannot  have 
control  over  the  focus.  To  sum  up  the  (|ueslion  of 
cameras  suited  to  domest ic-jiet  photogniphy.  there  is 
no  cpiestion  that  the  retlecting-camera  is  su|)rcmc. 
However,  other  cameras  ma.v  be  used  successf\illy. 
provided  that  the  focus,  exposure  and  composition  are 
carefully  co-ordinated.  J’erhajrs.  the  greatest  iissct 
of  all  is  technical  and  artistic  ingennity.  By  that. 
I mean  the  ability  to  meet  the  unexpected  problems 
that  arise  inevitably  in  this  branch  of  |ihotograi)hy. 
There  arc  all  kimls  of  little  expedients  that  may  be 
used  to  gain  a point,  and  the  intelligent  caincnst  should 
be  alive  to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Only  by 
f|uick  thinking  and  alertness  can  success  be  achieved. 

The  ideal  method  to  photograpli  pets  is  the  one 
with  which  the  camerist  waits  for  the  subject  to  assume 
a ndtural  poxr  in  ddhiral  fnirroiindiniis.  Many  cam- 
erists  attempt  to  use  force.  B\-  that  I mean  that  the.v 
pick  up  a kitten  or  I'npjry.  take  it  onl  of  doors  in  the 
snn.  try  to  make  it  look  cunning,  and  end  the  farce 
by  olrtaining  a j'icture  that  has  no  merit  other  than 
that  jiossessed  by  a record-|)icture.  Let  me  assure  the 
reader  that  no  successful  domestic-pet  j)iclurc  can  be 
made,  unless  the  suliject  is  natural,  unafraid  and  in 
its  natural  environmetit.  .\fter  all,  these  rc(|uirc- 
ments  ensure  the  truthfulness  of  the  j>ictnrc  and  arc 
the  factors  in  its  technical  and  artistic  makc-np  that 
cause  it  to  a[)i)cal  to  the  beholder.  In  short,  it  rings 
true;  and  that  is  what  every  j)icturc  that  wi-  make 
should  do. 

.HI  in  all.  there  ma.v  be  no  competition  that  interests 
a wider  circle  of  our  rca'lers  than  the  I'rcscnl  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Fditors  of  l’iioTo-Eu.\  M\(;\/ixi; 
are  lovers  of  pets  and  have  had  many  of  them,  it  may 
be  said  that  interest  in  this  comj)ctition  is  keen  among 
all  thf)se  conccrnc'l.  AVc  apj>rccialc  the  ilillicnit ics 
that  must  be  'urmount('d  and  the  infinite  i)alicncc 
that  is  often  rc'|uircil  to  obtain  a result  th.-il  is  a])- 
parcntl.v  v<‘ry  simple.  There  is  a common  bond  be- 
tween all  lovers  of  aiiimals  and  bird-life;  :nid  Ibis, 
aildc'l  to  our  mutual  interest  in  I'liotograjihy.  'honid 
make  this  competition  Tuorc  popular  than  c\cr  for 
those  that  'cnd  prints,  for  those  tlial  judge  them  and. 
finall\-.  for  tho'C  llnil  'cc  the  [>rizc-w  inning  pii  tnrcs 
in  I’moT')-E|( A Ma'.a/.IM,.  bet  this  be  a nmlnall> 
cnjo.'!i^’h'  -‘"‘I  profitable  competition.  < Inr  'landard' 
are  high  and  wc  expect  fiur  cimlribntor'  to  ann  bigh; 
but  that  tioc'  not  mean  that  wc  fail  to  apprcciatr'  the 
Avork  aii'l  I'ffort  behind  every  print.  ha\c  a large. 

fricTi'lly  gTonp  of  amateur  and  profi"ional  wnrk<'r' 
whom  it  i'  good  to  know  ami  wc  encourage  our  new 
rca'lcr-  to  join  u-  iii  this  pleasant  circle  of  friend- 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  di.sposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

!).  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Franklin  Gray  McIntosh. 

Second  Prize:  L.  J.  Creegan. 

Honorable  Mention:  John  T.  Cromer;  Charles  Ditch- 
field. 


Those  Winter  Evenings  are  Coming 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  what  to  do  with  those 
long  winter-evenings  which  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 
Perhaps  my  reader  may  say,  “You  may  have  long 
winter-evenings  up  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but 
down  here  in  Xew  York  there  are  not  enough  evenings 
to  go  aroun<r’.  That  depends  upon  the  viewpoint. 
Xot  very  many  years  ago,  I lived  in  Xew  York  and  I 
know  well  the  multifarious  demands  upon  one’s  time, 
whether  on  study,  business  or  pleasure  bent.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  comes  down  to  a question  of  giving  up 
one  evening  of  recreation  for  one  evening  of  photo- 
graphy— that  is.  provided  photography  really  has  the 
greater  hold.  Of  course,  the  snapshooter  has  little 
interest  in  the  matter  of  developing,  printing  and 
enlarging  beeau.se  that  is  something  he  knows  nothing 
about  and  the  corner  drug-store  is  held  responsible  for 
his  pictures — good,  bad  or  indifferent.  However,  the 
beginner  who  is  really  eager  to  master  photographic 
fundamentals  needs  no  urging  to  do  his  own  photo- 
finisliing  whenever  iiossilile. 

There  are  several  types  of  amateur  photographers, 
after  we  eliminate  the  snapshooter  whom  we  do  not 
take  into  consideration  until  he  outgrows  his  snap- 
shooter ways.  Probably,  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
amateur  [ihotographers — and  I use  this  term  as  signi- 
fying camerists  who  are  enthusiastic  and  thorough — 
are  compelled  by  circumstance  to  have  a reliable  photo- 
finisher do  their  work.  If  time  or  other  considerations 
permitted,  the.se  camerists  would  do  their  own  photo- 
finishing  and  enjoy  it.  To  such,  the  winter-evenings 
may  appear  to  bring  nothing  photographically.  Even 
if  my  reader  occu])ies  a little  hall-bedroom  and  has  no 
facilities  to  do  developing  and  printing,  he  can  still 
enjoy  a ])hotograi)hic  evening  by  selecting  the  latest 
l)hotographie  magazines  and  books  to  study.  By  this 
I do  not  mean  to  "grind”,  as  the  college  boys  say,  but 
to  read  slowly,  carefully  and  with  pleasure.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  books  on  ])hotogra])hy  that  I know 
that  .some  one  of  them  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  most 
critical  camerist. 

We  also  have  the  amateur  who  is  the  happy  po.s- 
sessor  of  the  proper  e(iuipment  to  do  his  own  photo- 
finishing and  likes  to  do  it;  but  there  is  his  lodge,  the 
club,  a theater-party,  an  invitation  to  fiinner  and  the 
ever-present  “movies"  to  lea<l  his  thought  and  energies 
into  other  directions  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 
.Again,  we  are  lonfronted  with  the  matter  of  how  much 
|)hotography  really  grips,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  outweigh  the  demands  of  social  and  other 
engagements.  If  such  an  amateur  really  likes  photo- 
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crapliy.  he  ^vill  fiml  a ivay  to  spend  an  evening  in  liis 
photographic  retreat  and  have  just  as  good  a time  as  he 
would  playing  whist. 

Those  who  live  in  smaller  communities,  where  the 
"white  lights  " do  not  shine  so  brightly  and  there  are 
but  two  “movie"  shows  a week  in  the  winter-time,  have 
learned  how  to  spend  many  a pleasant  evening  in  the 
glow  of  the  darkroom-light.  .Just  think  of  the  work 
there  is  to  dc.  In  the  first  place,  there  should  he  a 
complete  set  of  contact  prints  from  the  “summer- 
negatives";  from  among  these,  enlargements  should 
lie  made  for  home-decoration,  for  wedding-presents  and 
( hristmas-gifts;  then,  some  of  these  enlargements  would 
l>e  greatly  improved  by  coloring  them  with  photo- 
colors; next,  there  are  lantern-slides  to  be  made  to  be 
shown  at  the  church-fair,  at  the  lodge  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hospital;  also,  those  contact  prints  should 
l>e  arrangeil  in  proper  order,  with  titles,  and  mounted 
neatly  in  a good  album;  those  thin  negatives,  “made 
that  rainy  day",  should  be  intensified  so  that  a goofl 
print  can  lie  made  from  each;  and.  added  to  these  and 
other  photographic  activities,  should  be  a rpiiet  hour 
with  the  photo-magazines  and  latest  books.  Take  ms- 
word  for  it.  it  is  relaxation,  pleasure  and  “clean  sport" 
rolled  into  one.  .\fter  such  an  evening  there  may  be 
regret  because  lietter  work  was  not  done;  but  there 
are  no  heart-aches,  misunderstandings  or  unhappy 
thoughts  such  as  are  sometimes  the  aftermath  of 
evenings  “out".  In  short,  a photographic  evening  at 
home  leaves  a good  taste,  and  is  conducive  to  a good 
night's  rest.  There  are  times  when  I wonder  whether 
or  not  we  are  losing  sight  of  those  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments at  home  and  are  seeking  for  that  elusive  some- 
thing. called  recreation  or  happiness,  amid  the  madding 
throng  and  “white  light  " districts  of  our  towns  and 
cities.  In  photography,  we  have  a profitable,  satis- 
fying and  interesting  pastime  which  builds  rather  than 
tears  down  the  latent  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
which  is  born  in  every  man. 

Perhaps  these  few  paragraphs  will  help  the  reader 
to  do  a little  planning  and  thus  enable  him  to  prove 


to  his  own  satisfaction  that  a pleasant  evening  can  lie 
sjient  at  home  in  one's  darkroom — “movies  ".  theaters, 
card-jiarties,  dinners  notwithstamling.  If  jihotography 
does  nothing  else  but  introduce  some  .\mericans  to 
their  own  homes,  it  will  have  accomplished  a great  task. 
^Vhen  ])lanning  for  these  photograiihic  evenings  at 
home,  ask  some  congenial  friend  or  two  to  join  the 
party  and  thus  hel])  to  interest  others  in  one  of  the 
cleanest  hobbies  that  any  man  can  ride.  Such  an 
evening  can  lie  filled  with  abundant  good-fellowship 
and  profit.  There  are  many  who  are  weary  of  the 
ceaseless  round  of  “gaiety"  and  who  would  welcome 
such  an  evening  with  eagerness  and  delight.  Try  it 
out  aiul  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Then.  too. 
if  perchance  the  friend  is  a good  camerist  he  will  stimu- 
late the  reader  to  greater  efforts  and  by  his  suggestions 
and  kindly  interest  aid  him  on  the  road  to  jihotograjiliic 
success.  Tho.se  winter-evenings  will  .soon  be  here  and 
it  is  not  too  early  to  think  it  over,  to  see  about  getting 
a few  good  books,  to  stock  up  in  the  darkroom  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  many  a pleasant  hour.  Some 
camerist  will  arrive  at  this  place  in  the  article — having 
read  the  [ireceding  paragraphs  with  considerable 
sympathy — and  suddenly  exclaim.  “This  is  all  very 
well  for  the  other  fellow,  but  1 simjily  cannot  get  the 
time  ".  What  would  hajipen  if  the  reader  were  sick? 
He  would  have  to  take  the  time  to  get  well  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  business  and  social  engage- 
ments. Naturally.  I wish  the  reader  no  harm,  but  why 
not  try  i)laying  “sick"  for  an  evening  once  in  a while? 
By  that  1 mean,  just  let  him  take  the  time  to  enjoy 
his  photf)grai)hic  work  just  as  he  would  take  the  lime 
to  get  well  if  he  were  ill.  Many  a man  who  could  not 
“s|)are  the  time  for  sfune  wholesoiTie  relaxation  ami 
a change  of  thought  is  now  where  he  has  all  eternity. 
In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  urge  the  reailcr  to  learn  to 
get  as  much  out  of  photograjihy  this  cf)ming  winter  as 
he  did  during  the  summer-months.  He  can  do  it; 
and.  in  the  doing  of  it.  he  can  have  some  of  the  real 
happiness  that  alwavs  goes  with  worthwhile  effort. 
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Micro-Photography 

Micro-Photography  is  the  exact  (>])posite  of  photo- 
micrography, writes  Percy  F.  Wilding,  F.R.M.S,,  in  The 
Amateur  Photoiiraplier.  In  i)hoto-microgTaphy  we 
ni:ike  pliotograpli.s  which  sliow  a tiny  subject  on  a very 
large  scale;  lint  in  micro-photography  we  make  a minute 
photograph  of  a large  object . A microscoiie  is  used 
for  both  proce.s.ses.  Such  little  photographs,  .set  in 
lenses,  used  to  be  very  popular.  They  were  made  by 
the  collodion  or  albumen  processes,  because  these  gave 
an  image  of  so  exceedingly  fine  a grain  that  it  would 
stand  a high  degree  of  magnification.  The  grain  of  the 
gelatine  dry-])lates  in  general  use  for  jihotography  to- 
day, although  line  enough  to  allow  of  any  ilegree  of 
enlargement  likely  to  be  re(|uired.  is  not  fine  enough  for 
micro-|)hotogra])hy ; but  it  (loes  not  .seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  little  ])hotographs  can  be  maile  with 
ea.se  on  slow  lantern  and  similar  iilates  with  a.  particu- 
larly fine  grain. 

To  make  them,  a Tiiicroscope  and  aii  enlarging-lantern 
are  needed,  d'he  microscope  is  jnit  in  a.  horizontal 
position  with  its  snbstage  towards  the  lantern.  A one- 
inch  objective  may  be  put  in  the  substage  to  act  as  the 
lens,  and  the  enlarging-lantern.  five  or  six  feet  away 
from  this,  has  a,  negative  masked  as  rcipiired,  put  into 
position  in  the  carrier.  The  lens-])ancl  is  removed 
from  the  enlarger — if  possible,  the  bellows  as  well  -to 
give  a.  clear,  uninterrupted  vi('w  of  the  negative.  The 
lantern  is  lighted,  the  negative  ilhnninateil  evenly,  and 
the  room  darkened.  A slow  lantern-plate  must  be  cut 
to  the  size  of  a.  microscope  slide  (.‘ix  1 inches)  and  placed 
with  its  lilm-side  towards  the  image,  on  the  stage  of 
the  microscoiie,  and  the  image  of  the  negative  in  the 
lantern  sharply  foensed  on  this  by  means  of  the  one- 
inch  objective. 


The  negative  is  then  covered,  wdiile  a fresh  strip  of  the 
plate,  of  the  same  thickne.ss,  is  inserted  on  the  .stage. 
The  exposure  is  made  on  this  and  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  maker’s  instructions.  The  grain  of  the 
emulsion  on  this  type  of  plate  is  sufficient  to  give  a very 
small  copy  of  the  negative,  as  a positive  in  miniature. 
It  can  be  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  interior  of  a 
letter  “o",  as  used  in  |irinting  this  article;  but  under  the 
microscope  with  a low-power  eyepiece  and  a two-thirds 
objective,  the  picture  can  very  easily  be  .seen. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  to  produce  slides  in  this 
manner.  A fairly  bright  light  must  be  used,  and  for 
working  on  these  slow  plates,  the  light  must  not  be 
too  yellow  in  color.  Particular  care  is  neces.sary  in 
focusing  the  image  on  the  slide.  Incidentally,  capital 
little  miniature  photographs  can  be  made  from  large 
negatives  if  a two-inch  or  three-inch  objective  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  used  for  micro-photograph.v. 

Either  a rapid  lantern-plate  can  lie  used  if  the  result 
is  to  be  a transparency,  or  bromide  paper  may  be 
employed  if  a print  is  wanted,  as  a fine-grain  plate  is 
not  so  necessary  when  the  residting  microphoto- 
graiih  is  to  be  an  inch  or  therealiouts  in  total  length. 


Untruthful  Portraiture 

He  was  a rising  artist  and  decided  to  surprise  his 
wife  by  ])ainting  a portrait  of  her  and  himself  together, 
lie  showed  the  finished  picture  to  his  son.  who  said; 
“d'lial.’s  fine!  But  who  is  the  lady,  dad?" 

"Why.  thaf's  your  mother." 

,\.ffer  a long  pause  the  son  remarked; 

"Well,  in  that  ease  why  have  yon  jiainted  her  with 
a strange  gentleman?"-  Exchange. 
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New  Method  to  Tone  Bromide  Prints 

It  Prngrcsfo  Foingrafico  gives  the  following  formula 
to  tone  bromide  prints  brown  by  the  eo])per-process. 
The  prints  are  first  toned  in  this  bath: 

Neutral  citrate  of  soda.  Kt-per-cent.  solution  (iO  parts 
Sulphate  of  copper  “ " “ S 

Potassium  ferricyanide  “ “ “ 7 

It  is  necessary  to  use  pure  chemicals  and  to  watch 
the  citrate  especially.  .\  too  alkaline  cit  rate  is  not  to  be 
recommended:  but  if  it  is  too  acid,  it  becomes  turbid 
too  soon.  It  should  be  only  very  slightly  acid.  When 
the  print  is  fully  toned,  it  is  placed  in  a metol-hydroqni- 
none  developer  containing  aliout  1.)  grains  of  potassium 
bromide  to  10  ounces.  in  full  daylight.  In  this  bath 
the  ferrocyanide  of  silver  produced  by  the  first  toning 
is  reduced,  and  the  ferrocyanide  of  copi)cr  undergoes 
no  change.  The  silver  color,  which  is  adde<l  to  the 
first,  gives  a very  agreeable  tone  for  portraits.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  prints  that  are  not  too  far  developed, 
as  the  toning  strengthens  the  picture. 

.\nother  variant  is  as  follows:  After  toning  in  the 
copper-bath  the  print  is  immersed  in  a I-pcr-cent.  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  caustic  potash.  In  this  solution  a violet- 
cnlored  oxide  of  coyrper  is  formed.  As  soon  as  the  trans- 
formation is  complete,  the  print  is  placed  in  a regular 
developer  in  full  daylight:  tlie  unmodified  ferrocyanide 
of  silver  is  reduceii — prob.ibly  by  the  i)resence  of  the 
copper — and  a very  agreeable  brown  tone  is  formed. 
If  the  print  i-  incompletely  toned  in  the  copper-bath 
the  residtinc  tone  will  be  nearly  black  and  the  print 
is  not  strengthened.  The  prints  obtained  by  redevelop- 
ment are  absolutely  stable. 

Concentrated  Developer  with  Phenosafranin 

It  is  well  known  that  if  phenosafranin  is  .adiled  to 
sf>mewhat  concentratefi  alk.dine  develoj)er'.  like  rodinal 
and  tho'C  of  a 'imihir  nature,  the  colorant  is  pre- 
cipitatefl  in  brown  flake-.  But  Luppo-Cramer  --ay--  rme 
need  not  worrv  alamt  that.  iM-caii-e  when  the  developer 
is  diluted  to  the  profwr  jjroportion  the  j)reci|)itate  is 
dissolved  anrl  the  deveIo[)er  can  be  Usetl  at  once.  Both 
I>lates  and  film-  come  out  well  in  the  dev<doper:  after 
one  minute  in  it  they  are  snfflcientl.\'  de-ensitised  and 
development  may  t>e  continued  by  the  licht  of  a candle 
or  any  r>ther  feeble  white  light. 

I-iippo-(  ramer  propo-e-  two  type-  of  concentrated 
develojKTs.  one  energetic  and  the  other  -low.  The 
former  may  l>e  of  the  rodinal  type,  which  i-  prcparerl  a- 
follows;  In  H.5  cubic  fentimeter-  of  water  dissf)|ve  .)0 
erammes  of  hydrf)chh)rate  of  jtaramidophenol  and  I 
LTammes  of  pota-sium  bromide:  rfissolve  -/’parately  7f| 
erammes  of  pure  caustic  jiota-h  in  'M)  ccni.  of  water. 
MTiile  diss^dvinc.  the-e  j,'i\  e off  considerable  heat  which 
it  is  well  to  watch.  When  the  pota-h  so|ntif)n  ha- 
cooletl  it  is  fKnired  into  the  tlevelopinc-sohition.  .\fter 
it  has  aeain  cfxded  if  ner.cs..ary  it  is  filtererl  throiit'h 
as|>e,tos.  as  a paper  filter  is  weak.  To  the  filtererl 
conrentratetl  solution  a f>ne  per  emit,  solution  of 
jdienosafranin  is  arhled  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  tr> 


each  ‘^OO  jiarts  of  developer.  'I'he  resulting  turbid 
develoyier  i.s  prc.scrved  in  a full  bottle:  for  use  it  must 
be  diluted  with  ‘•20  parts  of  water,  which  is  sufficiently 
energetic. 

The  slow  developer  proiiosed  by  Liipiio-Cramer  is  of 
glycin  and  is  in  form  of  jiaste.  made  by  mixing  in  a mor- 
tar .ill  grammes  of  metabisnlphite  of  potassium  with  .‘ill 
grammes  of  glycin.  When  thoroughly  mixed.  ^IIO 
grammes  of  dry  potassium  carbonate  is  addeil  and  again 
carefully  mixed.  While  continuing  to  triturate  the 
mixture.  ISO  ccm.  of  water  is  added  and  to  the  resulting 
paste  is  added  'i.i  ccm.  of  a one  per  cent,  solution  of 
phenosafranin.  By  dissolving  one  part  of  the  jiaste  in 
1.)  to  20  parts  of  water  a rapid  developer  i.s  obtained. 
Its  speed  may  be  reduced  by  adding  water  as  desiri'd. 
in  which  case  it  i.s  well  to  add  a.  projiorl ionate  quantity 
of  ])hcno.safranin. 

.^ilajitcil  from  Rirista  Fotognifira  lialiana. 


riie  Distance  Difference— A Curious  Focal  Rule 

Tiik  total  distance  between  negalixe  and  bromide 
jiajier.  or  original  and  cojiy.  when  enlarging  or  reducing, 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  image-object  distance,  or  1). 
The  difference  between  two  such  total  distances,  ob- 
tained with  two  different  ratios  of  enlargement  or  re- 
duction. using  the  same  lens.  may.  therefore,  con- 
veniently be  called  the  clistance  ilifl'erence.  or  I>i  I >2. 

Now.  there  is  a curion.s  rule,  writes  ,\.  Lockett  in 
The  Hrifish  .Jmirtial.  beautiful  in  its  symmetry  and 
exactness,  respecting  the  relation  between  focal  length 
and  the  distance  diffcri'iice.  which,  as  far  as  tlic  writer 
is  aware,  has  not  tirevionsly  been  stated  in  so  simjile  a 
form. 

It  is  best  exfilained  by  a few  exanqiles.  Snjiiiosc  one 
is  etdarging  to  a ratio  of  2 fliamelers  with  a lens  of  (1- 
inch  focus,  the  total  <lislance  from  negal  ive  to  bromide 
paper  will  be  27  inches.  If  the  enlargement  is  of 
diameters  the  total  distance  will  be  .'!2  inches.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  ilistance  difference  is  .)  inches. 
The  nodal  space,  if  any.  need  not  be  considereil,  because 
it  is  er|uall\  present  in  both  distances,  and.  therefore. 
c.'inci'Is  out.  .Vow.  the  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  this  tlistance  difference.  inches,  is  .>  (t  of  the 
focid  length  used,  and  it  will  be  founil  that  the  same 
fraction  holds  good,  whatever  the  focus,  prox  ided  I he 
fxvo  enlargements  are  respectively  in  the  ratio-  of  2 
and 

Since  .)  inches  is  the  distance  ditferi-nee  with  a focal 
length  of  0 inehe-  the  difference  for  a focal  length  of  I 
inch  xvill  be  .-)  (1.  or  10  12  inch.  If.  therefore,  xve  make 
a c.irdboard  scale  of  10  12  inch  to  the  inch,  xxilh  ten 
subdivisions  in  each  -pace  to  reprc-cnt  tenth-,  it  lan 
be  employed  to  a-i-ertain  the  focal  length  of  any  Icn-. 
by  -implx'  Using  it  to  mca-urc  the  distance  difference 
for  t XX  o enlargement  - or  reduction'  in  I he  rat  io-  of  2 and 
.‘i.  Thus,  to  12  inch  marked  I on  the  -lale.  xxill  be  the 
distance  difference  for  a l-inc|i  for-n-  leii';  20  I -2. 
marked  2 on  the  -calc,  xvill  l.e  the  difference  for  one  of 
2 inches  focii':  t!0  ) 2 for  ti  inchc'  focti'.  and  -o  on. 

To  put  this  into  a fornnda.  xvilli  ratio-  of  2 and  0. 
the  distance  difference  xvill  tic  cfpnd  to  the  focii-  niinU' 
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one-sixth  of  tlie  focus.  But  the  same  principle  is  found 
to  apply  with  all  ratios,  which  only  differ  by  one  di- 
ameter. Therefore,  the  formula  may  be  generalised 
thus:  With  two  ratios  differing  by  one  diameter,  the 

'i 

distance  difference  will  equal  the  focus  minus  „ ,, 

RixR 

of  the  focus. 

To  take  an  actual  example,  suppose  with  ratio  of 

1 the  image-object  distance  is  44  and  with  a ratio  of  a 
it  is  .50.C.5.  Then,  4xo=‘-20,  therefore,  the  distance 
difference,  O.fia,  is  19/20  of  the  focus.  Dividing  O.da 
by  19,  we  obtain  0.;l,5,  and  adding  this  to  0.0.5,  the  re- 
sult is  7 inches,  the  e.xact  focal  length.  On  comparing 
the.se  two  image-object  distances  with  those  in  a table 
for  enlarging  and  reducing,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
each  }/[  inch  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  distances,  so 
that  the  lens  must  obviously  have  a nodal  space  of  plus 
34  inch. 

It  may  further  be  pointed  out  that  when  there  is  a 
difference  of  more  than  one  diameter  in  the  ratios,  it 
will  simply  result  in  adding  one  focal  length  to  the 
distance  difference  for  each  extra  diameter,  and  in- 
creasing the  numerator  of  the  fraction  subtracted  in 
proportion.  Supi)ose,  with  a ratio  of  5,  the  image- 
object  di.stance  is  found  to  be  57.0  inches,  and  with  a 
ratio  of  8 it  is  81  inches,  the  di.stance  difference  being 
2.8.4  inches.  Then  23.4  inches  will  equal  3 times  the 
focus,  minus  3,/40  of  the  focus.  Therefore,  divide  23.4 
by  39,  obtaining  0.0  as  the  quotient;  when  23.4-|-0.0 
= 24.  and  24T3=8  inches,  which  is  the  focal  length. 

The.se  relations  are  simple  and  easily  memorised, 
and  will  often  prove  of  service  in  facilitating  the  ad- 
justment of  enlarging-and-reducing  apparatus  to 
obtain  an  exact  scale  of  image,  or  alternatively  in 
ascertaining  an  unknown  focal  length,  finding  the  best 
focus  for  work  in  a given  space,  or  deducing  measure- 
ments from  i>hotographs. 

Let  us  take  a typical  instance.  A copying-camera 
having  a stationary  back  and  a 5-inch  focus  lens  is 
focused  for  a one-third  reduction.  How  much  further 
away  must  the  easel  be  moved  for  a one-fifth  reduction.^ 
'Phis  is  a 2-dianieter  difference  of  ratio,  and  3x5=  15. 
'I'herefore,  the  distance  difference,  or  amount  by  which 
the  ea.sel  should  be  moved,  will  be  twice  the  focus  minus 

2 15  of  Ihe  focus,  = 10 — 2/3  = 934  inches.  Then,  as 
the  camera-back  is  stationary,  it  is  oidy  neces.sary  to 
focus  the  original  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  to 
obtain  a reduction  to  the  exact  .scale  required. 


.Safranin  Development  for  Doubtful  Exposures 

When  the  coloring-material  is  added  to  the  de- 
veloper in  the  .safranin-proce.ss  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  plate  in  the  solution  for  one  minute,  either  in  the 
ilark  or  in  a red  light,  before  bringing  it  into  the 
clear  light;  as,  of  course,  the  colored  solution  must  have 
time  to  ijenetrate  the  coating  fidly.  If,  howev'er,  a 
very  rapid-working  developer  is  used,  .d'ter  a minute 
it  is  too  late  in  ca,ses  where  the  ])late  has  been  abun- 
dantly ex])osed,  to  permit  it  to  act  sufficiently  on  the 
develoi)ing-action,  since  comidete  develo])ment  gen- 
erally requires  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  minutes. 
The  advantage  of  the  safranin-.solution  is  thus  partly 
lost.  Now,  it  is  an  old  practice  followed,  by  all  expe- 
rienced photograj)hers,  in  develo]>ing  negatives  of 
doulitful  exposure,  not  to  use  a ra])id  developer;  but 
rather  to  begin  with  a diluted  time-developer.  But 
even  in  this  ca.se,  the  single  minute  that  is  necessary 
for  the  desensitising  action  does  not  allow  enough  time 
to  cond'ortably  follow  the  beginning  and  course  of  de- 
velopment by  the  clear  light.  It  is  better,  therefore. 


in  case  of  uncertainty,  to  use  the  safranin  before  dev'el- 
oping,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  a preliminary  bath.  The 
work  is  now  done  not  absolutely  by  unprotected  candle- 
light, but  with  a clear  yellow  lighting;  so,  of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a strength  of  1 : 2,000  as  stated, 
but  a solution  of  1:20,000  is  sufficient.  The  use  of 
the  bath  in  this  more  dilute  form  has  the  advantage 
that  the  preliminary  bath  is  easily  washed  out  with- 
out further  treatment.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  greatest  possible  caution 
when  developing,  to  first  bathe  the  plate  for  one 
minute  in  the  1:20,000  safranin-solution,  then  turn  on 
the  yellow  light  and  in  full  security  remove  the  plate 
to  the  tirne-developer,  which  may  also  contain  the 
usual  quantity  of  coloring-material,  so  that  every  pos- 
sibility is  met.  This  preliminary  bath  method  is  also 
especially  convenient  when  a large  number  of  negatives 
are  to  be  developed.  These  are  all  easily  understood 
trifles;  but  the  many  questions  sent  in  convince  me 
that  they  are  not  all  self-understood. 

Luppo-Cr.vmer,  in  Photographische  Rundschau. 

Durability  of  Orthocbromatic  Plates 

The  desire  to  obtain  correct  color-values,  or  even 
well-modulated  and  sufficiently  strong  negatives,  can 
be  fulfilled,  as  we  know,  only  by  the  u.se  of  good,  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  orthochromatic  plates.  Although  a 
constantly  increasing  employment  of  these  plates  must 
be  noted,  there  are  many  who  give  good  reasons  for 
sticking  to  the  ordinary  plates.  One  of  the  reasons 
most  frequently  given  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  orthochromatic  plates,  since  there  is  a 
wide-.spread  opinion  that  they  do  not  keep  well.  But 
it  is  preci.sely  on  this  [joint  that  the  greatest  difference 
exists  between  the  different  makes,  as  we  know  that 
some  plates  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  but  others 
become  usele.ss  in  a comparatively  short  time.  Some 
years  ago  Hans  Schmidt  made  a sy.stematic  test  of  some 
twenty  different  makes  of  these  plates  on  the  German 
market,  and  only  one  make  was  found  to  retain  its 
quality  .so  w'ell  for  fifteen  months  that  the  plates  did 
not  show  either  general  or  marginal  fog.  However, 
plates  made  by  reputaljle  makers  today,  would  give  a 
much  better  showing. 

But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  name 
“orthochromatic”  with  “panchromatic,”  since  one  can 
never  tell  just  what  coloring-material  has  been  employed 
in  prejjariTig  the  latter  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
their  duraljility  exce|)t  by  personal  te.st.  In  case  of 
iloubt,  it  is  better  to  give  a little  longer  exposure  than 
usual,  using  a little  more  bromide  in  the  developer  to 
avoid  fogging. 

,\dapted  from  Das  Atelier. 

Green  Tones  on  Developing-Papers 

CoNsiDEHiNG  that  the  .solutions  of  uranium  and  iron 
do  not  give  a .satisfactory  shade  of  green.  Prof.  Namias 
suggests  toning  by  the  simultaneous  u.se  of  ferric  fer- 
rocyanide,  which  is  blue,  and  vanadium  ferrocyanide, 
which  is  yellow,  in  a single  bath  composed  as  follows; 

Water  to  make 

Potassium  ferricyanide 
Vanadium  chloride, . . . 

Pure  hyjlrochloric  acid 
.Ammonium  chloride.  . 

Iron  [jerchloridc 

The  tone  [jrogresses  according  to  the  length  of  im- 
mersion. Wash  in  running  water. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  Fraiigaise  dc  Photographic. 
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M.  H.  T. — To  unscrew  a tifiht  lens-combina- 
tion it  has  been  reconiinended  that  you  smear  a 
little  fir-balsam  on  the  brass-work,  and  also  a little  on 
the  finpers.  which  gives  a grip  that  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. This  method  can  also  be  used  on  the  back  of  a 
watch-ca.se  that  refuses  to  unscrew. 

H.  .T.  B. — “Encaustic  Paste”  is  an  old  name 
for  a compound  used  to  cover  up  spotting  marks  on 
glazefl  prints.  It  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  white  wax 
di.s.solved  in  a pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  It  can  be 
used  to  treat  celluloid-films  which  have  become 
scratched  on  front  or  back,  or  to  give  a semi-gloss  to 
platinotype  or  bromide  prints.  .V  little  is  spread  on  the 
film  or  print  with  a tnft  of  cotton,  ami  then  polished  off 
as  completely  as  possible.  It  fills  up  all  minute  crevices 
and  prevents  the  reflection  of  scattered  light. 

M.  L. — To  remove  permanganate  stains  use 
an  oxalic-acid  solution  which  removes  the  stains  quickly 
and  effectively.  Ten  grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  water  will  be  strong  enough.  This  solution  is  very 
poisonous  and  shmdd  be  handle<l  carefully.  After 
immersion  in  the  oxalic-acid  solution,  until  the  marks 
have  disappeared,  the  negative  shouhl  be  washed. 

.1.  ().  W. — .Stereoscopic  photography  is  not 
difficult,  provided  that  ordinary  intelligence  is 
used  in  making  the  exposures  and  j)rints.  By  referring 
to  our  advertising  pages  you  will  find  several  reliable 
dealers  and  importers  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
complete  information  with  regard  to  cameras  and 
acces>ories. 

I).  T.  X. — .\  formula  for  developer  will  most 
always  l>e  found  in  the  makers'  instructions  given  with 
the  plates,  paper  or  filni-.  and  this  can  nsnally  be 
relied  upon  as  I>eing  the  liest  ff>r  that  |)artic\dar  brand. 
If  you  want  to  make  >ip  your  own  solution  in  small 
quantities,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
maker'"  suggestions. 

A.  B.  L.—  portrait  attachment  is  a sup- 
plementary single  meniscus  lens  which  is  in- 
tenrled  to  shorten  the  effective  focu'  of  the  lens  over 
which  it  is  placed,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  tf>  focus  an 
object  at  a short  distance  without  tf>o  great  an  extension 
of  the  camera  bellows.  It  enables  one  to  place  the 
camera  nearer  the  subject  and  thus  obtain  larger, 
'harply  focused  image'  than  wf)uld  otherwise  be  pos- 
'ible.  ft  is  C'pecially  adaj)teil  for  making  portraits, 
photographing  flower'  and  f)ther  objects  at  short  range, 
but  i'  not  intenderl  for  photographing  landscape'  or 
any  di'tant  object',  ^'on  can  probably  obtain  a j)or- 
trait  attachment  from  the  inaker'  nf  your  camera. 

T.  ( . P — The  solar  microscope  to  which  yon 
refer  was  an  instrument  in  j)rinciple  like  a magic 
lantern,  arranged  so  that  a beam  of  'Uidight  could  pass 
through  the  micrO'cope  into  an  otherwise  darkened 
rf>om.  and  project  a 7>ictiire  of  the  object  on  a small 
screen,  suitably  placefl. 

f*.  X,  II  The  chief  causes  of  frilling  are: 
I Use  of  lici  large  a proprirtion  of  alkali  in  the  devel- 
oper: i too  high  a temperature  fluring  flevelopment ; 

changes  of  temfK'ratnre.  ),y  putting  the 

plate  f.iit  f>f  a cold  liqnifi  into  a warm  'ine.  or  vif  e ver'a. 
Prilling  i'  mo't  frequently  met  with  in  Imt  weather  an'l 


in  hot  climates.  When  a ]>late  ,show.s  signs  of  frilling 
it  shouhl  be  carefully  washc<l  for  a short  time,  anil  then 
Iilaced  iti  a solution  of  alum,  which  toughens  the  film 
and  sto|)s  the  mischief. 

.Mum 13^  ozs. 

Water,  up  to go  ozs. 

.Vfter  remaining  in  this  solution  for  five  minutes  the 
])late  is  again  carefully  but  thoroughly  washed. 

.V.  S.  1).  To  become  a competent  retoucher 
necessitates  a considerable  amount  of  study  and  ])rac- 
tice.  Bead  a special  treatise  on  the  subject,  and,  if 
possilile.  take  a few  lessons.  The  Photn-M iniaUire 
series  published  a number.  “Retouching  and  InqiroviTig 
X’^egatives".  which  might  be  of  service.  However, 
])ractice  under  a competent  instructor  is  the  best 
method  of  leartdng  the  art, 

B.  ,\.  II.  If  your  negatives  have  a slight  veil 
of  fog,  look  ffir  the  trouble  in  your  lens.  dusty 
lens  will  give  a scatter  of  light  that  will  cause  a general 
fog  which  is  very  destructive  to  negativc-ipiality.  If 
your  lens  is  |)crfectly  clean,  look  for  bright  (licccs  of 
metal  or  wood  inside  the  camera,  and  cover  these  with 
a dead-black  paint.  There  must  be  no  glossy  surfaces 
inside  the  camera,  no  matter  how  black  they  may  be. 


Carbro 

TufUiK  is  so  much  in  favor  of  a jirocess  which  will 
give  all  the  qualities  of  a carbon-|)rint . without  the 
necessity  for  an  cidarged  negative,  in  such  a way  that 
the  whole  of  the  process  can  be  carried  out  in  the  eve- 
ning by  artificial  light,  that  it  is  not  .surjirising  that  a 
great  many  workers  have  been  trying  their  hands  at 
carbro.  Wc  get  a good  many  questions  concerning 
this  process,  continues  The  Amiitriir  I'holixjrnphrr. 
but  they  mostly  deal  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
ticular form  of  material.  The  operations  themselves 
seem  to  offer  very  little  diflFirnlty.  The  impiiry  most 
often  [Mit  to  us  is  whether  gaslight-prints  can  be  used 
as  the  originals:  almost  all  the  i)ublished  insi  mi  l ions 
refer  throughout  to  bromide  prints.  We  have  made 
carbro'  from  gaslight-prints:  but  they  never  seem  to 
have  quite  the  quality  that  can  be  got  from  bromide 
jirints;  and  Mr.  Braham.  of  the  Aulotyjie  Compan.w 
who  is  the  mo't  expert  demonstrator  of  carbro.  ha' 
expressed  the  same  ojiinion.  \ gaslight-print  'cems 
also  to  call  for  a little  longer  time  for  the  tissue  to  re- 
main in  the  acid  b;ith.  and  different  makes  of  bromide 
paper  also  vary  in  tlii'  respect.  .\s  certain  colors  of 
tissue  require  variations  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  obvion- 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  one  'hoidd  stick  to  one  make 
of  bromide  jiaper  for  the  prints  or  enlargement',  and 
one  color  of  ti"iie,  until  the  rcgnl.'ir  uniform  produc- 
tion of  carbro  print'  i'  mastered.  Method'  of  -]iol- 
ting  the  bromide  jirint'  with  jireparat ioii'  th.'il  con- 
tain metallic  silver  have  bcin  put  forward;  but  our 
own  e\|)crience  i'  that  it  i ca-ier  to  -jiot  the  final 
ozobronie.  using  for  the  purpo-e  a little  watercolor 
made  to  matefi  the  tissue,  or  a jiiginent  obtaineil  from 
scraji'  of  the  ti'-iie  it'clf. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


THOUBLED  WATEltS  EDGAK  S.  SMITH 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  (he  best  criticism  {not  over  SOO  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  nill  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  op/inion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Mh.  Wehsteh's  “Shore-Line"  is  ii  very  attractive 
coiiipositioii  in  fact,  it  is  inncli  easier  to  simply  enjoy 
I his  picture  tlian  to  dissect  and  criticise  it.  There  :ire 
no  disaiireeahle  lines  or  angles.  Distance  or  aerial 
pers|)ective  is  good.  'I'he  foliage  is  heantifidly  rendered, 
|)arl  icniarly  the  sunlit  hranch  that  hangs  <k>\vn  over 
the  water. 

'I'his  hranch  of  foliage  is  the  cenler  of  interest  and 
one's  eyes  are  lc(l  np  to  it  liy  the  two  shore-lines  and 
the  sky-line,  also  hy  the  two  tree-trnnks  in  the  left  of 
the  group.  We  enter  the  ])ictiire  at  the  lower  right 
corner,  follow  nj)  the  tree-trunks  and  out  to  the  leaning 
hpanch.  glance  along  the  distant  shore,  wamler  |ileasur- 
.ihly  down  the  sunlit  foliage  to  the  near  shore-line, 
glance  up  along  this,  then  take  the  tree-trunks  and 
continue  the  ciriaiit,  leaving  the  picture  hy  way  of  the 
^ky  on  the  left. 

I like  the  lone  of  the  water  and  sky.  They  are  con- 
\ incing.  < 'louds  in  t his  pici  lire  would  he  suiierflnous. 
It  is  not  a hlank.  white  sky,  hut  one  that  is  a jileasing 
atmospheric  light-gray.  It  seems  a minor  defect  here. 


hut  the  water  could  he  rendered  advantageously  a very 
little  darker  than  is  the  sky.  This  must  he  very  care- 
fully done,  however,  otherwise  the  heautiful  foliage 
of  the  center  of  interest  will  sink  hack  into  obscurity 
through  lack  of  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  water, 

'I'here  is  a dark  object  midway  uj)  the  nearer  shore 
which  is  of  no  value,  hut  is  a distraction,  catching  and 
puzzling  the  eye.  This  would  he  better  retouched  to  a 
lighter  tone.  Some  trimming  would  also  assist  the 
[licture.  Cutting  off  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the 
right  would  remove  .some  useless  material.  Cutting 
off  one-half  of  an  inch  from  the  top  would  remove  the 
distant  shore  from  the  center  of  the  picture  and  also 
remove  a ilistnrhiiig  hranch  which  tends  to  lead  the  eye 
away  from,  instead  of  toward,  the  center  of  intere.st. 
'I'he  boulders  in  the  lower  left  corner  are  distracting 
and  could  he  retouched  out  to  advantage.  'I'he  picture 
would  suggest  a different  title. 

Rupert  Emmons. 

'I’liE  test  of  a good  picture  is  that,  no  matter  how 
long  it  hangs  on  the  wall,  it  always  arouses  admiration. 
'I'he  first  impression  “Shore-Line"  give.s — I cannot 
say  that  1 like  the  title  which  .seems  an  afterthought 
ami  not  premeditated — is  (piite  favorable.  It  is  good, 
Iccimically,  and  a ])leasing  subject.  'I'he  space  is  well 
filled,  is  trimmed  to  a nicety  and  is  atmospheric;  hut 
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there  is  a point  of  interest  laekinp.  I'he  eye  wanders 
alonp  the  shore  anil  comes  back  finding  no  resting- 
place. 

lyong  exposures  in  water-scenes  are  not  usually  a 
success  as  the  water  is  rendered  lifeless,  which  is  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  here.  The  use  of  a Wratten 
Panchromatic  plate  would  have  made  exyiosures  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  second  possitile.  catching  the  sparkle 
of  the  water.  Fast  stuff  is  on  the  market  to  meet  the 
need  in  difficult  subjects  such  as  this.  Why  not  use  it? 
f)ur  fathers,  encumbered  by  slow  emulsions,  would 
wait  patiently  for  a calm  day — their  children,  with 
all  modern  advantages  in  speerl.  choo-e  a windy  day. 
a slow  film,  a K filter  to  make  it  slower,  then  make  for 
the  mo't  difficult  of  Mibjects.  Such  is  human  nature. 

I like  “Shore-Line  all  the  same.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
but  a purposed  picture  that  tell'  i|s  something  about 
the  picture-maker. 

.1.  IIlTrlllNSON. 

The  critic's  art.  like  other  method'  of  exjircssion. 
must  lie  based  ujKin  'Oiinii  reasiming.  It  mu't  be 
appreciative  of  iH-auty  and  technique,  yet  logical  in  its 
decisions.  ( ritics  ma.v  iliffer.  but  not  without  caU'c. 

To  pick  up  a gem — a product  of  nature  and  art 
for  the  sole  purjKi'C  of  spewing  flaws,  seems  a ver.v 
ungracious  act.  and  I cannot,  with  propriety,  re- 
frain from  expressing  m.v  admiration  of  the  picture 
offered  by  Mr.  Webster.  If  depicts  a la’aiitiful  scene; 
is  fine  in  composition,  excellent  in  technii|ne;  its  fault' 
are  minor. 

The  shore-line,  with  its  t)rokcn  outline  and  lack  of 
pcrsjKH  tivp.  fail'  to  hohl  the  attention  as  the  chief 
(Hiint  of  interest:  the  graceful  Iniughs.  the  woo'IIand 


path  and  the  fartlier  .shore  vie  in  interest  witli  the 
titled  feature.  Trimming  a .small  amount  from  thc 
right  margin  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  title.  b\it  I 
should  ]>refer  a broader  name  anil  keey)  the  yiieture  as 
it  is.  The  water  does  not  look  rough,  as  stated;  its 
tonal  value  equals  that  of  the  sk.v. 

I wonder  why  the  artist  made  this  picture.  I doubt 
tliat  it  was  a creation,  a realisation  of  an  idea,  a pre- 
visioned  result.  To  m\'  mind,  it  is  yinrel.v  decorative. 
It  lacks  in  emotional  appeal. 

.7.  W.  .\i)\in. 

This  picture  ma.v  be  described  as  an  unsuccessful 
attemjit  to  achieve  the  impossible — or.  if  not  the 
imyiossible.  at  least  the  very  difficult.  It  also  |)oints 
the  moral  that  straight  funaided)  photography  has  its 
limitations. 

Here  we  have  two  extremes:  on  the  left  an  extreme 
of  light  and  on  the  right  an  extreme  of  sliadow.  In 
shunning  Scylla.  the  photograjihcr  fell  foul  of  Uharvb- 
dis — tliat  is  to  say.  in  trving  no/  to  overexpose  the 
stream,  he  underexposed  the  forest.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  a true  rendering  of  Nature. 

Doubtless,  the  tree  branches  were  just  as  rendered 
in  this  photograiih:  but  the  inverted  I shape  is  not 
typical  of  branches  and  one's  attention  i'  distracted 
by  this  freakish  configuration  of  branches  in  the  middle 
of  the  iiiclurc.  Nlorcovcr.  the  title.  “ Shore- Fine  . i' 
inajit.  One  has  difficulty  to  discern  the  line  where  the 
earth  meets  the  water.  F'-rhap'.  “ I'orcst  and  Stream 
would  be  more  suggestive. 

Still,  a beautiful  picture  could  be  made  of  thi'  scene 
omitting  the  too-conspicunus  invcrtcrl  I I’ilchcd 

( 'mil  ill  III -I  nil  jinni  ! !-i  • 
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Ie  tlie  Cadhys  did  not  indulge  in  superlatives  when 
deserihing  the  grandest  view  in  the  Bernese  Oherland 
— tlie  famous  Jungdrau  group,  as  seen  from  the  village 
of  Miirren — it  is  heeanse  they  have  mentioned  it  sooften 
in  their  writings  and  have  photographed  it  so  fre- 
rpiently,  as  to  heeome  as  aecustomed  to  see  it  as  the 
natives.  Their  enthusiasm  and  affeetion  for  this  the 
most  popular  mountain-prospeet  in  all  Switzerland — 
views  of  the  Matterhorn  not  exeepted — is  shown,  how- 
ever, in  the  nueonventional  view  made  from  an  elevii- 
tion  near  Miirren,  and  which  serves  as  this  month's 
frontispiece.  Here  we  have  :m  exemplary  pictorial 
composition  admirably  constructed  and  topographically 
satisfying. 

.\nother  picture,  including  a better  view  of  the 
Monch,  is  ])re.sented  on  page  179,  and,  like  the  one  of 
Miirren.  demonstrates  that  familiarity  with  a subject 
together  with  ample  opi)ortunities  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  do  it  justice — a favor  not  accorded  the 
hurrying  tourist,  who  makes  his  .souvenir-snapshot 
without  much  discrimination. 

The  other  subjects  which  illuminate  the  (.'adbys' 
text  are  extremely  interesting,  but  specially  to  the 
mountain-climber,  on  account  of  the  physical  aspect  f)f 
glacier  and  mountain-side.  ,Vnd  now  we  say  at  the  end 
of  our  visit  to  Switzerland — thanks  to  onr  intelligent 
guides,  the  ('adbys — not  adieu,  but.  an  revoir! 

remarkable  coincidenct — at  the  time  I was  writing 
this  page,  August  ‘29,  and  contemplating  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  the  Jnngfrau-Joch.  as  pictured  by  Will  ( adby, 
a sad  incident  occurred  near  this  famous  locality.  The 
body  of  the  distinguished  geologist.  Sir  Henry  Hid)ert 
Hayden,  and  those  of  his  two  guides,  who  left  Lauter- 
brunnen  ,\ngust  19,  and  wlio  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
.scale  the  .Jungfrau,  were  found,  .Vugust  ‘29.  lying  on  the 
west  base  of  the  preci]>ice  on  the  Finsteraarhorn. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  Folo-Rviixta,  an 
excellent  illmstrated  photographic  monthly — printed  in 
Sj)anish — published  in  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentine,  for  the 
use  of  several  admiral)le  halftones,  one  of  which  is 
■‘.Mar  Agitado”,  page  is:i.  This  unusual  and  impres- 
sive marine  shows  the  class  of  work  done  by  camerists 
in  the  great  Sonlh  .American  repuldic. 

Frederick  B.  Hodges,  he  whose  tnind  is  cast  in  an 
aesthetic  mould,  once  more  gratifies  1’iioto-Eh,\  readers, 
this  time  with  aTi  ins])iring  story  of  autumn.  The 
pictures  are  eminently  ai)i)ropriate  and  illustrate  the 
innate  poetic  feeling  of  the  author.  .Mr.  Hodges  reaches 
the  climax  of  his  artistic  exi)ression  in  "The  Old  Syca- 
more". |)age  1H7.  which  also  serves  to  embellish  tlie 
front  cover  of  this  issue. 

In  his  |)ictures,  pages  191  to  19.“!.  Mr.  Wangh  has 
aimed  more  to  suggest  subjects  suitable  for  lantern- 
slides  than  to  illustrate  a pictorial  ability.  From  a 
technical  viewpoint  they  are  excellent  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  gi\'e  the  data  of  the  four 
illiist rat  ions. 

"The  Oarden".  page  191;  Zeiss  Tessa r;  sto|).  F (1.;!; 
Standard  Orthonon;  jiyro;  made  to  show  the  foliage- 
elfects  of  ci'rtain  trees  and  shrubs. 

"The  Trail  on  Sugar  Loaf",  page  192;  Zeiss  I’almos 
( amera  ; Zeiss  Friar.  F f..");  Standaial  ( )i't  honon ; ( )rlol ; 
made  lo  illusti'ati'  a lecture  on  state-foi’ests  ami  jiarks. 


“The  Deep  Moods",  ]>age  193;  made  during  snow- 
storm; Te.s.sar,  F,  (i.3;  1 second;  Eastman  Portrait 
Film;  pyro;  softness  of  shadows  obtained  by  soft 
lighting  and  adequate  exposure. 

“I’nder  the  Rose-.\rch”,  page  193;  very  bright  sun- 
light; Tessar,  I<7fi  3;  Standard  (Jrthonon,  pyro;  made  to 
illustrate  a lecture  on  landscape-gardening. 

Hats  off  to  Mr.  Middleton!  His  fa.seinating  story 
and  capital  illustrations,  one  and  in.separable,  form  a 
rare  feature  of  this  i.ssue.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  personal  influence  he  must  have  exerted 
over  the  graceful  denizen  of  the  woods,  also  his  infinite 
patience  and  resourcefulness.  Here  we  have  an  intel- 
ligent and  convincing  application  of  the  story-element 
to  dumb  creatures. 

Kittens  and  pups  exert  a perpetual  fascination. 
They  arou.se  human  interest  and  sympathy  because  of 
their  drollerv  and  helplessness,  and  the  .selection  of 
typically  engaging  moments  makes  their  portrayal 
worth  while.  Hence  the  raison  d'etre  of  "Triplets”, 
by  Cornelia  Clarke,  page  199. 

Data:  .July  2,  11  .\.m.;  sunlight;  Centurv  view- 
camera  (tiM'x.SM):  Voigtlamler  & ; Son  10-ineh  Eury- 
scoi)e  lens;  at  stop  F/8;  inst.  exposure;  Seed  30  (Gilt 
Edge);  ]jyro;  print,  Azo  No.  4 Glossy. 

Mr.  Ludlum.  ever  optimi.stie  and  human,  allows 
nothing  that  has  a potential  artistic  value  to  escape  his 
observation.  In  this  respect,  he  is  like  William  S. 
Davis.  To  these  two  careful  oli, servers,  readers  of 
1’hoto-Eu.x  owe  a debt  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Ludlum 
sees  beauty  everywhere,  ami  to  him  even  common- 
place subjects  have  a charm.  He  insists  that  intere.st- 
ing  camera-subjects  are  ever  pre.sent  at  one’s  very 
door,  if  one  will  but  look  for  them.  He  has  illus- 
trated this  topic  more  than  once  in  Photo-Er.x,  and 
with  brilliant  success  in  this  issue — page  201. 

Walter  P.  Bruning  has  filled  his  picture-.space,  page 
203,  with  a convincing  demonstration  of  human  con- 
structive skill.  This  impressive  picture,  “The  Mighti- 
ness of  Steel”,  was  part  of  his  exhibit  at  the  Interna- 
tional Salon,  New  York,  last  May,  and,  entered  also 
in  onr  Bridges  competition,  last  sirring,  was  accorded 
Honorable  Mention. 

Data:  Made  on  :i  Irright  day,  at  1 P.M.;  but  clouds  of 
black  smoke  drifted  acro.ss  tiie  bri<lge  at  the  moment 
of  exposure;  lens  at  F,  S;  1 second;  Speed  Pan- 

chromatic Film;  pyro-acetonc;  enlarged  on  Wellington 
Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

".Nancy",  a charming  portrait  of  a young  girl,  page 
200,  is  still  another  coniribntion  to  Pjh)To-Er.\  from 
the  professioTial  portfolio  of  Herbert  Lambert.  F.  R. 
1*.  S.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe  that  a wealth  of  hair, 
in  its  unbobbed  state,  is  still  .something  a .voung  girl 
may  be  proud  to  possess.  “.Nancy"  is  a good  example 
of  Mr.  Lambert's  specialty  in  portraying  young 
people,  wdiere  he  has  achieved  distinguished  success. 
His  pictures  of  children  are  generally  in  a high  key. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

fault  may  be  found  with  the  style  of 
pictorial  techni(|ue  employed  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  mak- 
ing "In  a ’t’orkshire  Lane",  page  209 — witness  the 


siidden  falling-<itf  in  definition  and  the  eonseqnenl  dis- 
tortion of  the  tree  and  haekgronnd — the  originality  of 
tlie  theme  and  the  adinirahle  eomposition  won  for  the 
artist  the  tinaniinons  aiiproval  of  tlie  jury. 

As  a deairative  design.  " ranel  ".  page  '210.  is  novel 
and  pleasing.  The  figure,  engaged  in  jtniling  the  hoat 
into  the  water,  is  sutiordinated  and  well  plaeed.  Photo- 
graphically. it  is  open  to  eritieisni.  Tliere  .seem  to  he 
no  perspective,  no  planes  and  no  values.  The  distance 
(shore-line)  is  more  clearly  defined  than  the  foregrotmd. 
when  the  reverse  ought  to  he  the  ease.  The  mass  of 
dark  foliage  in  the  upper-right  ccirner  does  not  appear 
to  add  to  the  pictorial  interest  of  the  scene  and  why  the 
surface  of  the  water  should  he  lighter  than  the  sky  is 
not  ohvions. 

Data:  .\pril.  .j  p.m.;  pale  light;  .\nseo  V.  P.  ('2}4  x 
: 3J4-inch  F (i..3  lens;  stop  F 8;  1 .j  second;  Kast- 
man roll-film;  ^F  Q.:  enlarged  on  Kastman  ^'itava 
Ktehing  Frown  K;  M.  Q. 

F.  ^I.  Schmidt's  Moonlight  Night.  " page  ^ll.  is 
convincing  in  declaration  and  execution.  It  is  regret- 
table. however,  that  the  eomposition  is  inferior  to  the 
technique,  the  foreground  and  the  water  forming  two 
hroad.  parallel  and  monotonous  hands  of  nearly  equal 
width. 

Data:  Oetoher;  alaant  (i  p.m.;  at  Detroit.  ^Michigan: 
X .5*2  (iraflex  camera:  H.  ^ K.  Tessar  le.  F 4 .5: 
at  full  opening;  1 -20  second:  Flastman  N.  ('.  Film; 
Klon-pyro.  tray  dev.;  enlarged  on  Mimosa  Verotyjae 
( arlx)n  paper. 

Beginners'  Competition 

The  landscape  with  the  Mashington  Monument  in 
the  distance  forms,  page  ■21.5.  an  attractive  picture,  al- 
though the  tree,  at  the  extreme  right,  intrudes  with  its 
mass  of  hranches.  It  couhl  have  heen  easily  snhdned 
in  the  film-negative  hy  a little  skilful  inaniiuilation. 

Data;  Octolier:  al>out  .3  p.m.:  cloudy:  3.\  (iraflex; 
B.  L.  Tessar  Ic.  F 1..5:  stop.  F 1(1;  1 .50  second; 
Ka-tman  roll-film:  pyro;  enlarged  with  Kodak  enlarger 
on  .\rtura  Carhon. 

K.  J . ( reegan  i'  to  he  praised  for  choosing  so  pic- 
turesque a setting  for  the  old  Dutch  homestead,  page 
210.  He  has  shown  also  artistic  judgment  in  suh- 
ordinatinc  everythinc  visible  tf>  the  old  domicile,  which 
stands  out  prominently  among  the  surrounding  detail. 

Data:  Matle  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.;  May.  4.30  p.m.; 
bright  light;  .Mentor  Heflex  !)  x 12  cm.  ; (1-inch  Carl 
Zei"  F 4. .5;  stop.  12..5;  1 30  second;  Kastman  Par 
Speed  Cut  Film;  Kastman  Special  Develoj)cr;  enlarged 
on  P,  M ( . No.  0. 

Kxample  of  Interpretation 

The  characteri'tic  mt)otK  of  mir  domestic  pets 
'hould  engage  the  attention  of  the  participants  in  the 
Novemlier  competition.  II.  B.  Budolph.  l)y  watching 
hi'  <^>pportunity.  caught  hi-  dfig  ‘.lack  " in  an  unu'ual 
mof>d.  in-tead  of  making  a cfinventional  jjortrait. 
Page  21  2. 

Data;  'September.  0 \.M.;  in  -hade;  .5  x 5 t.raflex; 
tt*4-inch  B.  L,  rc'-ar;  -top.  F 4 .5:  1 2.5  'Ccoml; 
.''tanley  plate;  l)yrf)  tray  ; enlarged  f>art  of  negati\(  , 
on  P M ( ..  No,  •>  Bromide. 


For  Our  Contributing  Critics 

■■'rpo'-lii-El)  WvTEK'.  " page  -2-2(1 — vying  with  the 
picture  on  the  opjai-ite  page,  as  Ui  which  of  the  two 
authors  r.-n  make  the  water-line  more  slanting  -o  that 


it  will  not  he  noticed-  invites  the  critical  judgment  of 
our  readers.  Data:  Made  at  York.  Maine;  Seplemher. 
afternoon;  dull  lights;  3.\  Kodak  (3)4  x .5j/^);  (i'2-iuch 
lens.  F/(1.3;  stop.  F 11;  1 .50  .second;  Kastman  film; 
pyro;  ])rlnt.  Old  Masters;  M.  (T 


Our  Contributing  Critic.s 

(Coiiliniicd  from  Faye  221) 

in  a high  key.  like  the  left  of  the  ])icture.  with  Inmiiious 
shadows  (and  no!  with  a tree-trunk  as  black  as  ink) 
and  with  gradations  on  the  water,  we  shouhl  have  a 
picture  worth  while.  The  suggestion  is  oflered  that  a 
sort  of  filter,  like  the  commercial  sky-fillcr.  might  hold 
hack  the  glaring  light  from  the  water  and  allow  enough 
exposure  to  render  the  fore.st  as  it  would  ai)pe;ir  in 
Nature.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  in  the  left  center  and 
the  verdure  beneath  it  are  delightfully  rendered;  it  is  a 
])ity  that  the  whole  picture  is  not  equally  well  done. 

K.  K.  ( '.  Mouse. 

Yehy  pleasing  at  first  glance  from  a pictorial  stand- 
point. hut  a more  detailed  scrutiny  reveals  some  obtuse 
features.  The  trees  to  the  right  on  the  hank  are  too 
prominent  with  their  overhanging  houghs  right  in  the 
front  part  of  the  i)ictnre  and.  besides,  catching  first 
glance  from  our  eyes,  obscure  a clear  vision  to  the  back- 
ground. Their  trunks  and  limbs  are  undcrex|)osed.  too. 
and  printed  too  black,  while  the  water  to  the  left  is  too 
dull  and  lifeless  with  a definite  lack  of  contrast  on  the 
surface.  < )n  the  whole,  the  i)ictnre  jiresents  a combined 
effect  of  undertone  and  overdevelo]unent . The  leaves 
on  the  overhanging  boughs  look  blurred,  which  is  a 
natural  result  of  bad  judgment  in  making  a time  ex- 
posure of  objects  that  are  not  ]>erfectly  still.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  a windy  day  would  suggest  a very 
approjiriate  time  for  making  such  a ])icture. 

The  water-lilies  floating  on  the  svirface  in  the  fore- 
ground now  arrest  our  attention.  They  give  the  water- 
eilge  a very  ragged  aii[)carance  and  cause  one  to  exer- 
ci.se  his  imagination  as  to  just  where  the  “Shore-Line 
really  is.  The  jutting  log  farther  down  arising  iroin  a 
marshy-looking  bank  is  another  ol)trusive  invader  that 
blocks  anv  further  view  of  the  water-edge  beyond  this 
point.  The  color-tone  along  this  fringed  edge,  however, 
and  including  most  of  the  foreground,  is  very  well 
rendered.  If  Mr.  Webster  would  select  a ilifferent 
point  of  view  which  will  exclude  the  overh;mging 
foliage  on  a i>erfeetly  eabn  ami  bright  da\'.  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a very  pleasing  and  attractive  |)ieture  ol 
the  “Shore-Line  can  be  ma<le. 

f .blllx  T.  ( liDMI'.H. 

The  fir- 1 seiisat  ion  one  gets  in  looking  at  the  " Shore- 
Line"  is  that  of  uul)alance.  .Ml  the  deep  shadows  are 
on  the  right . and  most  of  them  concentrated  in  t he  upper 
right  coriKT.  Then  one  wonders  if  the  shore-line  i'  t he 
real  subject . If  it  is  not.  what  is.'  1 1 is  hanl  to  decide, 
as  there  is  tio  unity  of  subject.  The  be-t  lines  ot  the 
composition  an'  tho'C  of  Ihi'  not-ungraeetui  arch  in  tin- 
exact  center.  This  line  could  be  harmonised  with  that 
of  the  shore,  and  unity  .approxinuiti'd  by  Irinmiiut;  an 
inch  fro?n  the  right  and  an  inch  and  a half  Iroiu  tlm  lett. 

The  data  -tate  that  it  was  windv  when  expo-ore  wa- 
made  and  that  the  water  w;i'  roiiL'h  The  print  doe. 
n')t  show  this;  the  one  and  one-h.all  .ci  iind-  expo-ure. 
howf.ver.  explains  it.  Though  the  diadow  - are  dark 
entiugh  to  indii-ate  underexjjosure.  it  .eeuis  that,  v illi 
-top  F 11.  at  3 o'clock  when  evideully  there  w;;- 


some  hazy  sunlight  at  least — and  even  with  a three- 
time  filter,  this  exposure  should  he  ample. 

•Vside  from  the  detail-le.ss  shadows,  the  tonal  values 
seem  to  he  good.  The  quality  of  definition,  especially 
in  the  overhanging  hranches,  is  very  ])leasing. 

Heht  Le.\ch. 

My  first  impression  iqjon  seeing  IVfr.  Weljster’s 
iricture  was  that  there  was  not  much  to  critici.se  about 
it.  I felt  that  I would  he  well  satisfied  if  I could 
personally  get  as  i)leasing  a result  every  time  I made  an 
exposure. 

However,  a further  study  shows  several  things 
which,  in  my  hund)le  opinion,  might  he  hroiight  out  in  a 
little  ditferent  inanner  and  make  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  final  result.  First  of  all,  there  are  too  many 
heavy  black  tree-trunks  in  the  right  foreground.  They 
draw  the  eye  away  froTii  what  is  or  should  he  the  princi- 
])al  object  of  interest  in  the  picture — the  vista  of  the 
lake  under  the  leafy  limbs.  Then  the  blurred  effect  of 
the  leaves  is  not  pleasing,  the  sky  is  entirely  character- 
less and  the  water  is  not  much  better.  To  sum  up.  the 
heavy  tree-trunks  give  it  an  overbalanced  effect, 
]>articularly  as  there  is  no  character  to  the  sky  and 
water  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  the  blurred  effect 
of  the  leaves  makes  one  wonder  what  it  is  all  about. 

In  the  published  data  I note  that  it  was  a windy  day 
anil  that  the  exposure  was  one  and  a half  seconds  with  a 
filter.  I believe  that  if  another  attempt  be  made  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  a point  that  does  not  include  the 
heavy  trees  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  when 
there  are  shadows  on  the  water,  and  either  omit  the 
filter,  if  it  is  windy,  so  as  to  make  a short  enough  ex- 
posure to  bring  out  the  leaves:  or  if  a filter  is  used, 
select  a day  that  is  not  windy,  I think  that  a very  pleas- 
ing picture  will  be  the  result. 

Fr.xxkhx  G.  McInto.sh. 

Mh,  Wehster  has  done  a good  piece  of  work  which 
shows  appreciation  of  the  artistic  ])ossibilities  ofland- 
.scape-photography.  Technically,  the  ]>icture  could 
luive  been  iinjjroved  with  a longer  ex]>osure.  This 
would  have  given  detail  to  the  shadows  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  ajipears  dead  except  near 
the  shore-line. 

Better  composition  could  have  been  obtained  from 
a ditferent  viewpoint,  d'he  distant  shore  bisects  the 
picture  horizontally,  while  the  overhanging  bough, 
the  nearer  shore  and  the  tree-trunks  form  an  irritating 
series  of  vertical  lines.  The  numerous  trunks  weaken 
the  right  side  of  the  ])ictnre,  which  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  one  sturdy  trunk.  The  interlacing 
boughs  lead  the  eye  in  a circle  instead  of  to  a definite 
point.  The  shore-lines  tend  to  lead  the  eye  into  the 
picture;  but  this  purpose  is  frustrated  by  the  overhang- 
ing limb.  .VIso  the  eye  enters  the  left  siile  of  the  i)ic- 
tnre  by  this  path  and  if  unobstructed  would  come  to 
rest  to  the  left  of  the  center. 

I suggest  that  the  picture  be  remade  from  some 
viewpoint  which  would  lead  the  nearer  shore  from  near 
the  left  corner  past  the  center  and  into  the  right  half 
of  the  picture.  Also  that  the  horizon  be  lowered  a 
trdle  and.  if  possible,  .some  clond-forins  and  ripi)le  on 
the  water  be  included  to  break  the  monotony  of  these 
parts  of  the  picture.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Webster  is  to 
be  congratniated  on  his  choice  of  subject-matter. 

il.  ( '.  M<  Kay. 

'I'llE  apparent  overexposure  or  bad  lighting  has 
obliterated  the  snbjei't-ma t ter  necessary  to  be  entithal 
to  a |)icture  of  a ‘‘shore-line  ’.  d'his  has  the  ett'ect  of 
having  been  made  through  a too  heavy  filter.  If  it 


were  not  for  the  title,  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  camerist  to  represent  a shore- 
line. The  greatly  curved  limbs  and  tree  trunks  inter- 
mingled with  the  straight  ones  is  bad  subject-matter, 
and  the  black  fallen  tree-trunk  in  the  middle  distance 
is  very  puzzling.  The  balance  of  the  picture  has  been 
upset  by  being  divided  virtually  in  the  center  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  the  distant  line  at  the  left 
coming  exactly  in  the  center.  Although  virtually 
black  tree-trunks  are  a great  asset  to  the  tonal  values 
in  many  photographs,  in  this  case  they  are  bad  on 
account  of  too  great  contrast  with  the  sunlit  foreground 
and  water  far  too  light  to  render  correctly. 

W.  B.  Oelze. 

Ix  the  reproduction  of  “Shore-Line  ' I can  easily  find 
two  pictures.  For  instance,  cut  off  the  right  side  of 
the  picture  at  the  left  edge  of  the  left-hand  tree,  and 
the  remaining  picture  a|>pears  as  a shore-line.  Also 
cut  off  the  left-hanil  part  of  the  print  at  a point  where 
the  log  in  the  water  touches  the  shore,  ainl  a neat  group 
of  trees  remains.  Kither  of  the  pictures  mentioned 
suits  me  better  than  the  present  one. 

To  my  eye,  the  horseshoe-shaped  effect  of  the  tree- 
limbs  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  disturbing.  Also 
there  is  a lack  of  character  in  the  water  as  portrayed. 
The  data  give  one  and  one-half  second  exposure  on  a 
windy  day.  In  that  case  the  water  was  probably  in 
motion.  The  long  exposure  has  flattened  out  any  sign 
of  waves  or  ripples  on  the  surface,  and  it  makes  the 
river(.^)  look  Hat. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  water  and  the  dark 
tree-trunks  makes  a picture  of  both  together  .somewhat 
of  a [)roblem  for  a photographer.  Another  thing  that 
adds  to  the  strong  contrast  is  that  the  sun  is  evidently 
in  front  of  the  camera,  leaving  the  right  side  of  the 
trees  in  shallow  to  a large  extent. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  a person  not  on  the  spot  to 
judge  correctly:  but  may  I suggest  a viewpoint  on  the 
shore  in  the  background,  and  making  a picture  looking 
Ihis  icni/.  with  the  sun  more  nearly  belund  the  eamera.^ 
A.  L.  Overton. 

PrcTruES  such  as  Mr.  fVebster's  remind  me  of  how 
little  I know  of  art,  and  urge  me  to  try  to  know  more. 
In  trying  to  criticise  this  print,  I feel  as  if  I were  beyond 
my  depth.  However,  here  s the  best  I have.  Owing 
to  the  den.se  shadows  on  the  trees,  it  is  evident  that 
the  print  was  undertimed  or  under-filtered,  so  that 
details  were  eliminated. 

Tonal  value  of  leaves,  sky  and  water  is  very  fine. 
The  shore-line  is  too  near  the  center  of  the  picture  and 
not  ilistinct  enough  to  merit  the  title.  The  picture 
should  have  clouds  to  balance  the  lower  right  corner, 
and  to  cover  the  blank  space  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
where  the  e.ve  will  wander.  Trimming  close  to  the 
leaves  on  the  left  and  darkening  the  blank  corners  would 
improve  the  print;  but  there  is  far  too  much  material  for 
just  one  print  to  unify  it.  Trimming  an  inch  each  way 
from  the  center  will  give  a [)retty  i)iint  free  of  nio.st  of 
the  above-mentioned  faults.  I have  found  it  a little 
difficult  to  get  values  correctly  registered  with  a 
Wratten  filter  on  other  than  a \V ratten  plate;  but  the 
trouble  is  with  me  in  not  being  familiar  with  the  added 
times  for  each  filter  with  other  film-emulsions. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

Force  of  Habit 

“ ^ ES,  I am  veiA  fond  of  the  ‘movies’  " said  old  Mrs. 
Joy,  “but  I always  atteml  the  first  performance.  You 
see,  the  critics  are  there  and  all  tlie  actors  are  doing 
t heir  best  I " 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

i.®: 

A Clever  Photo-Salesman 

He  was  a determineii-Iooking  imii\ idiial.  and  he  car- 
ried an  old  canvas  camera-case,  and  a package  done  np 
in  a newspaper.  He  caught  the  attention  of  the  clerk. 
an<l  nnwrapped  the  parcel.  dis[)laying  several  negatives. 
They  were  overexposed,  ami  lookerl  like  plateholder- 
slides.  The  pictures  on  the  plates  showeil  movement  in 
great  ahnndance.  "Dese  hlates  was  wroTig."  he  hegan. 
"da  oxposnres  was  blenty.  and  da  deweloiiers  was  right, 
but  dese  blates  was  no  goot!  " 

Tactful  iiK|uiry  brought  forth  the  information  that 
the  customer  specialised  (.')  in  chicken-pictures.  His 
camera  was  a very  antiquated  model.  aj)tly  described 
by  the  youngest  clerk  as  "equiirped  with  waterproof 
stops  and  a rapid  reading-glass  lens".  He  showed  a 
negative,  made  in  one  second,  of  a chicken  flying  over  a 
fence,  or  coming  back,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which.  The 
complaint  was  always  the  same:  "Dese  blates  was 
wrong.  I want  anodder  dozen  for  dem." 

h'inally,  the  salesman  managed  to  suggest  that  the 
customer  reiluce  the  negatives.  The  customer  wanted 
to  know.  "How  is  dis  reduce  business  done?"  The 
salesman,  with  a burst  of  inspiration,  remarked  that 
the  l>est  way.  in  that  particular  case,  was  to  boil  the 
plates  in  salt  water  ami,  when  the  glass  commenced  to 
clear,  to  take  them  out  quickly.  If  not  taken  out  soon 
enough,  they  would  make  good  chicken-house  windows. 
The  ctistomer  seemed  impressed  and  walkerl  out  of  the 
store,  while  the  remaining  clerks  .-mothered  their 
laughter  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

.\  few  days  later  the  determined  cii-tomer  appeared 
again — on  the  war-path  this  time.  He  hunted  uj>  the 
.sale-man.  while  the  other  clerks  gathered  again  within 
hearing-distance,  to  see  what  would  hai)pen.  The  cus- 
tomer related  angrily  what  had  occurred;  how  all  the 
film  had  run  off  the  plate-  and  left  them  bare.  The  sale- 
man  inquired  sympathetically  if  he  had  a<hled  the  salt 
hrfore  or  after  the  water  commenced  to  lH»il.  The  cus- 
tomer -aid  that  he  had  put  it  in  when  he  put  the 
water  on  the  fire.  "That's  too  bad."  remarked  the 
sale-man  regretfully,  "there  i-  nothing  to  do  nr)w  but 
to  buy  another  dozen  plate-  and  -tart  all  over  again.  " 
.\nd  the  customer  fKHight  them!  M. 

It  was  his  Finish 

.\  FfHM.H.vnnT  camerist  ha<l  altemjited  to  photo- 
graph an  eagle's  ne-t  situateti  f>n  the  to[>  of  a high  cliff, 
and.  repelled  by  the  infuriated  parent-bird-,  had  fallen 
to  the  hard  road  f>elow.  Several  per-ons — inmates 
• if  a nearby  a-ylum  for  flemented  eameramen — had 
gathererl  in  a state  of  curio-ity  alauit  the  mangled 
bo<ly  of  the  haples-  photographer  an'l  wondere'l  what 
it  wa-  all  abrmt.  Surveying  the  brui-e-  and  di-colora- 
tion- of  the  almost  lifele--  fxtrly.  one  member  of  the 
party  remarked.  “.'S-em-  to  me  it'-  a ca-e  of  chromatic 
vituperation!".  Murmurs  of  a— ent  from  the  re-t. 
while  the  dying  man  mover!  a-  if  annoyed.  "Xo;" 
venturerl  another  of  the  mentally  t>ereft.  “it'-  a ca-e 
>'f  spherical  altercation!  " ."ign-  of  approval  from  the 
'ompanion-  of  the  speaker,  while  the  pro-trateman 


dis.seuted  with  a jerk  of  the  heail.  “1  think  1 know;” 
sagely  observed  the  third  |)articipant  in  the  conference, 
"it's  a case  of  critical  definition!".  ".Vye.  aye!" 
came  from  the  eager  lips  of  the  others.  The  dying 
man  slow  l,\-  openeil  his  eyes — one  sad  look,  and  he  was 
gone! 

Economy 

Tur;  future  of  a photograjihic  concern  and  its  |>er- 
sonnel  is  an  obscure  iirolrlem  when  the  c()ncern  is  iq) 
for  sale.  This  was  reali.sed  very  fully  by  the  bromide 
printer  of  a sho])  which  changed  hands  .some  years 
ago. 

The  new  owner  was  an  economist.  In  ]>roof  of 
this  he  kept  a record  of  the  number  of  grains  of  melol 
per  negative  and  |)rint  develojred.  .Vlso  a series  of 
similar  records  relating  to  all  the  other  details. 
Finally,  he  ai)proacheil  the  i>rinter  and  ,isk<‘d  him 
how  he  knew  when  exposures  were  complete.  The 
printer  replied.  "Instinct." 

"Ibit,"  said  the  new  comer,  “is  it  not  [)ossible  th.at 
you  may  be  using  a fraction  of  a second's  light  too 
much  each  time?" 

“Easy,  but  it  doesn't  hurt  the  priTits." 

“Xo.  but  if  yon  give  (say)  an  extra  half-second  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  is  five  hundred  secomls, 
or  about  nine  minutes'  electric  light  wasted.  Can 
you  not  think  of  anything  to  irrevent  it?" 

The  printer,  a bit  of  a wag.  answered;  "Oh.  yes; 
I used  to  work  with  an  alarm-clock  strai)ped  to  m\- 
ear.  It  went  off  each  time  the  exposure  was  complete.” 

The  writer  can  \<)iich  for  the  new  owner's  reply,  as 
he  was  i>resent  and  heard  it.  It  ran  thus: 

"Oh.  that  would  be  too  noisy  here.  Hut  1 have  an 
old  wrist-watch  at  home.  It  goes  all  right;  1 II  bring 
it  for  yon."  Ami  he  did. — 

.].  IT  H.  in  Plwloijra/ihir  Dealer. 

.\  Ein^erin^  Obstacle 

F\xtdx  was  an  ardent  though  not  alwa,\-  tactful 
camerist.  Motoring  through  beautiful  Clifton,  on 
the  Xorth  Shf>re.  la-t  .Inly,  in  search  of  pictorial  moti\  es, 
he  stoj)j)cd.  -pcilbonnd.  before  a [)retty  cottage,  whose 
porch  was  glorified  by  a massive  di-play  of  crim-on 
ramblers.  .\-  he  stood,  camera  in  hand  and  lost  iti 
admiration  of  the  alluring  si)ectaclc.  he  was  startled 
by  a vtiice  which  came  from  an  upper  window.  It 
belonged  to  a woman  who  demandc'l  to  ktiow  what  he 
wanted.  Xot  a little  confu-ed.  Faxton  replied.  " I 
merely  wante<|  to  lake  " "T;ikc  nothing!  -he 
-napped.  " ^'e-terday  one  of  you  molori-t-  -loppeil 
here  and  triok  a whole  armful  of  my  beautiful  rambler-. 
The  be-t  thing  i-  to  take  your-elf  off.  or  1 II  eall  the 
police."  Faxton  rpiietly  and  silently  entered  hi-  car 
and.  a-  he  drove  rapidly  away,  he  refleeled  on  the  way 
in  which  he  had  expre--ei|  him-elf.  it  then  oeeurred 
to  him  that,  had  he  -ub-litiited  "make"  for  "lake 

— makini;,  not  taking,  pietun he  would  not  ha\e 

cfinveyi’d  a lareeiion-  imj)re--ion  and  he  init.'hl  ha\e 
a lovely  picture  tiukeil  away  in  his  eamera. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Members’  Show,  the  Camera  Club,  New  York 

The  anniiiil  members'  sliotv  of  The  Camera  Club, 
New  '\'ork.  opened  September  1,  and  eontiniied 

until  September  30.  It  then  went,  on  invitation,  to 
the  Cnited  States  National  Museum  (Smithsonian 
Institution),  M’asliington,  I).  C.,  wliere  it  will  be  dis- 
playeil  until  December  1,  li)‘-2;;. 

Very  careful  ,selecdions  were  made,  this  year,  and 
the  quality  of  pictorial  work  exceeded  any  heretofore 
shown.  RroTiiide  and  chloride  prints  occupied  most 
of  tile  space:  but  many  gums,  transfers,  carbons  and 
bromoils  were  inclnded  in  the  exhibit,  and  a new  proc- 
ess— Rosinophigmentipia,  a modification  of  the  dnst- 
ing-on  process — attracted  much  attention  and  favor- 
alile  comment. 

Taking  the  catalog  alphabetically,  the  more  j>romi- 
nent  exhibitors  were:  Col.  ,T.  INI.  Andrews  (4):  II.  1). 
Rernstein  (1):  A.  W.  Courtnev  (1);  Rertram  Cox, 
F.  R,  R.  S.  ((>):  M.  Degenhardt,  'D.  I).  S.  (2):  Edward 
Ileiin  (3):  .\ustin  K.  Hanks  (‘■2):  Fred  Judge,  F.  R.  I’.  S. 
(()):  T.  \V.  Kilmer,  M.  1).  (ti):  John  II.  Keim  ((I): 
.Mexander  Keighley,  F’.  R.  P.  S.  (4):  Henry  Kreuder, 
M.  I).  (S):  Ren  J.'Lub.schez  (.5);  J.  H.  McKinley  (3): 
K.  L.  II.  AIcCinnis,  M.  I).  (2):  Nicholas  Muray  (ti): 
1).  S.  Mungillo  (2):  J.  R.  Pardoe,  D.  1).  S.  (5):  Joseph 
Petrocelli  (ti):  Harry  E.  Robinson  (2):  Mi.ss  Erances 
'roms  (2):  M.  W.  Tingley  (ti):  Maximilian  Foch, 
F.  R.  P.  S.  (3):  Karl  Tausig  (ti):  J.  R.  Temjile  (3):  Dr. 
Floyd  Eugene  Vail  ^3'.  Eloyd  Vaie,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


Please  Follow  the  Rules 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  pictures  for  our  two 
monthly  jn'i/e-conqietitions:  and  the  more  pictures  we 
receive,  the  better  we  are  pleased:  for  it  proves  that 
our  readers  take  an  interest  in  the  com])etitions.  How- 
ever, to  conduct  these  competitions  jirojierly  we  have 
formulated  rules  which  competitors  should  observe. 
We  dislike  to  find  fault  with  those  who  enter  ])ictures: 
but  we  must  call  attention  toan  increasing  tendency  on 
the  ]iart  of  some  to  disregard  rule  4 in  the  Advanced 
( 'omjietitiou  and  rule  (1  in  the  Reginners'  Conqietition. 
Roth  rules  ai-e  esseufially  alike,  and  request  that  a 
pn'nt  be  scnl  with  the  maker's  name  and  address,  the 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  month  of  competition  irriUcu 
on  I Ilf  her/:.  I n a letter,  xni!  srpanilfh/.  t he  data  for  t he 
|)icl  lire  should  be  .scut  us.  ])referalily  on  our  data-blauks. 
which  we  are  glad  to  send  to  any  one  wishing  to  enter 
])icturcs. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  receiving  man\-  pictures 
with  data  writ  leu  on  the  back  of  the  picture:  and,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  iucomiilete.  The  use  of  our 
data-blauk  would  assist  the  sender  to  give  more  infor- 
mation about  his  print.  .Mso,  it  wiiiild  mean  that 
siieh  data  wouhl  not  have  to  be  re-eo|)ied  when  the 
picture  is  received.  If  our  eontestauts  will  ])lease 
remember  the  rules  it  will  aid  us  to  conduct  the  couipe- 
I it  ions  more  eflieieutly  and  save  mueh  extra  work: 
besides,  it  nill  furnish  data  in  a more  eonqilele  form. 
We  are  always  glad  to  furnish  the  <lata-blauks  and  will 
appreciate  I he  co-opera  I iou  of  our  readers. 


A Photographic  Survey  of  the  Sky 

Dukixg  the  week  of  September  23  to  ,30  the  French 
National  Aleteorological  Service,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  official  meteorological  stations  and  professional 
I)hotographers  in  all  parts  of  western  Europe,  made 
jrliotographs  of  the  sky  three  times  daily  at  the  hours 
of  7 ,\.M.,  1 P.M.,  and  0 p.m.,  Greenwich  time.  These 
photographs  were  to  record  the  clouds  in  the  sky  at 
the  hours  named.  Contrasty  pictures  were  desired. 
.V  small  portion  of  the  horizon  was  to  be  included  in 
each  idiotograph  whenever  po.ssible,  and  the  plates 
were  to  lie  marked  with  the  point  of  the  compass  at 
which  the  camera  was  directed.  The  .series  of  photo- 
grajihs  was  to  be  arranged  as  a complete  record  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  from  day  to  day  during  the 
week.  We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  results 
olitained. 


Willoughby’s  Educational  Exhibit 

Cn.vKLES  G.  Willoughby,  110  We.st  32nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  well-known  dealer  in  photographic 
supplies,  is  to  hold  a free  educational  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  materials  at  the  store,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  29,  30  and  31,  1923, 
from  10  .x.M.  to  5 P.M.,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
e\enings  from  8 to  10  p.m.  This  exhibit  will  consist 
of  a display  by  reiiresentative  manufacturers  in  the 
photographic  field,  such  as  the  Acme  Motion-Picture 
Projector  Co..  Amsco  Company,  Rausch  & Lomb 
Ojitical  Co.,  Harold  IM.  Rennett,  Rrieloff  Manufac- 
turing Company,  .\.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co., 
Gevaert  Comiiany,  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company, 
Ilex  Ojitical  Company,  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Presto  Manufacturing  Company,  Sept  Cinema 
Company,  Wolleusak  Optical  Comiiany.  W.  C.  Wood 
^lanufacturing  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
others.  All  who  are  interested  in  photography  are 
invited  to  visit  this  exhibition  and  to  see  what  is  new 
and  up-to-date  in  the  photographic  field. 


Zeppelin  Hall  as  Film-Studio 

The  largest  film-studio  in  the  world  has  just  been 
establisheil  at  Staaken.  outside  of  Rerlin,  Germany. 
In  size  it  exceeds  even  the  large  studios  at  Hollywood, 
Los  .\ngeles.  The  studio  is  the  huge  aviation-hall 
from  which  during  the  war  the  Zeppelins  began  their 
flights.  J'he  decision  of  the  German  authorities  to 
use  the  Tempelhofer  Field  in  Rerlin,  the  aviation- 
center  of  the  ca]iital.  left  this  aerodrome  vacant,  and  a 
tierman  film-corporation  saw  possibilities  of  making 
the  iilace  a German  “Hollywood.”  Work  is  alreail.v 
under  way  to  transform  the  iilace  into  an  absolutely 
modern  film-city.  'I'he  a viatiou-hall,  which  has  an 
area  of  .32,.>l))t  yards  and  a length  of  L.iKi  yards,  with  a 
height  of  about  44  yanls,  has  been  fitted  up  .so  that 
scenes  of  every  ilescript ion  can  be  filmed,  from  an 
arctic  blizzard  to  California  sunshine,  the  latter  being 
proviiled  by  hundreds  of  lights  mounted  on  moveable 
platforms  sus])endcd  from  the  roof  and  a blue-painted 
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horizon  which  makes  it  possible  to  replace  bv  artificial 
lights  every  variation  of  natural  light. 

,\sta  Xeilsen,  the  well-known  Danish  film-star, 
aided  by  a group  of  German  actors  and  actresses,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  reproducing  in  the  studio  a play 
depicting  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  shown  on 
Christmas  day.  this  year,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  corporation  to  show  the 
world  that  Germany  can  produce  films  equal  to  any- 
thing that  has  come  out  of  Los  .\ngeles. 


Is  It  Too  Much  to  ,\sk.^ 

It  has  l>epn  a source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Er.\  Mag.vzixe  to  receive  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  complimentary  letters  with 
regard  to  the  magazine,  its  departments,  advertisers, 
policy  and  service.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  ])prfect.  nor 
can  it  rest  on  its  laurels.  However,  it  is  edited,  printed 
and  published  with  the  sincere  and  definite  purpose  to 
issue  a photogiaphic  magazine  that  has  its  own  ideas 
and  is  not  attempting  to  follow  or  to  "beat"  its  com- 
petitors. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all.  and  if  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  occupies  a respected  and  honored 
place,  all  its  own.  in  the  jihofograiihic  world  it  is  due 
to  the  fundamental  policy  of  trying  to  build  on  a firm 
foundation  and  with  the  understanding  that  a maga- 
zine must  have  more  than  pictures,  type  and  paper  to 
render  true  service  to  its  readers. 

The  summer  just  past  has  been  fruitful  in  the  ac- 
rpiisition  of  new  and  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 
The  coming  year  will  bring  many  good  things  from  far 
an<l  near.  One  subscril>er  writes,  “The  trouble  with 
Photo- FIra  M.vgazine  is  that  more  people  do  not  know 
alxHit  it.  I'm  responsible  for  many  of  your  new  sub- 
scribers. and  glad  of  it.  " In  view  of  what  has  lieen 
said  and  because  of  the  new.  interesting,  and  different 
material  that  is  schedulefi  for  is  it  too  much  to 

ask  our  friends  to  speak  a good  word  for  Photo-Er.\ 
M.vg.\zive  whenever  they  may  have  the  opportunity.' 


Photo-Era  Magazine  for  Christmas 

L\~t  year,  several  subscribers  took  us  to  task  because 
we  delayed  suggesting  that  Photo-Era  Mag.vzine 
would  make  an  excellent  and  acceptable  ( hristmas- 
gift  for  a photographic  friend.  Therefore,  we  are 
I>eginning  now  to  remind  our  reader>  that  Christma' 
is  not  very  far  off  and  that  it  is  not  too  early  to  jirepare 
a list  of  photographic  friends  and  acf|uaintanees.  There 
will  be  an  attractive  Christmas  card  which  we  shall 
send  direct  to  the  recip'ent  of  the  subscriiition-gift  or 
which  may  1m?  mailed  direct  by  the  fine  making  the 
gift.  The  year  ]tl-24  has  many  good  things  in  store  for 
readers  of  the  magazine.  There  will  be  article-  that 
are  different  and  that  will  be  a welcome  variatifui 
from  dry.  technical  reading.  If  you  have  a friend 
whom  you  wish  to  encourage  and  help  on  to  photo- 
graphic siicce-s.  send  him  a -ubscriptif)n  to  Photo-Er\ 
M \G\zTNE  for  Christma-. 

Csing  Plates  by  the  Thousand 

.\  roTEMPORART  magazine  is  respf)nsiV)le  ff>r  an  article 
telling  how  two  scientists  used  the  large  numlMi>r  of 
■Jl.fttKi  plates  in  an  efffirt  to  obtain  a photograph  of 
the  atom  in  collision.  We  are  glad  to  nf>te  that  the 
pictures  were  reported  a siicce--.  The  fibject  in 
making  this  huge  numl>er  of  photographs  wa-  to  ob- 
tain a pictorial  record  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
atom,  and  aUo  to  test  its  stability. 


.\LTHorGir  received  too  late  to  be  u.sed  in  our  Se[)- 
tember  issue,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  an- 
nouncement because  it  jnoves  that  ])hotography  is 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  our  business  and 
community-life. 

"We  are  very  eager  to  have  specimens  of  photo- 
graiihic  work  for  exhibit  in  the  jihotograpbic  division 
of  the  Pine  .Vrts  l)e|)artment  of  the  Texas  Exposition. 
This  Exposition,  as  you  know,  will  be  held  in  .\iistin, 
(October  1-0  and  entries  must  be  received  by  George  S. 
Xalle.  chairman  of  the  [iliotogTaiihic  division,  at  001 
East  Sixth  Street,  .\ustin,  on  or  before  September 

"Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  and  may  lie  framed  or 
mat  mounteil.  Two  jiortraits  and  two  other  pictures 
will  be  received  from  each  exhibitor  and  cash  |)rizes 
and  riljbons  will  be  awarded  in  both  jirofessional  and 
amateur  classes.  Pictures  submit  ted  in  the  itrofessional 
cla.ss  must  be  made  entirel.v  l>y  the  iinlividnal  or  the 
firm  which  exhibits.  Each  ])ictnre  must  have  the  name 
and  address  on  the  reverse  side  and  must  l)e  marked 
for  the  professional  or  amateur  class. 

“Please  remember  that  this  is  in  no  way  a local 
exhil)it.  Exhiliits  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  out- 
side the  state  are  ilesired.  We  hope  that  you  may  have 
an  example  or  two  of  your  work  at  the  Exposilion  and 
we  assure  you  that  your  entries  will  receive  the  very 
best  care  and  consideration." 

Texas  State  E.xpositiox 

George  S.  X.xlee, 
Chairman  Plwlo-Dirision. 

.\n  Opportunity — Sugge.sted  by  Our  Readers 

1 X our  advertising-pages  we  call  our  reailers  attention 
to  an  opportunity  for  tliem  to  obtain  one  or  more 
j)hotographic  books  at  no  expense  to  themselves.  .V 
little  effort  among  friends  and  relatives  shoiild  result 
in  the  required  number  of  subscriptions  to  PunTn-En.v 
Magazine  which  will  earn  the  desired  |)hotographie 
liooks  without  exjiense.  There  are  many  who  would 
like  to  obtain  books  on  photography,  lint  the  cost 
of  some  books  is  too  high  for  slender  jiurses.  Here  is 
an  opportunity.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  a number 
of  our  old  subscribers.  It  is  now  np  to  those  who 
really  wish  a good  book  on  photography  to  get  to 
work.  We  are  ready  to  ilo  our  part.  Remember  that 
there  is  a time  limit.  December  .‘il.  litd.'i. 

Historical  .\pparatus  at  Kingston 

.\x  English  newspaper  calls  attention  to  the  Zoo- 
praxi.sco|)c  which  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Kingston-on- 
rhames  Public  Library,  stating  that  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  Edward  .lames  Muybridge,  a native  of 
Kingston,  born  on  .\pril  !).  1H'!I).  Muybridge,  when  a 
young  man.  went  to  the  I niteil  States,  where  he  be- 
came director  of  the  fihotographic  survey  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  While  he  was  in  California,  a controversy  aro-c 
as  to  whether  a horse,  while  trotting,  had  at  any  one 
moment  its  four  feet  off  the  ground.  The  argument 
resulted  in  a wager  between  two  millionaire-.  Muy- 
bridge attempted  to  solve  the  |)roblem  by  mean-  of 
photogra[)hy.  and  some  of  hi-  in-tanlaneon-  photo- 
grajihs -bowed  the  hor-e  with  all  il-  feet  simnltaneon-ly 
clear  of  the  ground.  He  then  concci\cd  the  idea  of 
making  a serie-  of  phologra|ih-  in  rapid  -nece— ion. 
and  one  of  the  millionaires,  who  po— e--ed  a -tnd  of 
horses,  arranged  for  the  experiment  to  be  carried  out. 
So  successful  was  this  and  other  experiment s that  Mr. 
Muybridge  carried  hi-  in ve-ligat ion-  further.  In  IMS! 
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he  invented  an  apparatus  which,  with  the  aid  of  an 
optical  lantern,  projected  his  photographs  on  to  a 
screen.  This  apparatus,  which  he  called  the  “Zoo- 
praxiscope  " (as  virtually  all  the  photographs  were  of 
animal  locomotion),  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
Kinematograph.  Muybridge  died  at  Kingston  in 
May,  1904. 


Forty  Years  an  Editor 

I)k.  Edw  ard  F.  Higelow^  editor  of  The  Guide  to 
Nature,  published  at  Arcadia,  Sovind  Beach,  Connecti- 
cut, the  organ  of  The  Agassiz  As.sociation,  is  celebrating 
his  fortieth  year  as  an  editor.  Readers  of  Photo- 
Er.\  Magazi.ne  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Bigelow  through 
his  contributions  to  the  magazine,  in  the  form  of  arti- 
cles and  illustrations. 

Dr.  Bigelow  began  his  editorial  career  as  city- 
editor  of  The  Middleton  Herald.  Middleton,  Con- 
necticut, in  October  1883,  after  serving  for  several 
years  as  correspondent  of  The  Connecticut  Valley  Ad- 
vertiser. Since  that  time,  he  has  been  editor  or  owner 
of  four  dailies,  three  weeklies  and  several  monthlies. 
For  two  years  Dr.  Bigelow  was  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Editorial  ,\ssociation.  which  he  had  an  active 
part  in  forming.  The  i>ast  fifteen  years  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  been  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature.  This  magazine 
stands  uni(|ue  and  unexcelled  in  all  the  country  as  a 
nature-magazine.  It  is  devoted  to  outdoor  recreations, 
nature-study,  horticulture  and  wild-life.  We  feel 
free  to  say  that  we  believe  that  Dr.  Bigelow's  best  work 
has  been  put  into  the  magazine. 

.\rcadia,  the  headquarters  of  the  magazine,  where 
the  editorial  offices  are  situated,  is  a wild  tract  of  land. 
It  has  nearly  five  hunilred  feet  of  road-frontage,  with 
innumerable  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fourteen  buildings, 
in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  makes  a community- 
center,  including  a local  church  and  a place  of  a.s- 
semblage  for  edticators,  naturalists  and  tourists  from 
everywhere.  This  rapidly  growing,  novel  institution 
is  of  especial  interest  and  helpfulness  to  every  person 
interested  in  the  wild  or  cultivated  nature  of  the  State. 
It  is  heartily  co-operating  with  various  local  and 
national  eflorts  to  increase  interest  in  our  parks,  forestry 
and  pre.servation  of  game  and  wild  life  in  general. 

.Any  of  our  subscribers  who  are  interested  in  nature- 
study  would  do  well  to  read  The  Gtiide  to  Nature,  for  it 
is  filled  with  interesting  articles  about  birds,  animals 
and  flowers.  The  subscrij)tion-price  is  only  81  .,50  a 
year,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  magazine  is  worth  more 
than  that  to  the  nature-lover. 


With  the  American  Red  Cross 

Since  the  war.  the  work  of  the  .American  Bed  Cross 
has  gone  steailily  on.  It  is  less  dramatic,  perhaps,  than 
in  the  days  when  we  eagerly  scanned  the  headlines 
each  morning  to  see  if  the  .Allies’  lines  were  holding, 
but  it  is  no  less  important.  .And  it  is  a work  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  you.  For  the  [irogram  which 
the  Hcil  Cross  ma])|)cd  out  for  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  w hich  it  has  been  following  clo.sely  ever  since, 
is  nothing  less  than  a nation-wide  campaign  against 
preventable  disease,  and  for  better  health  for  all  .Vmeri- 
cans. 

Such  a campaign,  yon  may  think,  is  not  greatly 
necilcd.  lint  consider  the  figures.  Three  quarters 
of  a million  people  die  every  year  from  |)reventable 
disease,  ‘200,000  of  them  from  I nberculosis.  .Accidents 
take  a toll  of  100.000  \carly.  and  half  a million  are  so 
badly  injured  they  can  no  longer  support  theni.selves. 


Every  year  16,000  women  die  in  childbirth,  300,000 
children  die  before  reaching  their  first  birthday.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  school  children  are  under  weight 
for  height  and  age,  and  l^.OOtkOOO  school  days  are  lost 
to  measles  yearly.  Nine  labor  days  are  lost  through 
sickness  by  the  average  working  man  every  year.  The 
death  rate  over  forty  is  rising. 

That  the.se  figures  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  such  a 
public  health-campaign  as  the  Red  Cross  aims  to  carry 
out,  is  the  opinion  of  health-e.xperts.  The  support 
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of  the  American  people,  however,  is  vital  to  its  success. 
The  work  that  is  done,  is  done  with  the  dollar  member- 
ship-fees  that  are  collected  during  the  Roll-Call  each 
year,  from  .Armistice  Day  to  Thanksgiving.  This 
year  the  Roll-Call  will  be  held  from  November  11  to  29. 
Remember  tho.se  dates,  and  do  your  share  tow'ard  the 
work  by  joining. 


Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer’s  One-Man  Show 

During  the  entire  month  of  October.  Dr.  T.  W.  Kil- 
mer will  have  a one-man  show  at  the  Camera  Club. 
121  West  681  h Street,  New  York.  There  will  be  shown 
about  forty  11  x 14  multi](le-gum  prints.  The  col- 
lection embraces  many  jiortraits  of  men.  mostly  large 
henils.  with  a few  landscapes,  marines,  and  genres. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  arc  in  New  A’ork,  or  expect 
to  be  in  that  city  during  October,  should  avail  them- 
■selves  of  this  exceptional  opiiortunily  to  see  Dr.  Kil- 
mer's justly  praised  collection. 
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We  have  been  staying.'  lately  very  hipli  in  the  Swiss 
mountains.  In  the  hotel  were  a nninher  of  English 
guests,  young  people  who  have  been  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  professions  and  pursuits,  and  to  submit  to 
a lengthy  stay  in  this  pure  and  rarefied  air.  for  the  juir- 
pose  of  regaining  health.  They  are  consumptives  doing 
the  “cure"  under  medical  supervision  and  in  the  very 
best  surroundings.  They  all  look  well,  and  their  sun- 
browned  faces  would  deceive  a stranger.  It  is  only 
when  one  meets  them  in  the  village,  sauntering  slowly 
insteail  of  walking  briskly  like  the  ordinary  tourists, 
that  one  reali.ses  a malignant  malady  has  gripped  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  mountains,  for  they  are 
real  e.xiles  who  dare  not  leave  their  enchanting  prison, 
the  sentence  in  some  of  the  more  serious  cases  being 
one  or  two  years.  Hut  there  is  a liriglit  side  to  the 
picture;  for  most  of  them  ultimately  recover  in  the  rare- 
fied mountain  air  which  gives  Nature  the  chance  it 
needs  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  reader  may  wonder — and  not  without  reason — 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  j)hotography.  and.  before 
his  patience  is  exhausted,  we  hasten  to  connect  it  up. 
These  forced  residents  in  the  mountains  are.  to  a man. 
amateur-photographers.  Many  of  them,  on  their 
arrival,  know  nothing  of  the  pursuit.  They  settle 
down  in  their  novel  surroundings,  strictly  limited  as  to 
what  they  may  do  in  the  way  of  exercise  and  diversions, 
and.  inevitably,  photograjihy  emerges  as  almost  the 
only  occupation  that  meets  the  case.  .\s  they  j)ractise 
it.  there  is  no  great  expemliture  of  energy.  Tliey  can 
reproduce  the  mountains  on  which  they  gaze  for  so 
many  hours  each  day  while  lying  out  on  their  lialconies. 
They  can  give  their  absent  friends  glimiises  of  their 
strange  life  and  surroundings.  There  are  snapshots  at 
the  little  station  of  the  departure  of  time-expired  pa- 
tients: photographs  of  the  native  life  of  the  place  and 
the  dog  that  draws  the  milkeart  in  summer  and  the 
sleigh  in  winter:  the  famous  waterfall,  the  LTave  of  so 
many  photographic  effort',  rushincon  indifferent  to  the 
attempts  of  button-prc'sers  to  reprc'cnt  in  one  j>icturc 
the  glitter  of  the  fast-moving  water  and  the  dark, 
'iirrounding  foliage.  There  are  interiors  tr>  yjhoto- 
eraph.  their  bedroom'  and  (irixate  balconie'.  ilecorated 
and  matle  homelike  with  picture'.  i)hotographs  and 
other  l>elonging'.  an<l.  as  the  sea'ons  progress  and 
deep  'now  covers  the  ground,  and  the  gay  crowfls  of 
sport'  pef)ple  arrive,  frc'h  photographic  po"il)ilities  are 
encountered,  and  the  favorite  sumnier-vicw'  are  por- 
trayed in  'lifferent  guise. 

The  films  are  all  gi\  en  r)ver  to  the  local  photograj)her. 
and  the  following  evening,  after  tlinner.  little  7)ackets 
of  prints  arrive.  There  i'  naturally  muth  com7>aring 
of  results,  and  livelv  interest  i'  aroii'ed  not  only  in  the 
photograph',  but  in  fellow-j)hotograj)hers.  Nearl.v  all 
the  patient'  haxc  t>ook'  in  which  they  f)aste  the  firint'. 
which,  month  by  month,  build  up  our  interesting  record 
of  their  daily  life.  Thu'.  f»hotograf)hy  once  more 
demonstrates  its  amazing  u'efulnc's  in  a sphere  little 
known  to  the  outside  world. 

In  lix'iking  through  'Ome  of  the  albuiU'.  xve  thrnighf 
that  we  fleteclerl  the  reasfin  'O  many  rieople.  who  take 
117)  photography  enthusiastically,  -oon  lo-e  interest  and 
drf>p  it  altogether.  In-tea/l  of  devoting  the  small 


amount  of  time  and  thought  necessary  to  umlerstand 
the  mechanism  of  the  camera,  its  limitations  and  cajja- 
bilities,  the.v  are  content  to  use  it  as  a toy.  d'he.v  lake 
the  sometimes  dccei>tive  viewfinder  at  its  face  value 
and.  oblivious  of  stoi)s,  lighting  and  slmtter-s])ecd.  sna)) 
off’  the  brilliant-looking  views.  We  could  only  wonder 
at  the  comparatively  good  results  obtained  when  we 
noticed  the  ha)>hazard  way  in  which  the  exposures  were 
maile.  With  a symi)athetic  eye  and  coi)ious  explana- 
tions we  cmdd  iliscover  and  disentangle  the  (lei)arting 
friends  at  the  station,  the  dog  with  the  sleilgc.  and  even 
the  waterfall;  but  how  much  more  convincing  thev 
might  have  been  if  a little  thought  had  been  Ixcstowed 
on  making  the  i)ictures. 

The  use  of  i)hotogra))hs  for  advertising-i)ur))oses 
seeTiis  at  last  beginning  to  go  ahead  in  this  countr.v. 
I |)  to  now  it  has  been  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  to  .see  i)hotograi)hic  illustrations  of  goods  for  sale 
in  the  magazines,  and  the.v  are  .seldom  of  first-rate 
(pialit.v  or  in  the  least  arresting.  It  has  alwa.vs  .sccineil 
to  us  a serious,  though  i)robably  merit('d.  reflection  on 
British  photogra|)hy  that  Kodak  has  found  it  necessary 
to  emi)lo.v  ])ainters  aTid  black-and-white  artists  to  drive 
home  the  delights  of  a camera.  Hut  the  influence  of 
the  I nited  States  and  Canada  is  slowl.v  making  itself 
felt,  and  in  this  connection  an  article  has  been  pub- 
lished. in  a recent  number  of  Houghton's  Professional 
Bullet  in.  on  how  to  make  i)hotograi)hs  for  use  with 
adverti-sements  - illustrated,  alas!  by  somewhat  uncon- 
vincing 7)hotograj)hs.  The  advice  that  the  writer 
gives  is  sound;  for  he  i)rotests  against  the  unrestrained 
use  of  the  aerograph  and  Chinese  white  which  has  been 
so  7)revalent.  the  [>rints  losing  in  consequence  the  bed- 
rock truth  we  look  for  in  an  untouched  photograph. 

Hut  the  British  photogra7)her  who  asj)ires  to  work  for 
a<l vertisers  has  something  to  learn  in  another  direction. 
He  must  cultivate  imagination.  S])ot-lighting  and 
toned  backgrounds  are  no  doubt  useful  a(!.iuncts;  but 
alone  they  will  not  make  an  arresting  ()icture  of  such 
[)rosaic  articles  as  shirts  and  coats,  or  bales  of  soft 
towels,  as  the  illustrations  to  the  artiile  meutioiietl 
demonstrate.  To  make  a success  of  such  sub.iects.  the 
cameraman  must  have  originalit.X'  and  a feeling  for 
design.  The  beginner  could  learn  much  by  stud.x  ing 
the  ad vertising-[)ages  of  the  .\merican  periodicals,  some 
of  which  have  come  (Uir  wav.  The  resourcefulness, 
originalitv  and  vision  of  the  men  — or  are  the.v  women? 
- in  making  their  ap7ical  is  a revelation  to  us.  and  we 
often  sjiend  more  time  over  the  illustrated  advertis<'- 
ments  than  on  the  rest  of  the  book! 

Most  j)hotogra])hic  books  arc  dull  rcatlilig  to  those 
who  do  not  j)hotograph ; but  there  will  be  an  cxccj)lion 
to  this  ill  the  new  book,  by  Ward  Muir,  shortly  to  be 
imlili'hed.  He  is  still  undecided  about  it'  title,  but  at 
jiresent  it  is  called  '' Hcmini'ccnccs  bidiind  the  < amcra". 
and  it  carries  out  what  its  title  suggest'.  \\'ith  thi- 
excejition  of  hi'  ycar'-of-xvar  service.  Mr.  Ward  Muir's 
e\()criences  and  adxcntures  have  been  mostly  in  rcla- 
tion'hi7)  to  the  camera.  'O  that  hi'  book  |)romi'C'  to  be 
of  cx'aqifional  intcre-l  to  pliotogra|ih(T'.  xvhile  other' 
can  enjo.x'  thi'  modern  writer',  -tyle  with  it'  hrewil 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  lonehes  of  dry  humor. 
t riiitni  nrrl  on 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Aehial  Haze  and  its  Effect  ox  I’liOTOGRAPiiy  from 
THE  Air.  Alonograph  No.  i.  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
jiaiiy.  84  pages, 42  illustrations,  hihliograpliy,  index 
of  authors,  index  of  subjects.  Price,  cloth  $2.50, 
New  York:  I),  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

“.\erial  Haze  and  its  Effect  on  Photography  from 
the  .Vir”  is  number  four  of  a series  of  highly  technical 
monographs  on  the  theory  of  photography,  issued  by 
the  Research  L:d)oratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
jiany.  Reviews  of  the  first  three  numbers  have  a]>- 
jieared  in  these  columns.  The  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  began  a stufly  of  photo- 
gra|)hy  from  the  air  early  in  UH8,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics  of  the  Cnited 
States  Army,  the  special  problem  being  the  study  of 
aerial  haze  in  its  application  to  military  aerial  jihoto- 
gra))hy.  The  work  had  not  been  completed  when  the 
.\rmistice  was  signed  in  November  1!)18;  liut  by  consent 
of  the  military  authorities,  it  was  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion sufficient  to  enable  general  results  of  iiractical 
value  to  be  deduced  from  the  measurements,  although 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  to  a much  larger  extent  in 
the  future.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  publish  the 
results  ofitaincd  and  especially  the  methods  enqiloyed, 
so  that  any  future  work  along  these  lines  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  exjierience  gained.  The  book 
gives  a full  descrijition  of  the  methods  adopted  both  in 
the  air  and  in  the  laboratory  to  measure  the  effect  of 
aerial  haze,  and  by  the  use  of  tables  ami  graphs  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  haze  reduces  contrast,  also  how 
various  photograjihic  materials  act  under  identical  haze- 
conditions,  Data  for  the  correct  exposure  and  develop- 
ment of  plates  to  obtain  the  best  results  under  haze- 
conditions  were  olitained,  as  well  as  the  sensitomeric 
characteristics  of  the  plates  best  suited  for  air-work. 
Means  of  interiiretation  were  devised  by  which  suitalile 
sensitomeric  methods  and  ilata  would  give  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  usefulness  of  a plate  for 
photograidiy  in  the  air.  'Phe  liook  is  divided  into 
cha|)ters  as  follows:  Preface,  Introduction;  'Phe  Meth- 
ods of  Photograjihie  I’hotometry;  d'he  Measurement 
of  ,\erial  Haze;  The  Duplication  of  Aerial  Conditions 
in  the  Laboratory:  The  Materials  and  (’onditions  Rest 
Suited  for  .Verial  Photography;  The  Haze-Effect  Pro- 
duceil  by  I’ure  Dry  .\ir.  These  are  followed  by 
Ribliography,  Index  of  Authors  and  Index  of  Subjects, 
'Phe  volume  will  be  found  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
technician;  but  the  average  iihotographer  will  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  reading.  It  is  not  a book  for  the 
untrained  amateur  or  professional  worker. 

SwrrzERi>AXU  ix  Su.m.meh,  by  Will  and  Carine  Cadby. 
Part  1 1,  the  Cri, sons.  128  jiages  and  map.  'Pwenty- 
one  illustrations  from  original  photographs.  Price, 
cloth.  5 shillings.  London:  Mills  and  Roon,  Limited. 
'Phe  authors  of  this  delightful  little  volume  need  no 
introduction  to  readers  of  Piioto-Era  Magazine.  .\s 
|)hotograi)hers,  authors  and  exiierienced  travelers  in 


Switzerland  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  further 
reference  in  these  pages.  Their  latest  literary  offering 
is  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  preceding  volume 
and  of  great  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  tourist. 
'Phe  illustrations  are  excellent  and  assist  to  make  clear 
the  text.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  to 
Switzerland  or  contemplate  visiting  that  beautiful 
country  will  do  well  to  read  “Switzerland  in  Summer” 
by  our  friends  the  Cadbys. 


Making  Unevenly  Dried  Films  Lie  Flat 

When  films  are  dried  by  artificial  heat  they  some- 
times dry  very  rapidly,  says  Kodakery,  hut  when  they 
dry  very  rapidly  they  do  not  dry  evenly.  Frequently, 
both  edges  of  the  films  ami  sections  across  their  entire 
wiilth  will  be  “bone  dry”  while  other  parts  of  the  films 
are  still  moist.  This  will  make  the  films  buckle  in 
drying.  This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  drying  the 
films  ten  feet  or  farther  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  it 
can  also  be  corrected  after  it  has  occurred  by  placing 
the  dry  films,  say,  half  an  inch  apart,  face  down,  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper,  a few  feet  long,  which  is  then 
rolled  around  an  ordinary  cardboard  mailing  tube, 
1 Yi  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  .so  the  films  will  be 
given  a backward  curve,  that  is,  a curve  like  the  letter 
I , with  the  emulsion-side  of  the  film  on  the  outside  of 
theU. 

If  removed  from  the  roll  at  the  right  time  (usually 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours)  they  will  lie  as  smooth 
and  flat  as  a sheet  of  paper.  If  left  in  the  roll  for  sev- 
eral hours,  they  will  retain  the  backward  curve,  but 
this  curve  can  be  readily  removed  and  the  films  made 
perfectly  Hat  by  again  |)lacing  them  in  the  roll — other 
side  up  this  time — and  leaving  them  there  about  half 
an  hour. 

'Phe  writer  has  experimented  extensively  with  the 
Haltening  of  films  that  were  dried  under  extremely 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  has  found  that  the  roll 
will  always  flatten  perfectly  both  roll-films  and  film- 
])ack  films  when  pre.ssure  alone  would  not  accomplish 
this  result. 

London  Letter 

[Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Mr,  Hop|)e  is  again  on  his  travels,  this  time  in  the 
East,  and  we  are  looking  for  a book  of  Reauty  from 
Japan!  We  usually  meet  him  at  the  monthly  dinner 
of  the  P.  E.  N.  riub.  of  which  he  is  a member — probably 
the  oidy  one  whose  means  of  ex])ression  is  the  earner  a 
and  not  the  pen. 

The  Times  luis  been  iiidilishing  articles  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
on  t he  snbject  <if  “'Phe  Cinema".  'Phe  author  of  “Over 
Remerton's"  always  writes  with  charm  and  humor; 
but  somehow  we  found  his  suggestions  disappointing. 
In  reading  them,  we  felt  that  Mr.  Lucas  does  not  know 
very  much  about  photography.  He  also  has  a great 
deal  to  say  about  the  educative  iiossibilities  of  the  film; 
but  have  we  not,  for  the  last  ten  years,  listened  to  sug- 
ge.stions  and  advice  on  this  suliject.^  It  is  uphill  work 
pressing  for  educative  films  when  the  onlookers  rustle 
and  retreat  as  soon  as  a .series  of  natural  history  pictures 
begins.  'Phe  kinema  in  the  schools  seems  to  be  the  only 
chance  to  u.se  films  seriously  in  education,  and  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  demonstration  for  children  than 
the  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas:  “The  Fox  in  his 
Lair",  “'Phe  Radger  Rlundering  through  a isussex 
(’opse",  “'Phe  Otter  in  his  Haunts" — in  fact,  all  those 
creatures  of  our  own  countryside. 
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San  Francisco,  My  City  Beautiful 

CHARLOTTE  H.  MACKINTOSH 


EONS  ago,  when  Alotlicr  Nature 
sat  beside  tlie  cradle  wliere  her 
first-born  city  lay,  she  jilanned 
the  beauty-s]iots  wliere  future  cities 
should  begin  their  growth;  to  one 
she  gave  its  seven  hills,  another  a stormy  rock- 
bound  coa-t.  a third  a long,  low  sandy  beach, 
to  others,  deep  harbors  and  wonderful  climates 
and  gardens  of  beautiful,  growing  things.  Some- 
times. in  a bitter  imxid.  she  cradled  them  'midst 
burning  heat  or  liitterest  cold,  and  c-enturies  came 
and  went  and  Alother  Nature,  growing  old  an<l 
wiser  by  experience,  dreamed  once  again  ere 
yet  her  youngest  child  was  born;  ami  from  all 
her  wifle  experience  she  gathered  tlic  beauty  of 
the  hills  and  skies  and  ])laced  them  in  an  ever- 
changing  setting  of  gray  and  green  or  curling 
^hitc  ami  vivid  lilue.  and  this  was  the  cradle 
where  a future  city  should  rise.  The  history  of 
San  Francisco,  .so  rich  in  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure,  is  to  be  fouml  in  any  library.  Heyond 
a fact  or  two.  I shall  try  to  tell  yon  only  sometliing 
of  the  beauty  to  be  found  by  any  amateur  jihoto- 
grapher  who  will  ramble  over  the  once  impassable 
hilK  as  I do.  with  the  camera  ever  at  hand. 

In  San  Francisco.  “'I’lie  city  that  knows  how  ", 
we  have  in  the  California  f amcra  C lub  the  largest 
photographic  chit)  ip  any  one  city  in  the  world. 
The  smaller  cities  of  California.  Oaklaml.  .San 
Jose.  Tyos  Angeles.  Santa  Itarbara.  have  their  own 
groups  of  pictorial  ])hotograj)hic  chibN.  The 
California  Camera  Cliil)  wa>  organizol  thirty- 
three  ycar>  ago.  in  Aj)ril.  and  of  the  char- 

ter-nieniber'.  Mi"  A.  K.  \ oy.  a"istant  -cfretary. 
M illiam  C.  Alackinto-h.  j)re--ent  scerctary.  and 
H.  E.  I’oehiman.  have  held  continuous  member- 
ship; and  there  are  a number  of  other-  vim  have 
been  niemt>er'  of  the  club  for  over  twenty  _\  ear-. 

The  club  ha-  always  ha<l  f|iiart)i-  in  the 
center  of  the  bn'ine-s-aml--hoj)i)ing  di-trict. 
thu-  makiiur  them  ea-ily  acce--ib|e  to  member-. 
es|M-eiallv  at  the  noon-lunir.  The  pre-»'nt  fjnar- 


ters  in  the  Commercial  lJuildiug  on  Market 
Street  were  leased  two  years  after  the  big  fire. 
Here,  we  ha\c  ever>-  convenience  for  members 
and  their  guests,  and  j>ictorial  workers  from 
elsewhere  arc  always  welcome<l  and  entertained. 
The  large  assembly-room,  capable  of  seating 
several  hundred  jx'rsons.  is  very  comfortably' 
furnishc(l.  Walls,  rugs,  curtains  and  furniture  of 
soft,  harmonizing  tints  form  a fitting  background 
for  the  j)rints  on  exhibition;  for  here  arc  hnng 
and  cxhibitcil  to  the  general  imblic  the  works  of 
all  the  i)ictorialists  of  Europe,  America  ami  the 
.Vnti|)odes,  as  well  as  meml)crs'  in-iids  that  are 
considered  worthy  of  exhibition.  The  room  also 
contains  a j)layer-])iauo.  and  a permanent  stcrc- 
opticon  and  .screen  for  exhibition-purposes  or 
testing  ineml)ers'  lantern-slules.  Hctc  arc  held 
the  monthly  i)Usincss-meet  iugs.  club  socials, 
whist-|)arties  and  ilauccs.  It  also  contains  a 
large  library  of  i)hotogra]>hic  reference-works  and 
the  leading  j)hotograi)hic  magazines  arc  always 
on  file. 

Tlic  i)ortrait-studio.  with  |)ro])crlv  screened 
light  s for  ilay-  or  night-work,  has  a good  |)or- 
trait-camcra  with  sevi'ral  lenses  ami  a \aried 
assortment  of  backgroumis.  There  are  three 
com])letcly  appointiil  cnlarging-rooms  for  l>ro- 
mide  or  transparency  work.  The  darkroom  for 
lantern-'hdc  work  is  e(|uip])ed  with  are-light  and 
rcducing-canicra.  Thim.  there  are  four  dark- 
room- for  general  develo|)ing.  two  fitted  up  for 
ga-light-  or  ihweloping-]iai)crs.  a -olio  pnntiug- 
room,  ami  one  with  special  convenience-  for 
carbon,  gum.  l)ichromate  and  like  work. 
large,  splendidly  lighted  room,  off  the  a--i'inbly- 
rof)m.  i-  u-ed  for  general  work,  -neh  a-  trimming, 
mounting  anrl  retonehing.  Several  hiimlnd 
locker-  are  for  the  l•xehl-lvc  u-c  of  the  active 
member-. 

The  club  ha-  -<-'.'i  ral  meml)(T-hi|)-  lifi'.  aeti\<-. 
a--ociate  dailies  of  the  immediate  fanuhe-  of 
active  memlier-  . lorre-ponding  li\ing  o\er 


fifty  miles  from  San  Fraiicisco),  and  subscrihiiig. 
Tliese  latter  have  the  ])rivilege  of  attending  the 
lectures,  social  affairs  and  ontings.  The  pid)lic 
lectures,  of  which  there  have  been  nearly  four 
hnndred.  are  given  monthly  in  a large  ]nd)lic 
hall,  and  nearly  every  famous  traveler,  author  or 
lecturer  who  has  passed  through  San  Francisco, 
at  some  time  or  other,  has  shown  his  pictures  to 
a California  Camera  Clnl)  andience. 

Among  some  of  onr  best  pictorial  workers 
today,  who  are  using  the  most  com]>licated  and 


flood  of  good  wishes  that  comes  to  the  California 
Camera  Chib  at  Christmastide. 

And  now  that  you  know  something  of  the  club 
and  its  spirit,  perhaps  you  will  enjoy  the  pictures 
and  a brief  article  by  clnb-members  on,  “San 
Francisco,  my  city  beautiful.” 

Tortola.  in  comiiany  with  the  F'ranciscan 
Fathers,  traveling  north,  missed  Monterey  and 
first  beheld  San  Francisco  Bay  in  November, 
17()9;  but  it  was  not  until  August,  1775,  that  a 
shij)  first  entered  the  narrow  passage  which  John 


VIEW  FROM  VIT.  OLYMl’US  ANNA  KATHLEEN  VOY 

CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLLB 


exiiensive  cameras,  are  members  who  a fe\v 
years  ago  knew  only  enough  alioiit  jihotography 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  press  a button  on  the 
“box"  in  llieir  hands.  J’hese  members  are  most 
appreciative  of  the  lessons  in  photograiihy 
which  the\’  have  rcceii’cd  in  the  clnb-rooins. 

Terhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  club  is  tlie  unofficial  Saturday  gathering 
of  tlie  members.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  they 
liegiii  to  drift  in.  News])a])ers,  magazines, 
“smokes”;  the  easy  ehairs  are  tilled.  Someone 
discnsscs  a ]iictiire  on  the  wall  or  a new  lens;  old 
memliers,  their  ex])eriments;  new  ones,  their 
troubles;  iliscussioiis  are  general;  one  slips  away, 
anotlier  takes  his  place;  till  nearl.v  midnight 
tliese  meetings  are  sometimes  ])rolonged;  but 
out  of  them  all.  members  get  a comradery  that 
they  eai'i'\-  to  all  parts  of  the  world — witness  the 


C.  Fremont  in  his  memoirs  named  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  took  ])ossession  of  the  port,  for  Sjiain. 
The  strait,  one  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long, 
connects  the  sea  and  bay. 

"Down  l)v  tlie  side  of  the  Golden  (iate 
'Pile  (.’ity  stands. 

Grimly,  and  solemn,  and  silent,  wait 
'the  walls  of  land. 

Guarding  its  door  as  a treasure  fond; 

And  none  may  jiass  to  the  sea  beyond 
but  they  wlio  trust  to  the  king  of  fate 
And  pass  tlirongh  tlie  Golden  Gate. 

'Pile  sliips  go  out  through  its  narrow  door. 

The  ships  come  liack  throng'll  tlie  Golden  Gate. 
J'he  siin  conies  up  o'er  the  eastern  crest, 
d'he  snn  goes  down  in  the  Golden  West — 

Am!  the  sun  from  his  toil  of  day  released. 

Shines  back  through  the  Golden  Gate.” 

Wagner. 
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In  Sc-ptenil)or.  177fi.  the  Franciscans  tt)ok 
solemn  possession  of  the  Presiflio.  and  in  Xoveni- 
ber  of  the  same  year  established  a mission  to  St. 
Francis,  the  Mission  Dolores.  The  village  and 
cove  of  Yerba  Hnena  were  named  San  Francisco 
in  1847.  In  an  old  book.  "The  .\nnals  of  San 
Francisco”,  fmblished  in  18.74.  the  author  states 
that  the  city  nm-t  iirow  along  the  shore  to  X’orth 
Beach  or  south  to  the  Missitm.  for  the  hills  form 
an  impassable  barrier.  Today,  over  those  same 
hills,  are  milc'  nf  streets.  Imilt  iij)  solifll>-  from 
.''an  Franci'co  Bay  on  the  ea^t  to  the  Pacific 
flcean  on  the  west,  ami  we  climb,  these  hilF 
reveal  more  beauty  to  ns  than  there  is  to  be 
fonml  in  any  f>ther  one  city  in  the  world. 

Bn-'ian  Hill  is  be^t  belovetl  in  my  city 
beautiful.  .\  brief  climb  up  the  hills  beyond 
the  'k>-scrai)er'  and  Hu'sian  Hill  will  give  ytm 
inspiration  for  a score  of  jihoto-'tiidie^;  but  you 


must  vi^it  it  in  man\'  moods — when  the  north 
wind  blow.s  and  .\lcatraz  sit.s  like  a jewel  in  a 
dee]),  blue  .setting;  when  the  western  sun  sinks 
beyond  the  (iolden  (late  in  a riot  of  colors, 
whose  beaut>'  haunts  the  soul;  when  a sharp, 
hard  rain  beats  down  and  gi\cs  new  visions  of 
the  city  to  the  south;  when  in  the  east  a great, 
golden  mofUi.  rising  aliovi'  the  cit\  lights,  throws 
a shimmering  jiath  of  silver  over  the  dancing 
waves.  'I'lien.  clo'e  to  the  hill-to|).  within  a 
stone's  throw,  are  little  courts  and  alley's;  and 
here  are  other  ])ictnres-  an  iron-l)arrc(|  gatcwa\’ 
in  the  morning  sun.  Macondray  Street  w here 
trees  and  flowers  ami  \■inc^  lca\-c  only  a foot- 
path for  the  ])a"cr-by.  a chcrr\  tree  near  a cot- 
tage-door. Further  around  the  hill  an  ohi. 
stone  la'tlc.  ancient  strcct-hjinj)'.  -tair'  and 
balconic-  of  ^tr)iic  in  lien  of  ^trect'^.  a go'crnor'' 
home;  high  u|)  on  the  hill  a studio  bc-i<lc  a 


eucalyptus  tree;  another  alley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  a group  of  pickaninnies  wide-eyed 
and  grinning,  or  a hunch  of  swarthy  Mexicans; 
an  ancient  crone  with  a sack  of  wood — how  many 
pictures  one  finds  on  Russian  Hill! 

From  the  northern  side  there  is  much  to  photo- 
graph in  my  city  heantifnl.  From  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  to  Telegraph  Hill  are  scores  of  picturesque, 
colorful  scenes;  but  these  are  so  widely  known 
that  artists  and  tourists  the  wide  world  around 
have  visited  them,  so  we  will  turn  west  and  look 
down  over  the  hills — on  Hyde  Street  a barred 


the  Golden  Gate.  In  the  Presidio  are  miles  of 
beautiful  driveways.  From  Fine  Arts  Palace 
close  down  along  the  shore  with  the  waters  of 
the  Bay  on  the  right  and  the  green-covered  hills 
of  the  Presidio  on  the  left,  the  bluffs  rising 
sharply  to  the  sky-line,  we  walk  out  to  the 
picturesque  old  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  How 
formidable  it  must  have  seemed  to  those  old 
Russian  trading-schooners  coming  down  from  the 
north  or  the  Chinese  junks  from  over  the  sea. 
What  a wonderful  picture  it  makes,  the  old  brick 
fort  at  the  Golden  Gate,  when  the  setting  sun  is 
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window  of  the  ohl  Stevenson  home;  a bit  from 
the  Carl  Henry  garden,  down  steejicr  and  steejicr 
hills  toM'iirfl  the  yacht  chib,  niarine-vieivs  with 
Tamalpais  in  the  b;ickgroimd,  a yacht  skimming 
lightly  over  the  waters. 

Perhaps  yon  will  tind  ;in  inspiration  over 
Liirkin  Street  with  its  teri-aced  walks  leading 
down  t(j  black  Point.  Around  Fort  Mason,  a 
l)it  out  of  the  way,  there  are  other  jiictures  to  be 
had,  within  its  ivinding  ])aths  leading  down  to 
the  beach.  Along  the  Marina,  Tainalpjiis  and 
the  Golden  Gate,  gray  or  gold,  pnrijle  or  pink, 
fading  away  in  a soft,  white  mist  or  clear  and 
sluirp  on  a Mindy  day.  Fine  Arts  Palace — is 
there  ;i  more  ])hotogr:»phed  building  in  the  M orld, 
I Monder,  or  one  that  has  given  as  many  artistic 
pictures? 

Then,  through  the  Presidio  and  Cris.sy  Field 
where  m;ui-made  bii-ds  Ciirrx’  messages  to  many 
points,  there  :ire  bits  of  marsh,  iittrjictive  giite- 
Wiiys,  trees  iind  roi-ks  ;md  beaches  here  lieside 


loM'  and  a stately  steamer  comes  out  of  the  M^est. 
Then,  there  is  another  road  in  the  Presidio,  from 
the  end  of  the  Union  Street  carline  in  an  old 
army  bus,  past  the  oldest  buikling  in  the  city, 
jjast  the  officers’  C|uarters,  through  M’oods  of 
cncalyjjtns  and  cedar,  nith  here  and  there  a red- 
tiled  roof  or  a bit  of  blue  Mater.  At  the  end, 
there  are  loM-lying  rolling  hills  and  a group  of 
eucalyptus  trees  graceful  and  slender  in  the  morn- 
ing sun;  but  around  on  the  M estern  side  the  trunks 
are  bare  and  twisted  iuid  sturdy  and  strong,  and 
they  breathe  defiance  to  the  M inds  that  liloM'  from 
the  M cst  and,  .somehoM-,  I like  that  picture  best. 

Out  beyond  the  Fort  ;ire  miles  of  steep,  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  or  small,  sandy  beaches.  Perhaps 
the  best  knoMii  are  Baker's  Beach  and  Land’s 
End.  Every  tourist  visits  the  Cliff,  Malks  on  the 
sands  and.  perhaps,  dips  his  fingers  into  the 
Pacific;  but  here,  all  along  the  strait,  are  Mon- 
drous  cliffs,  miniature  fjoi’ds  where  the  restless 
waters  are  never  calm,  but  beat  cruelly  and 
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lnmgrily  against  tlic  liluffs,  and  in  tlie  crevices 
arc  miniature  \vliirl])ools  and  tlie  waves  lireak 
over  tlic  rocks,  covering  tliein  witli  a fleecy  white 
foam.  Even  as  I write,  a hig  freigliter  lies  pound- 
ing to  ])ieces  near  laind's  End,  while  midway 
toward  Eort  Jtarry  on  the  other  side  lies  the  Mile 
Itock  Light-IIonse,  marking  the  channel  where 
shi])s  may  safely  go.  Around  the  Clitf  House, 
Sntro  Heights,  Seal  Rocks,  down  the  beach.  The 
old  ship  (ijoa,  her  journey  ended,  lies  in  a sandy 
bed  at  the  iiark-entrance. 

(iolden  (tale  Park,  grown  on  a sand-hill,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  jiarks  in 
existence.  Every  known  s])eeies  of  tree  is 
])laidcd  here,  with  flowers  all  the  year  around. 
Do  you  s])eeialize  iu  flow  er-pietiires,  trees,  wind- 
ing roads,  miniature  lakes?  'they  are  heri'. 
What  has  ancient  Eurojic  as  beautiful  as  the 
“Portals  of  the  Past",  more  rugged  than  the 
J’rayerbook  Cross?  There  is  a bit  of  Ja])an  in 


the  Japanese  Tea-Garden;  Holland  in  the  old 
Dutch  windmills.  The  chain  of  lakes  with  its 
winding  roads  and  the  euealyjitus  trees  which 
Cadenasso  lo\ed  to  jiaint  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  fog,  slowly  lifting,  half  concealed  and 
half  revealed  their  beauty.  On  Strawberry  Hill, 
how  many  jieople  climb  to  the  top  in  the  early 
morning  or  visit  Stow  Lake,  with  its  little 
wooded  islands,  graceful  swans  and  ducks,  stone- 
bridges  or  old  boat-house  dear  to  two  gen- 
erations of  lovers  anil  children!  The  Lodge, 
children's  playground.  Conservatory,  iMiisic 
Stand,  Museum,  all  present  architectural  bits 
to  be  ])hotogra]>hed.  Of  the  statuary,  Rodin's 
J'hinker  and  Douglas  Tilden's  AVine-Press  stand 
out  best  in  my  meinorx',  although  there  are  a 
number  of  others.  Down  through  the  Pan- 
handle of  the  Park,  1 find  a picture  of  the  tall 
(ireek  columns  of  a hosiiital  entrance,  half  hidden 
through  the  trees. 


From  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  ^larkct 
Street,  there  is  a little  eahle-ear  with  o])en  ends 
mneh  beloved  hy  San  Franeiseans  who  crow<l 
its  outer  ]>latforms  every  da\'  in  the  year.  It 
hegins  near  the  Ferry,  goes  throngh  the  very 
heart  of  the  financial  district  where  one  towering 
skyserai)er  after  another  is  gi\ing  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  city  a sk\line  that  will  e(|nal  New 
York's  in  days  to  come.  ])ast  tlie  Hank  of  Cali- 
fornia whose  cohimns  form  a hcantifni  hit  of 


Honeath  the  shadow  of  the  cross, 

Tlic  lieallien  gods  in  darkness  lie. 
tVliile  men  of  every  creed  go  liy 
The  cross  is  pointed  to  the  sky. 

I’p  and  down,  over  the  hills,  past  small  flats, 
apartments,  residences,  glimpses  of  small  parks 
and  more  hills,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  left?  Here  is  an  old  cemetcr.v 
that  contains  the  histor\'-makers  of  onr  cit\-. 
Some  da\',  ]>erha|)s.  they  will  tear  down  the  ugly 
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architecture,  np  the  fir't  hill  through  the  Chinese 
fpiarter  to  Xol)  Hill.  Here  are  views  of  the  city, 
mile'  of  street'  and  distant  hill',  shotting  the 
city  away  from  the  conntr>  . To  the  east,  heyond 
the  herry  Bnildiiur.  stretches  tlie  Hay,  Yerha 
Hneiia  Hland.  the  Xav>-  'J'rainiiur-Station  on 
the  left.  Hattleshi])  How  where  the  dreadnanglits 
find  anchorage  on  the  right,  and  l)c>'ond  the  City 
Hall  of  ttaklaml.  the  Cami)anile  of  Herkeley, 
with  Mt.  Diablo  thirty  milc' away.  In  the  im- 
mefliate  foregrmmd  we  have  the  I’aeifie  Union 
( Inh.  I think  the  only  l>rr)wn'tone  maii'itm  in 
the  eify.  the  Fairmmit  Hotel.  Hoj)kin'  .\rt  In- 
'titnte  with  it'  row  of  euealyj)tii'.  and  Stanford 
t onrt  with  it'  peruola'  and  green  lawo'.  .\nd 
hel«'>w.  on  two  forner'.  pietiire^fpie  rhinc'e 
j)agf>da'  over'hadowed  hy  the  < ro"  on  an  ohl 
church  that  i'  part  of  the  f ity"'  hi'tory. 


wall  and  drear>-looking  hedge,  make  wide  gate- 
ways and  lawns  of  the  empty  ,s])ace.s.  In  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  are  some  of  tlie  most  ins])iratlonal 
views  of  San  Francisco  to  he  obtained  an>  \\  here. 
There  are  ((iiainl  monuments,  a pyramid  to 
remind  one  of  Fg,\pl,  ancient  mansolenms. 
pergola',  grovc'  of  trees,  hcantifni  lawns  wind- 
ing around  the  hill'.  There  are  hnilding  sites 
in  San  Franei'co  for  twice  more  than  her  prc'cnl 
halt  million  j)o])nlation.  and  the  money-changers 
er\-  out  "(lixc  ii'  hcantifni  Laurel  Mill  for  ri<  h 
men  s home'!  A\  e have  park'  and  heaehc' 
and  ])lay-gronnil'.  “jazz-jialaec'  and  movies  " 
and  ehnrehes  of  ever\'  creed,  and  not  one  hit  of 
all  outdoor'  for  llio'C  many  thoii'and'  who  an' 
seeking  a pniel  hour,  ^^onld  onr  dead  re^l  |c^- 
fpiietly.  if  in  hcantifni  Laurel  Hill  wr-  had  a 
-aered  concert  oeeasionall.x  ? I’erhap'  tinr  eit\-- 
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fathers  will  one  day  make  of  this  eemetery  an 
outdoor  temple. 

Back  to  California  Street  again  we  cross  over 
Lyon.  Here  is  a famous  little  chureh  in  a walled- 
in  garden,  and  opimsite  a vine-clad  home  in  old 
English  style;  nj)  to  Broadway,  the  to])  of  the 
hill.  In  front  of  ns  a street  of  ste])s  and  terraced 
walks  go  down  and  down  to  the  Fine  .Vris 
Palace:  heyond  the  Bay  and  hills  ot  Marin. 
Lime  Point.  Fort  Baker.  Mt.  Tamalpais  on  a 
clear  day  in  fall  when  a rare  north  wind  blows, 
(ironjis  of  trees,  heantiful  homes  and  garilens  at 
onr  right,  the  trees  of  the  Presidio  at  our  left, 
and  at  onr  feet  a hare  stretch  of  ground,  a small 
harn-like  tnmhle-down  house,  a j)ieture  ami  a 
story  in  the  midst  of  all  these  wealthy  homes. 

Perhajis  we  cross  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the  south 
of  Lone  Mountain,  the  only  sand-hill  left.  The 
trail  is  rough  and  steep  and  the  road  to  the  cross 
on  the  to])  is  hard,  hut  the  view  of  the  city,  cast 
and  west  and  north  and  south,  with  hay  ami 
ocean  heyond.  is  well  worth  while.  I do  not 
k?iow  anything  ahont  stained-glass  windows,  hut 
hetween  Laurel  Hill  and  Lone  ^Mountain  there 
is  a columharium  with  heantiful  rugs  and  easy 
chairs  and  stained-glass  windows,  and  on  a 
winter-day  when  the  western  sun  is  very  low  it 
lights  up  that  window  with  a radiant  heauty 
that  stays  with  one  for  days.  And  outside 
against  the  eastern  wall  two  cypress  trees,  one 
tall  and  >tately.  the  other  hending  toward  it  in 
the  morning  sun.  call  to  mind  a j)ieture  of  a 
palace-wall  in  sunn>-  Italy. 

Lincoln  Park  is  another  commanding  sight. 
Here  golf  i>  ])layed  amifl  inspiring  views.  On  a 
clear  day  the  Farallones.  thirty  miles  away,  are 
visible,  and  here  we  shall  have  a hit  of  France  in 
the  memorial  to  the  .\meriean  Legion. 

Haight  Street,  another  artery  wliieh  eonneets 
the  Ferry  and  the  beach,  a street  of  small  hon-es 
and  shops  where  many  tlK)U'and>  ]>ass  on  eai' 
aTid  foT)t  to  their  daily  tasks,  and  the  clamor  of 
traffic  is  unending.  We  turn  to  the  >outh;  a few 
niinutc'’  walk  ami  we  reach  Buena  Vi>ta  I’ark. 
It  i'  early  im)rning  and  a thick,  white  mantle  of 
fog  'huts  out  the  hu'y  lity.  We  -liunhle  into 
a steep.  narrf)w.  -aml>-  ])ath  and  elimh  uj)ward 
under  the  whi'j)ering.  dri])ping  tree-,  'o  alone 
that  the  great  city  might  he  a hnndri'd  miles 
away.  Then  the  f'>g  lifts  and  the  siin  ri'C'  and 
gild--  the  rfK)f-  ami  we  are  in  a worsi  clean  and 
fragrant  and  get  glim])'e-  ni  the  city  through  the 
trees.  The  sun  gf)e-  higher  and  the  mi-t'  ilis- 
appear  like  magic,  and  at  onr  fo-t  i-  a dee]), 
purple  valley  which  later  will  re-oB'c  it'clf  into 
streets  anfl  hf)U'C'.  Beyonfl.  the  two  sj)ire- 
toucherl  by  the  rising  sun  and  -tanflirtg  like -enti- 
nels.  with  the  j)ark  and  ocean  IrehinrI  tliem. 
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From  iMt.  ()l>-mpns  we  get  other  viiuvs  again, 
wonderful  starlit  nights  when  the  lights  of  the 
city  vie  with  the  twinkling  stars  and  fairies 
seem  true.  Haight  Street  emis  at  (lolden  (late 
Park,  hut  the  cars  go  around  ami  u])  over  the  hill 
]iast  the  .Vthliated  Colleges,  out  Parnassus  Avenue 
with  its  hcautifid  residence-section,  views  and 
gardens.  To  the  south,  steep  wooded  hills  and 
wimling  roatls.  to  the  north  streets  dro])  ilown 
into  (iolden  (i.ate  Park,  and  he>'ond  the  ever- 
changing  hay  ami  ocean.  Or.  we  may  cross  over 
Seventh  .Vvenuc  Boulevard,  a hcautifid  winding 
road.  ])assiug  Lake  Honda,  a tiny  lake  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  a tree-covered  hill;  ]iast  the  .Mms 
House  into  Forest  Hill;  grou])s  of  cucaly])tus. 
cliarming  homes.  AVe  ])ass  31 1.  Jtavidson.  well 
wf)rth  another  clind).  and  the  highest  ])cak  in  the 
city;  ])ast  St.  Francis  AVood  and  on  the  wimling 
road  to  'I'win  Beaks.  These  arc  as  famous  as 
the  t litT  House  itself.  Tf)urists  dri\c  ii])  there 
on  moonlight  nights  to  view  the  “Bath  of  tioM" 
— the  lights  of  3Iarket  Street.  'Twin  INaks, 
under  which  runs  a munici])al  car  out  into  the 
'ami-lulls  through  a tunnel  three  miles  long, 
merits  a ])rolongcd  \ isit. 

Shifting  sands  of  the  .Sahara  we  ha\-e.  on  our 
tiny  desert  out  in  the  Barkside  District.  cf)M  ami 
gray  when  the  fog  roll'  in.  hut  warm  au<l  glowing 
in  the  mid'lay  sun.  au'l  the  hiimh-gra-'  fimi'  a 
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footliolf!  where  no  living  tiling  can  grow  and 
waves  in  the  wind  and  tlirows  elusive  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  .-and  that  oidy  a patient  jiic- 
tnre-inaker  ean  eateh.  Hack  again  to  Twin 
Peaks,  jiast  the  reservoir,  we  get  a view  of  houses 
on  steep  hillsides,  the  other  side  of  iMt.  Olympus, 
the  ocean.  Winding  around  sharp  turns  down 
lower  and  lower  to  the  street -levels,  and  we  turn 
to  the  iMis'ion  District.  Along  Eighteenth  at 
Howarfl  Street  stands  a church  of  the  old  ^Mission 
type.  .\  statue  intrigues  one's  cyv.  and  we  think 
of  roaflsifle-shrines  of  Europe. 

We  cross  over  to  Sixteenth  Street,  to  tlu-  old 
iMissifin  Dolores,  famous  in  the  chain  of  missions, 
with  its  interesting  old  graveyard  where  the  first 
of  governor-  and  other  notahles  lie;  uji  Dolores, 
a beautiful  boulevard.  ]iast  an  old.  red  brick 
church  with  a sfjuat.  sf|uare  tower.  At  'J'wenty- 
first  we  turn  to  our  right,  up  over  other  streets 
where  bii-y  peojile  jia--  to  and  frfi  and  eye  us 
curiously  a-  we  -tand  on  street-cf)rners  and  ad- 
mire the  wonderful  clouds  that  are  rising  in  the 
south,  for  here  we  get  a view  of  them  unob-lructed 
by  telegraph-poles  and  wires. 

We  who  climb  tho  hill-  mu-t  forever  pity  tlK)-e 
wlio  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  plain-,  though  there 
are  level  streets  in  the  AfjN^ion  Di-triot.  I olsf)m. 
Howard.  Harri-fin  Strcfts;  factory  after  factfiry. 
railroafl-yard-  an^l  fnight-flepot-.  and  hero  tho-e 
thousand-  wfirk  who  go  at  night  to  their  honif- 


on  the  hills.  Jn  tlie  tasks  of  the  day.  they  have 
no  time  to  look  at  the  dark,  ugly  walls  rising 
opiiosite;  and  the  onl,\'  ))ictures  here  are  jiictures 
of  types  and  life  and  action;  so  we  go  down  to 
t'hina  Ibisin.  I’ier  .D.  the  end  of  that  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  docks  tliat  gives  us  fifteen  miles 
of  berthing-space  for  the  shi)>s  that  bring  their 
cargoes  from  the  seven  seas.  Here,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  that  reveal  San  Erancisco  in  all  her 
beauty,  lies  San  Erancisco  Hay.  six  miles  wide 
and  thirty  long,  cradling  on  her  fiosom  great 
freighters  bringing  rice  and  silk  from  the  (trient. 
sugar  and  pinea])])les  from  Honolulu.  ,s])ic(>s  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  coffee  from  .South 
.\merica.  salmon  and  gold  and  furs  from  .\laska. 
an<l  myriad  other  things  from  across  the  ,\t- 
lantic  and  through  the  Panama  Canal,  or  touch- 
ing the  |)orts  of  our  sister  countries  come  around 
Cape  Horn  and  up  the  Coa-t.  From  Australia 
to  .\laska.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  China 
Sea.  come  slii|)s  and  jieopic-  of  every  clime  and 
find  safe  harbor  in  the  city  on  the  ba>’.  while 
high  af)Ove  tower  the  hills  of  '^an  Eranei-eo. 

Evening  come-,  and  all  the  t lolden  (rate  is 
radiant  and  the  -ky  and  the  -ea  are  rose  ami 
flame,  and  ere  the  colors  the  away,  a jtale.  gohl 
moon  ri-e-  over  the  hill-  ami  marks  a jiath  of 
-ih'cr  ft'er  the  purple  -ky  ami  water,  ami  a niilliou 
twinkling  light-  ilot  on  the  hill-i'le-.  It  i-  night 
in  -M'  City  Heaiitifnl. 
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of  tlie  most  fascinating  branches 
photography,  kineinatograi)liy, 
motion-picture  photography,  has 
g been  closed  to  the  amateur 
?ause  of  tlie  expense  and  bulky 
equipment  recpiired  to  produce  the  finished 
])ictnre.  A professional  motion-picture  camera 
costs  from  one  thousand  dollars  np;  the  minimum 
equijjinent  of  the  Bell  & Howell  outfit,  most 
generally  used,  costs  approximately  two  thon- 
sand  dollars.  The  negative-film  costs  four  cents 
a foot  and  the  positive  costs  two  cents  a foot. 
Then  the  positive  must  be  printed  before  it  can 
be  projected  and  this  costs  four  and  one-half  to 
five  cents  a foot  in  small  lots,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  the  j)ositive  stock.  Finally,  a suitable 
j)i'ojector  costs  at  least  two  hundred  dollars. 
Tims  the  initial  eqni])ment  to  produce  standard 
pictures  rejjresents  an  outlay  of  al)out  twelve 
hundred  dollars  with  an  additional  cost  of  about 
ninety  dollars  per  reel  of  one  thousand  feet, 
which  has  a projecting-time  of  sixteen  mimites. 
Tims,  the  j)roduction  of  motion-pictures  lias 
heretofore  been  limited  to  commercial  com- 
panies or  to  the  few  fortunate  amateurs  who 
ha\'e  unlimited  means.  However,  this  state  of 
affairs  no  longer  exists  and  jiractical  motion- 
pictures  are  now  available  to  the  amateur  at  a 
cost  within  reason.  The  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus to  make  motion-iiictnres  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

-Motion-pictures  are  made  jiossible  through  a 
jieenliar  jiliysiological  reaction  known  as  '‘per- 
sistence of  vision”,  d'his  may  be  demonstrated 
by  rapidly  whirling  a glowing  match-stick  in  a 
darkened  room.  Instead  of  seeing  a single  ])oint 
of  light,  traversing  a circidar  jiath,  we  see  ^•ir- 
lually  a continuous  circle.  Could  we  whirl 
the  stick  in  a perfect  circle,  sixteen  times  per 
second,  we  would  see  a jierfect,  mil>roken  circle 
of  light.  This  ]>henomenon  was  the  underlying 
priiieij)le  of  the  iihenakistoscope,  a toy  of  a former 
generation.  This  toy  consisted  of  a hollow 
drum,  arounil  the  U|)])er  rim  of  whicli  were  a 
number  of  vertical  slots.  Inside  the  lower  half 
of  I he  drum  was  jilaecd  a strij)  of  jiaper  upon 
which  was  printed  a series  of  pictures,  each  of 
wliieli  was  dilferent  fi'oni  the  preee(ling  one  by 
a small  nio\ement.  When  the  ol)server  whirled 
I he  drum  and  looked  through  the  slots,  the 
inlerniption  of  I'ision  i)ermitted  a glim|)se  of 


the  pictures  only,  and  the  effect  was  one  very 
similar  to  our  present-day  motion-pictures,  but 
far  more  crude.  This  toy  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  present-day  motion- 
picture. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  average  persis- 
tence of  vision  of  the  normal  adult  is  approxi- 
mately one  sixteenth  of  a second.  Early  ex- 
perimenters, basing  their  work  on  this  statement 
made  and  projected  pictures  at  this  rate  of  speed; 
but,  as  most  of  ns  can  remember,  the  early  pic- 
tures had  a most  painful  flicker  on  the  screen. 
Trying  to  avoid  this,  the  experimenters  quick- 
ened the  rate  (jf  exposure  and  projection,  until 
forty-eight  pictures  a second  was  reached;  but, 
for  some  reason,  the  flicker  persisted.  After 
long  search,  t)iie  experimenter  tried  inserting  an 
extra  blade  in  the  projector-shutter,  which  cut 
off  the  light  momentarily  while  the  picture  re- 
mained stationary  on  the  screen.  This  blade, 
the  so-called  "flicker-blade”,  worked  so  satis- 
factorily that  pictures  eoidd  be  projected  as 
slow  as  twelve  to  the  second  without  objectionable 
fiicker.  After  this  discovery,  the  original  speed 
of  sixteen  pictures  to  the  seconil  was  once  more 
made  standard  and  so  remains  to  this  day,  with 
certain  exce])tions  which  shall  lie  explained  later. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  motion-picture  does 
not  actually  move,  Imt  is  a succession  of  still 
photographs,  some  mechanism  must  be  obtained 
by  which  the  film  may  be  exposed.  The  exposure 
must  be  made,  the  aj)erture  darkened  and  the 
film  1710 ved  forward  one  s]iace,  or  "frame”  as  it 
is  called,  and  this  complete  cycle  must  be  repeated 
sixteen  times  jier  second.  In  addition,  the  film 
must  be  retained  in  the  exact  focal  plane  during 
the  exposure,  the  amount  of  downward  move- 
ment must  be  exact  to  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  and  the  entire  camera  must  be  "rock” 
solid  upon  some  suitable  support.  Neglect  of 
;iny  one  of  these  iioints  will  render  a successful 
motion-])icture  im])ossible. 

Before  taking  ti]i  the  siiecific  cameras  suited 
to  aniiiteur  work,  I shall  outline  the  methods  by 
which  this  movement  of  the  film  is  accomjilished. 
Evei-y  successful  motion-jiicture  camera  has 
magazines,  the  light-tight  boxes  in  which  nnex- 
])osc(l  film  is  carried  and  into  which  the  exposed 
film  is  rewound  by  the  camera.  Some  so-called 
daylight-filling  cameras  have  a reel  with  .solid 
sides  and  the  outside  of  the  film  protected  by  a 


black  jiapcr-wrajipiiiii.  similar  to  the  familiar 
roll-film  cartridsjc:  liut  in  whatever  form  the 
film-carrier  may  he  ft)Uii(l.  it  may  he  regarded 
as  a magazine. 

Second,  there  must  lie  some  means  to  ach  anee 
the  film  and  this  is  called  the  intermittent  move- 
ment. There  are  three  basic  designs,  the  (ieneva 
star,  the  roeking-claw  and  the  harmonic  cam. 
The  (ieneva  star  is  the  familiar  (iene\a  move- 
ment. by  means  of  which  any  wheel  or  gear  is 
advanced  a fractional  ]iart  of  a turn  at  eepial 
and  regular  intervals.  The  standard  film  has 
four  s]irocket-holes  at  the  side  of  each  frame, 
but  the  standard  Gene\  a star-gear  has  sixteen 
sprockets.  Thus  a four-iioint  star  is  used,  so 
that  each  revolution  of  the  cam  advances  the 
sprocket  one-fourth  turn,  or  one  frame.  This 
movement  is  not  often  used  in  cameras,  but  is 
nearly  universal  in  jirojectors. 

The  rocking-claw,  with  its  closely  related 
movements,  consists  in  a jiair  of  claws  borne 
on  long  arms.  These  claws  have  imparted  to 
them  a circular  movement  by  a crank-arrange- 
ment or  slotted  guide;  but  at  the  forwanl  thrust 
the  arc  is  flattened  by  the  arms  encountering 
the  ajierture  jilate.  During  this  flattening  of  the 
arc.  the  claws  jienetrate  slots  in  the  ajierture- 
plate  and  engage  the  ]ierforations  of  the  film 
drawing  it  down  into  jiosition.  This  movement 
is  generally  used  in  some  cheajier  forms  of  news- 
cameras  and  is  a great  favorite  in  Englisli  cameras 
of  all  grades.  It  is  strong  and  reliable,  but 
cannot  be  relied  ujion  for  multijile  exposure- 
work  in  which  fhe  film  must  be  rewound  ami 
re-exposed  several  times.  'I'liis  movement  does 
the  work:  and.  in  many  instances,  does  it  satisfac- 
torily, lint  it  lacks  the  minute  jirecision  of  the 
harmonic  cam. 

The  harmonic  cam  is  a multifile  movement, 
actnaterl  by  two  distinct  cams.  One  of  thes(> 
cams  fransmits  fo  the  claw-carriage  an  nji-and- 
down  movement  onl>'.  and  the  second,  the  so- 
callcd  ■‘drunken  screw",  moves  the  claws  in 
and  out.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  claws 
i'.  u]i-in-down-out-ufi-in-down-out.  etc.  Thi' 
movement  is  U'cd  in  tlie  finest  motiou-fiicture 
cameras  used  to-day  and  was  originated  by  I’athe 
Frerc'.  In  addition  to  this  the  be-t  camera' 
have  claws  machined  to  fit  the  fierforalioii'  ex- 
actly. which  render'  jios'ible  multiple  exfio'iirc' 
without  the  'lichtest  risk  of  mi'-reei'tration. 

Any  one  of  these  three  mo\ements  will  -erve 
the  amateur''  purpo'C.  as  he  will  seldom  dc'ire 
to  make  double  exfio'iirc'.  For  "'trai{;ht" 
work,  any  of  the  three  will  be  found  'ati-faetor\'. 

.\fter  the  film  i'  exjiO'ed.  the  work  ha'  but 
becun.  There  follow-  the  develofiment  of  the 
film,  the  printing  and  dev  elopment  of  the  fio'itive. 


.Mthough  some  systems  provide  for  reversing  the 
image  on  the  original  negative,  thus  iiroducing 
a fiositiv  c,  some  mcthoil  must  Ih>  used  w hereby' 
a fiositive  is  obtainc'd  for  firojcctioii.  .\ftcr 
the  fiositive  is  obtained,  there  follows  the  editing, 
insertion  of  titles  ami  the  fiatchiug  together  of 
related  scenes  in  firofier  order. 

So  much  for  generalities;  now  for  fiarticuiars. 
Kinematografihy  is  not  so  much  a ilefiarlmeiit  of 
fihofografihy  as  it  is  a division  of  that  science,  with 
almost  as  many  subdix'isions  as  are  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  still-fihotografihv-.  Of  course,  Me 
are  all  familiar  with  tlu'  usual  dramatic  motion- 
fiictiires;  lint  how  many  of  us  know  the  great 
number  of  uses  to  which  motion-fiictures  are 
fiut  at  the  fireseuf  time.^  Probably  second  iji 
iiufiortance  is  the  news-work,  which  is.  by  the 
way.  an  excellent  means  for  the  amateur  to  cntc'r 
the  field  financially,  d'his  will  be  taken  iifi  iii 
detail  later,  d'his  branch  of  Kinemalography 
gives  cnifiloyment  to  humlreds  of  ‘‘free-lances" 
all  over  the  wide  world.  The  sun  never  sets 
without  having  shone  iifion  some  enti-rf irising 
Kinematografiher  "shooting"  some  scene  or 
event  which  later  will  be  flashed  ufion  a thou- 
sand screens  in  as  many  llnxitres.  'I'hcn,  lh('re  is 
" stofi-motion  work"  as  afijilied  to  fnififiets. 
dolls  and  cartoons.  AVe  have  all  sei'ii  these 
amusing  firodnetions  on  the  screen,  and  with 
patience  and  care,  tiu'v  are  fiossible  for  tlu' 
amateur  with  incxfieimive  outfits.  INlotion-fiie- 
tures  are  also  being  used,  to  a rafiidly  increasing 
extent,  in  schools  and  colleges,  where  fiii-tures 
of  scientific,  historical  and  literary  interest  are 
shown.  To  the  amateur,  fiossibly  the  oidy 
feasible  one  of  these  fields  is  in  that  of  natural 
seienee.  such  as  the  fihotografihy  of  birds  and 
wild  animals.  Alotion-fiietures  are  also  used  by 
manufacturers  to  disfilav'  firoduels  which  cannot 
be  readily  carried  by  salesmen.  To  the  ambit  ions 
amatiMir.  such  a field  is  ofien  after  he  has  lejirned 
the  siinfile  laws  of  "straight  " kinematograf )h>- 
and  cau  afifilx'  them  successfull.i’.  I'inallv'. 
there  lies  virgin  the  vast  field  of  home-kinemato- 
grajihy,  and  that  i'  the  one  to  vliieh  the  greater 
jiart  of  these  articles  will  ajijily. 

AAonld  yon  willingly  jiart  with  that  |>ictnre  of 
your  son  Bob  when  he  was  first  leaniing  to  walk.' 
Aon  would  not  take  a fortune  for  it;  but  tr>  to 
imagine  hriw  muc-h  more  it  would  mean  to  you. 
could  \ on  but  s)t  down  of  an  evening  and  aetuall>' 
'Cc  those  tottering  steps  once  more.  <)r  again, 
how  many  times  have  yt)U  show  n fellow-fi'hermcn 
that  picture  where  voii  are  holding  ii])  "the  big 
fellow  "?  AA'hat  would  you  give  for  a 'tri|)  of 
film  which  shower)  thr’  splenrliil  fight  h<-  put  ii|i? 

Alrrtirin-pirtures  npr'-riit  a grrater  ailvanr-e 
rivt-r  'till-])h<)togra))hy  than  |ihr)tograph,\'  rhd 


over  hand-drawn  pictures.  It  i.s  more  nearly 
re-creation  than  rejjroduction.  Hoine-kinemato- 
graphy  i.s  not  difficnlt.  nor  is  it  very  exj)ensive 
hy  modern  methods;  hut  it  supplies  us  with 
records  which  will  later  be  invaluable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  financial  returns  which  are  possible 
to  the  amateur,  should  he  care  to  go  after  them. 

In  the  next  article.  I shall  take  up  the  various 
amateur  cameras  now  t>n  the  market,  giving  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  ordinary 
wi)rk,  together  with  such  points  of  superiority 
as  may  render  them  individually  adapted  to 


special  lines  of  work.  In  case  such  charge  be 
brought  against  me.  I wish  to  affirm  that  I have 
received  no  payment  or  reward  in  any  shape 
or  form  from  any  manufacturer  of  kine-appa- 
ratus.  and  that  my  oj)inions  are  given  as  personal 
opinions,  based  upon  personal  e.xperience  in  the 
])rofessional  field.  I have  tried  to  deal  with 
each  outfit  with  absolute  fairness,  and  should 
any  point  in  my  descriptions  appear  to  be  mis- 
leading. I shall  be  more  than  glad  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  and  correction. 

{To  he  contimtecT) 


Photographer  v.  Painter 

A.  B.  RENDALL 


very  long  ago  I was  talking  to  a 
end.  an  artist,  and  shocked  and 
ined  him  dreadfully  l>y  saying 
it  the  jiresent  standard  of  photo- 
iphic  work  was.  in  my  opinion, 
better  than  that  of  the  painter.  I admit  I am  a 
lihotographer  myself;  but  the  more  I think  about 
it.  the  more  I am  o'’  the  opinion  that  I am  right. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  are  in  London,  go 
and  see  for  yourself.  Go  to.  let  us  say.  the  Royal 
Academy  or  the  summer  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Water  Color  Society  Galleries  in  Pall  INIall.  and 
when  they  open  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  and  to  the  London  Salon  of  Photography. 

If  you  are  anything  like  myself,  you  will  at 
once  pick  out  at  the  Royal  Academy  a few  pic- 
tures l)y  your  favorite  artists,  a landscape  by 
Arnesliy  Brown,  a ])ortrait  liy  ( )rpen  or  INlacEvoy. 
a watercolor  by  Alurray  Smith  or  Cecil  Hunt 
and  a few  other  such — old  and  tried  friends,  wdio 
will  not  disaj^point  you;  but  as  for  most  of  the 
pictures,  they  leave  no  lasting  impression  l)ut 
one  of  disturt)ing  <lazzle.  You  wonder  by  what 
strange  turn  of  fate  half  the  ])eople  who  paint 
pictures  ever  became  artists.  For  their  work 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  ver>-  word;  they  trans- 
gress so  crudely  and  ofo-iouslx'  the  first  laws  of 
artistic  ex])ression.  the  simple  laws  of  composition 
and  color-harmony,  wdiich  should  be  of)vious  and 
innate  in  anyone  with  the  very  beginnings  of 
taste. 

You  finally  emerge  into  the  fresh  air  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  feeling  a little  jaded,  but  with  a 
gratifying  sense  of  having  done  ycjur  duty,  ami 
.'I)cnt  your  shilling  in  the  good  cause  of  art. 

Hut  jiow'  for  the  photographs.  As  >'ou  enter 
the  gallery,  no  flaunting  gilt  but  neat,  black 
frames  against  light  walls  at  once  greet  the  eye 
with  a friendly  Itut  unassuming  welcome.  U ith- 


in.  as  you  advance,  no  inharmonious  color-scheme 
but  the  all-j)leasing  tints  of  monotone,  captivate 
and  soothe  the  senses,  enticing  you  from  one 
picture  to  the  next  with  their  delicate  but  sure 
appeal.  When  you  have  seen  them  all.  you  feel 
you  must  go  back  again  to  wonder  at  the  high- 
lights in  that  portrait  or  the  entrancing  atmos- 
])here  in  that  delightful  glimpse  of  an  old-world 
French  town;  to  womler  if  on  some  happy  day 
the  cpiiet  shades  t)f  evening  will  ever  find  you 
with  such  a magic  ])rospect  of  open  down  and 
peaceful  sheep  before  your  own  astonished  gaze. 
You  may  well  go  your  way  dreaming  of  your 
next  holiday,  when  you  set  forth  once  again  with 
camera  and  the  whole  world  before  you. 

Have  you  noticed  how  difficult  it  is  to  live 
with  paintings?  The  colors,  even  of  your  favor- 
ites. soon  begin  to  jar.  You  begin  to  criticise, 
and  wonder  whether  you  were  really  right  in 
getting  them.  Sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  a poor 
man.  they  come  in  useful  as  wedding-presents; 
poor  pictures,  they  become  mere  pieces  of  furni- 
ture; if  you  are  a collector,  off  they  go  to  the 
auctioneer  or  dealer  to  find  a new  home  where 
they  may  shed  their  temporary  delights. 

But  fine  ])hotograj)hs.  or  etchings,  or  (dd  prints, 
never  jjall.  Look  at  them  as  long  and  often  as 
>'ou  may.  you  will  find  some  new  delight — the 
rich  range  of  tones  in  that  shady  foreground,  the 
curve  or  mo^'ement  in  that  cloud — these  have 
been  wrought  by  art  and  nature  in  unison. 

There  is  hardly  a man  or  wv)nian  Imt  longs  for 
some  form  of  artistic  expression.  It  is  given  only 
to  the  lucky  few  to  make  music  or  to  write;  but 
here,  right  at  our  very  liand.  for  \'ou.  for  me, 
for  the  man  in  the  street,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  there 
is  ])hotogra])hy.  Let  us  sing  her  praises  humbly 
but  gratefully,  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the 
hai)i)>'  throng.  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Still-Life  Photography  Its  Fascination 
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RIMAUILY,  Mr.  Beardsley  must 
assume  all  responsibility  for  my 
impertinence  in  attempting  an  arti- 
cle on  still-life  photography,  flow 
come?  Well,  you  sec.  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  on  receiving  one  of  my  still-life  studies 
was  generous  with  praise,  and  when  he  wrote 
encouragingly  of  the  excellent  sulijcct  for  an 


a faithful  com])anion  as  my  camera  to  the  indig- 
nity of  becoming  a dust-collector.  I had  posed 
my  “better-half”  in  every  imaginable  character 
from  Cleopatra  to  a colored  maid  to  a ^Mandarin, 
and  the  pup-dog  had  developed  a too  ])ronounced 
waist-line;  so  that,  ])lainly  sjieaking,  1 was  strictly 
up  against  it  for  subject-material;  and  to  add  to 
my  ])redicamcnt,  there  I was  with  a new  F t.,5 


WHILE  THE  KETTLE  BOILS 
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article.  "I  fell  for  it.”  However.  I will  state, 
as  I told  Mr.  Beardsley,  that  writing  articles  is 
entirely  foreign  to  my  line  of  work.  Although 
I might  possibly  make  an  occasional,  pleasing 
picture,  the  matter  assumes  a different  complex- 
ion when  I attempt  to  describe  the  procedure, 
and  it  leaves  me  just  about  on  a par  with  the 
darkey  who  had  been  chased  up  a tree  by  a 
bear,  and  who  exclaimed,  breathlessly:  “Fse 

heahl  But  oh.  Lawdyl  flow'd  I get  heah?” 
There  came  a period  in  following  my  holiViy 
when  I realised  that  unless  I made  duplicates,  I 
had  already  catalogued  all  subjects  “obsolete” 
within  a radius  of  a half  day’s  walk.  Like  a real, 
dyed-in-the-wool  amateur,  ever  on  the  alert, 
filled  with  aspirations  and  an  occasional  inspira- 
tion, I repulsed  the  thought  of  subjecting  such 


Baragon  Ilex  anastigmat,  and  you  all  know  how 
eager  and  how  imjiatient  a fellow  is  to  try  a 
new  lens.  Then,  ha]){)ily,  f had  one  of  those  occa- 
sional inspirations  that  come  to  a man  I would 
make  still-life  j)ictures. 

M hy  it  is,  1 cannot  conceive;  but  mention  still- 
life  to  the  average  camcrist  and  I find  that,  with 
few  excejitions,  the  subji'ct  is  associated  with  the 
hackneyed  vase  of  flowers,  basket  f>f  fruit  or  a 
sack  of  beans.  Still-life  subjects  arc  legion,  ‘o 
why  not  choose  one  more  plastic  in  slor\ -telling 
interest  and  aj)i>eal?  My  intention  is  not  to 
decry  an  artistic  and  beautiful  friiit-and-flow(  r 
study;  but  T must  confess  that  it  floes  not  arf)ii-e 
the  emotions,  cither  sublime  or  rifliculfuis,  that 
are  kinflled  frf>m  a cleverly  executed  >till-life  <.f 
dolls  or  other  toy-figures;  ami.  yf)U  must  afimit 
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that  the  jiaraiiiount  piiriiose  of  a jiictiire  is  to 
arouse  feelings  or  emotions  in  the  beholder.  To 
those  wlio  have  never  delved  in  this  voefnlly 
neglected  still-life  jihotography,  I Mill  .say:  "Yon 
are  missing  one  of  its  most  fascinating  branehes.’’ 
The  j)ossibilities  are  so  infinite,  that  once  yon 
exi>erience  the  faseination  of  jilanning  and  depict- 
ing life  in  miniature,  yonr  conversion  Mill  be 
sjieeily,  thorongh  and  ])ermanent.  And  just 
imagine  the  advantage  of  having  subjects  that 
have  more  jiatienee  than  Job  of  liiblical  fame, 
and  to  M horn  restlessness  is  an  nnknoM  ii  (inantity. 

In  still-life  the  eamerist  is,, in  a May,  a magi- 
cian. He  can  erect  mountains;  set  nj)  forests; 
build  curving  roaihvays,  and  jierform  various 
other  wonderful  miracles.  It  is  in  still-life  that 
the  photographer  can  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
as  the  ])ainter.  He  may  ])lace  his  subjects  at  M ill, 
he  can  construct  as  Mcll  as  select,  he  can  lighten 
or  subdue,  he  can  move  an  objectionable  tree 
M-ithont  resorting  to  a iMO-bitted  a.\e  or  a cro.s.s- 
cnt  .saM •;  but  Mliat  he  cannot  do  is  to  expect  to 
attain  ])erfectiou  M'ithout  exercising  his  brain- 
])oMcr.  Let  him  not  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  M'ith  such  a small  i)icture-area,  in  conjunc- 
tion w ith  advantage  of  constructive  eom]josition, 
the  ])rocednre  is  sim])le,  for  until  he  makes 
the  attemj)t  he  has  in  store  a ,s])lendid  le.sson  in 
disillusionmeid.  Still-lifes  <lemand  ingenuity, 
imagination  and  skill  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and. 


if  coupted  M’ith  perseverance  and  study,  the 
eamerist  hotds  tlic  key  to  success.  I know,  try 
as  I M’ilt,  tiiat  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  for  me  to  be  entirely  satisfied  M'ith  a study 
at  tlie  first  attemjit;  maybe  it  is  an  accessory  gone 
aM’ry,  lighting  not  just  M'liat  I thought  it  to  be, 
or  that  old  background  developed  a ncM’  M’rinkle. 
Let  the  eamerist  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
liaving  all  accessories  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
jiroiJortion  to,  and  in  liarmony  M'ith,  the  sutiject. 
Let  him  ax'oiil  incongruity,  strive  for  naturalness 
and  story-telling  interest;  let  liim  not  have  tlie 
figures  too  far  ajiart  horizontally,  remember  that 
they  are  small  and,  to  shoM’  uj)  M elt,  it  is  better  to 
concentrate  or  condense  the  composition.  Ob- 
viously, a lens  M'ith  a generous  focal  length  is 
a distinct  advantage.  One  more  faidt  one  is 
apt  to  overlook  is  the  horizontal  line  caused  by 
the  back  of  a table  or  a jilatform,  easily  eliminated 
by  ])laeing  a gunny-sack,  or  any  other  flexible 
article,  under  floor-covering  to  the  rear.  Those 
pe.sky  horizontal  lines  cost  me  a first  prize  in 
Puoto-Era  Domestic-Pets  Competition  several 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  I have  shunned  them 
carefully  in  making  ]iictures. 

Please  do  not  get  the  imjiression  that  I am 
])osing  as  an  authority  on  still-life.  I am  just  one 
of  the  many  amateurs  m Iio  are  plodding,  but  striv- 
ing to  imjirove.  ahvays  recejitive  to  criticism, 
glad  to  share  M'hat  little  they  have  learned  M'ith 


otlicrs.  I am  merely  trying  to  point  ont  the 
possihilitics  that  I can  see.  hiit  not  always  ex- 
ecute. Perish  the  thought  tliat  my  pictures  have 
no  faults.  What  pictures  have  not?  But  the  idea 
is  to  do  my  best. 

iMost  eamcrists  use  “the-indoors-ncar-a-win- 
dow-on-tahle"  method.  I ailmit  the  possibilities 
of  unusual  lighting-etfeets  are  greater;  but  the 
(ireat  Outdoors  suits  me  better,  where  I can  mo\  e 


Vamp" — all  made  in  bright  snn.  and  I believe 
the  lighting  effects  are  pleasing  enough  to  out- 
balance the  slight  harshness  of  highlights. 

-Vlthongh  some  of  the  backgrounds  in  the  illus- 
trations are  j)ossibly  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
I endeavor  to  have  them  as  far  from  the  subjects 
as  ])ossible  on  account  of  necessity  to  use  small 
sto])S  to  bring  out  features  in  small  figures  that 
are  situate«.l  in  several  planes.  Xotic'c  the  pie- 
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around  without  knocking  over  the  third  leg  of 
my  triporl:  where  I can  litter  things  uj).  and  revel 
in  dirt  to  my  heart's  content.  In  our  backyard 
my  wife  lui'  me  barred  from  the  front)  I have 
erected  a movable  platform  two  feet  in  height, 
with  'Urfaee  >ix  by  four  feet,  slanting  the  forward 
ten  inehc'  to  ensure  ample  foregrouml ; straw- 
matting.  biirlaj)  or  earth,  whichever  subject  de- 
nianel'  for  flooring,  and  a .slate-gray  Iiaekground 
six  by  ten  feet.  Bright  sunlight  from  side  or  a 
bit  to  rear  is  preferable  for  the  resulting  jelca'ing 
shaelow>  which  enhance  the  values  many  fohl; 
but  it  is  to  be  haiiflleel  with  care  to  eliminate  the 
<-xtreinely  harsh  highlight--.  My  method  i-  to 
give  a generous  exposure  with  flevelopment 
on  the  -hort  -ide  of  full,  sfopj)ing  the  latter 
the  instant  I see  the  fainte-t  -uggestion  of  high- 
light' on  the  back  of  plate  'double-eoated  ■. 
Note  the  illustration'.  “Oh.  BovI" — and  “The 


ture  of  the  .Tapanese  doll  on  tight-roj^e;  back- 
ground for  this  subject  being  l)iit  fourteen  inches 
from  roj)e.  1 hail  to  use  large  .slo|)  to  eliminate 
wrinkles  and  other  defects  in  background.  .VI- 
most  the  first  (|uestion  asked  me  on  seeing  the 
tight-ro])e  walker  is,  "How  did  she  sta\’  on  the 
roj)  ■?"  1 am  going  to  tell  you;  but  kee]>  it  a 

secret.  I made  use  of  a steel-rib  from  .a  iliseardeil 
umbrella,  through  background,  held  rigid  with 
staijles  through  a board  just  to  rear  of  back- 
ground. .'^imj)le.  isn't  it  ? See  the  great,  to'cering 
mountain  in  “While  the  Kettle  Boil'".  If  >-ou 
were  to  dig  into  this  mountain  yon  might  unearth 
a small  keg.  a few  news|)apers.  two  or  three 
gunny-saeks  and  a few  block'  of  vood.  the  wholo 
covered  with  a thin  surface  of  e.arlh  and  a few 
dabs  of  wood-a'lii  ' to  break  the  solid  tone.  On 
the  first  atteni])t  at  this  'tudy.  the  te))ee  was 
glaringly  white;  but  a little  toiieh  of  red  jiaint 
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at  tlie  top  with  a trace  lower  down  remedied  the 
difficulty;  little  things,  to  l>e  sure,  Imt  it  is  in  the 
little  things  where  lies  the  success  of  your  picture. 
Did  you  notice  the  little  srpiaw  sitting  on  the  log 
near  the  camp-fire?'  She  proved  to  be  one  of  my 
most  troublesome  sut)jects:  but  tlic  more  difficult 
the  problem,  the  greater  flic  increase  in  interest. 
?My  desire  was  to  have  tier  sitting,  but  she  refused 
absolutely,  as  her  limbs  were  not  flexible,  being 
made  only  to  stand.  This  jirtiblem  was  solved 
satisfactorily,  after  a little  jx-rjilexing  thouglit. 
by  lowering  the  subject  in  an  opening  cut  in 
platform — another  arlvantage  in  not  using  the 
kitchen-table — the  log-seat  was  cut  in  two,  an 
end  being  inserted  under  the  blanket  on  each  side 
of  the  stamling  figure. 

I do  not  recall  having  ever  exjiericnccd  an  hour 
of  such  keen  enjoyment  in  making  a still-life  as 
when  I composed  the  jiicture  entitlcfl  “Noc- 
turne’. Although  the  entire  jirocedurc  may 
appear  to  you  entirely  tix)  elaborate  and  fussy, 
from  an  experimental  ami  educational  stand- 
point it  was  intensely  interesting.  .\s  1 desired  the 
picture,  inchnling  the  mmui  in  it-  entirety  on 


the  negative,  J obtained  a small  box,  cutting 
an  oiicning  on  one  side  to  accommodate  a,  five  by 
seven  groundglass,  cut  out  the  form  of  the  moon 
on  a sheet  of  black  pa]>er,  jtasted  the  sheet  on 
groundglass,  i)ut  a twent>-fivc  watt  lamp  in  box, 
an<l  the  moon  had  risen.  After  arranging  com- 
])f)sition  to  include  the  moon,  all  window-sliades 
were  drawn  down,  and  an  exi)0sure  of  two  seconds 
at  T 4. .5  given  for  the  moon  only,  d'hen  1 re- 
7noved  the  box,  rc-focused  f>n  foreground  subject, 
lowered  curtains  to  within  one  foot  of  bottom-  - 
this  to  obtain  the  needed  front-and-side-light . 
Next,  for  the  moonlight  I uscfl  a two  hmiilred 
watt  lain])  in  uj)j)cr  eml  of  a three-foot  section  of 
stovc-])i])e  to  ])revcnt  s])reading  of  rays,  fasti-neil 
it  just  above  the  dark  background  in  line  with 
I)osition  of  moon  to  su})ject  and  gave  an  ex|)osure 
of  twelve  second'  at  F t..").  d h<'  large  sloj)  was 
iisefl  to  cmi)hasise  distance  of  hills  to  rear  of  sub- 
ject. Hill',  and  floor-covering  in  this  ea'C,  were 
made  of  a rouglilv  woven,  light-colored  wool- 
blanket.  d’lie  little  s(|uaw  in  this  ])ietur<'  was 
unfortunate  in  being  made  in  a sitting  j)0'ition 
only  without  feet,  'o  twas  neeessars  to  make  her 


a pair  of  liniljs  and  feet  from  a forked  branch  of 
our  family  apple-tree,  and  now  she  is  able  to  sit, 
stand  or  kneel.  She  now  shows  her  gratitude  by 
being  a most  accommodating  model. 

“x\n  Indian  Camjj”  was  made  in  our  backyard. 
The  range  of  snow-covered  mountains  hides  the 
ashes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
perfectly  good  coal  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  so 
for  this  reason  alone  it  should  l)e  a valuable  photo- 
graph. This  picture  was  made  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  below  zero.  Do  you  feel  the  cold.^ 
I can  assure  you,  you  would  have  felt  it  if  you 
had  composed  the  picture.  Personally,  for  cokl- 
weather  work  where  a shutter  has  a tendency  to 
freeze  np — especially  when  using  small  stops — 
I think  that  the  Ilex  shutter  is  a wonder  for  ac- 
curacy and  depenflability.  It  has  never  failed 


me,  regardless  of  the  size  of  stop  used,  when  the 
mercury  was  down  to  sixteen  below.  Although 
I have  had  a half  dozen  different  makes  of  lenses 
during  the  past  ten  years,  I consider  my  new 
Paragon  the  most  A ersatile  and  satisfying  of  all; 
for  when  I want  speed  I have  it,  and  you  can 
jinlge  for  yourselves  how  it  photographs  still-life 
subjects.  I thank  an  advertisement  in  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  for  my  possession.  I will  only 
add:  If  yon  enjoy  clean,  wholesome  fun,  I can 
assure  you  that  delightful  experiences  and  keen 
enjoyment  are  awaiting  you  if  you  will  take  a day 
off  and  “make  a raid”  on  some  novelty  or  toy- 
shop. You  will  lie  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  still- 
life  material  waiting  for  you.  In  comparison,  the 
tomb  of  old  Tutankhamen  in  Egypt  would  look 
barren  alongside  the  store. 


Something  New  in  Animal-Photography 
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nature-lovers  who  have  become 
lile  as  photographers  of  animal 
bird-life — particularly  Doctor 
ge  Shiras,  3d,  who  has  won 
'ved  fame  by  his  inventions 
to  obtain  flashlight-photographs  of  wild  things 
in  their  natural  state,  as  made  by  themselves — 
use  various  systems  to  ignite  the  flashlight  and 
make  the  exposure.  Most  workers  use  wires  or 
string,  with  bait  tied  to  one  end  of  the  string. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  this  way  of  getting  the 
jiicture  is  that,  if  the  animal  gnaws  the  string  or 
wire  in  two,  or  gets  tangled  up  in  it  at  some 
other  place  than  was  intended,  the  subject 
is  either  out  of  focus  when  the  picture  is  made 
or  out  of  it  entirely. 

To  eliminate  this  trouble,  and  to  make  pos- 
silile  the  obtaining  of  good  pictures  where  a 
string  or  wire-system  depending  ujion  a puH 
would  be  imjiractical.  the  writer  has  devised  an 
electrical  system  which  is  reliable,  cheap,  and 
can  be  concealeil  much  better  than  any  system 
he  has  tried. 

The  outfit  consists  of  as  many  ignitors  as 
needed,  a selenoid  to  work  the  shutter,  and 
switches  of  the  proper  shape.  Sometimes,  a 
rheostat  tliat  costs  about  a dollar — such  as  is  used 
with  amateur  radio-sets — is  used  better  to  regu- 
late the  current  from  the  liatteries. 

Figure  1 shows  the  ignitor  for  the  flashlight. 
It  is  siin])ly  a base  with  two  binding-posts  about 
an  inch  ajiart,  joined  by  a resistance-wire  winch 
must  be  of  a resistance  high  enough  to  heat  to 
the  firing-i)oint  rather  slowly,  to  give  the  selenoid- 


magnet  time  to  operate  the  shutter.  The  depres- 
sion between  the  binding-posts  is  for  the  flash- 
light powder.  x\s  many  ignitors  as  are  needed 
may  be  used  by  connecting  them  in  parallel  with 
the  first  one,  ami  adding  the  proper  number  of 
batteries  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  cur- 
rent to  operate  them. 

Figure  2 hardly  needs  an  explanation.  The 
selenoul  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  the  movable  soft-iron  core  fastened  to  the 
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shutter-trigger.  Of  course,  the  mounting  will 
vary  according  to  the  make  or  style  of  shutter, 
but  this  can  lie  solved  easily  liy  the  ingenuity  of 
the  experimenter. 

I use  a 3A  Folding  Brownie,  with  the  selenoid 
mounted  in  tlie  position  as  shown.  The  selenoid 


consists  of  three  layers  of  Xo.  IS  single  eotton- 
eovered  wire  wonnd  on  a ])aj)er-tnhe  M of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  core  is  of  soft  iron.  .)  1(> 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  inches  long.  The 
shntter  is  set  at  ‘'Bnlh."  I find  that  thes])ring 
in  the  shntter  is  strong  enough  to  raise  the  core 
and  close  the  shutter  as  soon  as  the  current  is 
hroken;  hut  some  shutters  ma\'  re(|uirc  a snpi)le- 
mentary  sjiring.  The  wiring-diagram  is  outlined 
in  Figure  "A"  is  the  ignitor;  “1V‘  the  sele- 


or  screwed  to  a tree,  for  l)irds  or  elimhiug  animals, 
d'he  bait  is  i>ut  on  the  j)oint  extending  horizon- 
tally. "IF"  is  designeil  to  he  used  on  the  ground 
and  concealed,  the  same  as  a ira]).  On  all 
stales,  a eoil-s])ring  uith  an  ailjust ing-screw  is 
used  to  ^•ar\•  the  pressure  necessary  t(j  suit  the 
|)rohahle  weight  of  the  bird  or  animal  the  set 
is  made  for.  Other  designs  may  he  refjuired  for 
special  sets. 

To  operate  the  outfit.  |)lace  the  camera.  I>at- 


noifl;  "f  " tl)c  batteries;  ""])  the  rheo>tat — if  one 
is  U'cd;  "TF"  is  the  switcli.  d'lic  dotted  linc» 
at  "F"  >lujw  where  the  additif)ual  ignitf)r-«  ma\ 
be  connertcfl;  or  they  may  be  connectctl  po>t 
for  po't  with  the  ignitor  at  "'.V'.  if  thi-.  arrange- 
ment is  liandier. 

Two  forni'  of  switches  are  -.lK)wn  in  Figure  t. 
i-  a fort7i  wliich  can  be  tlriveii  in  the  ground. 


teries.  ignitor  and  switch  where  uante<l.  Focus 
the  camera  on  the  switch.  I’lace  the  flashlight- 
powder  017  the  ignitor,  which  may  be  shelteri'd. 
'I'hen  set  the  shutter. 

The  unsuspecting  subject  alights  oi'  stejis  on 
the  switch,  closing  the  circuit;  this  opens  the 
shutter,  heats  the  wii-e  which  fires  the  [lowder. 
.Vs  soon  as  the  jiressure  is  removed  from  the 
>witcli — and  oiu'  may  be  sure  it  w ill  not  be  there 
long,  unless  the  animal  is  jiiiral.VM'd  with  fright 
the  current  is  broken  and  the  shiillcr  automati- 
cally clo.scs  itself,  d'liere  is  a dec])  fascination 
about  iiature-i)hologra|)hy.  a'  one  never  knoW'. 
until  the  negative  is  developed,  what  kind  oi 
story  it  will  tell  about  the  wild  life  of  fii'ld  and 
forest. 


I IIE  olijeet  of  the  piet  ure-ma  ker  i>  to  ex|)ri'-s. 
not  fact',  but  the  emotion-'  whieh  the'e  tact' 
arouse  in  him.  In  orrli  r to  be  alih'  to  do  thi-.  he 
luii't  imder'tand  the  lau'  of  eompo>it ion  ;iiiil 
jibo  tho'C  la«'  that  affect  the  il i^t rit )ii t ion  of 
light  and  'liadi-.  .Virmrn  H\M\io\n. 


‘THE  STHEAMLET  WINDING  THROUGH  THE  GLADE' 


WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


In  Search  of  the  Picturesque 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


Cflehnited  Doctor  Syntax  made 
ree  journeys:  In  Searcli  of  tlie 
:tures(|ne;  In  Search  of  Consola- 
n;  and  In  Searcli  of  a Wife;  hut 
is  willi  the  first  one  only  that  we, 
of  the  roving  photo-clan,  are  concerned.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  often  find  consolation  in  the 
perusal  of  onr  jiictnres;  hnt  I have  yet  to  hear 
of  a photogra])her  who  has  succeeded  in  "taking” 
unto  himself  a wife  hy  means  of  his  camera. 

When  the  good  Doctor  Syntax  started  off  on 
his  journey  in  search  of  the  jiicturesiiue,  mounfed 
upon  file  hack  of  his  much-loved  nag.  Grizzle, 
anil  with  saddle-hags  crammed  to  overflowing 
with  all  traveling-necessities,  if  he  had  only  had 
a Kodak  to  "tote”  along  with  the  rest  of  his  out- 
fit, we  might  have  had,  instead  of  his  jioetic 
descriptions,  a more  rcliahle  record  of  his  jonrney- 
ings.  As  it  is,  we  can  oidy  regret  that  he  did  not 
have  with  him  the  greatest  and  truest  medium  of 
pleasure  to  all  searchers  after  the  ])ictures(inc  — a 
eamera,  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  make  permanent 
tlie  results  of  his  jiilgrimage,  as  he  jiossesscd  all 
the  (|ualificat ions  of  an  artistic  ])hotogra])hcr,  a 
true  eye,  a clear  uudc'rstanding,  a sense  of  humor 
and  a coiipirehensiou  of  the  heautiful.  He 
must  have  had  all  these.  For  instauce; 


Coming  to  the  edge  of  a deserted  plain,  with 
nothing  in  sight  Imt  “a  jiack  of  asses”,  and  a 
"delapidated  guidepost”  concerning  which  he 
says, 

“.\nd  when  the  pleasing  shape  I spied, 

I pricked  my  steed  and  thither  hied; 

15ut  some  unheeding,  senseless  wight. 

Who  to  fair  learning  ow’d  a spite. 

Had  every  letter'd  mark  defac'd. 

Which  once  its  several  [lointers  graced. 

The  mangled  post  thus  long  had  stood. 

An  uninforming  piece  of  wood; 

Like  other  guides,  as  some  folks  say. 

Who  neither  lead,  nor  tell  the  way.” 

he  decided  to  wait  until  some  jiasser-hy  could 
direct  him  to  his  road  and  while  waiting,  so  that 
no  time  woidd  he  lost,  he  produced  his  ever- 
ready  sketch-hook  to  make  a drawing  of  the  post: 

“And  tho’  a flimsy  taste  may  flout  it. 

There's  something  picturesque  about  it; 

'Tis  rude  and  rough,  without  a gloss. 

And  is  well  covered  o'er  with  moss; 

And  I've  a right — (who  dares  deny  it.^) 

To  ])lace  yon  group  of  asses  by  it.” 

Proceeding  with  his  sketch,  and  nnconscionsly 
ado])ting  the  best  methods  of  tlie  modern  pic- 
torial school,  he  built  nj)  a ])ietnresque  gem,  piece 


by  j)iece.  “printing-in",  as  it  were,  tlie  missing 
details  of  the  eoni])osition: 

“I'll  make  this  flat  a shaggy  ridge, 

And  o'er  the  water  throw  a bridge; 

I’ll  do  as  other  sketchers  do — 

Put  anything  into  the  view; 

And  any  ol)ject  recollect. 

To  add  a grace  or  give  effect. 

Thus,  though  from  truth  I haply  err, 

The  scene  preserres  its  character.” 

And  tlien  he  adds  that  whieli  is  tlie  liall-mark. 
the  individual  distinetion  of  every  land,seai)e- 
])hotogra])her: 

“tAdiat  man  of  taste  my  right  will  dould, 

To  put  (his  in  or  leave  that  out.^“ 

It  is  the  this  and  the  flicif  of  the  picture  that 
makes  it  or  breaks  it.  Call  it  “snaj)''  judgment,  or 
deliberation  of  mental  “foens".  or  what  you  w ill  — 
the  ability  of  selection  and  elimination  sliows  the 
true  artist : 

“'Tis  more  than  right,  it  is  a duty. 

If  we  consider  landscape-beauty; 

He  ne'er  will  as  an  artist  shine. 

Who  copies  Nature  line  l>y  line; 

hoe'er  from  Nature  fakes  a view, 

Must  copy  and  improve  it  too. 

To  heighten  every  work  of  art, 

P'ancy  should  take  an  active  part;'’ 

-\nfl  then  he  com])leted  the  picture  by  saying: 

“Thus  I (which  few  I think  can  boast) 

Hare  made  a landscape  of  a post.” 


At  tliis  ])oint,  finding  tliat  wailing  was  without 
re.sult  (your  true  searclier  after  tlie  picturesque 
must  kee])  ever  on  the  mo\'e): 

“Grizzle  again  he  soon  lie.strode, 

.\nd  wav'd  his  whij)  and  off  he  rode.” 

“And  off  lie  rode". — to  pass  through  a long  series 
of  "j)ietnres(|ue  " ad\entnrcs  through  which  it 
will  more  than  jiay  every  enter])rising  pliolo- 
gra]dier  to  aeeomiiany  him. 

Doctor  Syntax  is  an  old  book,  dating  way  back 
to  177d.  when  such  slogans  as  “Picture  Ahead'’ 
and  ’‘Kodak  as  Yon  Go.”  were  unknown  and 
unthought  of;  but  no  one  will  deny,  after  reading 
it.  that  it  eontains  all  that  goes  toward  the 
making  of  a hnished  jjietorial  artist.  Get  a C()])>' 
and  study  if.  and  \ou  w ill.  if  you  have  in  you  the 
true  ajiiireeiativeness  of  everything  that  is  lieaii- 
tiful  in  Nature,  agree  with  the  good  Doctor  when 
he  exclaims: 

“I  cannot,  while  I Nature  view. 

Clothed  in  her  robe  of  verdant  hue. 

Or  when  the  changeful  veil  is  thrown. 

Of  Summer's  gold  or  Autumn's  brown. 

Or  midst  the  scenes  of  .snow  and  frost, 

When  her  gay  coloring  is  lo.st; 

I cannot  but  the  Power  admire 
That  gives  such  charms  to  her  attire;” 

and  while  agreeing — give  heart-felt  thanks  to  the 
medium  which  makes  it  jiossiblc  for  you  to 
jierjictuate  in  iiictiire  form  the  results  of  your 
])ictiircs(|iie  joiirneyings. 


The  Importance  of  Thorough  Fixing 


a way  it  is  a very  good  thing  to 
unable  to  tell  when  a jirint  is 
fixerl  by  looking  at  it.  We  are 
more  likely  then  to  be  sure  that 
fixing  is  thorough,  says  Studio- 
Light.  ,\  prf>perly  flevelojied.  fixed  and  washed 
Jirint  is  as  permanent  as  jiajier.  gelatine  and 
silver  can  make  it.  P>ut  if  a jiermanent  silver- 
image  has  not  been  created  because  of  imjirojier 
manipulation,  or  if  chemical'  that  should  create 
the  permanent  image  have  not  been  entireiy 
eliininatf>rl  from  the  gelatine  after  they  have  jier- 
fornied  their  fluty,  various  changes  may  occur 
to  the  image  anrl  these  ma\'  jiartly  fle>troy  if. 

When  a print  has  been  exjifisefl  aufl  flevelojied 
there  is  usually  just  abfiut  a'  much  nnexjio'c<| 
silver  remaining  in  the  jirinf  as  you  see  in  the 
fleveloped  image.  .\ml  it  i>  just  a>  imjiortani 
to  get  this  silver  out  a-  it  i>  to  keep  the  silver 
image  in.  To  eliminate  all  of  the  unexjio'cd  ami 


undevelojied  silver  and  leave  only  the  jiermanent 
image,  the  jirinl  is  fixed.  Fixing  i.s  nothing  more 
than  the  dissohing  of  the  silver-bromide,  which 
is  still  scnsiti\-c  to  liglit.  and  removing  it  fifim 
the  gelatine.  1 he  fixing-agcnl  may  be  said  to 
flrive  the  siher  tint  fif  the  gelatine. 

Soflium  hyiiosnljihitc,  cfimmonly  callcfl  hyjio 
i.s  one  fif  the  \’cry  few  chemicals  which  will  dis- 
solve silvcr-liromidc.  AVhen  a jirinl  is  jihiccd  in 
a freshl.x'  m;idc  fixing-bath  the  hxjio  combines 
with  the  bromide  of  '-ilver.  forniitig  siher  thiosiil- 
jihate.  In  the  first  stages  of  its  formation  ihi- 
Cfimjiouiul  i>  insoluble.  So  long  a>  there  is  an 
excess  of  h\[)o,  howexer.  the  conijiound  cluingc' 
tfi  a soluble  one  ami  i^  exjielled  frfiin  the  gelatine 
into  the  tixing-solutifin.  'I'lie  imjiortaiice  of 
getting  this  silxer  out  of  the  jirinl  shouhl  not  be 
umlere'tiniateil.  l>romiile  fif  silxer  i'  md  onix 
in  the  jilaef'  xxhere  xxe  '(■(■  no  image,  but  it  i' 
exen  umler  ami  all  about  the  'ilxer-graiii'  xxhicli 


WAITING  FOR  THE  TRAIN 


DR.  J.  B.  PARDOE 


form  file  image  and  must  lie  eliminated  to  ensure 
a jiermanent  picture. 

The  fixing  danger  lies  in  the  use  of  an  exhausted 
fixing-hath — one  which  has  heen  used  for  too 
many  prints  and  which  is  not  strong  enough  in 
hypo  to  form  the  soluble  silver-salt.  Wlien  the 
fixing-hath  is  used  for  too  many  jirints  and  the 
hypo  becomes  exhausted,  the  iirint  does  not  fix. 
^^’hen  a large  number  of  prints  are  fixed  at  one 
time  and  are  not  constantly  sejiarated,  those 
that  mat  together  are  not  sufficiently  acted  upon 
by  the  hyj)o  to  form  soluble  silver  and  the  jirint 
doesn't  fix.  iVnd  if  this  silver  is  not  dissolved 
out  of  the  print  in  the  fixing-bath,  no  amount  of 
washing  will  remove  it. 

Later  on,  when  the  prints  are  beyond  recall, 
this  silver-thiosul])hate  is  dccom])oscil  b\-  the 
action  of  air  and  light  and  the  ])rints  turn  yellow  . 
The  silver-image  itself  is  affected  by  the  decom- 
])osed  silver  all  about  it  and  the  ])rint  is  said  to 
have  faded  because  it  has  changed  to  a disagree- 
able yellow'  color. 


d’he  safe  way  to  fix  prints  is  to  handle  them 
over  thoroughly  in  a fresh  liath,  allowing  one 
gallon  of  solution  for  each  gross  of  8 x 10  or  10  x 12 
prints  or  their  e(|uivalent.  To  fix  prints  in  large 
cpiantities  it  is  safer  to  u.se  two  fixing-baths, 
d'he  first  bath  may  be  one  tliat  has  been  used,  but 
is  not  exhausted.  The  second  bath  should  be  a 
fresh  one.  The  prints  may  remain  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  each  bath.  When  you  know'  you  have 
put  the  limit  of  prints  through  the  first  bath, 
throw'  it  aw'ay.  The  second  liath  takes  its  place 
and  a fresh  bath  is  made  up  for  the  second  fixing. 

There  are  other  dangers  of  fixing  jirints  in  an 
exhausted  bath.  Such  a bath  is  saturated  with 
silver  and  the  jirint  will  carry  some  of  this  silver 
into  the  wash- water.  If  not  thoroughly  washed, 
the  silver  will  remain  in  the  ju  int,  change  to  silver 
sidiihide  and  apjiear  as  stains.  There  should  be 
no  need  of  washing  silver-compounds  out  of 
either  a iirint  or  a negative.  If  the  fixing  has 
been  thorough  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  wash 
Old  the  hypo,  which  is  a very  simple  matter. 


Three  Pictures  in  a Book 


SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


AR  hack  ill  the  miracle  days,  ivhen 
I was  a hoy  and  life  for  me  was  one 
sireat  ailvcntnre:  m hen  the  Siiring 
.greeted  m.v  sensitive  nostrils  as  it 
never  can  again  and  the  ilank 
earth  and  fallen  hnnes  of  Fall  wrought  sweet 
melanchol.^•  in  the  vagueness  of  my  vouthful  soul. 
I chanced  ujion  an  old  attic.  In  fact.  I stole  my 
way  from  the  parts  of  the  house  we  had  rented 
and  hy  a little  staircase,  hidden  hehind  a cup- 
hoard-door  climlicd  to  a must.v  fair.v-land.  J'hat 
house  which  has  no  age.  no  traditions,  no  attic, 
has  no  soul.  It  is  a roof  overhead  to  kecji  away 
the  rain,  a jilace  to  cat  and  slceji.  A dwelling- 
place  with  stalls  and  mangers — not  a home. 
How  man.v  homes  are  left  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land.'  There,  close  to  the 
rafters,  were  ])iles  of  old  and  variouslv  disabled 
furniture,  cases,  trunks,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
in  man.v  of  the  uprights  of  raw.  rough  timber 
were  ilriven  nails  from  which  hung  faded  and  torn 
reticules  and  home-sewed  hags  filled  with  once- 
upon-a-time  trinkets  and  treasured  mementos. 
Of  whom,  of  what — how  shall  I sa.v?  'I'hc  names 
were  strange  to  me.  The  things  themselves  hut 
rtihhish.  Bo.vish  ])atience  diil  not  extend  to 
committing  the  sacrilege  of  reading  letters,  hut 
ah  I the  charm  of  seeking,  of  rummaging. 

Of  all  the  things  I found  and  saw  there  onlv 
an  old  photograj)h  album  sta.vs  vividl.v  in  mv 
mcmor.v.  It  was  thick  anrl  gorgeouslv  tooled  in 
leather.  Bits  of  gold-leaf  still  remained  to  tell 
of  er.'twhile  s])lendor  and  the  hasp  that  held  the 
covers  shut  must  have  been  rich  in  its  da.v.  I 
tfK)k  it  to  a corner  near  the  high  and  narrow 
windows,  ver.s'  like  traii'oms  over  doors,  through 
which,  for  all  the  murkiness  on  the  glass  and  the 
elose-wovc7i  texture  of  eol)wehs.  the  sun  filtered, 
warmly  hut  rather  wan.  There  wa>  a smell  of 
flr.v  dust  ami  a faint  reerudeseenee  oi  life  in  the 
herbs  festemned  <m  strings  frf)in  the  slieerv 
beams.  In  that  ee)rner  I threw  myself  heeel- 
le"  of  the  ruin  of  m.s-  neat  eh)thes — on  the  Hoor 
and  turne-fl  the  pages. 

I nlike  I7ie»st  alhi7m'.  the  keeja-r  of  this  o7ie  had 
gathere-fl  a77te)t.'raphs  071  the  leasc'  inste;7il  of  the 
backs  of  the  portrait'.  .\ne|  here  is  077c;  “Ma7ua 
and  Willia777  i77  his  second  vear".  .\  soft-fae;et| 
wo7uan  with  tender  e.ve'  bi7t  a verv  j)roud  bear- 
ing. .\nel.  nati7rallv  -o.  I-  -he  not  holdi77g  her 
first-be^rn  ma77-ehild  i7i  her  ar777'  for  all  the  worki 
to  see?  Rather  a j)i7n,v  child,  but  'f)777c  of  the 
mother  showing  through  an  u7ifor7ned  face.  .V 
few  pages  fi7rther.  ‘‘Ma  777  a and  Willia  777  i?7  his 


fiftee7ith  .vear”.  Onlv  thirteen  .vears  latei',  but 
S7ieh  a sweetly-aged  woma  77  7 iow,  anil  in  777ourn- 
ing.  So77iehow  7iot  the  glooi77.\-  look  of  a fresh 
bereavement,  but  777cllowed — less  ])oi.gnaid,  7nore 
real.  .\nd  Willia777  sits  with  his  hands  on  his 
kmees  and  looks  ever.v  inch  the  diet;itorial. 
i7nj7orta7it.  relialile,  sur\  iving  777ale,  while  Maiiia 
st:77ids  with  lier  ha7id  071  his  shoulder  as  no  doubt 
she  stood  when  Willi;im's  father  and  she  lunl  their 
bridal  picture  77iade. 

Over  the  .vears,  froi7i  the  tinie  aiid  the  ])laee 
whc77  I saw  these  jiietured  epics  to  m.\-  n ature 
77  0W,  conies  the  pale,  sifted  sun,  the  must.v  tV;i- 
grance,  the  ])ulsating  sileiiee  of  that  attic.  M.\- 
heart  was  ])cculiarl.\'  wru7i  r at  that  time,  but  I 
did  not  understand.  I di\ined.  sensed,  what 
.^■ou  will;  but  how  could  I have  understood  what 
these  twain  7neant  to  one  another,  what  this  liov 
meant  to  this  woina7i?  But  1 understand  7iow. 
My  own  7iiother  did  not  live  to  know  tluit  such 
understanding  ca7ne  to  me;  but  she  left  7iie  the 
heritage  of  her  7nemorv  a7id  ;ill  the  things  she 
siiid  to  me  :ind  ilid  for  me,  which  meant  so  little 
at  their  ti7ue  and  which  i7ie;in  so  much  7iow.  How 
well  I understa7id!  Were  I.  le;ist  worthv  of  such 
])ri\ilege,  to  talk  to  a lioy  who  has  his  77iother 
still  with  him,  I should  sa.\'  that  he  need  but  know 
two  things  iind  to  keep  but  thi'se  two  i7i  his  mind 
through  the  heedless7iess  of  .vouth.  That  the 
7uerest,  Iciist  eo7isequential  thing  a 77iother  sa.vs 
to  her  boy  w ill  come  liaek  to  him  w hen  his  .vears 
have  mellowed  him  ;ind  I7ia<le  him  human,  and 
will  sound  in  his  mind's  (xir  like  trumpeted 
projihecies,  or  like  heavenly  music  sung  by  an 
ii7igel.  .\giiiu  -that  the  least  lm|)ortanl  thing  he 
eai7  do  to  jilease  or  sadden  her,  will  rem.ain  with 
Iu7n  to  his  last  da.v,  to  sweeten  or  embitter  all  his 
dearest  7iie  7 ories. 

Life  on  eartli  cannot  be  the  end  of  us.  Such 
fi7tilit.v  is  ineoneeiviiblc.  To  come  into  existence, 
cause  trouble  and  care  and  .)o.\'.  to  strive,  to  fail  or 
to  achieve  and  tlien  to  end  I It  were  sacrilege  to 
think  .'O.  Mother  gone  ahead  w;dts  jii't  out'ide 
the  door  and  but  there  was  ,'inother  ]nelure  to 
that  set. 


Li  t me  stop  a momi-nt  and  eollei  t m\  'clf.  There 
wa'  that  other  picture.  bearded  .^■onng  man  in 
a blue  uniform,  with  |)iereing  eyi  '.  and  e|)anlel' 
a7id  that  peculiar  \iznred  cap  the  < ivil  Mar 
])i  riod  knew  'O  well.  ( )ii  the  bordered  page  i- 
written  in  a trenmloU'  hand.  ■AVilliam  a-  I -aw 
him  hi't.  My  boy”. 


THE  PATHWAY 
ANONYMOUS 


The  systems  in  the  heavens  roll  majestically, 
the  summer-hreczes  on  this  earth  blow  soft. 
The  whirling  planet  hurtles  over  space.  The 
butterfly  is  wafted  on  a breath  of  air.  .V  year  is 
but  a day.  a day  eternity.  All  is  as  one,  and  dif- 
ferences exist  only  within  the  minds  of  men. 


]?ut  this,  this  part  of  God  Who  made  the  uui\  erse 
abides  within  the  human  soul.  “He  that  loveth 
not.  knoweth  not  God;  for  (»od  is  Love.’’  (ireat 
Love,  true  Love.  .Vml  never  shall  its  godliness 
l)e  known  so  well  as  when  a gentle  mother  s])eaks. 
in  ])ritle  of  present,  or  in  grief:  “My  Boy”. 


Happy’s  Way,  or  How  Photography  Solved  the  Problem 

BERTHA  CLARK 


T the  early  age  of  six  months. 
"Ha])iiy"  O'Conner  won  her  nick- 
name. Few,  indeed,  ever  knew 
that  she  was  christened  j)lain 
"Xaney".  AMien  other  babies 
would  have  wept  to  be  taken  uj)  or  fed.  she  gave 
a tremulous,  but  happy,  smile  ami  eagerly  wiggled 
her  small  anatomy.  Fiven  people  who  assured 
you  they  “just  hated  babies”,  could  never  resist 
Happy.  The  same  smile  protected  her  from  the 
teacher's  wrath  when  love  of  fun  led  her  into 
forbidden  paths  at  school. 

.\  few  years  later  a lover  found  her  joy  in  living 
to  be  contagious  and  irresistible.  Happy  married 
him  in  spite  of  warnings  as  to  his  weak  lungs. 
She  announcefl  to  ol)jectors  that  she  woukl  l)e 
too  hajipy  for  words,  just  taking  care  of  him. 
The  same  smile  cheered  their  five  years  together. 
FAen  after  Tom  Richards'  death,  the  habit  of 
ha])piness  was  so  strong  that  it  persisted.  She 
found  lierself  glad  for  her  memories  and  glad 
for  Ids  release  from  pain. 

Tom  and  Hap|)y  jiossesscfl  many  friends;  but 
to  one  and  all  she  said,  after  the  simple  funeral 
was  over.  T must  be  alone  to  rest.  Leave  me 
until  I am  able  tf)  come  to  yf)u.”  Her  tremulous 
smile  was  rather  heartbreaking  to  behohl.  Hai)i).v 
was  young  and  strr)iig  and  sooner  than  anyone 
expect efl.  she  felt  like  j)lanning  her  future,  k irst. 
she  conferred  with  herself,  and  a heart-to-heart 
talk  it  was.  “Hajjpy.”  she  remarkefl.  “Tom's 
pension  is  gone.  I he  last  exi)enses  took  half  of 
the  insurance-money.  We  must  do  something. 
My  friends  must  advise.  I will  begin  with 
Tom's  Tncle  .''andy  and  my  .\unt  Nellie.  I will 
enfl  with  my  scrub-woman  ami  Tom's  offiee-brw. 
They  are  dear  souls,  every  one;  but  when  1 tabu- 
late their  advice  I think  I can  smile  again.  Trjin 
will  V>e  plea.serl  if  I do  smile,  for  I rememfier  that 
he  threatened  tr>  haunt  me  if  I nnre  a sad  face 
after  he  went.” 

.\  week  later  -he  sat  meditating  117)011  tlie  ff)l- 
lowing  nuegets  of  wi-flom.  T nc-le  Sandy  growled 
sympathetically  that  she  had  best  “advertise 
anrl  watch  the  ‘female  helj)  wanted'  column'’. 


.Ml  that  matcrialiseil  from  that  effort  was  an 
oj)]iortunity  to  be  a companion  and  caretaker  to 
an  old  woman  who  wore  a wig,  disliked  open 
windows  and  hot  baths,  talked  pcr|)ctually  about 
“when  he  was  alive  ",  and  wished  her  to  work 
for  her  board.  .Vunt  Nellie  fell  117)011  her  neck 
anil  wept  liitterly  saying,  “Why,  oh  why.  did  \’oii 
ever  marry  that  sickly  fellow',  to  be  left  like  this! 
AVhat  can  you  flo?”  One  of  her  rare  rages  came 
upon  Hap7iy.  as  she  answered,  “I  would  not  have 
missed  my  five  years  with  Tom  to  marry  a Rocke- 
feller.” One  of  Tom's  friends  begged  her  to 
accei)t  a small  ])ension  from  his  abundant  means. 
.Vnothcr  said.  “Teach,  of  course,”  but  Hapi).v  felt 
unfit  for  that.  Cousin  .\rthiir  said,  “Be  a tcle- 
7)hone  girl.”  Hai)])y  said,  “Too  confining.”  'Flie 
officc-boy  said  to  kcc])  7ioiiltry  and  the  office- 
woman  said  it  paid  to  kcej)  Ixh's.  A romantic 
little  girl,  to  whom  Hai)p>-  had  been  very  kind, 
said  shyly,  “Oh.  you'd  make  a pi>rfectly  elegant 
clairvoyant.” 

Dee])  under  the  avalanche  of  suggestions,  a 
little  scene  in  an  office-building  she  visited  stuck 
to  her  memory  like  a burr.  Was  it  a “hunch"? 
.She  did  not  feel  sure.  .Vs  she  had  stood  waiting 
for  an  elevator,  she  had  seen  a big.  enthusiastic, 
young-old  man.  He  was  the  center  of  a crowd 
of  yf)iing  officc-em])loyees.  d'hey  were  all  think- 
ing of  a recent  outing,  and  l)its  of  their  couversa- 
tioii  floated  back  to  where  she  stood. 

“I  took  three  t welvc-cxjiosiire  films.  " 

“We  don’t  know  what  ilid  ail  the  camera.  " 
“How  do  you  time  for  an  inside  ])icturc.^'’ 
“The  light  was  too  strong.” 

“1  wish  someone  would  tell  me  what  a flat 
negative  is.” 

“Wli>-  do  you  sii|)i)ose  mine  blurred  so.'" 

“I  wisli  someone  would  do  my  films  that  can 
tell  me  wliat  ails  the  blamed  things.'’ 

“V  es,  somef)Tie  fiere  in  this  Imilding." 

“Aw,  no  one  would  l)other.  ’ 

“I’d  love  to  develoj)  my  ow  11.  " 

Rcniemf)ering  all  these  scrap'  of  talk.  ll.ip|)\ 
arose,  saying  to  herself,  firmly,  ' I'm  going  to  tr.\- 
it.  if  I can  find  tliat  young-old  man.  He'll  tell 


WHEN  THE  SUN  GOES  DOWN 


GEORGE  BOLIN 


wliat  I need  to  know."  Tlie  next  nioming, 
y,  slie  was  in  the  great  linnian  heeliive  wliere 
had  stood  listening  to  kodak-talk  tlie  day 
)i-e.  Slie  stayed  near  tlie  elevator  and  waited 
ently.  The  yonng-old  man  came  in  Inir- 
ly.  She  slipped  into  the  elevator  after  him. 
He  entered  Spalding  and  S])alding’s  advertising 
concern,  on  the  nineteenth  door. 

"That's  L.  R.  Smith,  isn't  it?"  Hapjiy  saiil  to 
the  disjienser  of  information,  iiointing  to  the  man 
she  had  shadowed. 

“Naw!  1 should  say  not,"  said  the  informa- 
tion man  carelessly.  "That's  Jim  .Johnston,  a real- 
estate  man  who  has  desk-room  here — great  kodak 
Ian  too — all  the  amateurs  trail  him," 

Happy's  heart  fairly  turned  over.  Dared  she 
do  it?  Dared  she? 

A moment  later  she  stood  demurely  before  i\Ir. 
Johnston,  “Would  you  mind  looking  at  this 
kodak  book.  Mr.  Johnston?  It's  all  my  own  work 
and  the\’  sa>-  you  are  a good  eritic." 

"Surel.w  I'd  like  to,''  he  res])onded  good- 
humoredly.  He  looked  in  silence  through  the 
little  book.  It  was  the  silent,  beantifu!  record 
of  the  year  in  the  o]X‘n  when  Tom  Richards  was 
IrN-iug  to  get  well.  How  the  camera-work,  the 
develojiiug  and  ])rintiug  had  helped  to  make 
them  forget!  Rerha])s.  Hajiiii’s  face  and  her 
simjile  widow's  mourning  made  him  understand. 
Finally,  he  .said,  <|uietly.  "Such  artistic,  little 
things  I never  saw,  and  the  tcchni<[ue  of  finishing 
is  sim])l\'  perrect.  .\iid  .\'on  loveil  to  ilo  it." 


A few  low  sentences  from  Happy,  then  he 
exclaimed,  "Do  I think  you  could  make  a living 
doing  such  work  for  our  young  amateurs?  Well, 
I should  say  so.  " 

Mr.  Johnston  ro.se  excitedly,  “Just  you  come 
with  me,  Mrs.  Richards."  He  led  her  to  the 
olhee  of  the  building,  where  sat  the  man  in 
charge  of  renting. 

"Is  that  little  den  Refer  vacated,  rented  yet?” 
asked  Hajipy's  new  friend. 

"No,  too  small.  No  one  wants  it,”  said  the 
agent. 

"Here's  a lady  who  wants  it,  if  she  can  get  it 
at  a reasonable  price.  She's  an  expert  at  printing 
and  develoiiing  kodak-films.  She  will  give  lessons 
in  it  anil  advise  our  young  folks.  Greatest  thing 
in  the  world — photography!"  he  ejaculated. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Johnston  shyly,  adding,  "You 
see  when  Tom  was  ill,  we  used  to  spend  all  of  our 
lime  at  it.  I learned  to  do  our  own  finishing 
because  he  likeil  me  to.” 

"And  a mighty  fine  thing  yon  did,"  added  the 
young-old  man.  “You'll  soon  be  making  a good 
living  at  it.  Mark  my  words." 


A week  later  the  newly  leased  room  bore  the 
sign,  "Kodak  Studio.”  A month  later,  a few 
])at rolls  had  begun  to  come  in  regularly  after 
their  week-end  trips. 

Happy'  s uniform  and  gennine  interest  in  their 
liictiires  and  her  willing  exjilanations  of  scratches, 
blurs,  and  other  blemishes,  kept  every  patron  she 


got;  hut  tlio  growtii  of  the  husincss  was  slow. 
She  miglit  liave  given  uj)  lier  venture  liad  it  not 
heen  for  Mr.  .lohnston. 

During  tlie  second  year  slie  found  lierself  mak- 
ing her  living  from  it. 

Once,  the  real-estate  man  offered  a ]irize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  views  of  some 
houses  he  had  listeil  for  sale.  He  suggested  a 
kodak  class  to  meet  for  country-trips  each  week- 
end— heginners  one  week  and  advanced  the  next. 
Hut  his  helj)fulness  was  so  unobtrusive  that 
Ha])]).v,  herself,  scarcely  realised  the  cause  of 
her  modest  jirosperity. 

( )ne  evening  he  overtook  her  on  her  way  to 
the  "I/'  station.  With  grave  courtesy  he  began 
to  s])cak  to  lier  of  other  things  than  pictures  ami 
business. 

“Mrs.  Richards.  " he  said,  “will  you  honor  me 
by  becoming  my  guest  all  day  tomorrow.^” 

“Let  me  see."  she  rei)lied.  thoughtfully.  “Tliis 
is  Wednesday.  No  new  films  will  be  in.  I do 
need  the  day  off.  Thank  you,  I aeec])t;  " and 
Ha])py  hail  not  forgotten  how  to  smile. 

“We  will  leave  your  home  at  !).4.5  a.m..“  an- 
nounced the  7uan.  “for  I have  a full  day  ])lanned.'’ 

“I  am  so  filled  with  curiosity  that  I shall 
worry  if  you  are  a minute  later  than 
said  Happy. 

During  the  night  Happy's  thoughts  ])layed 
hide-and-go-seek  over  what  had  happened.  Her 
7uind  we7it  back  to  Tom.  Would  Toiii  care)' 
How  she  wished  she  knew  I Towards  7norning 
she  fell  aslee])  a7id  drea  777ed  of  hii77.  He  seemed 
to  s77iile  understa7idi77gly  i77  the  old  way  as  he 
sai  l.  “Oi7r  past  is  oi7rs.  Do  7iot  fear.  I shall 
be  happy  if  yoi7  are." 

Partly  l)eeat7se  of  her  eo7777non  sense  aiid  jiartly 
beeai7se  the  dreau7  n7ca77t  so  7ni7eh.  IIi7])i)>  laid 
away  her  five  years  with  Tf)77i  i7i  her  heart  a7id 
tiirned  the  kev.  As  To7n  said,  it  would  alwavs 
be  hers. 

Therefore,  there  was  not  even  tlie  suggest io7i 
of  a elo77il  071  her  sU77iiy  face  as  she  met  the  kind 
friend  who  had  'O  patiently  a7id  understai7dii7gl\- 
helped  her  to  will  a jilace  of  her  own  among  the 
workers  of  that  great  office-building. 

"What  are  all  tho'C  plans  that  are  to  fill  this 
holiday.'"  Hapjiy  inijuired  lightly. 

Fir't.  T 'hall  'how  you  my  dearc't  [lo'session." 
he  'aid.  “Then  I 'hall  'how  you  what  I have 
mo't  of.  Then  we  'hall  do  what  I like  be't  to  ilo. 
and  wind  up  the  day  by  doing  what  you  like  be't 
to  do.” 

■ I alwa.V'  did  like  enigma'."  she  answered 
cheerfully. 

rtieir  ear  glided  along  the  boulevards  until  it 
reached  a f|uieter  jiart  of  the  city.  They  stojipeil 
at  a hos()ital  marked  ".Martha  Taylor  Meinorial". 


There  the  young-old  man  appeai’ed  to  be  vei-y 
well  known.  .Vs  he  led  his  eom])anion  past  the 
head  nurse,  that  in7])o.sing  lady  smiled  ;is  ;it 
welcome  gue.sts.  Through  the  beautifidly  kept 
corridors  the\-  jiassed.  Everywhere  the  young- 
old  m;m  receiled  nods  of  recognition  and 
])leased  greetings. 

Finall.i',  they  reached  the  ehildren's  playroom. 
•Vs  they  entei’ed.  a beautifid.  golden-haii-ed  little 
girl  raisc'd  her  head  from  motherly  duties  to  her 
doll.  Listening  intently,  she  cried,  a world  of 
joy  in  her  voice.  “It's  my  Daddy!"  and  I'au 
toward  them. 

.Vs  they  gi-eeted  each  other  tenderly,  Ha|>py 
noticed  that  the  beautiful  eyes  we7-e  fixed  aud 
sighf  less. 

“Now  dearest  Esther.''  her  father  was  sayi77g, 
“here  is  the  lovely,  ha]>i)y  lady  that  itiakes  pic- 
tures and  loves  everyo7ic." 

“IMay  I .see  you?"  asked  Esther. 

“Indeed,  yes."  saiil  Ha])])!-,  .so  vei-y  tenderly 
that  the  little  girl  climbed  fearle.ssly  into  her  lap, 
touehing  with  her  scci7ig  fingers  the  elo(|uent 
face. 

“I  love  her.  i)a])a."  .said  Esther,  “1  want  her. 
too. 

“We  always  want  the  sa  777e  [)enple.  don't  we, 
baby?"  said  her  father.  “Would  you  like  to  go 
with  17S  out  to  Lanefield?" 

“Oh.  where  all  our  77ew  l)7i7igalows  are  ii7id  to 
see  the  77!(‘est  one  of  all.  where  j77st  i7iaybe.  the 
hajipy  lady  will  live  with  i7s?  Oh  yes,  di7dd,\-, 
let's  go  right  away.  " 

Hai)|)y  was  rather  sikmt  durii7g  the  drive  to 
Lanefield  where  what  !Mr.  .Ii7u  .lolmsion  “had 
77iost  of".  i7iust  be  bu77galow.s,  so  she  decided 
rather  .sailly. 

.Vt  “the  nicest  one  of  all",  as  Esther  described 
it,  they  had  lunch  ion  and  looked  idioul  the 
be.iufifully  furnished  jilace. 

“This  is  what  I like  best,  being  here  with  just 
>()U  and  Esther."  ('xi)lained  tlie  young-old  man. 
“Hut  1 promised  to  do  what  you  like  hot  for  the 
rc'l  of  I he  da.v." 

“VVliat  I woiihl  like  best  is  to  stay  right  here 
with  jii>t  Mill  and  E'ther  for  dinner.  " resjioiideil 
Happy. 

".Vnd  then  for  always  and  e\ cr  more,  a men ;" 
whi'iiered  the  young-rild  man  m Happy's  ear, 
"plea'C.  oh  |)leasel" 

“.Vnd  then,  for  always."  eehoed  Happy. 

m 

I AM  eager  to  h'lve  every  owner  of  a camera 
m.-ike  a 'Ueec'S  o;'  jihotogra phy ; and  the  one 
way  to  bring  thi'  about  is  b\-  eueoiiraging  each 
eameri't.  to  do  hi'  very  bc't,  f/b/Y/i/.v.  \ II  Pi. 
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Trimming  the  Photographic  Print 

T(^  trim  or  not  to  trim,  tliat  is  the  question! 

Vet.  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  most  ]>ictorial 
prints  liave  been  benefiteil  by  trimming.  In 
examining  a pliotograpliic  print,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  wliether  tlie  ha])j)v  a<ljiist- 
ment  of  parts,  or  tlie  pictorial  com])osition.  is 
the  result  of  intelligent  application  of  the  rules 
of  art  or  an  impulsive  snapshot  improved  l>y 
judicious  trimming.  This  presents  to  the  mind 
the  suggestion  of  an  important,  but  i)ossibly 
neglected  subject — the  trimming  of  the  photo- 
graphic print.  .V  cleverly  abbreviated  j)rint 
rarely  shows  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  pic- 
torial surgery.  It  conveys  to  the  l)ehf)lder  no 
suggestion  whether  it  represents  the  original 
negative  in  its  entirety — save.  perhaj)s,  a narrow 
strip  removed  from  either  side — or  wliether  only 
a section  of  the  initial  result  has  been  utilised. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  the  discriminating 
worker  should  study  carefully  the  result  of  the 
initial  exposure  with  a view  to  imjiroving  it. 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  print,  as  a whole,  or  if 
it  falls  short  of  interest,  unity  or  balance,  he 
may  find  a pleasing  bit  in  the  ensemble  which 
he  can  separate  from  the  surrounding  mass  of 
uninteresting  detail.  All  is  well,  if  this  discovered 
gem  should  happen  to  be,  actually-  or  even 
approximately,  the  area  which  contains  what  is 
known  in  linear  perspective  as  the  center  of 
vision  or  point  of  sight;  or,  in  jihotographic 
parlance,  that  point  in  the  view  which  is  directly 
opposite  the  lens  or  eye  f>f  the  camera,  and  on  a 
line  parallel  with  its  axis,  at  whatever  height 
from  the  ground  the  camera  may  be  held  or 
placed.  It  is  only  when  the  print  has  been 
trimmcfl  so  that  the  center  of  vision  has  been 
raisfsl  or  lowered  to  an  inorflinate  degree,  that 
the  result  looks  unnatural. 

If,  for  instance,  the  original  negative  j)ictures 
an  example  of  iq)hill  per'pective — a gradually 
rising  hill  culminating  in  a j)icturesf|ue  grouf)  of 
buildings,  and  the  sky-line  being  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  the  center  of  vi>ioti  will  be 
in  about  the  mifldle  of  the  j)icturc.  I'lie  worker, 
dissatisfied  with  his  pictorial  effort.  a>  a whole, 
now  proceeds  tf>  im])rove  it  by  trimming.  He 
decides  to  dispen-e  with  the  great  ^tretcho  of 
foregrmmd  anrl  middle  di-tance.  and  trims 
away  until  mdy  the  uppermo't  horizontal 


section  is  left.  He  has  renujved  - unconsciously, 
perhai)s — the  part  which  contained  the  ci'iiter 
of  vision,  and  offers  a distorted  fragment  to  the 
critical  beholder,  who,  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  perspective,  soon  discovers  the  hand  of  the 
unsophisticated  worker.  Or,  if  the  section  that 
is  to  be  rescued  is  remote  from  the  center  of 
interest  and  forms  jiart  of  a picture  in  which 
buildings  predominate,  it  ha<l  better  be  ignored; 
for  as  an  independent  ])icture  it  could  not  sur- 
vive on  account  of  the  changed  and  false  ])er- 
spective.  In  a landscajje,  however,  when*  there 
are  no  prominent  architectural  lines,  the  con- 
setiuences  of  ntilising  for  ])ictorial  ])ur]ioscs 
almost  any  section  remote  from  the  center  of 
vision  may  not  be  noticed. 

The  same  is  true  of  certain  marine  subjects, 
where  it  apj)ears  to  make  little  difference  whether 
the  center  of  vision  is  left  remaining  at  the  to]> 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  trimmed  ))rint.  A 
favorite  subject — of  which  maTt\'  notable  ex- 
amples have  appeared  in  1*iioto-Eka — is  the 
|)anel-sha])ed  marine,  where  the  very  to])  of  the 
picture  contains  merely  the  hulls  of  water-craft, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  picture,  downwards, 
shows  the  reflections  of  invisible  masts  and 
sails.  Here,  the  beauty  of  the  jiietorial  design 
often  justifies  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  ]>er- 
si)eetive.  Of  course,  in  carelessly  made  snai>- 
shots  of  water-views,  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  iliagonal  horizon-line  by  trimming  suffi- 
ciently from  all  four  sides  of  the  ])rint.  Some- 
times, during  this  i)roeess  of  iini)arting  a normal 
as])ect  to  ]irints  of  this  character  - be  they 
marine,  landscaj)e  or  architectural  subjects  —so 
much  of  the  ]>icture-area  is  sacrificcil,  that  the 
original  purj)ose  of  making  the  pictures  is 
destroycfl. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  workers  tlu-re  are 
who  fail  to  notice  the  unnatural  aj)])earance  f)f 
tlieir  ])rints  of  Tuarine-views  or  architectural 
subject'.  The  critical  frieinl'  of  thc.-e  erring 
cameri't'  are  shocked  to  behold  such  olo  iouslv 
faulty  jiictures  di>|)layed  at  ])roinincnt  exhibi- 
tions or  reprorluced  in  new>|);ipers  and  niaga- 
zines.  To  oliviate  these  glaring  technical 
ficfects,  it  is  only  ncfC"ary  that  the  camera- 
u-er  make  sure  that  the  image  in  the  view- 
finder— which  should  be  [irojierly  atlacheil  and 
adjusted  -agrees  jierfectlx-  with  the  subjer  t 
while  the  cxjiO'iire  is  being  made. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  niiiy  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  m,ay  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  Unsuccc.ssful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right -angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — .\dvanced  Competition 
Summer-Sports 
Closed  August  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  Bertran  F.  Hawley. 

Third  Prize:  Wm.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Honorable  Mention:  Cornelia  Clarke;  Martha  Curry; 
Louis  Elowitch;  Allen  Frazer;  .John  James  Griffiths; 
Chas.  A.  Harris;  J.  Kirkland  Hodges;  H.  I.  Orne; 
Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Edgar  S.  Smith;  H.  L.  Wallis; 
Leroy  Whitaker. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 

“Pictures  by  Artificial  Light.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  29. 
“Child-Studies."  Closes  March  31. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Clouds.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Mountains  and  Hills.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Summer-Sports.”  Closes  September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

" Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  w'hich  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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“a  picture  here!"  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 

FIRST  PRIZE SUMMER-SPORTS 


View-Finders 

The  view-finder  has  long  been  the  weakest  point  in 
the  design  of  the  hand-camera,  and  despite  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  other  directions  it  still  remains 
un.satisfactory.  says  The  Brifixh  Joiinwl.  There  are 
.several  points  which  call  for  improvement,  and  although 
some  present  apparently  unsurmountable  difficulties, 
there  are  others  which  might  profitably  receive  atten- 
tion. 

The  size  of  the  viewing-surface  is.  as  a rule,  far  too 
small  for  any  very  accurate  centering  of  the  subject. 
In  one  small  instrument  the  picture  is  only  ? § i’u  x in. 
and  in  one  of  the  most  popular  .3}^  x 434  models  it 
is  barely  % x 34  >R-  If  is  obviously  impossible,  even 
with  the  keenest  eyesight,  to  obtain  any  idea  of  the 
composition  of  a picture  on  such  a scale,  and  the  serious 
worker  is  driven  to  supplement  this  by  some  other 
device.  There  is  the  additional  disadvantage  that  in 
many  cameras  a single  finder  is  made  to  reverse  for 
vertical  and  horizontal  views.  Thus  the  camera  will 
close  properly  only  with  the  finder  in  one  position,  so 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  straining  the  fittings  and 
flestroying  whatever  co-incidence  there  may  have  been 
I>etween  lens  and  finder.  In  nearly  all  modern  camera', 
the  brilliant  type,  in  which  the  image  is  viewed  upon  a 
top  lens  and  not  upon  a ground-glass,  is  iiscfl.  Very 
often  the  image  is  not  stationary,  the  object  viewed 
changing  its  position  with  the  movement  of  the  ob- 
server's eye.  This  js  fpfite  an  avoidable  defect,  but  it 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  latest  model'.  The 
brilliant  finder  has.  however,  so  many  aflvantage'  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  ground-glas.s  type  with  it' 


greater  accuracy  will  ever  be  reverted  to.  It  is  an 
intere.sting  test  to  dab  the  upper  or  field  lens  of  a bril- 
liant finder  with  putty.  This  gives  a ground-glass 
effect,  and  in  a i)roperly  constructed  finder  the  image 
will  appear  quite  sharp,  but  in  a faulty  one  it  will  be 
out  of  focus. 

The  greatest  defect,  and  one  by  no  means  easy  to 
remedy,  is  ilue  to  parallax,  the  objective  lens  and  the 
finder  lens  having  different  points  of  view.  This  is  a 
rather  serious  matter  when  dealing  with  subjects  within 
a few  feet.  4Vith  the  small  finders  just  mentioned  litlle 
can  be  done,  particularly  if  the  finder  is  made  to  reverse, 
as  obviously  the  error,  which  in  one  position  is  in  the 
vertical  direction,  is  in  the  horizontal  direction  in  the 
other.  It  would  be  possible  to  overcome  this  partly 
by  means  of  a small  pointer  moving  on  a graduated 
scale  which  would  indicate  where  the  central  ])oint  of 
the  picture  should  be  placed  upon  the  field  lens  for 
various  distances.  Failing  this,  a gooil  idea  of  the 
amount  of  displacement  may  be  ol)tained  V>y  placing  a 
piece  of  finely  ground  glass  in  the  focal-plane  and  com- 
paring the  margins  of  the  view  at  short  distances. 
AVhen  using  j>ortrait-attachments  th(>  difference  will 
he  considerable.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  coincidence 
of  the  angles  embraced  l)v  the  lens  and  the  finder  may 
f)e  checked  and  the  focusing-scale  verified.  It  is  not. 
always  recognised  that  in  very  few  cases  does  the  finder 
give  an  indication  of  the  di'placement  of  the  image 
caused  by  using  the  rising-front.  Still,  it  i-  not  difficult 
to  make  the  necessary  allowance,  for  the  displacement 
of  the  image  i'  exactly  the  sHine  as  that  of  the  Icii'. 
Hence,  if  the  tfip  of  the  subject,  say.  a tower,  be  touch- 
ing the  erlge  of  the  finder  when  the  front  i'  raised  a 


WHERE  WATER-LILIES  BLOOM  BERTRAN  F.  HAWLEY 

SECOND  PRIZE — SUMMER-SPORTS 


quarter  of  an  inch,  there  will  just  be  that  amount  of 
clear  sky  above  the  tower. 

In  many  respects  the  direct-vision  finder,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  a simple  metal  frame  with  cross  wires 
and  a sighting-vane  or  a concave  lens  with  similar 
fittings,  is  superior  to  the  reflecting  pattern.  For  one 
thing,  it  permits  of  the  ii.se  of  the  camera  at  eye-level, 
which  is  a better  position  in  nearly  all  cases  than  waist- 
level.  Then,  a moving  subject  can  be  watched  while 
it  is  approaching  the  edge  of  the  field,  which  it  enters 
on  the  same  side,  an  impossibility  with  a finder  having 
a mirror.  Lastly,  the  <lireet-vision  finder  is  usually  of 
more  generous  dimensions.  It  is  also  easy  to  indicate 
more  or  less  accurately  the  displacement  caused  by  the 
approach  of  the  object.  The  simplest  way  of  doing 
this  to  fit  a second  cross  wire  to  mark  tlie  point  which 
will  be  in  the  center  of  the  j)late  at  the  shortest  di.stance, 
say,  five  feet.  With  a little  j)ractice  intermediate 
dist:mces  can  be  allowed  for.  As  such  finders  are 
usually  made  of  oblong  form  and  turn  with  the  camera, 
the  one  indicator  will  serve  for  both  vertical  ami 
horizontal  ])ositions.  This  adjustment  is  particularly 
neces.sary  with  full-sized  wire-finders,  as  naturally  the 
distuTice  between  the  intersection  of  the  wires  is  etjual 
to  the  narrow'est  dimension  of  the  ])late.  With  the 
concave-lens  form  the  eye  must  be  kept  clo.se  to  the 
sighting- vane,  or  the  finder  will  include  less  subject 
tliaii  will  ai)pear  on  the  plate,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  i>roportions  of  the  finder  lens  and  plate  cor- 
resixind.  Thus  a fiTider  with  a proportion  of  4 to  3, 
although  correct  for  a x "’'H  not  !><'  correct  for 
2^  2 X 4j4^  or  ,‘i34  X oj/2-  This  may  be  rectified  [)artly  by 
masking  w'ith  black  pa])er  or  varnish  on  the  sides  which 
are  too  wide. 


The  direct-vision  finder  will  be  found  a very  useful 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  finder  in  nearly  all  cameras, 
especially  when  they  are  used  upon  tripods  of  ordinary 
height;  as  the  cost  is  small  and  only  a couple  of  small 
screws  are  needed  for  fixing,  it  should  be  adopted 
whenever  possible.  If  the  case  is  large  enough  the 
fitting  should  be  permanent,  otherwise  two  key-hole 
slots  allow  of  instant  removal.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  place  these  latter  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  bush 
which  carries  the  tripod  screw,  a point  sometimes  over- 
looked. 


When  to  Halve  the  Exposure 

Only  half  the  exposure  that  is  needed  for  ordinary 
nearby  landscapes  with  prominent  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground, shouhl  be  given  when  making  pictures  of 
extremely  distant  view's,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  says  Kodakery. 
This  also  applies  to  subjects  such  as  boats,  that  are 
2t)0  feet  or  farther  away  on  broad  expanses  of  water 
and  samly  beaches  with  no  trees  or  shrubbery  or  other 
dark-colored  objects  in  the  foreground. 

With  a box-camera  having  but  one  shutter-speed 
ami  single  lens  make  a snapshot  using  the  second  stop 
rather  than  the  first  or  largest,  which  stop  is  generally 
used  for  smqishot-w'ork. 

When  using  a single  lens  folding-camera  set  the 
shutter-speed  indicator  on  1/25  and  use  stop  2.  A 
1/2.5  second  exposure,  with  stop  32  (F/22)  is  ample 
with  cameras  having  rai)id  rectilinear  or  anastigmat 
lens  e(|uipment.  Think  first  and  then  make  the  ex- 
I)osure.  You  will  make  better  pictures. 
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SENDING  VP  THE  MESSAGE 


\VM.  .TOHDAN,  JR. 
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Washing  a Few  Negatives 

The  photoCTaphers  of  the  past  generation.  l)v  whom 
plates  were  more  eommonly  liandled  in  half  dozens 
than  in  scores,  were  aeeustomed  to  use.  for  the  washing 
of  their  neeatives,  a primitive  piece  of  apparatus  which, 
within  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  it  i>  difficult  to  lietter 
for  the  rapid  anfl  complete  removal  of  hypo.  It  is 
simply  an  inclined  l)oard.  continues  a British  cotem- 
porary. provided  with  a fillet  of  wood  on  each  side  and 
with  -hallow  cross  pieces  joining  the-e  two  fillets  so  as 
to  form  space-  for  the  plates  to  be  washed.  One  end 
of  the  boanl  f>eing  supported  close  under  a running  tap, 
a stream  of  water  passes  down  the  incline  on  which  the 
negatives  are  arrangefl.  The  water,  however,  should 
not  be  admitted  directly  from  the  tap.  lint  should  be 
passed  through  a short  length  of  pipe  fixed  across  the 
upper  end  of  the  board  and  pierced  with  sprinkle  hole-. 
.\  most  even  anfl  slow  stream  of  water  then  pa-ses 
constantly  over  the  negatives,  and  the  economy  of  the 
apparatus  is  one  pf>int  in  it-  favor,  now  that  water 


companies  are  becoming  increasingly  sus|)icious  of  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  a pilot ograji her  in  hi.s  business. 

French  Photo- Magazines 

.\  fiERM.SN  exchange  notes  the  fact  that  in  France 
there  has,  apiiarently,  been  no  jirogress  made  in  the 
technical  photographic  magazine-  for  many  year.-;  anil 
it  mentions  one  in  which  the  advertisements  arc  set 
np  in  the  same  style  that  they  were  ten  or  more  year- 
ago.  and  paper  and  printing  arc  mediocre.  It  compare- 
the  advertisement  of  a Furojiean  firm  in  an  .Vmcrican 
magazine  with  the  .same  firm's  announcement  in  the 
French  jieriodical  and  -ay-  that  the  fornicr  i-  in  the 
-tyle  of  a highly  modern  imblicalion  in  a great  city; 
but  the  latter  resemble-  an  ordinary  ncw-pa[)er  in  a 
provini'ial  town.  Thi-  difference  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  effect  - of  the  war.  for  they  were  the  same  many 
year-  before  that  occurred.  .\ll  of  which  i-  not  at  all 
creditable  to  the  arti-tic  ta-te  of  French  iihotographer-. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

IB 

HAVING  A HIDE 


DH.  T.  \V.  KILIIEK 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTEKHRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Indoor-Genres 
Closes  December  31,  1923 

'I’lirs  compel  il  loll  slioulii  Rive  I lie  camerist  the  iii- 
(lescrihalile  (leliglit  lo  make  an  artistic,  jiictorial  cross- 
seclion  of  American  family-life.  Often,  vliat  the  eye 
sees  is  more  convincin<,'  to  the  niiml  than  what  the  ear 
hears.  In  makiiifi  an  indoor-genre  the  worker  has  an 
opporliinily  to  enrich  hi.s  own  experience.  .Vfter  all, 
is  it  not  Ihe  good  things  which  we  share  with  others 
lhal  liring  ns  the  gTcate.st  hapiiiness,^  The  ansver  to 
Ihe  ipicslion  rests  wilh  every  true  lover  of  photograiihy. 


It  has  been  said  that  Americans  are  living  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  “home"  is 
losing  its  significance  and  lieanty.  iVIotion-pictures, 
plays,  clubs,  lodges,  dances  and  social  affairs  follow  one 
another  so  rapidly  that  when  tho.se  are  combined  with 
the  iiressnre  of  business  or  iirofessional  duties,  a man 
or  a woman  has  virtually  no  time  at  all  to  be  at  home 
or  to  make  a home  for  others.  In  a measure,  those 
who  live  in  a city  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  uncomfortable  and  tiny  apartments 
ill  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  However,  even 
one  room  is  “home''  to  those  who  make  it  so.  It  is 
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my  purpose  to  emphasise  the  home-element  in  this 
imioor-genre  competition  witli  a view  to  bringing  out 
tile  fact  that  home  is  more  often  a matter  of  heart 
than  anything  else.  The  [lictures  submitted  in  last 
year's  competition  jiroved  convincingly  that  it  was 
possible  to  bring  out  the  home-loving  instinct  of  the 
average  American  and  that,  whatever  may  be  .said  to 
the  contrary,  home  is  still  "the  best  jilace  in  all  the 
world"  to  most  of  us. 

(ienre-photography.  whether  imioor  or  outiloor,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  idiotograjiliy  to 
master.  The  human  element  involved  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  worker.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  sati.sfaction  in  licing  able  to 
solve  the  technical,  artistic  and  human  equations  that 
follow  one  another  in  quick  succe.ssion.  During  the 
winter,  there  are  innumerable  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce delightful  indoor-genres  of  home-life,  family  and 
friends.  .\t  the  outset,  remember  that  the  value  and 
charm  of  a genre  is  its  fidelity  to  fact.  It  must  ring 
true  to  be  convincing. 

In  making  indoor-genres,  daylight,  artificial  light 
and  flashlight-apparatus  may  be  used.  However,  the 
least  expensive  illuminants  at  present  are  daylight, 
gas  and  electric-light.  A cloudy-bright  day,  between 
the  hours  of  10  .x.m.  and  .“I  p.m.  during  the  months  of 
Noveml>er  and  December  is  particularly  good  for  in- 
door-genre  photography.  There  being  no  sun  to  cast 
heavy  shadows  or  annoy  the  subject  by  its  brilliancy, 
the  camerist  may  work  with  comparative  freedom. 
He  will  need  virtually  no  diffusing-screens;  and  a sheet, 
placed  judiciously  to  reflect  the  light  where  it  is  needed, 
should  complete  the  necessary  prei)arations.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  to  expo.se  correctly  and  to 
use  the  plate  or  film  best  adapted  to  do  this  .sort  of 
work.  This  remark  applies  equally  well  to  indoor- 
genres  made  by  artificial  light.  A nitrogcn-filleil  elec- 
tric-Iamp  will  produce  a strr>ng  actinic  light  that  will 
enable  the  worker  to  obtain  excellent  results  at  night. 
However,  owing  to  the  very  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion. various  forms  of  light-diffusion  must  be  evolved 
in  order  to  avoid  extremely  harsh  contrasts  and  un- 
pleasing facial  expressions.  Care  should  I)c  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  electric  wiring  of  the  hou.se  and 
that  the  ".serxdce  " electric  current  will  j)ermit  such  a 
powerful  lamp  to  l>e  used  without  danger  of  f>lowing 
out  the  fuses  and  otherwise  injuring  the  wiring  in  the 
house,  or,  possibly,  the  operator.  In  most  cases,  the 
Use  of  a nitrogen-filled  electric-lamp  will  cause  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  effective  illuminant 
because  there  is  no  smoke,  noise  or  dust.  Two  or  more 
of  these  lamps  should  answer  all  requirements. 

Then,  we  have  several  excellent  type-  of  electric 
home-iK)rtrait  lamps  which  tise  a special  ty[)c  of  carbon 
in  an  arc.  an'l  the-e  give  out  an  intense  though  com- 
paratively -oft  actinic  light.  There  are  also  several 
excellent  portrait-flashlamp-  on  the  market  to-day 
that  may  l>e  used  with  a minimum  of  danacr.  smoke 
and  dii't.  Some  remarkable  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  la-t  year,  and  the  camerist  who  ex- 
pects to  do  much  of  this  work  should  obtain  all  avail- 
able information  from  the  manufacturers  to  insure 
getting  an  equipment  that  will  meet  hi-  needs.  ()b- 
x ioU'ly.  these  outfits  are  more  expensive  than  nitrogen- 
filled  electric-lamps;  but  if  the  camerist  can  afford  one 
of  these  outfits,  he  should  be  aide  to  produce  excel- 
lent results.  Of  coiir-e.  the  u-e  of  gas  doe-  tiot  enable 
the  worker  to  place  the  illumination  where  it  will  tlo 
the  most  gfK»d.  However,  a little  originality  will  work 
wonder-,  and  even  a ga-  reading-lamp  mav  l>e  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  Tho-e  who  demur  at  the  use  of 
fla-hpowtler  should  rememl>er  that  the  modern  flash- 


light-outfit. with  its  flashbag,  virtuall.v  does  awa.v  with 
the  smoke-nuisance;  and.  at  the  same  time,  .so  midfles 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  that  the  subject  is  not  i)cr- 
turbod  in  the  least.  If  the  worker  will  use  Hash])owder 
according  to  directions,  and  with  care,  there  is  no  more 
danger  to  himself  or  to  his  subject  than  there  is  in 
motoring,  eanoeing  or  swimming.  Of  course,  he  who 
tiikes  risks  Tiiust  pa.v  the  price  of  foolhardiness.  Klash- 
ligTits  at  night,  or  during  the  day  n hen  the  light  is 
weak,  arrest  motion  and  permit  the  u.se  of  low-speed 
lenses  that  are  fitted  to  cameras  of  nnxlerate  cost. 

The  making  of  indoor-genres  demands  an  unusual 
ilegree  of  tact,  artistic  perception  and  a sen.se  of  humor. 
If  the  camerist  attenq)ts  to  succeeil  l),v  assuming  a dic- 
tatorial manner,  or  by  forcing  his  models  to  do  things 
that  are  uncongenial  or  unnatural  to  them,  he  will  fail 
to  make  the  sort  of  indoor-genres  that  the  jur.v  will  ap- 
lirove.  I cannot  enqjhasise  too  strongl.y  the  nece.ssity 
to  make  the  jneture  conform  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  subject.  Moreover,  do  not  desert  fact  tr>  obtain 
effect.  l?y  that  I mean.  <lo  not  dc])ict  mother  reading 
a magazine  when  she  was  never  known  to  have  the  time 
because  of  the  necessit.v  to  darn  socks  and  .sew  on  but- 
tons; ami  do  not  show  brother  studying  hard  when  he 
is  notoriousl.v  averse  to  books.  Kven  though  strangers 
ma.v  not  l)e  aware  of  these  discrepancies,  often  the 
models  thennselves  will  betra.v  the  deception  by  their 
stiff  and  “pose.y  " attitmles.  The  best  rule  is  to  stick 
to  truth,  no  matter  how  much  opportuuit.v  there  is  to 
resort  to  pictorial  di.ssimulation;  but.  in  representing 
the  models  as  reading,  or  looking  at  an  object  or  a i>er- 
son,  to  be  sure  to  direct  the  eye  so  ///at  the  effect  irill  he 
com-incing. 

The  camerist  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  man.v  desirable  subjects  for  fliis  coin])etition 
to  be  found  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
readers  of  Photo-Er.v  M.vg.xzixe.  .Mso.  there  are 
man.v  excellent  opportunities  iti  the  every-day  home-life 
of  each  one  of  ns.  We  all  .see  sulqects  of  great  artistic 
ami  human  appeal;  but  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Sidq'ects  for  this  and  every  competition  are 
about  us  without  number.  The  fanlf  lies  with  ns  and 
not  with  an.y  dearth  of  siiitable  material.  well- 
executed  indoor-genre  of  the  local  grocer  behind  his 
counter;  the  law.ver  advising  a client:  the  literary  man 
at  his  work,  or  even  father  lighting  the  morning-fire  in 
the  kitchen-stove — or  shoveling  precious  anthracite 
coal  into  the  furnace — are  all  likel.v  sulqects.  if  projjcrl.v 
done. 

Let  ever.v  caim'rist  attune  himself  lo  the  IminaTi 
and  artistic  values  in  the  ver.v  sinq)lcsf  of  subjects,  and 
he  will  find  that  in  this  manner  the  masterpieces  of  old 
were  reprofinced.  It  si-ems  to  me  that  many  times  wc 
seek  to  do  the  big  things  when  by  Ir.aining.  nainral 
aptitude  and  equiimumt  we  arc  better  fitted  to  m.akc 
a success  of  the  small  thing.  That  is.  in  this  conqx'ti- 
tif)ii.  for  example,  sonx-  will  not  conqx-tc  unless  they 
feel  that  the.v  haw  c(|ualcd  or  snr|)as-ed  the  interest- 
ing and  excellent  study  on  the  opi)osite  page.  To 
m.v  wa.v  of  thinking,  this  is  a mistake  and  will  result  in 
the  stifling  of  all  originality  and  imcntivc.  Kach  worker 
should  -taml  upon  hi-  own  ])hotographic  feet  and,  re- 
gartlle-s  of  the  achievements  of  others,  make  hi-  own 
place  in  ])hotogra|)h.v.  The  jury  pa--e-  njxm  ea<  h 
picture  -olcl.v  on  account  of  its  iix-rit.  ami  without  an.\' 
con-idcration  of  the  ?iamc  or  reputation  of  the  maker. 
We  wclcfunc  the  mowoiner  a-  heartily  as  we  greet  the 
work  of  old  friend-.  Hence,  let  mi  eameri-t  he-ilate 
to  hold  his  head  u|>  with  the  bc-t  of  I hem  and  tim-  grow 
in  photogra jihie  -trength  by  hone-t  eflort  and  origi- 
Tialitv.  liemendier  that  true  merit  i-  liomxl  to  win. 
in  plxitograpliv  or  cl-ewhere.  \ H.  H 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  reejuest.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  dispo.sing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  o//(T  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  .should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Charles  Ditchfield. 

Second  Prize:  John  T.  Cromer. 

Honorable  Mention:  Raymond  Bradstreet;  Richard 
B.  Cha.se;  L.  J.  Creegan;  Ward  Platt. 


The  Beginner’s  Aftermath 

Perhaps  it  will  help  to  make  clear  my  purpose  if  I 
let  Web.ster  define  the  word  aftermath:  “a  second 
mowing;  the  crop  of  grass  cut  from  the  same  soil  after 
the  first  crop  of  the  sea.son.”  Roget  refers  repeatedly 
to  aftermath  as  a “second  crop”  and  includes  it  with 
such  words  as  “profit,  earnings,  winnings  and  income.” 
Hence,  we  may  consider  the  aftermath  of  the  beginner 
as  indicating  a sort  of  second  crop  from  the  same  photo- 
graphic soil  from  which  one  pictorial  harvest  has  been 
garnered.  Now,  if  I have  made  clear  my  use  of  the 
word  aftermath,  let  us  apidy  it  to  actual  conditions 
which  often  exist  at  this  time  of  the  photographie 
year. 

For  examiile,  there  is  Mr.  k.  He  is  one  of  thousands 
of  other  good  men  who  live  and  support  a family  on  a 
moderate  salary.  By  careful  planning  it  is  possible 
for  Mr.  A.  to  rent  a small  summer-camp  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  .seashore  and  to  take  his  family  away 
from  the  city  for  a few  weeks.  The  activities  of  the 
children  and  the  “doings”  of  other  campers  are  of 
interest  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  perpetuate  these 
scenes  and  good  times — to  make  pictures  of  them.  A 
camera  is  bought — as  a rule  without  accepting  much 
instruction  from  the  willing  dealer — and  off  hurries 
Mr.  k.  to  make  a pictorial  record  of  camp-activities. 
The  days  come  and  go,  there  are  all  manner  of  inter- 
esting pictures  to  make  of  scenery,  hikes,  camps, 
friends,  games  and,  most  imiiortant  of  all,  the  children 
having  such  a good  time.  In  most  cases,  the  films  or 
plates  are  packed  away  to  be  given  to  the  photo-finisher 
upon  Mr.  .\.'s  return  from  the  country.  Often,  the 
nearest  local  photographer  is  asked  to  develop  the  films; 
and,  alas!  what  tales  of  woe  have  reached  my  ears  this 
]>a.st  summer — but  that  is  another  story.  Rarely  do 
men  in  Mr.  A.'s  cla.ss  bother  to  do  their  own  developing 
and  iirinting  while  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore. 

I believe  that  I can  .say  truthfully  that  most  two-  or 
three-week  summer-tourists  and  campers  hold  their 
films  or  ])lates  for  develojnnent  after  they  return  to  the 
city  from  their  vacation. 

Naturally,  the  photo-finisher  is  requested  to  make  a 
rush  order  of  these  vacation-])ictures  and  he  does  so 
to  accommodate  his  eager  customers.  The  pictures 
are  delivereil;  and.  for  a time,  there  is  silence.  Then, 
an  ominous  murmur  comes  from  the  erstwhile  tourist 
and  canqier.  Mr.  .\.  stejis  uj)  indignantly,  “I  brought 
in  twelve  rolls  of  3.\  six-exposure  films.  I should  have 
seventy-two  prints  in  this  enveloiie  and  you  have 
given  me  only  thirty-eight.  Where  are  the  rest  of 
tliem.^  Not  only  that,  Imt  the  inints  you  have  given 
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me  are  chalky  and  l<X)k  washed  out.  Some  of  them  are 
so  blurry  that  I can  t recognise  a sf)iil  in  the  picture. 
I thought  you  did  good  work.  You  needn't  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  camera,  because  it  wasn't.  The 
camera  is  all  right.  It's  your  own  poor  develojiing 
and  printing  that  has  ruined  my  vacation-yiictures. 
I have  a gwid  mind  not  to  pay  you  for  such  miseratile 
work  and  to  make  you  pay  for  the  rolls  of  film  ymi've 
sjxiiled.  " 

“Hut  Mr.  " Wgins  the  photo-finisher.  whohasdf>ne 
his  >)est  with  the  p^Kir  material  hrfiught  to  him.  “if  yf>u 
will  let  me  go  over  the  negatives  with  you  I can  show 
you  why  you  did  not  get  f)etter  results.  Really.  I 
I)elieve  that — " 

“No  thank  you."  interrupts  Mr.  .\.  “.\ny  man  who 

can  t <lo  better  work  than  you  do  is  in  no  yjositioii  tr> 
act  as  my  advispy."  and  fiiit  he  goes  in  a huff. 

Thus  the  situation  stands  h>r  several  weeks.  One 
evening,  by  chance.  Mr.  .\.  comes  upon  those  “chalky 
and  washed-out  " prints.  Tor  a moment,  his  resent- 
ment towards  the  phf)to-finisher  is  re-kindled.  Then. 


he  settles  down  in  his  chair  to  do  a bit  of  thinking. 
Mr.  is  not  chronically  ill-tempered  nor  is  he  unreason- 
able. He  is  like  any  other  normal  business  man  who 
tries  his  best  to  make  j)ictures.  fails  to  do  so  and  does 
nf>t  relish  the  idea  of  having  to  admit  his  r)wn  blunder- 
ing inexj)crience.  .\  day  or  two  later  he  calls  at  the 
stfire  where  a few  weeks  ago  he  “rather  lost  his  temper'  . 
The  j)hoto-finisher.  gentleman  that  he  is.  receives  ^ir.  :\. 
courteously.  They  look  over  every  one  of  those 
seventy-two  negatives  ami  when  Mr.  leaves,  he  is  a 
sadiler  and  wiser  man  photograi>hically.  Be  it  said  to 
his  credit,  that  he  apologises  to  the  |)holf)-finislier  and 
that  his  ajiology  is  cordially  accei)ted. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  tlefinition  of  after- 
math  and  its  relatif)U  to  the  l)eginneri'  .Just  this,  that 
when  Mr.  ,\.  went  l)ack  to  the  photo-finisher  to  go  o\er 
those  seventy-two  negatives  he  was  about  to  receive 
his  ser-fuid  crop  t>f  profitable  photograi)hic  knowledge. 
His  first  harvest  was  a failure,  but  the  second  was  a 
success:  and  this  fact  dawned  fpiickly  on  Mr.  .\..  who 
was  intelligent  enough  to  think  the  matter  through. 
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It  requires  courage  to  admit  a mistake;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  open  up  the  flood- 
gates of  respect,  interest  and  friendship.  The  result  of 
Mr.  A.’s  experience  made  him  a better  man,  a better 
Iihotographer  and  won  him  the  respect  and  help  of  the 
l)hoto-finisher.  We  all  know  that  when  things  go  wrong 
in  business,  in  .society  or  in  the  home  it  is  wise  to  do  a 
little  introspection  before  we  blame  others.  More 
introspection  on  the  part  of  vacation-camerists  would 
make  a tremendous  ditfereuce  in  hundreds  of  ca.se.s — in 
fact,  make  the  difference  between  photographic  failure 
or  success. 

My  object,  in  this  little  article,  is  to  impress  my 
reader  with  the  thought  that  an  a|)parently  profitle.ss 
jihotographic  .sea.son  does  not  nece.s.sarily  indicate  the 
inability  of  the  beginner  to  make  good  with  his  camera. 
In  harvesting  the  first  croj)  of  vacation-jiictures  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  a bit  heaifstrong,  neglected  the  in- 
struction-book. the  advice  of  his  <lealer  and  the  kindly 
suggestions  of  experienced  frienils.  Naturally,  he 
feels  discouraged  and  beaten.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
easy  to  face  tlie  (piestion,  " Hello,  Hill,  how  di<l  tho.se 
pictures  turn  out?  Remember  that  I told  you  I 
thought  you  didn't  give  them  time  enough."  To 
admit  to  this  man  that  the  pictures  were  failures  and 
that  he  was  right  about  the  exposure,  juits  a real  test 
on  the  begiuner.  Yet,  it  is  just  such  a situation  that 
l>recedes  the  garnering  of  the  aftermath — the  second 
(•ro|)  which  will  be  profitable,  i)hotogra])hically  and 
ot  herwise. 

IVrlui])S  my  little  story  is  overdrawn  and  then,  again, 
il  may  not  be  so  wide  of  the  mark,  after  all.  I venture 
to  say  that  a number  of  my  readers  will  find  it  possible 
to  supplement  my  statements  with  experiences  (jf  their 
own.  Re  that  as  it  may.  the  details  are  important 
only  in  their  relation  to  building  up  the  narrative  to  a 
]>oint  where  the  reader  will  get  my  message,  clearly  and 
forcibly.  No  matter  how  the  ]>hotograi)hic  fates  have 
served  the  beginner  during  the  summer  that  is  ])ast, 
let  him  not  be  discouraged  nor  condemn  ])hotography. 
'I'here  is  the  beginner's  aftermath  to  look  forward  to; 


and,  in  that,  he  will  find  much  to  restore  his  happiness 
and  confidence.  Let  him  remember  the  beautiful 
little  story  of  the  man  who  sought  far  and  wide  for  a 
rare,  exquisite  flower  only  to  find  it  growing  luxuriantly 
beside  his  own  iloorstep. 

A.  H.  B. 


Silhouettes  by  Reflected  Flashlight 

The  simple  and  popular  method  of  making  sil- 
houettes by  flashlight  may  benefit  by  an  improvement 
advocated  by  “Reflector’’  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
British  Journal:  “It  is  often  found  when  making  por- 
traits against  a white  sheet,  illuminated  from  behind  to 
obtain  silhouette-ett'ects,  that  considerable  creeping  of 
light  occurs  around  the  edges  of  the  figure.  This  spoils 
the  clean-cut  effect  of  the  outline,  and  necessitates 
reducing  the  negative,  so  that  a pa.s.sable  result  may  be 
obtaineil.  Also  uneven  patches  often  occur  upon  the 
sheet,  due,  probably,  to  the  light  penetrating  the  sheet 
uneipially.  With  the  intention  of  ov^ercoming  these 
difficulties  I have  recently  made  several  experiments, 
and  a process  which  has  jiroved  extremely  successful, 
and  has  given  excellent  results,  has  been  devised.  An 
opaque  white  background  is  hung  against  the  wall  of 
the  studio.  In  front  of  this,  at  about  four  feet  <listance, 
is  the  sitter,  who  faces  right  or  left  to  obtain  the  profile 
effect.  At  a distance  of  two  feet  from  the  background 
and  on  either  si<le  of  the  sitter  is  placed  an  opaque 
.screen,  its  position  being  so  arranged  that  the  edge 
nearest  the  sitter  is  just  outside  the  field  ot  view  of  the 
lens.  'I'he  flash,  which  should  be  about  SO  grains  of 
powder  for  head  and  shoulders,  is  made  from  behind  the 
opacpie  screen  towards  the  background  and  at  a position 
which  approximates  to  the  level  of  the  sitter's  head. 
'I'he  scTcen  is  thus  illuminated  strongly  by  the  flash  and 
will  be  found  to  be  evenly  lighted.  It  is  neces.sary  that 
all  reflecting  surfaces  which  are  likely  to  throw  light 
u|)on  the  sitter's  face  shouhl  be  covered,  or,  in  the  case 
of  white  reflectors,  removed  from  the  studio.” 
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Warm  Blacks  in  Lantern-Slides 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching  when  many  of 
onr  readers  are  preparing  sets  of  lantern-slides  for  use 
in  the  forthcoming  winter-sessions  of  photographic 
societies,  says  The  British  Jovrnal.  it  is  as  well  to  draw 
to  their  notice  the  refinements  in  lantern-slide  jiro- 
duction.  such  as  the  method  of  thiocarltamide  develop- 
ment practised  with  great  success  hy  Mr.  Dudley 
Johnston,  whose  papers  on  the  subject  contain  precise 
directions  for  obtaining  the  range  of  delicate  tones 
obtainable  by  this  method.  Those  who  may  not  be 
inclined  to  use  these  exceptional  formuh-e  may  still 
obtain  an  exceedingly  pleasant  warm-black  color  in 
their  lantern-transparencies  by  using  a formula  which 
has  been  a favorite  of  ours  for  many  years.  ^Ve  believe 
it  originated  from  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  A solution 
is  made  of  180  grains  soda  sulphite  (crystal),  .SO  grains 
ammonium  bromide.  00  grains  ammonium  carbonate 
and  .50  grains  caustic  potash  in  10  ounces  of  water. 
To  this  solution  at  the  time  of  use  is  added  dry  p.vro 
(or  an  ecpiivalent  quantity  of  a 10  per  cent,  pyro- 
.solution;  in  the  proportion  of  3 grains  per  ounce. 
Like  other  pyro-developers  for  lantern-plates,  a fresh 
lot  of  the  solution  should  be  used  for  each  slide.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  developer  yields  its  best 
results,  with  regard  to  color,  when  employed  in  con- 
junction with  one  of  the  slow  or  warm-tone  lantern- 
plates. 

Colored  .Shadows  in  the  Darkroom 

SrsPENDED  over  my  head  in  the  darkroom  are  a ruby 
incandescent  bulb  and  an  amber-bulb  which  I turn  on 
for  better  illumination  after  my  plates  are  safely  in 
the  hypo  on  the  road  to  fixation.  Sometimes.  l)oth 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  burn  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting 
a rather  curious  phenomenon.  Lf>ng  thin  objects,  sucli 
as  pieces  of  rubiser-tubing  or  a pencil  smspended  a .'hort 
distance  from  the  wall,  cast  complete  iloiible  shadows, 
which  of  itself  is  not  so  remarkable — but  one  shadow 
is  red  and  the  other  a decideil  green. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  one  shadow  is  made  by 
the  red  bulb  and  the  other  by  the  amber  bulb,  and  that 
the  only  light  tha*  reaches  the  shadow  made  by  the 
red  bulb  mu't  come  from  the  yellow  luilb.  Likewise 
the  only  light  reaching  the  shadow  made  by  the  yellow 
bulb  must  come  from  the  red  bulb;  therefore,  thi- 
'hadow  will  appear  red.  But  why  is  the  other  shadow 
green  instead  of  yellow,  as  we  might  expect  .' 

The  fir-t  time  I noticed  thi-.  it  happened  that  the 
walls  c)f  my  darkroom  were  tinted  a bright  blue.  AVith 
the  'ubtractive  seheme  of  color  in  my  mind  with  it' 
primaries  of  red.  yellow  and  blue.  I immediately  jumjied 
to  the  conclu'ion  that  the  green  color  wa'  due  to  the 
yellow  light  fallint:  on  the  blue  walL.  producing  gcreen 
3'  when  yellow  an<l  blue  ^jiements  are  mixed. 

But  inve'tigation  sfinwefl  that  this  was  not  s,,. 

hen  a white  paper  was  held  up  to  receive  the  shadow', 
the  red  shadow  and  the  green  -hadow  were  produced, 
even  more  brilliantly  than  Icefore. 

M hether  we  think  of  color  a<ldit  i\  ely  or  -ubtractively. 
the  explanation  probably  i-  that  the  sellow  globe  i- 


not  a pure  yellow,  but  contains  a green  comixuient 
which  under  the  conditions  pre.sent — artificial  illumina- 
tion and  an  excess  of  red  light — becomes  the  pre- 
dominating color.  The  additive  primaries  are  red. 
green  and  blue-violet,  and  the  yellow  is  a mixture  of 
red  and  green;  thus  Ijoth  bulbs  furnish  red  light  and 
the  amber-bulb  also  furnishes  green  light. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  autochroiue  worker  that 
under  incandescent  lighting  the  yellows  tend  to  dis- 
ai)pear.  Also  green  and  red  are  comidementary  colors: 
and  any  color  calls  forth  its  com]ilemenlary  color  in  its 
surroundings.  Even  as  1 am  writing  this  article  I have 
received  striking  confirmation  of  this  fact.  ( )n  a lady's 
green  waist  I noticed  what  ai>|)eared  to  l)e  a delicate 
circular  pattern  of  ro.se  pink,  but  on  closer  inspection 
it  was  found  that  the  ])attern  was  stamped  in  silver 
with  not  the  slightest  trace  of  ])ink.  The  green  back- 
ground had  brought  out  the  rosy  hue  on  the  silver 
white  of  the  |)attern.  In  the  .same  way  the  reader  of 
“The  Sporting  Green"  .sometimes  finds  a strangely  i>ink 
tint  to  the  white  pages  of  his  newspa|)er.  Thus,  in  the 
present  ease  of  the  darkroom-lamp,  the  yellow  dis- 
appears and  the  green  is  accentuated;  or  the  eye  tires 
from  looking  at  so  much  red  ami  sees  only  the  green 
where  it  is  jjre.sent. 

.Should  the  reader  wish  to  dui)licate  this  experiment, 
he  will  ])robal)ly  get  better  results  by  holding  the  pencil 
or  similar  object  clo.se  to  the  wall  with  the  yellow  light 
at  a greater  distance  than  the  red  in  order  to  counteract 
its  greater  luminosity.  Of  course,  the  i)encil  and  the 
two  lights  should  not  be  j)laceil  too  nearl,\-  in  the  same 
straight  line.  Winn  \^■.  D.widson. 


Photographing  Distant  \ iews 

To  make  distant  views,  in  so  far  as  full  details  are 
refjuired.  the  use  of  orthochromatic  j)late.s  is  inilis- 
j)ensable.  in  connection  with  a yellow  filter.  ,\mong 
amateurs,  one  sfuuetimes  hears  the  remark  that  views 
made  on  orthochromatic  plates  do  not  ditfer  from  those 
made  on  ordinary  plates.  That  may  hai)j)en  when  the 
subject  is  unsuitable  for  the  emulsion  or  tlie  blue-\  iolet 
light  is  so  strong  that  only  a \ ellow  filter  will  bring  out 
the  properties  of  the  color-plate.  Open  landscaju’s. 
C'pecially  ilistant  views,  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
bring  mit  the  advantages  of  the  orthochrome  f)late.  but 
ordinary  plates  give  onl.%'  imperfect  results:  for  a dis- 
tant, hazy  landscai)C  they  are  U'cless,  But  it  must 
be  insisted  that  tlie  sdeetion  of  a ,\-ellow  filter  should 
al'O  be  co?tsidered,  both  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  thi' 
emulsion  and  to  the  color-comlit ion  of  the  subject.  .\ 
tor)  rlark  filter  proriuces  nnn;)tiiriil  hardness  and  con- 
trasts. the  perspccti\-e  is  rcver'crl  and  rlistant  heights 
appear  much  nearer,  I'iinloiird jihisrhi  Htniihirhdii . 


New  (tolor-Films 

•\  NEW  flat  film  fr>r  rr)lor-phr)tograph\  i-  annoiim<  il 
by  the  Kino-Film  t'r)uipany.  I,tr|..  of  Diirr  ii,  toTimmy, 
to  be  placc'l  rin  the  nuirk'l  :il  an  early  rhitc.  The 
.\oltr'cr)|t)r  ( r).  I.trl,,  of  Hamburg:.  h;i  . al  -o  pul  out  a 
new  rr>|or-film. 


Films  Without  Silver 

Under  this  heading  Dr.  Paul  Knoche  treats,  in 
Kinotechnik,  the  demand  for  a cheaper  substitute  for 
silver  in  photographic  emulsions,  of  which  in  ordinary 
photography  there  are  already  a number  of  practical 
substitutes.  If  it  is  a question  of  producing  only  single 
prints,  there  is  a whole  series  of  printing-methods  which 
in  many  cases  virtually  solve  the  question.  These 
depend  chiefly  on  the  light-sensitiveness  of  the  salts 
of  chromium  and  iron,  but  require  a comparatively 
long  exposure.  However,  when  it  is  necessary  to  print 
a large  number  of  the  same  negative,  these  methods 
are  too  slow  unless  a very  .strong  light  can  be  employed ; 
but  this  would  render  such  a process  of  questionable 
profit.  But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  chromium  salts  in  the  kino-technique,  as 
English  patent  No.  4044,  issued  in  1912,  bears  witness, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  work  on  this  line.  This 
is  usually  a one-color  process  of  the  pinatype  class, 
which  posse.s.ses  the  advantage  of  producing  every 
possible  tone  and  is  easier  to  manipulate  than  some  of 
the  gum  or  pigment  processes.  Worthy  of  note,  and 
important  for  the  production  of  fliapositives,  is  the 
report  of  a new  color  called  “Pinatypie  Blue-Black,” 
with  which  warm-black  projections  can  be  made.  The 
writer  promises  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Fhologra pkisclie  I tid ti.drie. 


Using  an  Apple-Box  for  a Darkroom 

An  amateur  photographer  living  in  a small  aj)art- 
ment  is  quite  often  up  against  it  for  an  efficient  dark- 
room in  which  to  print  his  pictures.  How  one  ardent 
amateur  overcame  this  difficulty,  is  told  below.  The 
beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  is  simply  con- 
structed; easy  to  set  up  and  put  away;  is  cheaply  built, 
and  takes  up  very  little  room  when  not  in  use;  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  one  all  the  conveniences  of  an 
elaborately-arranged  darkroom,  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  adjusting  film  and  paper  in  the  dark  or  by 
the  aid  of  a red  lamp,  then  switching  on  and  off  the  light 
while  the  exposure  is  made.  All  one  needs  is  an  old 
apple-l)ox,  and  another  small  box  with  a lid,  an  electric 
light  lead;  and  the  use  of  a kitchen-tafjle  and  chair. 

The  apple-box,  which  forms  the  printing-machine,  is 
made  over  as  follows;  One  board  of  the  cover,  and  the 
top  half  of  the  side  nearest  are  removed,  leaving  the 
box  as  shown  in  Fig.  2;  then  the  lower  board  at  the  back 
is  removed,  the  nails  drawn,  and  two  guides  tacked  on 
the  upper  board  of  this  side,  to  guide  the  board  back 
and  forth.  In  Fig.  1,  the  board  is  shown  partly  pulled 
out,  to  allow  the  light  to  shine  through.  A small  hole 
is  then  cut  in  the  corner  of  the  board  remaining  on  the 
top,  large  enough  to  admit  the  socket  of  the  electric 
light  leail.  The  globe  can  be  screwed  on  from  the  inside. 
Be  sure  that  there  are  no  small  openings  where  the 
light  can  get  through  when  the  sliding  board  is  pushed 
back  in  j)lace. 

To  print  pictures  you  proceed  as  follows:  The  talfle 
and  chair  are  ))laced  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  the 
printing-machine  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
tlie  table.  On  the  chair  is  placed  the  covered  box, 
which  contains  the  films,  paper,  masks,  etc.  The 
develoi>ing-tray  is  [)laced  beside  the  large  box,  near  the 
front  of  the  table,  the  wash  water  to  the  left  and  near 
the  back,  with  the  fixer  to  the  right  of  the  wash  water; 
this  leaves  a corner  of  the  table  for  ])lacing  the  films, 
adjusting  the  paper,  etc. 

The  room  is  now  ilarkened,  with  the  exception  of  the 
light  inside  the  i)rinting-machine;  the  sliding  Ijoanl 


may  be  pulled  out  far  enough  to  allow  the  light  to  shine 
through  the  aperture  formed;  this  will  give  ample 
light  for  putting  in  the  film  and  mask,  but  the  board 
must  be  pushed  back  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the 


left  end  of  the  table  before  the  sensitised  paper  is 
uncovered.  As  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  placed  in 
the  frame,  the  lid  of  the  small  box  is  closed.  A watch 
is  laid  inside  the  apple-box,  on  the  bottom,  and  when 
the  frame  is  locked,  it  is  stood  up  against  the  lower 
board,  directly  opposite  the  light,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
This  ensures  a uniform  distance  from  the  light,  and,  by 
timing  the  printing,  uniform  exposure.  When  exposed, 
the  frame  is  placed  on  the  table,  the  paper  removed 
and  developed.  There  will  be  enough  indirect  light 
from  the  machine  to  allow  one  to  see  when  the  picture 
is  developed,  thus  again  doing  away  with  the  need  of  a 
ruby  lamp. 

If  results  indicate  that  the  light  is  too  strong,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  lay  a sheet  of  newspaper  over  the  top 
of  the  machine  or,  if  the  walls  opposite  the  open  end 
are  very  light  colored,  the  reflected  light  may  be  too 


strong,  and  a dark-colored  cloth  should  be  hung  up  to 
absorb  .some  of  the  light.  A 40-  or  50-watt  light  is 
about  the  correct  size  to  use. 

When  developed,  the  print  is  washed  and  placed  in 
the  fixer.  The  end  of  the  sliding  board  is  now  pulled 
out  a few  inches,  thus  allowing  the  light  from  the  globe 
to  shine  on  the  print  in  the  fixing-bath.  (Before  doing 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  lid  on  the  box 
containing  the  sensiti.sed  paper  is  closed  tightly,  as  the 
direct  light  would  fog  this  paper.)  This  sliding  arrange- 
ment allows  one  to  size  np  his  picture  in  ordinary  light, 
thus  l)eing  able  to  judge  the  density  more  accurately, 
and  if  necessary  make  allowances  for  longer  or  shorter 
exi)osure  on  the  ensuing  prints.  When  the  evening’s 
work  is  over,  the  trays  are  washed  and  put  in  the  small 
box;  the  i)rinting-machine  is  taken  down,  the  small 
box  placed  inside  it,  and  the  whole  stored  away  in  a 
corner  where  it  is  left  unnoticed  until  the  next  time  it  is 
to  be  used.  Fred  Dug  den. 


M.  I).  P. — Tests  for  the  safety  of  a darkroom- 
light  should  always  he  made  at  the  distance  from 
the  light  at  which  the  develo])ing-tray  is  used.  A light 
may  he  safe  for  developing  at  a distance  of  four  feet  and 
altogether  unsafe  at  two  feet.  In  fact,  there  is  no  light 
that  is  perfectly  safe  for  an  indefinite  time.  For  this 
reason  the  safest  light-filters,  Wratten  Safelights.  have 
been  given  a standard  of  safety  which  permits  of  a plate 
l>eing  developed  at  three  feet  from  the  light.  To  test  a 
darkroom-light,  place  an  nnex])osed  plate  in  the  tray 
in  total  darkness,  laying  one  or  two  coins  in  it  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  darkroom-light  is  turned  on  and  the 
developer  applied,  the  presence  of  fog  shoiihl  lie  de- 
tected in  five  or  six  minutes  by  the  production  of  out- 
lines of  the  coins  when  they  are  removeil. 

M.  B. — To  stop  a gas-leak  from  a flexible 

tube  ordinary  shellac  can  be  painted  on  the  leak.  f>r 
in  a pinch,  ordinary  soap  can  Ire  rubbed  on  the  lireak. 
Sometimes,  a little  sealing-wax  can  be  used  to  stop  a 
hole.  However,  the  best  remedy  is  a new  section  of 
hose. 

F.  A.  W — The  surface  of  a printing-paper 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  best  rendering 
of  a negative.  very  harsh  negative  will  yield  a better- 
looking print  on  a mat-paper  than  on  a glossy  surface, 
but  thin,  delicate  negatives  may  give  the  best  results 
on  glossy  paper.  Enlargements  of  three  diameters 
and  upwards  are  best  made  on  the  rough-surface  Bro- 
mide-paper. The  Satin  surface  is  mostly  used  for 
direct  work  where  little  or  no  “finishing  " is  require<l, 
and  both  mat  an<l  rough  surfaces  lend  themselves  to 
working  up. 

W r.  K The  use  of  a single  lens  for  archi- 
tectural work  is  not  advisable,  liecause  straight  lines 
near  the  edge  of  the  picture  will  be  rendered  usually 
with  more  or  less  curvature.  However,  many  times, 
this  distortion  may  be  unnoticed.  The  leaning-over 
effect  is  obtained  with  any  lens,  if  the  camera  is  tilted 
up  or  df)wn.  I'nless  the  camera  is  equi[)ped  with  a 
swing-back,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  flistortion. 

A M r A good  way  to  focus  in  m.aking 
enlargements  from  a soft-focus  negative,  is 
to  use  a sharp  negative  in  the  enlarging-eamera.  and 
focus  sharply  with  this:  then  re7)laee  the  soft-focus 
negative  in  the  holder  and  print  as  usual.  .Mlowancc 
should  I)e  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  bromide-paper 
userl.  by  focusing  on  a sheet  of  paper  of  the  same 
thickness  attached  to  the  easel. 

B -\  - The  advantage  of  a reflecting- 
camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  sub- 
ject appears  on  the  groundglass  right-sitlc  up  until  the 
shutter  is  released.  No  foeusing-cloth  or  tripod  is 
required  to  compose  each  picture  properly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  .Ml  reflect ing-cameras  are  listed  with 
high-grade  lens-equipments.  The  selection  of  the  lens 
depends  <>n  the  speed,  focus  and  cost,  and  rc'ts  entirely 
with  the  indix'idual  camerist. 

H A " For  finishing  prints  with  a glossy 
surface,  a paper  prepared  with  a natural  gh)ssy 
surface  should  I>c  employed.  The  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  to  work  is  as  follows:  The  prints, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  immersed  in  a 
formalin-bath — formalin  I i ounce,  water  .5  ounces — 


for  two  or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  dried.  glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype 
plate  is  washed  and  ])olisheil  with  a .soft  fabric,  first 
rubbing  ou  with  a flannel  a solution  of  ^tt  grains  of 
beeswax  in  1 ounce  of  tur|)entine.  The  jirint  is  .soakeil 
in  water  until  thoroughly  linq),  and  then  a lilieral 
(piantityof  water  is  thrown  on  the  [xilished  jilate,  and 
the  ])rint  placed  face  downward  on  the  plate,  care  being 
taken  that  there  is  i)lenty  of  water  between  the  two 
surfaces.  The  [irint  is  next  firmly  squeegee<l  into 
contact,  interposing  a sheet  of  rubber  cloth  between 
the  |)rint  and  the  roller  s<iueegee.  When  (piite  dry,  the 
print  will  leave  the  plate  very  easily,  and  its  surface 
will  ])ossess  a high  glo.ss.  This  surface  is  hard  and 
durable,  due  to  the  employment  of  the  formalin-bath, 
but  it  is  well  to  back  the  jirint  with  a waterproof  sheet 
so  as  to  ])revcnt  the  mountant  from  affecting  the  glaze. 
This  method  has  proved  to  be  eflicient  and  eminently 
successful  in  actual  i)ractice. 

-M.  11.  T. — A blocking-out  mixture  for  use 
on  plates  to  remove  undesirable  backgroumis  is 
given  in  the  Hrilisli  .Journal  Almanac  as  follows: 
.\sphaltum.  1 oz.;  Wax,  170  grs.;  Carbon  Black.  8t) 
grs.;  Turi)entine.  10  ozs.  However,  it  is  .said  that 
commercial  “Brunswick  Black  is  equal  to  the  above 
mixture,  as  well  as  more  convenient. 

E.  1).  C. — A short  stop-bath  for  use  after  a 
gold-toning  process  is  made  by  using  a solution 
of  sodium  suli)hite  5 grs.  per  oz.  of  water.  This  will 
immediately  arrest  the  action  of  the  gold-toning  bath. 

S.  I).  F. — ,\  good  method  of  fixing  prints  to 
thin  mounts,  in  albums,  is  to  use  shellac  mount- 
ant. made  by  dis.solving  shellac  iti  methylated  sjiirit. 
or  better,  rectified  spirit,  d'his  is  thinly  a]>])lied  to 
both  mount  ami  ])rint,  and  the  two  surfaces  (piiekly 
rubbed  into  contact . 

N S. — few  simple  rules  to  make  good 
copies  were  given  in  an  article  in  the  March,  Itt'i;!, 
issue  of  I’iioto-Eha  M,\(;.\zt\f,  on  ]>age  I 18.  d'he 
article  is  too  h)ng  to  repeat  here,  but  we  can  supply  you 
with  a copy  at  the  regular  ])riee  of  i.)  cents. 


Violet-tones  on  Developing-papers 

To  obtain  violet-tones  on  develo[)ing-papers  the  fol- 
lowing baths  are  u.sed  and  may  be  recommended: 


A.  Water !»00  ccm. 

Potassium  ferroeyanide t)..‘)  grammes 

Iron-oxalate 0..j  grammes 

B.  Water .SOOcctTi. 

Copper-chloride gr.'immes 


To  each  of  these  solution'  aild  a little  at  a time  of  a 
saturaterl  solution  of  ammf)nium  carboTiate  until  the 
precii)itate  that  form'  at  fir't  i|i'a])i)ear'.  The  print 
i'  first  j)laced  in  bath  .\  until  it  ha'  taken  a strong  blue 
tone:  it  i-  then  immer'cd  in  the  copj)er-chlorii|c  bath, 
in  which  it  changes  lo  violet.  Wasp  and  dry  as  U'Ual. 

.Innrnal  Snl.-icr  ilcf  /’/jo/ogru /;/;<.?. 


AFTERNOON  TEA 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


U.  M.  SCHMIDT 


Tf'hoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpfid  and  courteous. 


Even  at  tlie  first  glance,  the  "Row  of  Maples  " 
seems  very  attractive.  The  rendering  of  tlie  texture 
of  the  snow  seems  almost  too  good  to  have  been  done 
without  a filter  and  a color-sensitive  film.  The  com- 
position is  remarkably  free  of  one  of  the  beginner's 
most  common  fanlts,  i.e.,  the  inclusion  of  more  than 
one  center  of  interest.  The  center  of  interest,  in  this 
case,  is  where  the  road  disappears  behind  the  slone- 
W'all.  and  all  the  imiiortant  lines  in  the  print  lead 
directly  and  naturally  to  this  iioint,  as  they  should. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  a viewjjoint  six  or  eight 
feet  farther  to  the  right  had  been  selected,  as  the  road 
would  not  then  have  bisected  the  foreground,  and  the 
whole  iiictnrc  would  have  been  lietter  balanced. 

In  my  oi)inion,  the  greatest  fault  lies  in  the  title.  I 
think  tliat  “ Winter-Moriung"  woidd  be  much  more 
appropriate,  as  the  trees  are  not  the  center  of  interest, 
but  are  merely  an  aiil  to  the  composition.  To  improve 
the  print.  I would  trim  awa>'  two  inches  from  the  right, 
and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  d'hen. 


I think,  that  the  remaining  portion  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  printing  in  a few  light,  fluffy  clouds 
in  the  sky.  D.  B.  McRae. 


The  title  of  this  picture  is  “Row  of  Maples.”  Well, 
there  is  a row^  of  maple  trees  in  this  jiicture;  but  I think 
it  would  be  a better  picture  without  them.  When  the 
Good  Lord  made  maple  trees,  they  were  meant  to  be 
seen  in  the  summer  with  their  wealth  of  foliage.  They 
are  at  their  worst  in  winter.  In  this  picture  they 
resemble  a row  of  inverted  whisk  brooms — and  are  not 
lovely.  The  old  tree  at  the  left,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  is  worth  forty  such  majiles. 

The  ])icfure  is  one  of  extreme  contrasts;  the  snow  is 
well  rendered,  but  the  woods  in  the  background  are  too 
dark.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been  overcome  by 
some  doilge  in  printing.  The  photographic  reproduc- 
tion does  not  correspond  to  that  which  such  a scene 
would  ])roduce  on  the  normal  human  eye,  and,  con- 
setpiently  ami  to  that  extent  is  false  art.  Somehow, 
also,  one  has  a sort  of  unpleasant  feeling  that  the  upper 
right  side  of  the  ])icture  has  been  shaved  oft';  by  a 
])lane,  as  it  were.  I think  the  jiicture  would  have  been 
much  better  if  it  had  been  made  vertically,  retaining 
the  left  |)art  just  as  it  is. 

The  really  excellent  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  road, 
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the  hank,  part  snow  and  part  prass.  with  the  .stone-wall 
l>ehind  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  that  constitutes  a 
wonderfully  suggestive  scene — and  well  rendered,  too. 
I don  t care  a brass  farthing  whether  the  road  leads 
out  of  the  picture  or  not:  it  is  certainly  some  roail, 
just  as  it  is.  .Vnd.  by  the  way.  that  stone-wall  with 
that  perfect  shadow  at  the  left  is  delicious. 

The  whole  scene  is  enough  to  make  any  man  brought 
up  in  northern  latitudes  homesick.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  snow  crunching  under  the  runner  of  the  sleigh. 
One  can  almost  see  the  steam  from  the  breath  of 
hiimans  and  horses.  One  feels  almost  hungry,  and 
hopes  that  the  turkey  at  the  end  of  the  journey  will  be 
well  done,  stuffed  with  oysters,  and  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  eranf>erry  sauce.  E.  L.  C.  Mor.se. 

Excellent  pictorial  material  very  well  handled 
from  the  technical  vie^Tioint;  but  the  maker  of  this 
snow-scene  committed  the  common  error  of  including 
an  excessive  amount  of  subject-matter. 

The  pictorial  features  of  greatest  value  are:  Ihe 

gnarled  tree,  through  snow-covered  wall,  and  the 
cast-shadows  upon  the  snow — all  situated  in  the  left 
half  of  the  picture.  The  long  row  of  maples  constitutes 
a discordant  element,  since  the  excessively  long  shai)e 
of  the  print  allows  too  many  tr>  appear.  Cutting  the 
print  off  at  a point  very  near  the  outer  line  of  the  cart- 
track  will  eliminate  two  of  the  trees,  giving  a l>etter- 
balanced  composition  and  ffxtising  attention  ui)on 
the  turn  in  the  road,  along  with  the  pleasing  subject- 
matter  Ixirderinc  it  at  the  left. 

Could  another  exposure  be  made  in  this  vicinity 
under  similar  conditions,  it  might  be  j)ossif)le  to  prf)flucc 
a stroncer  composition  by  taking  up  a positir>n  a little 
in  advance,  and  to  the  right,  of  the  one  chosen,  which 
wouhl  allow  special  emphasis  being  given  the  gnarled 
tree  anfl  the  shadows  in  the  foregrounrl.  This  material 
would  fit  nicelv  into  a nearlv  square,  vertical  rectangle. 

AV  - I).^vIs. 

The  time  of  day  was  well  chosen  for  this  snow-scene. 
The  sun  was  not  very  high,  so  that  the  long  shadows 
give  relief  to  the  monotony  of  a flat  stretch  of  snow, 
and  the  oblique  rays  bring  out  detail  in  the  ruts  and 
inequalities  of  the  road.  ,\t  the  same  time,  the  inten- 


sity of  light  was  not  great  enough  to  overex])ose  any 
portion.  Such  values  could  not  be  obtained  with  a 
bright  sun  overhead.  With  this  condition,  the  .sky 
would  probaldy  be  a.s  white  as  the  snow,  and  the 
beautifully  transparent  shadows  at  the  left  of  the 
picture  would  be  lost.  Miss  Hinckley  deserves  credit 
for  eorrect  exposure  and  development  of  l>oth  film 
and  paper,  and  a i)roper  selection  of  Ihe  pai>er  used. 

Hut  the  (piestion  eomes  to  my  mind  why  was  this 
pieture  made.^  It  reminds  me  of  beautiful  stage- 
scenery  with  no  actors.  Instinctively  I look  for  a 
group  of  children  ilrawing  sleds,  or  a sleigh  coming  down 
the  road,  ami  1 am  disappointed  not  to  find  them. 

If  this  liackground  j)ieture  is  gratifying  to  others. 
I would  suggest  that  they  choose  another  title.  In 
winter,  an  oak  or  an  elm  is  as  good  as  a maple. 

Meuhell  I’owers. 

Criticism  of  jihotographs.  at  limes,  is  ea.sy;  but 
the  editor’s  remarks  were  well  founded,  when  he  stateil 
that  he  was  going  to  hand  out  a “sticker  ".  Never- 
theless. I believe  that  there  is  room  for  im|)rovement 
in  various  parts  of  the  photogra|ih.  and  I will  endeavor 
to  cover  the  places  in  a very  brief  way.  First.  I will 
take  that  which  annoys  the  eye  the  most.  vi/,..  the 
wide  and  expansive  foreground.  .About  one-half  inch 
could  have  been  trimmed  aMay  from  the  bottom. 
This,  further,  would  have  removed  the  ruts  on  the 
tracks  which  help  to  lireak  up  the  balance  of  the  picture. 

The  sky  is  also  a little  too  dark,  which  could  have 
been  improved  with  a better  printing-im'dium. 

.A  little  more  margin  could  have  been  left  on  top. 
which  would  have  given  the  photogra])h  a more  gen- 
erous appearance.  The  light  seemed  to  liave  been 
entirely  too  much  from  the  side.  The  black,  hcavy 
shailow  at  the  left  is  also  an  annoying  feature.  'I  he 
telegraph-pole  in  the  center  has  undue  |)rominemc 
and.  of  course,  sjioils  the  artistic  salue.  The  distant 
background  of  trees  runs  uphill  and  gives  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  a heavy  apjiearam  e.  ’1  he  negative, 
possihly.  was  im|)roi)crly  handled  in  de\ clupment . tir 
light-struck  on  account  of  reflection'  from  front  light. 

This  accounts  for  the  heav\-  black  color  of  the  tree  at 
left,  ' ^ F A I1\'SE. 

(f  'oniimirrl  on  P/ir/r  i 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  series  of  prints  contributed  l)y  members  of  tlie 
California  Camera  Club  to  help  illustrate  Charlotte  H. 
Mackintosh’s  story  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  represents 
loyal,  conscientious  effort;  but  it  does  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  club’s  high  reputation.  Several  of  these 
workers  may  excel  in  other  fields  of  photographic  en- 
deavor; but  such  a condition  ought  not  to  prevail,  for  a 
successful  camerist  generally  excels  in  several  branches. 
Architectural  ]rhotogi-aphy  should  be  as  easy  for  him  as 
landscai^e,  marine,  or  some  other  kind  of  camera-work. 
The  distinguished  land.scapist,  John  Paid  Edwards, 
specimens  of  whose  artistry  have  embellished  these 
pages  in  the  past,  is  represented  in  “My  City  Beautiful" 
by  a print  which,  though  typical  of  the  physical  character 
of  San  Francisco,  does  not  reveal  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
On  the  whole,  the  sidiject  is  not  really  a fair  test  of  the 
club’s  best  efforts.  Of  course,  many  mendjers  of  high 
accomplishment  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  club’s  artistic  capacity  by 
the  rather  inadequate  demonstration  of  only  a few  of 
its  mendiers. 

How  long  W.  T.  .\dderley  has  been  engaged  in  his 
unique  hobby,  as  exemplified  on  pages  *247  to  2.51,  I am 
unable  to  state,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  has  seen  the 
cleverly-illustrated  articles,  “Natnre-F'aking  with  the 
Camera”,  by  Ral]}h  Osborne  (Photo-Era  for  Septendicr 
1917),  and  “Insects  in  Comic  Photography”,  by  Ur. 
Lehman  Wendell  (Photo-Era  for  June,  1919),  and, 
stimulated  by  these  amusing  caprices,  developed  a method 
of  his  own.  That  he  has  succeeded  admirably,  no  one  will 
deny.  In  order  that  others,  who  may  be  .so  dis])osed, 
may  amuse  themselves  ami  their  friends  similarly,  Mr. 
Adderley  has  generously  pidilished  his  modus  operandi. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  has  mentioned  the  photographic 
equi])inent  employed  in  the  making  of  his  curious  and 
entertaining  .scenes  in  “photographic  toyland". 

Data:  “While  the  Kettle  lioils’’ — page  247;  1 p.m.; 
very  <lull  light;  stop,  F/S;  no  filter;  2 seconds;  P.  IVI.  C. 
print. 

“Cause  for  Excitement" — page  248;  11  A.M.;  .sun 

through  light  clouds;  stoj),  F/ 11;  l)^  seconds;  P.  M.  C. 
print. 

“An  Indian  Camp” — page  249;  10  a.m.;  bright  sun; 
stop,  F/5.0;  8-time  filter;  2 seconds;  P.  M.  C.  print. 

“Oh,  Boy!" — page  250;  2 p.m.;  liright  sun;  stop,  F/5.(); 
no  filter;  3^  .second;  P.  M.  C.  ])rint. 

“The  Vamp" — page  250;  11a.m.;  liright  .sun;  F/5.0; 
no  filter;  1 second;  P.  M.  C.  print. 

“Nocturne  ” — jiage  251;  indoors;  F 4.5;  2 .seconds 
for  moon;  12  seconds  on  foreground;  P.  M.  C.  print. 

For  all  six  (lictures — lens.  Paragon  Ilex  F/4.5;  8)/^- 
inch  focus;  .shutter.  Ilex  .\cme;  jilate.  Seed’s  Ortho 
Non-IIalation,  4x5;  develojicr  (for  plates)  Eastman 
special;  ditto  (for  paiier)  Amidol;  enlargements,  8 x 10, 
on  P.  M.  C.  10;  time,  first  two  weeks  in  March,  l!)2;i,  at 
Sjiokane,  Wash. 

For  energy,  perseverance,  resourcefulness,  success  and 
material  .satisfaction,  few  amateur  workers  can  measure 
“tripods”  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Par<loe.  Readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, for  a number  of  years  past,  have  proof  of  this.  One 
of  liis  recent  pictures  which  has  enjoyed  wide  po]>ularity, 
has  been  hung  at  numerous  important  exhibitions,  niid 
earned  for  the  artist  several  other  honors,  in  the  form  of 


medals,  is  “ Waiting  for  the  Train”.  It  is  reproduced  on 
page  256.  It  is  chiefly  for  thematic  originality,  superbly 
artistic  treatment  and  human  interest  that  the  picture 
makes  a successful  appeal  to  the  beholder.  The  grouping 
of  the  figures  is  extremely  natural — no  evidence  of  pre- 
arrangement.  As  individuals,  they  appear  quite  obliv- 
ious to  the  presence  of  the  photographer;  the  lighting  is 
effective;  there  are  no  annoying  details;  the  spacing  is 
admirable,  and  the  motive  is  convincing.  The  picture 
is,  in  fact,  a work  of  art,  because  art  is  the  result  of  inten- 
tion. To  the  long  list  of  honors  awarded  Dr.  Pardoe, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  has  recently  added  a medal,  of  which  the 
recipient  is  very  proud. 

Data:  June,  1923;  9 a.m.;  bright  sun;  4x5  Graflex 
Camera;  7-inch  Graf  Variable  Anastigmat;  stop, 
F'/4;  1/10  second;  Film  Pack;  Cumminone;  print 
on  P.  M.  C.  8. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  editor.  Sen.  S.  Sachoin, 
of  the  Foto-Rerista,  of  Buenos  .\ires,  for  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  activities  of  prominent 
amateur  workers  in  Argentina.  “The  Pathway”,  page 
258,  represents  a careful,  technical  effort  to  represent, 
with  intense  realism,  the  beauty  of  a wooded  pathway — 
somewhere  near  the  great,  modern  city  of  our  progressive 
sister-republic,  in  South  America.  Details — only  with  re- 
gard to  the  making  of  the  picture  and  the  workers’  name — 
are  lacking. 

“Meditation”,  page  262,  shown  also  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  Folo-Rerisla,  is  a work  of  superior 
artistic  merit.  It  is  distinguished  by  depth  of  expression 
and  superb  arrangement  of  the  figure,  an  elderly  lady, 
a]i]iarently  in  mourning.  The  composition  is  masterly, 
and  the  absence  of  accessories,  savu  the  sacred  book  and 
ro.sary  which  lie  in  the  sitter's  lap,  emphasises  the 
.solemnity  of  the  situation.  Would  that  the  face  and  hand 
were  not  presented  in  so  high  a key,  although  this  severe 
contrast  may  be  just  what  the  arti.st  had  in  his  mind  to 
represent. 

When  the  engaging  picture,  “When  the  Sun  Goes 
Down",  page  260,  was  awarded  an  II.  M.,  in  the 
Marine  competition,  .\ugust  1921,  it  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
maker,  George  Bolin.  Although  true  to  nature — as 
proved  by  the  correctly  rendered  horizon-line — the 
shore-line  (iroduces  a disagreeable  effect  on  the  eye  of 
the  critical  observer,  on  account  of  its  obliquity  and 
sharp  definition.  It  acts  as  an  element  of  separation. 
Rather  should  it  be  less  insistent  and  blend  with  the 
receding  surface  of  the  lake;  but  using  a sharply 
delineating  lens,  at  F/16,  the  camerist  could  expect 
only  what  he  preferred,  and  not  a .soft,  artistic  effect. 
Otherwise,  the  composition  is  praiseworthy. 

Data:  July,  7.15  (sunset);  Ensign  de  Luxe  camera 
(3/^x5/4  in.);  Zeiss  Triotar  F/(i.3;  stop,  F/16; 
.second;  Seed  30  ]>late;  M.  Q.;  print.  Glossy  Velox. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  thematic  originality  of  “.V  Picture  Here!”, 
jiage  265,  makes  an  instantaneous  apiieal.  The  tech- 
nique, throughout,  also  merits  jiraise.  The  bright 
sheen  on  the  water  enables  the  figure  to  stand  out 
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prominently;  hut  tlie  question  as  to  wlietlier  tliere 
shotild  he  a little  more  space  at  the  extreme  right  anil 
top  of  the  picture,  is  dehatahle.  It  is  a striking  and 
attractive  composition,  nevertheless. 

Data:  .Inly;  speed  Graphic  4 x .5;  ~}4-^ch  Tcssar  Ic; 
stop.  F 11:  1 -20  second;  (iratlex  Film;  pyro;  tank- 
dev.;  print.  Wellington  H I?.  (Brown  Black). 

Bcrtran  F.  Hawley  “hrought  home  the  hacon".  to 
use  a familiar  phrase.  It  would  he  virtually  impos- 
sihle  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  his  charming  com- 
position. for  which  he  was  awarded  the  second  jirize. 
Page  2()().  The  action  of  the  persons  in  the  canoe  is 
graceful  and  spontaneous.  The  setting  is  idyllic  and 
ideal;  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the  artist 
has  sulwirdinated  everything  within  the  range  of  vision 
to  the  one  delightful  item  of  interest,  merits  tlic  highest 
praise.  Lilies  and  lily-jiads  are  present  in  profusion, 
hut  they  are  conservatively  indicated.  The  pictorial 
theme  is  not  new:  hut  1 have  never  seen  it  managed  in 
a more  artistic  fashion. 

Data:  Made  in  the  north  country  of  Ontario,  ( anada; 
-\ugust.  l!)2.‘l;  2 p.xi.;  bright  sunshine:  .)  x T view- 
camera:  7-inch  Cooke.  F l..j.  .series  11;  stop.  F S; 
•S-time  ray-filter  over  lens;  1 .5  .second;  Commercial 
Ortho  Film:  pyro:  enlarged  print  on  Zona,  a jirofes- 
sional  portrait-paper,  made  in  England. 

The  way  in  which  the  maker  of  "Sending  up  the 
Message  . page  2fiT.  created  his  picture  deserves  com- 
mendation. The  necessarily  large  sky-area,  filled  with 
light  clouds,  jirovided  the  proper  halance,  the  kite,  to 
the  group  helow.  The  landscape  would  look  helter  if 
the  eontrast  were  not  so  strongly  marked — more  grada- 
tion in  field  and  hackground. 

Data;  Marie  near  Somers  Point.  X.  .7.;  .Gigust.  1!>2.‘?; 
.‘?..‘>0  p.M.  (S.  'J'.  i;  bright  sun:  4 x .)  KoroTia  view-camera; 
T'l-inch  Verito  7'  I:  stop.  F .i.fi;  Wratten  KS  filter; 
1 10  second;  Ilforrl  Special  Panchromatic  Backed; 
pyro;  tank-dev.:  jirint.  Velours  Black  Semi-^lat  ; M.  (}.: 
clomls  printed  in  from  a one-half  inch  area  of  a roll- 
film  negative,  enlarged. 

Beginners'  Competition 

When  it  comes  to  thematic  originality,  the  beginner 
very  often  scores  a hit.  as  is  the  case  with  Chas.  Ditch- 
field.  who-e  prize-picture,  page  271.  is  a shining  ex- 
ample. The  picture  exemplifies,  abo.  the  principle  of 
unity  anrl  harmony  in  pictorial  composition.  More- 
over. the  eff'trt  is  distinguished  by  first-rate  workman- 
ship. 

Data:  -Tnly:  noon:  bright  sunshine;  Xo.  ."  K'f>dak 
Special  ; B.  L.  .\nastigmat  F fl..”;  used  at 

full  opening;  1 -2.>  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film:  pyro; 
film-tank  development ; print.  P M.  ( . Xo.  1. 

•lohn  T.  ( romer  s attractive  and  well-arranged  land- 
scape. page  272.  seems  to  lack  just  one  thing  to  make 
it  complete,  namely,  an  object  in  the  distance,  on  the 
state-road,  towanls  which  imaginary  pedestrian  or 
vehicle  the  line-  are  converging.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  chief  T)oint  of  interest.  De-pite  this  inqiortant 
omission,  the  jiictiire  possp--es  t;reat  artistic  and  tech- 
nical excellence. 

Data:  Marie  in  the  Blue  Birlge  Mountains.  Xorth 
Carolina:  .lnl>';  11  goo'l  light;  Xri.  2<  .liinior 

Kodak  2 7 Sx4  7 S ; .Vnastigmat  F 7.7:  stoj).  F Hi: 
ray-filter;  2 scconrls;  \'nlcan  rrill-film;  1 1; 'Irri-Metol : 
print.  \7o  ]■'  Xo.  .2. 

lixample  of  Interpretatirtn 

THri-.E  who  haxe  not  participaterl  in  our  "Imloor 
Genres"  competitions,  will  gain  an  irlea  of  the  snbjer  t 
7)y  studying  Dr.  Kilmer's  rlelightfnl  ar-hievement  in 


that  perpetually  interesting  branch  of  photograj)hy, 
on  jiage  2(i8. 

Data:  3^  x 4j^  Graficx;  Zeiss  Tessar;  used  at  F 4. a; 
T 10  .second;  Film-Pack;  Metol;  tray-dev.;  enlarged 
on  .\rtura  Carbon  Black. 

For  Oiir  Contributing  Critics 

The  Publisher  is  [ilcased  with  the  increasing  i>op- 
ularity  of  this  department.  Contributing  commen- 
tators should  mention  rather  the  serious,  ilamaging 
faults  ami  how  they  can  lie  corrected.  It  is  well  to 
remember  the  merits,  too.  and  to  realise  just  wh.at  the 
maker  of  the  picture  had  to  contend  with.  .Mso, 
could  the  critic  have  done  better,  or  as  well.  The 
critic  should  jraiise.  study,  meditate,  before  he  jicns  his 
comments.  ".Uternooii  d'ea".  Iiy  a succcs.sful  picture- 
maker.  page  27(1,  is  not  an  easy  sidqcct.  This  fact, 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  our  contributing  critics. 
Data:  .\ugust.  3.30  i>.m.;  strong  suidighi;  Graflex 
(3Kx.7Hi;  B.  K L.  Tc.ssar  Ic,  F74..>  stop;  F S;  I 10 
second;  Eastman  X.  ('.  Film;  Kodak  Dev.  Powders; 
tray-dev.;  enlarged  on  .Vrtura  Carbon  Black. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{('ontinned  from  Page  277) 

Miss  Hinkley's  print.  "Bow  of  Maples,"  hardly 
suggests  or  justifies  its  title.  "Shorn  Limbs"  or  some- 
thing else  indicative  of  winter  would  have  |)roved  more 
apjiropriate.  d'he  maples  are  too  little  in  evidence 
and  are  still  fiirther  forced  "into  a back  seat"  by  the 
more  jirominent  tree  at  the  left.  Then,  again,  the  row 
is  usually  liroken  uj)  by  those  too  often  present  tele- 
gra]ih-i)oles.  to  "put  a danqier"  on  onr  jnctorial  as]>ira- 
tions.  The  dark  mass  at  the  np])cr  right  corner  tends 
to  detract;  trimming  away  tlic  tree  at  the  right  would 
add  in  quality  what  it  removes  in  quantity.  Xo 
doubt,  also,  trimming  a quarter  inch  from  the  tore- 
ground  wonid  imj)rove  the  i)crs]icctive  as  far  as  the 
snowtracks  are  concerned.  The  sky  seems  rather 
lifeless  for  a sunny  day;  a few  soft  clouds  m the  open 
sky  space  coidd  have  been  inserted  to  advantage. 
Perhai)s.  had  a color-filter  of  sutficient  depth  been 
adaptable  to  this  camera  and  a jiroportionately  longer 
exposure  been  given,  the  general  flatness  would  have 
been  relieved  despite  the  fact  that  fhc  color-valnes 
are  not  bad. 

ft  seems  jirobable  that  a better  view|)oint  might 
have  been  used,  perhaps  liy  making  the  piiturc  trom 
the  other  side  of  the  stone  wall  running  iiarallcl  to 
the  row.  although  this  is  difficult  to  judge  unless  one 
is  familiar  with  this  jiarticular  scene.  'I’hc  background 
of  trees  behind  the  maiilcs  is  unpleasantly  flat  .ami 
makes  the  subject  still  more  insignific.ant , l onger 
and  more  intere-f  ing  shadows  conhl  have  liccn  oblained 
with  a lower  sun.  i.e..  either  earlier  in  the  morning  or. 
still  better,  late  in  the  afternoon.  I ndcrcxposiiic  is 
eviflent.  B ai.imi  B.  Bonwit. 


Visiting  Montreal 

E\  EX  if  urged,  w e -honid  decline  tf>  reveal  the  'dimt  ity 
of  the  XVw  England  |)hologra))her  who.  in  eager  'careh 
of  a bird-store,  on  St.  ('atherine  ■'treet.  notieerl  the 
sign.  "(  \EE  Beeohme.  in  (he  window  of  a re-tanrant. 
"This  mu-t  lie  the  place.  " he  whi-piTe<l  to  hi-  com- 
panion. ".Xo:  of  cour-e  not!  That  sign  means  coffee 
with  the  nicotine  taken  ont,“! 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Photographing  Camping-Scenes 

WiiEX  at  Piiikham  & Smith's,  recently,  I met  my 
friend  Rodgers,  the  photo-fiidslier.  "('ome  in  some 
day,  Mr.  French;  I want  to  sliow  you  .some  i)rints 
made  hy  a Friend  of  yours,"  said  the  ex|)ert  cordially, 
A few  days  later,  I stei)ped  in — Mr.  Rodger's  j)lace  is 
near  my  office,  on  Roylston  Street — and  Found  him  up 
to  his  ueck  in  work.  Packages  of  films  and  prints  were 
stacked  up  high  on  tables,  and  assi.stants  were  getting 
them  ready  for  delivery.  “Just  a moment,  and  I'll 
he  with  you,"  said  the  exjiert,  without  turiuiig  from  his 
work  of  sorting  negatives.  C'ont inning,  "Now  here's  a 
collection  of  thirty  film-negatives.  ,\11  blanks,  but  one. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  your  friend  Mr.  returning 
From  a camping-trip  in  Maine  with  sucli  a lot  of  com- 
plete failures.  He'll  be  so  disa])i)ointed ! Nothing  but 
underex|)osures,  so  far  as  I can  see.  I worked  on  them 
for  several  hours  last  night,  doing  my  level  best:  but  it 
was  no  use.  I generally  get  all  there  is  in  uuderex- 
po.sed  films;  but  here  1 was  u])  against  it.  Yes;  under- 
exposure is  the  one  great  trouble  with  the.se  beginners 
who  make  snapshots  of  dark  subjects  with  small  stops 
and  at  high  ,s]jeeds.  It's  just  the  same  whether  the 
camera  costs  ten  dollars  or  one  hundred.  I don't 
know  :d)out  Mr.  X.  It's  all  (ireek  to  me;  but  I'm 
surely  .sorry  for  him."  I agreed  with  all  Mr.  Rodgers 
had  to  say,  and  offered  to  explain  matters  to  my  Friend 
Mr.  A.,  which  I did  the  very  next  day. 

It  seems  that  his  fourteen-year  old  daughter  had 
received  a No.  t!  Brownie  on  her  last  birthday.  She 
had  used  it  nearly  all  summer  at  the  sea-shore  and  cpiite 
successfvdly,  too.  Whatever  faults  her  prints  showed, 
underexposure  certaiidy  was  not  one  of  them.  The 
conditions  of  light,  where  she  used  her  little,  black  box, 
were  naturally  favorable.  Ini])ressed  by  the  success 
of  his  daughter,  Mr.  ,\.  iunocently  concluded  that  he, 
an  adult,  could  do  as  well,  anil  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  it  with  him  on  a cam])ing-trip  into  the  Maine 
woods,  last  Se])tember.  It  a])j)eared  that  he  ]>hoto- 
graiihed  the  usual  camping-scenes.  The  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  deep  woods,  not  Far  from  a small  lake. 
Among  the  snai>shot,s — all  made  at  stop  aliout  F'/K! 
and  at  a speed  of  1 '2.5  second — there  were  several  made 
as  late  as  seven  o'clock  (daylight-saving)  of  members  of 
the  ])arty  grouped  around  a burning  camp-fire!  The 
strangest  feature  was  that  none  of  the  three  other 
cam|)ers  suspected  that  anything  was  wrong  with  their 
friend's  camera-operations.  Indeed,  they  thought 
that  he  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  doing.  The 
sixth  exiiosure  of  the  last  roll  was  made  of  the  jiarty 
as  it  started  otf  in  a boat  to  cross  the  lake  on  the 
return  home,  at  J i>  m.,  on  a bright,  cloudy  day. 
'Phis  turned  out  to  be  a properly  exposed  and  succe.s.s- 
ful  |)icture.  The  rest  of  the  exjiosures,  twenty-nine  of 
them,  were  hojielessly  uuderex|)osed. 

Knowing,  now,  the  cause  of  his  Failures,  Mr.  .V  is 
not  disheartened,  but  determined  to  “make  good” 
oil  his  next  camping-trip — to  the  self-same  s])ot ! It 
will  mean  a better  camera,  together  with  a tripod, 
flash-cartridges,  and  jileuty  of  piod,  practical  advice. 
“I'll  return  with  a hundred  corking  ex'iiosures  or  none!" 
is  what  he  told  me  and  Mr.  Rodgers.  That's  the  stuff! 


Joxie  Knew  his  Compass 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  the  Maplewood  Convention.  “Joxie  ’,  by  far 
the  most  popular  man  at  the  conventions  of  the  P.  A. 
of  N.  Fk,  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  Maple- 
wood Club  Hotel  and  gazing  ea.stward — towards  the 
majestic  Presidential  Range  aglow  beneath  long 
banks  of  cumulus  clouds  of  roseate  hue.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  inspiring  sight.  Joxie  was  lost  in'  admira- 
tion. Suddenly,  a young  lady  rushed  up  to  him  and, 
IKiinting  towards  the  Presidential  Range,  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  Mr.  Collings;  what  a beautiful  sunset  that  is!” 
Joxie  was  speechless.  A look  of  sadness  now  over- 
spread his  rugged  countenance.  “Don't  you  ju.st  love 
this  sunset?”  rapturously  insisted  the  younger  lover 
of  nature.  Joxie  slowly  looked  at  her,  thoughtfully 
rubbed  his  chin  and,  with  some  hesitation,  replied, 
“It  is,  indeed,  a beautiful  color-effect;  but,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  we’re  looking  towards  the  East. 
The  sun.set  is  usually  in  the  West,  which  is  directly 
behind  us!”  He  then  led  the  geographically  nebulous 
young  woman  back,  around  the  corner,  where,  looking 
towards  the  West,  they  beheld  the  setting  sun,  re- 
splendent and  gorgeous  amid  a dazzling  burst  of  fiery 
clouds,  which  tinted  with  a roseate  glow  the  sky  in  the 
opposite  direction — the  East. 


Distance  Lends  Enchantment 

Blaisdell  happened  to  be  the  only  photographer 
who  made  a picture  of  the  annual  champion.ship  foot- 
ball game  between  the  (' High  School  and  the 

T ,\cademy,  their  hated  rival.  The  picture  itself 

was  a good  one.  The  action,  the  tense  interest  of  the 
crowd  as  young  Polloni  made  the  winning  touchdown, 
were  all  recorded  on  the  negative. 

Blaisdell  was  generous  of  heart,  and  made  a nice 
enlargement  to  display  in  the  window  of  the  local 
s|)orting-goods  store.  It  attracted  a lot  of  attention. 
Polloni,  .senior,  naturally  came  to  look,  ami  to  admire. 
His  boy,  winning  the  game  like  that!  Of  cour.se  he 
must  have  a picture.  So  he  saw  Blai.sdell  and  ordered 
an  enlargement. 

Blai.sdell  promised  Mr.  Polloni  that  he  would  make  an 
enlargement  as  soon  as  he  found  time.  Other  things 
came  first,  and  the  enlarging  was  delayed.  Mr. 
Polloni  constantly  inquired  when  the  picture  would  be 
done,  .so  finally  Blaisdell  took  the  enlargement  out  of 
the  window  and  carried  it  over  to  Mr.  Polloni’s  shop. 

Polloni  for  a moment  was  overjoyed.  Then  he 
examined  the  jirint  critically.  “I  no  lika  data  one! 
I lika  one  more  jilain;  one  dat  show  de  boy  bigger. 
You  geta  me  one  lika  de  one  in  the  winder  and  I taka 
two.  Disa  one  make  <le  boy  looka  too  leetle.” 

OVERTOX. 


The  Spell  of  the  Camera 

Sir  ,\rthur  Coxax  Doyle  .states  that  he  has  no 
time  to  write  fiction.  Too  busy  with  fiction  in  photo- 
graphs and  lectures,  we  suppo.se. — Boxio/i  Traveler. 
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E^ENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exliibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  P.  A.  of 
X.  E.,  Maplewood,  New  Hampshire 

.\CAIN  (lid  the  While  Mountains  of  Xew  llanipsliire 
welcome  photographers  from  Maine.  Massaclnisetts, 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  other  ]>arts  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire and  Canada.  .Vgain  did  the  Maplewood  Cluh 
extend  its  cosey  hospitality  to  the  i)hotogra))hers  who 
gathered  therein  with  their  families  or  friends  for  the 
■2.5th  .Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  .Asso- 
ciation of  Xew  England.  .Again  under  the  leadership 
of  I>ouis  P.  Oliver,  [(resident,  and  Eric  Stahlherg. 
secretary,  was  the  convention  a success.  .Again 
through  the  efforts  of  Tom  Mulgrew.  [(rofessional 
entertainer,  were  the  evenings  filled  with  music  and 
merriment.  Again  we  left  IMaplewood  with  regret, 
but  with  a sincere  eagerness  to  [Hit  into  [iractice  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  business  and  [>ro- 
fessional  ethics  that  were  given  to  us  by  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald. AA  ill  Towles.  .1.  ( hester  Bushong.  AA  . A.  Xoet- 
zel.  and  Ernest  L.  Alajor.  the  eminent  Boston  painter. 

( onventiox-Impressioxs 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  Iveautiful  convention  setting,  the  ideal  weather, 
the  splendid  men  and  women  who  attended  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  officers  and  committees. 
Our  report  of  last  year  holds  good — and  may  be  read 
again  in  connection  with  this  year's  convention — be- 
cause it  ap[)lies  as  truly  now  as  it  did  then.  However, 
we  noted  that  there  was  a certain  difference  and  a 
little  bit  of  indifference  in  certain  fpiarters  which  made 
it  difficult  for  the  hard-working  officers  to  achieve  the 
best  re,sult,s.  AA'e  refer  more  particularly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  members  who.  torn  between  the  siren  calls  of 
the  Great  ffutdoors.  and  the  strong  call  of  a good 
speaker  or  demonstrator,  chose  to  play  golf  or  to  go 
motoring.  AA'e  may  not  grasp  the  entire  situation 
nor  be  ritjht  in  our  conclusions,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  this  year — at  all  conventions — there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  recreation,  sight- 
seeing, sports  and  motoring.  Xearly  all  our  con- 
ventions have  held  out  these  attractions  as  liait  and 
trusted  tr)  luck  to  hold  members  together  after  they 
had  gathered.  Perha[)s  all  this  may  lie  necessary, 
but  we  believe  that  a photographer  who  goes  to  a 
convention  should  go  with  the  intention  to  learn  some- 
thing rather  than  to  have  a good  time  exclu'ively.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  he  should  attend  every  business 
session,  demonstration  and  lecture.  He  should  do  so 
willingly,  if  not  eagerly.  AA'hen  the  program  of  in- 
struction or  demonstration  is  ended,  then  let  him 
enjoy  fully  whatever  entertainment  is  [(rovided.  .After 
all.  what  is  a convention  for.' 

In  looking  over  the  picture-exhibit  we  saw  many 
beautiful  pictures  made,  as  a rule,  by  the  same  steady, 
careful  workers  whose  names  are  household  words 
photographically.  AA'hcre  were  pictures  by  the  other 
meml>ers  of  the  association.'  AA'hy  -hould  a minority 
instead  of  a majority  exhibit?  AA'hy  sfirndd  not  the 
new  member  as  well  as  the  old  meml)cr  contribute 
prints  fo  the  exhibit?  Frankly,  if  a memtier  of  the 


association  deems  his  work  too  [)oor  to  submit  to 
[uililic  exhibition,  it  is  high  time  that  the  member  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  get  together  to  their 
nuitual  advantage.  In  short,  if  a member  does  not 
consider  his  [(ictures  good  enough,  he  should  bend  every 
energy  to  make  them  good  enough  and  be  willing  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  work.  This  [u-oduces  confidence 
and  brings  out  a man's  character  and  his  talents 
Really,  it  is  t((  be  regretted  that  any  meml)er  should 
wish  to  admit  that  his  [(ictures  were  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  hang  with  the  work  of  fellow-meinbcrs.  He 
may  be  wrong  and  he  may  be  right,  as  his  own  judge, 
but  let  him  meet  the  issue  squarely,  do  his  best  and  be 
determined  to  [)rofit  by  the  ex[)erience.  AA’e  may  be 
wrong  again,  but  all  of  this  leads  us  to  suggest  that 
.some  arrangement  be  worked  out  which  would  refpiire 
each  member  of  a [U'ofessional  [)ho1ogra[)hic  associa- 
tion to  submit  two  prints  each  year  to  the  [(ictiire- 
exhibit.  AA'e  would  venture  to  say  that  tliis  would  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  [lictures  but  would  arouse 
keen  interest  in  the  exhibition  itself.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  less  de[)eiidence  upon  outside  sources  to  hel[) 
fill  u[)  the  [ficture-exhibit  aTid.  we  believe,  it  would 
greatly  encourage  new  members  to  match  their  work 
against  that  of  the  veterans. 

In  certain  ([uarters  there  was  the  l)elicf  that  the 
annual  dues  should  be  raised  to  $.5. (It)  a year.  How- 
ever. this  amount  was  to  be  [)ayal)le  in  two  install- 
ments, .‘i'.S.OP  as  now,  and  $2.00  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion. This  is  a matter  which  will  re(piire  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. AA'e  mention  it  here  in  order  to  enable  members 
to  think  over  the  suggestion  and  to  act  as  they  may 
think  best. 

AA'ith  all  due  res[>ect  to  the  other  speakers  and 
demonstrators,  we  believe  that  Pirie  .MacDonald  and 
AA'ill  Towles  led  the  excellent  [)rogram  and  gri|)[)cd 
us  with  their  remarkable  [(crsonalities.  .1.  Chester 
Bushong  with  his  mot ion-[)ict ores  adiled  a note  of 
much  value  and  beaut%’  to  the  convention.  I'.  Leigh 
AAyckoff.  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Section  for 
the  Ill’ll  Xational  Convention,  was  in  a [(osition  to 
state  facts  with  regard  to  commercial  [>hotogra[)hy, 
and  did  so  convincingly,  AA'.  A.  Xoetzcl  gave  a 
demonstration  of  much  [iractical  value  to  [lortrait- 
[diotographcrs.  E.  L.  Major  of  Boston  and  .lohn  Caro 
contributed  their  share  to  the  [)rogram  by  a helnfid 
discussion  of  [>rinci[)les  of  art  and  com[)osit ion.  '1  he 
attendance  of  [diotographers  and  visitors  was  estimated 
by  some  to  lx-  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  convention  of 
was  fully  as  successful  as  the  one  of  P)2'2.  There  were 
minor  differences  which  will  bear  consideration,  but 
these  in  no  way  jeo[)ardised  the  final  success  of  the 
■2.5th  .Annual  < Onvention,  There  was  the  same  good 
fellowship,  the  hearty  welcome  to  new  members  and 
old.  the  hel[)ful  business  ‘'sho[(  talk  . the  technical 
advice  from  manufacturers’  re[)rc'enlati\ cs  and  a 
s[)Ien(^lid  s[)irit  of  fair  [day  and  desire  to  licl[)  "the 
of  her  fellow  ",  Say  what  \ou  will,  the  grcale-l  [diolo- 
gra[)hic  technician  or  arli'l  in  the  world  is  ne\<r  truly 
so  until  he  has  e\[)crien' c'l  the  great  vitalising  [lower 
which  come-  oidy  -traight  from  the  heart. 


CONVENTION  GROUP  AT  THE  MAPLEWOOD  CLUB,  MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Pictuke-Exhibits 

Althoiift'li  excellent  and  of  great  practical  value,  tlie 
exhibition  this  year  did  not  seem  so  compelling  or  so 
comprehensive.  There  was  a splendid  exhibit  of  com- 
mercial photogra])hy  which  was  obtained  through  the 
co-oi)eration  of  the  Nbitional  Association.  Alost  of  the 
“regulars"  were  represented;  but  there  is  much  ojipor- 
tnnitv  for  the  new  members  to  become  more  active. 
The  P.  of  X.  E.  with  its  membership  is  in  a imsition 
to  hang  a picture-exhibit  second  to  none;  but  a few 
meiubers  cannot  do  it  all.  We  urge  every  member  to 
make  it  a point  to  co-oi)erate  more  enthusiastically  and 
efficiently  witli  the  exhibition-committee  of  ID^f. 

Salon  Honors  were  conferred  n|>on  Wm.  II.  Manalum, 
Jr.;  Edward  ( 'rosbv  Doughtv;  I.  Will  Kellmer;  J.  .V. 
Bill;  F.  E.  Ccisler;  Div.irshak;  S.  A.  Sand;  W\  ('. 
Noet/.el  and  Eric  Stahiberg.  These  gentlemen  fully 
fleserved  the  honor  ami  their  collection  of  ]iictnres  was 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  portrait  and  land- 
scape-photography. 

MAXrFACTriiEHS  AND  DeALEUS 

Xo  doubt  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  many  well-known  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Other  conventions  in  several  parts  of  the  country  made 
it  impossible  for  representatives  and  displays  to  be  on 
liand.  ( 'onseqiiently,  at  Mai)lewood,  there  was  little 
attempt  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  do  more  than 
oiaaipy  ilcsk-room.  'Phe  caial-mouiit  manufacturers 
were  well  represented  and  also  dis])layed  their  new  fall 
and  winicr  designs,  d'liose  who  took  sjiace  at  the 
AIai)lewoo<]  Casino  were  .Vnsco  Company,  Cai)ilol 
Pholo-Snpply  Comi)aTiy,  Califorrjia  Card  ('om|)any, 
Cramer  l)ry-PI;ile  Conii)any,  A.  M.  Collins  Manufac- 
turing < 'ompany,  Chilcotlic  < 'ompany.  Defender  I’hoto- 
.Siipply  Company,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  J.  S. 
(iraham  Company,  Inc.,  Haloid  Com])any,  Hammer 
I)ry-Plalc  Company,  E.  Xk  Lodge  Company, Medick- 
Barrows  (.’ompany,  Ceorge  Mur[)hy,  Inc.,  Spragne- 
Halhaway  ('ompany,  Hobey-  Erencii  ( 'omi)any,  and 
Tapprel-Loomis  Company. 


The  Photographic  jiress  was  represented  by  Abel's 
Phnloi/raphic  U'eekli/.  J.  C.  Abel;  Amcriccui  Photograph)/, 
Eraidr  Roy  Eraprie:  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wilfred  A. 
Erench  and  II.  Beardsley. 

EnTEKT  ATN.M  ENTS 

The  committee  which  was  responsible  again  for  the 
presenc  e of  Air.  Tom  Mulgrew  and  his  assistants  is  to  lie 
commended.  We  believe  that  we  express  the  unani- 
mous opinion  when  we  say  that  for  a clean,  well-arranged 
and  attractive  program,  Mr.  Ahdgrew  deserves  entire 
credit.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a professional;  but  it  is  a 
welcome  variation  to  enjoy  an  entertainment  filled  with 
wholesome  fun.  good  mnsic  and  in  good  taste  through- 
out. Special  reference  should  be  made  to  Ali.ss  Clarice 
Wentworth,  icremiere  dansense,  who  gave  a finished  and 
artistic  performance.  Her  dances  were  beautifully 
done  and  with  a subtle  sweetness  that  eaictivated  the 
audience.  Ali.ss  Alarion  Griffin  improved  on  acejnaint- 
ance.  She  added  much  to  last  year's  iirogram;  but  this 
year  her  singing  and  team-work  with  Air.  Alidgrew 
deserve  high  praise. 

The  annual  ball-game  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  photographers  was  won  by  the  former  (>  to  .5,  J.  C. 
.Vbel  umpircil  on  bases  and  ".loxie  " Collings  behind  the 
bat.  .Vga  in.  some  very  pointed,  but  good-natured, 
remarks  were  made  by  jclayers  and  siiectators  who  were 
inclined  to  accuse  the  umpires  of  being  "rolibers"  and 
otherwise  unfitted  for  their  ])ositioiis.  Of  course,  this 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  There  is  no 
greater  sixirt  in  all  the  world  than  a “scrub"  baseball 
game  between  close  rivals  who  are  friends,  nevertheless. 

The  annual  bam|net  was  as  brilliant  and  lively  as  the 
year  before.  There  were  the  usual  favors  and  noise- 
making novcllies.  Balloons  sailed  around  and  bounced 
from  the  heads  of  the  diners,  often  conung  to  grief  with 
a hind  poj).  There  were  no  sjieeclies.  and  this  was  a 
welcome  variation  from  the  usual  jirocednre  at  ban- 
cpiets.  There  was  a friendliness  and  a spirit  of  good 
comradeship  which  was  so  contagious  that  all  felt  free 
to  relax  and  to  give  theimselves  up  to  an  evening  of 
wholesome  entertainment. 
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Xew  Officers  for  U>'24 

At  tlie  business  session  Friday  morning  tlie  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Eugene 
F.  Gray.  Worcester.  Mass..  ]iresident;  E.  15ynl.  Malden. 
Mass.,  1st  vice-president;  I.  ( all.  Dexter.  Me..  '2d  vice- 
president;  Eric  Stahlberg.  Xorthampton.  Alass., 
secretary;  E.  Holton.  Boston.  Mass.,  treasurer. 


()i  R Thanks  to  ".Ioxif.  " roLi.L\(;s 

Had  it  not  l>een  for  our  good  friend  “.Joxie  ” Gollings, 
a number  of  us  would  have  been  marooned  at  Fabyans 
for  several  hours.  In  some  way,  he  discovered  that  the 
connecting  train  between  Fabyans  ami  Bethlehem 
Junctif)n  had  either  [.'one  or  would  not  run.  .\n  emer- 
cency  call  to  members  of  the  association,  who  had 
already  arrived  at  Maplewfmd.  produced  a sufficient 
number  of  volunteers  with  cars  tr>  “rescue  those  whf) 
were  left  “high  and  dry"  at  Fabyans.  eight  miles  from 
Maplewood.  The  Publisher  of  Pnf)To-ER.\  M agazine 
was  among  the  “shipwrecked"  and  hereby  cxtemls  his 
thanks  again  to  “.loxie”  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
prompt  action.  .\s  we  have  said  liefore  and  say  again, 
a Xew  England  Convention  without  “.loxic"  is  not  and 
cannot  lie  complete.  Few  men  have  the  privilege  to 
earn  and  to  hold  the  high  regard  and  love  of  ^o  many 
friends  a,  “.loxie"  ( V)llings.  H.  B. 


High  .Spots  and  Thrills  of  a Vacation  Trip 

The  cf)nvenience  and  speed  of  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  tempt  many  tmirists  to  exercise 
undue  haste  in  their  sight-seeing,  thus  neglecting  tt> 
appreciate  adeejuately  the  Wauty  or  imiiortance  of 
places  through  which  they  pass.  The  tourist  with  a 
penchant  for  historic  lore  anrl  a cultivated  eye  for 
scenic  lieauty.  being  an  experienced  camerist.  besides, 
greatly  prefers  to  conduct  his  motor-trips  with  a cer- 
tain deCTee  of  delifieration — passing  at  moderate  speed 
thremsh  regions  of  attractive  fieautyand  stojiping.  now 
and  then,  to  7)hotf)graph  a view  of  special  charm,  or 


sto]>ping  altogether  in  order  to  do,  at  least,  partial  jus- 
tice to  an  object  of  exceptional  interest . There  often  are 
stretches  in  the  journey  where  the  eye  and  the  mind  are 
permitteil  to  relax,  and  where  it  is  not  considered  sin- 
ful to  allow  the  speedometer  to  creep  up  to  forty-five.  In 
these  days  of  materialism,  the  average  person  is  apt  to 
be  completely  satisfied,  indeed,  fo  enjoy  celesfial  liliss, 
when  fhe  mind  is  comiiletely  af  resf — free  of  ambi- 
tion. free  of  care,  free,  free  of  everything.  .\s  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  individuals  generally  have  but  one 
aim  in  life — the  gratification  of  material  desires.  As 
for  the  lesthetic  sense,  or  a spiritual  njilift  -well, 
nothing  of  the  kimi  exists  for  them.  The  old  saying, 
“Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  w ise."  need  not 
be  applied  to  them;  for  they  miss  .so  much  with  which 
they  could  easily  be  maile  ac(|uainted.  if  but  an  inter- 
ested friend  would  make  the  effort,  d'hey  really  ought 
to  be  pitieil  rather  than  criticised.  A’et  many  of  them 
yield  to  the  suggestion  to  take  a camera  along  on  an 
extended  pleasure-trip.  They  have  been  seen  taking 
a hint  from  the  wayside  slogan.  “There's  always  a 
jiicture  aliea«l;  Kodak  I"  but.  lacking  intelligence  in 
the  use  of  the  eiiniinnent.  they  rarely  sneree<l  in 
capturing  a scene  that  attracted  them.  Some  of  them, 
however,  cannot  but  envy  the  expert  eameri'.t  who. 
as  he  winds  iij)  an  ex()osiire.  confidently  assures  his 
friends  that  he  has  the  view  safely  tucked  away. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  F.ditor  to  give  a photo- 
graphic account  of  this  motor-trip,  but  simply  to  give 
the  itinerary,  which,  if  the  truth  must  be  tolil.  was 
compressed  into  too  short  a jx-riod  of  time.  The  high 
spots  are  indieateil  in  italics;  the  thrills  in  small 
capitals.  The  subjects  photographe<l  are  marked  by 
asterisks.  The  trip  wa>  from  Boston  to  Montre.d 
and  return,  and  comprised  ten  memorable  rl.ax  -. 

lioston.  \\oburn  ' I’uhhr  [.ihror)/  and  sfnhK  of  ( rninf 
litimfnrfi  I ■,  Ixiwell;  along  the  Mtrrimiir  Hvnr:  < oncord; 
Ml.  AVnr.wrgc  (near  ITankliin;  Bri'-tol:  Ni  wioi  no 
L.xke:  I’lymoulh;  Mr.  I’ho.si>f.<  t;  I’f.migf.w  assf.t  \ \i,- 
LF.y;  J'hornton.  WnUritlh  Motnihnii.o;  Whiti.  Moi  n- 
TATNs;  .Xorth  Wood-lock;  .lotin-on;  .Ml.  (oohili/r: 
Mt.  Lirerty;*  Frxn'onia  Not<h:  I’Tofih  Mnun- 
friin  “Oi.D  ,M \N  OF  THE  Moi  ntain  'V  and  Mt. 

-2.s;t 


Lafayette;*  Profile  Lake;  Echo  Lake;*  Eagle  Cliff;* 
Mapleirood  Hotel,  with  full  view  of  Presidential 
Range;  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.;  ascent  of  Mt. 
Agassiz;  view  from  the  summit;  motor  trip  around  the 
Presidential  Range;  Bretton  Woods:  Eabrjan's,  Mt. 
Washington  Hotel  (branch  of  portrait-studio  of  F.  E. 
Gcisler  of  New  York  and  Palm  Beach)-,  nearer  view  of 
Presidential  Range;*  Crawford  Notch;*  Mt. 
Webster  (4000  feet  overhead);  gorgeous  autumn- 
foliage;  Partlett;  Mt.  Kearsarge  (near  Intervale); 
old  wood-covered  bridges;  Jackson;  Glen  Ellis  Falls; 
eastern  slopes  of  Presidential  R.vnge;  Gorham;* 
Carter  Bunge;  Jefferson;  Lancaster;  Whitefield;  idetrs 
of  the  IVhite  Mountains  from  the  la.st  three  towns; 
Bethlehem;  hack  to  Maplewood. 

Left  Ma])le\vood  for  Montreal  via  Waterford;  Lower 
Waterford:  view  of  Mt.  Washington;  St.  Joiinsbury,* 
Vermont,  artistic  studio  of  Katherine  Bingham;  Sleepers 
Biver.*  waterfalls,  cascades,  meadows,  hills;  Montpelier; 
Waterlniry,  Winoo.^ski  Biver;*  Waterford.  Palisades;* 
Burlington  (on  Lake  Chamiilain);  St.  Albans.  West 
Swanton,  were  ferried  acro.ss  Lake  Champlain  and  again 
at  Alberg:  Rouses  Point;  Lacolle;  Najiierville,  Laprairie: 
St.  Lawrence  River;  over  Victoria  Bridge*  into 
Montreal. 

Montreal:  Mt.  Rogal,  churches:  St.  James  Cathedral. 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Paul,  Presbyterian  {■'itained-glass 
windows).  Christ  Church  (Anglican);  monuments: 
Cartier,*  South  African  U'ar;*  Fine  Arts  Mn.s-enm; 
pnblic  buildings  and  hotels;  model  iihoto-stndios  of 
Notman,  Jacobi/  Brothers,  Dnpras  A"  Colas. 

Left  Montreal,  via  Rouses  Point,  to  Platt.<fburg  (on 
Lake  Champlain),  military  camps;  Au  Sable  Chasm;* 
An  Sable  Biver;  autumn  coloring,  .■idirnndacks  (right); 
Green  Mountains  (left);  Mt.  Slun.fiield.  in  distance; 
fine  roads;  siin.shinc;  later,  full  moon  in  wonderful  .s-kij 
and  evening-.star  nestling  between  tiro  mountain-peaks, 
entering  thus  Elizabethtown  in  the  ,\dirondacks. 

Dejiarting,  following  morning,  summer-residence  of 
Frank  Mnn.-iei/.  publisher,  high  on  the  right;  Raven 
Mountain:*  Fort  Henri/;  wooded  cliffs  high  above  road; 
Crown  Point;  Fort  Ticonderoga;*  mii.seiim;  Hague 
( Lake  George);  over  Hague  Mountain;*  to  Chestertown;* 
Brant  Lake;*  scenery;  Tripp  Lake;  Warrensbnrg; 
L.\ke  Gf:orge  (town)  on  southern  jioint  of  lake;  view, 
looking  north.* 

Along  Hnd.ion  Biver  to  Glens  Falls;  Schni/lerville,* 
Saratoga  Monument,  view.  General  Schni/ler  Alan.sion; 
site  of  Hnrgoi/nc's  Surrender;  across  Hudson  River,  view 
of  Schni/lerviUc;  Cambridge:*  looking  east,  6V«'/i  jl/o»R- 
tains;  along  Hoosick  Biver;*  IViltiamstown;*  North 
Adams;  Mohawk  Trail;  ascent  of  Hoo.sac  Mountain; 
Hair/iin  Turn;*  IVigwam  (wc.stern  summit);  Whitcomb 
Silmmit;  descent  to  Deerfield  Biver;  Chasm  (Cold  Biver); 
CharlemonI  at  Deerfield  Biver;  Greenfield,  over  new 
section  of  .st.vte-road;  Turner's  Falls;  Millers  Falls; 
Athol;  Fitchburg;  Mt.  Wachnsett ; Groton;*  Concord, 
Boston. 

A continuous  source  of  pleasure,  comfort  and  security 
was  the  Editor’s  loyal  companion,  a capable,  careful 
and  e.xpcrt  driver. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 


Portland  Camera  Club  Annual  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photograiihic  Section 
of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art.  better  known  as  the 
Portland  Camera  Club,' will  be  held  in  the  L.  1).  Sweat 
Memorial  Building,  Portland,  Me.,  January  4 to  .‘51, 
llt-Jt.  inclusive.  J'he  closing  date  for  receiving  pic- 
tures will  be  December  1,5, 


Photographic  Instruction  by 
Motion-Pictures 

A School  of  photography  by  motion-pictures! 
This  is  the  latest  innovation  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
(’ompany.  For  years,  this  company  has  conducted  a 
traveling-school,  set  up  at  convenient  centers  to  w’hich 
profe.ssional  photographers  were  invited  for  instruction 
in  their  own  craft.  To  the  photographers  this  school 
was  well  known;  and,  on  its  visit  to  their  vicinity,  they 
shut  up  their  own  shops  and  traveled  to  the  town  that 
had  been  selected  for  the  school-headquarters.  It 
was  an  established  means  of  instruction,  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  company,  to  which  portrait 
artists  and  commercial  photographers,  who  keep 
abreast  of  the  advance  in  jihotographic  methods,  looked 
forward  with  enthusiasm.  At  times,  the  class-regis- 
tration ran  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  and  seldom  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  attended  its  sessions. 

This  old  school,  although  highly  successful,  had  its 
limitations.  It  also  entailed  serious  transportation- 
difficulties.  for  an  actual  studio  had  to  be  carried  along 
and  .set  up — a studio  fully  equipped  with  lamps, 
screens,  camera-equipment,  developing-outfit,  chemi- 
cals, paper,  film  and  other  jiaraphernalia,  that  virtually 
filled  a large  express  car.  And,  at  that,  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  studio — not  the  elaborate,  elegant  studio 
that  might  he  and  was  built  at  headquarters,  photo- 
gra])hed  and  sent  on  its  way  to  serve  as  a setting  for 
the  motion-picture  demonstration.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  to  find  a hall  adapted  to  the  indoor  set-up,  to 
engage  carpenters,  electricians  and  mechanics  to  put 
the  studio  together  and  light  it.  However,  in  the  face 
of  these  difficulties  and  limitations,  the  old  school 
continued  until  another  and  happier  thought  came 
along.  Why  not  put  all  this  instruction  and  demon- 
stration into  motion-pictures?  Build  one  real  model 
studio  at  headquarters,  show  what  a photographic 
studio  might  be  from  door-knob  to  darkroom,  pose  the 
models  in  it,  demonstrate  all  the  latest  tricks  of  light- 
ing and  posing;  show  develoiiing,  printing,  enlarging 
and  retouching,  and  present  the  results  without  waste 
of  time  in  formalities,  or  the  hitches  that  are  inevitable 
in  actual  practice?  This  is  what  has  been  done  and, 
in  the  (Nlotion-Picture  School  of  Photography,  in 
eighteen  reels,  the  photographer  may  not  only  see  more 
actual  sittings  from  a greater  variety  of  subjects  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  method,  but  without  a 
moment’s  waste  of  time.  All  the  unimportant  action 
has  been  cut  out.  Models  have  been  selected  to  give 
the  greatest  number  of  ideas  in  jiosing  and  lighting. 
Difficult  subjects  and  good  ones — as  photographers 
understand  these  term.s — have  been  chosen  for  the 
jnirpose.  Interiors,  architecturally  perfect,  and  fur- 
nishings as  correct  and  artistic  as  any  that  come  out 
of  Hollywood  suggest  iiossibilities  for  photographic 
studios. 

Lecturers  accompany  the  pictures,  explaining  in 
detail  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  eacli  step  in  the  art 
of  ])icture-making  as  demonstrated  in  the  pictures 
themselves.  The  actual  negatives  and  prints  from  each 
demonstration  are  on  display,  as  in  the  former  school- 
ilays.  for  the  photographer  to  study.  ,\nd  so,  the  old 
Gosjiel  of  the  Ea.stman  Kodak  Gomjiany,  “tell  the 
story  in  pictures’’,  has  been  pul  into  jiractice  in  this 
highly  ])ractical  instruction  to  iihotographers. 

Some  <lay,  perhajis,  the  amateur  will  receive  his 
instruction  in  the  .same  way — with  motion-pictures 
to  tell  him  how  to  select,  |iose,  and  light  his  subjects 
to  gel  best  results.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  has 
been  taken:  and.  along  with  their  entertainment, 

motion-picture  theaters  may  soon  combine  real  and 
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attractive  instruction  in  the  world's  favorite  pastime. 
The  Motion-Picture  School  of  Photography,  in  eighteen 
reels,  has  visited  .Mhany.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Cin- 
cinnati and  will  he  in  Rochester.  Novcinher  (i.  7 and  8. 


Eight  Billion  Seals  Multiplied  by  X 

No.  we  are  not  talking  about  the  sleek,  soft  seals 
that  go  to  make  up  milady's  coat,  hut  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  animal — the  sticky,  little  Christmas- 
seals  that  are  so  much  in  evidence  around  the  holiday- 
sea.son  and  that  you  always  buy  to  support  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis. 

If  you  can  stop  to  think  of  eight  billion  .seals,  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  how  many  of  these  holiday- 
messengers  of  cheer  and  hope  have  been  distril)uted  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  When  the  National  Tuberculosis 
.\s.sociation  began  to  sell  Christmas  seals  in  1!)08.  only 
a few  hundred  thou.sand  were  distributed.  Last  year 
over  a billion  were  distributed,  and  this  year  the  total 
will  run  up  to  nearly  1. '2.50. 00(1. 0(10,  All  told,  since 
1008.  the  total  number  of  seals  distributed  has  been 
well  up  to  8.000.000,000.  Of  this  number  fully  '2..500.- 
000.000  have  been  sold.  IVhat  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  had  the  rest  of  the  eight  billion  been  sold! 
How  many  lives  might  have  been  saved!  How  many 
homes  might  have  been  made  happy!  How  many 
boys  and  girls  might  have  been  restored  to  health! 
Think  of  the  pathos  in  those  unsold  billions  of  seals. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  a jiathetic  story.  It  is  to  tell 
how  the  eight  billion  seals  have  been  multiplied  by 
that  unknown  rpiantity  in  life,  good  cheer,  service 
and  hard,  self-sacrificing  work,  which  we  cannot  call 
anything  better  than  "X  ".  Every  dollar's  worth  of 
'Cals  that  has  been  sold  and  distributed  has  been 
expended  by  enthusiastic,  altruistic  workers  to  make 
happiness  for  others.  !Most  of  it  has  been  sjjent  to 
spread  the  message  of  tuberculosis  cheer;  namely, 
that  sufferers  from  the  disease  may  be  curerl.  and  that 
this  plague  which  now  kills  100.00(1  persons  every 
year  may  be  reduced,  perhaps,  to  a minimum  of  only 
a few  hundred. 

More  than  that:  this  story  is  flesigned  to  tell  you 
how  the  comparatively  few  Christmas-seal  dollars 
multiplied  by  education,  courage  anri  conviction  have 
persuaded  county,  municipal,  state  and  federal  officials 
that  tuI>erculosis  prevention  is  not  only  a Immane. 
but  a sound  business-proposition.  They  have  succeeded 
m getting  them  to  build  sanatoria,  hospitals,  open-air 
schools,  preventoria.  and  similar  institutions,  and  to 
provide  nurses,  health-officers  and  many  other  workers, 
the  total  valuation  of  which,  if  put  in  dollars  and  cents, 
would  nin  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  flollars.  Thus, 
every  Christmas-seal  dollar  has  not  only  produced 
interest.  Vmt  it  has  multiplied  itself  by  five.  ten.  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  a hundred. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  Thristmas-seal 
dollars  spent  in  education  and  organization-work 
might  I>etter  be  spent  in  buying  milk  anfl  eggs.  But 
suppose  that  every  Christmas-seal  dollar  was  useil  to 
get  someI>f)dy  to  spend  •■'10.  .*.50.  or  •‘<]()(i  on  nfilk. 
eggs  and  hospital  care;  isn't  that  a Vtter  investment.' 
Mho  would  not  put  his  dollars  where  they  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  in  a life-saving  enterpri-e,' 
.''uch  is  the  Christmas-seal  campaign.  This  is  what  it 
d')es.  and  what  it  stands  for. 

Me  might  even  say  that  every  man.  woman  and 
chihl  of  the  1 Ut.OOO.OOft  in  the  Cnitetl  States  has  been 
made  happier  and  stronger  by  the  Christmas— cal 
dollars  that  have  I>een  spent  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
M"ho  will  fleny.  for  instance,  that  the  cutting  of  tlie 


tuberculosis  death-rate  since  1!)().5  from  200  per  100,000 
to  100  per  100.000.  with  a consecpient  .saving  of  over 
100.000  lives  in  this  year  alone,  hasn't  benefited  evcry- 
boiiy  in  the  country.^  It  has,  indeed,  not  only  in 
pocketbook,  Imt  in  health. 

The  Christmas-seal  dollars  are  life-saving  dollars. 
They  buy  the  machinery  that  saves  human  lives. 
The.v  l)ring  the  nurse  into  the  home:  they  teach  the 
family  how  to  live:  they  j)rovide  hosi)ital  and  sanatorium 
care  for  the  hojieless  or  the  curable  ca.ses:  they  build 
uj)  the  health  ami  vigor  of  the  child  who  is  below  par 
and  who  is  threatened  with  tuberculosis;  the.v  keep 
the  careless,  spitting  consumptive  from  sjireading 
di.sease  about  the  home.  In  short,  they  s|)read  happi- 
ness, cheer  and  prevention. 

M'hv  not  be  a life-saver  and  bu.y  your  Christmas- 
seals  in  a larger  measure  than  you  have  ever  con- 
templated before.^  Let  vour  dollars  also  be  multiplied 
by  X. 

New  Officers  of  A.  C.  C.  of  A. 

The  following  have  l)een  recently  elected  to  fill  the 
variovis  offices  of  the  .Vssociated  Camera  Clubs  of 
.Vmerica  for  the  ensuing  two-year  perif)d.  i\l.  R.  M itt, 
Photographic  Societ.v  of  Philadelphia,  president;  L.  F. 
Bucher.  Newark  Camera  Club,  vice-presiileut ; C.  H. 
Partington.  Camera  Cbd)  of  Cincinnati,  secretar.v; 
H.  M’.  Greene,  Camera  Chd)  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer, 
d’he  board  of  directors  consists  of  M'.  .Mcock.  Pic- 
torial Photographers  of  .Vmerica;  R.  M.  Crater.  Orange 
Camera  Club;  C.  M.  .laquith.  Portland  (Me.)  Camera 
Club;  .1.  C.  Stick.  Southern  California  Camera  Club; 
J.  L.  Torme.v.  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore:  Ra.v- 
mond  Trowbridge,  Chicago  Camera  (dub.  d'he  head- 
rpiarters  of  the  .Vssociation  will  now  be  situated  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  home-town  of  the  new  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  will  l)e  in  rooms  18  1!)  ,Vrno  B\iild- 
ing.  1-lth  and  Sycamore  Street. 


Of  Interest  to  Stereo-Photographers 

J'hose  of  our  readers  who  live  in  Chicago,  or  who 
pass  through  that  cit.v.  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  O.  H.  Sampson  has  severed  his  connection  with 
.Vlmer  Coe  N Compan.v.  as  manager  of  the  photograi)hic 
department  for  thirteen  years,  ami  has  obtained  the 
I nited  States  .Vgency  for  the  well-known  Richard 
Photogra])hic  Products.  .Mr.  Sampson  spent  the  past 
summer  in  I’aris  at  the  Richard  factory  in  order  to 
familiarise  himself  thoroughl.v  with  the  Richard  meth- 
ods of  camera-construction  and  stcreo-])hotograj)hy . 
M>  understand  that  jirices  are  soon  to  be  reduced  and 
that  a new  price-list  will  be  issuc'l  by  Mr.  Sam])son. 
who  is  now  established  at  .51(1  Nf)rth  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


Instruction  in  Photography 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  .Vrts  and  .''cieuecs. 
.Veademy  of  .Music  Building.  Brooklyn.  N.  1'  . is  con- 
fiucting  two  Cfiursps  of  instruction  in  photography,  one 
for  beginners,  under  the  instruction  of  M'illiam  II. 
Zerbe.  .Vnolher  course  for  those  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  portraiture  and  printing-prores„es.  is  taught  by 
.Miss  Sophie  Ia')uisa  Lauffer.  Ihc  beginners'  class 
meets  each  Tuesday  evening  at  7.1.5  o'clock,  beginning 
October  2 and  extenfling  tf>  .Vpril  2!l.  The  portrait 
class  will  meet  seven  Saturday  aftertioons.  one  in  each 
month,  and  aLo  on  the  first  Thursrlav  of  c.ach 


moni 


beginning  October  4.  On  ten  Friday  evenings  a de- 
monstration on  papers  and  printing-processes  will  be 
given  by  William  II.  Zerbe  in  the  Department  Studio, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  Ilnilding. 


Chinese  Taking  to  Photography 

TirE  inhaliitants  of  (diina  are  reported  to  be  using 
the  camera  to  an  increasing  extent,  as  Consular  reports 
to  the  l)e])artnient  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C., 
show  convincingly.  Prior  to  the  war,  over  one-third 
of  the  photograidiic  materials  imi)orted  into  China 
came  from  Great  Britain,  about  one-third  from  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  and  other  nations  shared  in  the 
remainder.  Great  Britain  held  her  lead  uj)  to  1917, 
w'hen  she  slipped  backward.  Japan  climbed  into  first 
j)lace,  but  the  United  States  photogra])hic  imports  in- 
creased three-fold,  and  made  her  a formidaltle  com- 
petitor. After  the  armistice,  the  I nitcd  States  im- 
I>orts  grew  to  twice  as  large  as  those  from  any  other 
nation,  and  made  uj)  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  tot:d  amount  of  photographic  supi)lies 
imported.  Dealers  state  that  by  reason  of  better 
advertising,  .\inerican-made  cameras  are  the  best 
known  in  the  market;  but  the  German  cameras  are 
gaining  in  popularity. 

Develoi)ing  and  printing  are  done  mostly  by  the 
various  photograjihic  studios.  Consecpiently  the  bulk 
of  chemicals  sold  goes  to  the  studios;  but  with  the 
revival  of  the  Shanghai  Photogra])hic  Society,  develop- 
ing and  printing  by  amateurs  may  increase  con- 
siderably. 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

The  winter-session  of  the  Clarence  H.  White  School 
of  Photograi»hy,  400  West  144th  Street,  New  York 
City,  began  October  8,  with  membership  in  the  class 
limited  to  fifteen  students.  This  number  it  has  been 
fouml  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  hamlled  with  the 
personal  attention  necessary  to  teach  the  individual 
student  properly.  Photography  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Clarence  II.  White  School  becomes  a financial  or  cul- 
tural resource — or  liofh.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  now 
engageil  in  every  sort  of  photographic  activity.  Many 
students  :ire  successfully  conilucting  their  own  studios 
and  many  are  engaged  in  advertising  and  book-illus- 
tration. The  winter-.session  of  the  school  will  continue 
until  June,  19'-24. 


Congratulations  to  W.  P.  Bruning 

Mii.  AND  Mas.  W.  P.  Bkuning  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
sending  out  an  interesting  picture  of  their  .son,  lately 
arrived,  and  below  the  i)icture  arc  the  words:  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Bruning  announce  the  birth  of  a son. 
Walter  Frank.  Born  August  .81,  li)2.‘3.  Weight  8U^ 
pounils.  d'liirty-lwo  hours  old  when  i)hotographed.” 
PiiOTO-FffA  Magazine  extends  its  congratulations  to 
the  hap])y  parents,  and  wishes  baby  Walter  a long  and 
useful  life. 

Making  Use  of  the  Recent  Eclipse 

Fhom  California  comes  the  story  of  how  a jiarty  of 
motion-i>ictiire  actors  and  cameramen  made  use  of  the 
.solar  eclijise  last  Se|itember.  They  were  filming  certain 
epi.sodes  in  a new  production,  “Woman-Proof",  and  the 
scrii>t  called  for  daylight  and  night-scenes  aboard  ship. 
Both  were  obtained  a few  minntes  apart,  during  the 


eclipse,  while  the  actors  were  on  a ship  at  sea  off  the 
California  coast.  As  the  moon’s  shadow  enveloped  the 
ship,  the  night-scenes  were  filmed.  Thus  the  camera- 
men made  use  of  the  eclipse  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
the  story,  which  will  be  uniejue  in  that  never  before 
has  an  op])ortunity  occurred  to  make  a “movie”  film 
in  such  circumstances.  We  wait  with  interest  to  see 
how  the  advertising-manager  of  the  producing-company 
uses  this  story  in  his  publicity  matter  when  the  film  is 
released. 

Furley  Lewis  Show  at  The  Camera 
Club,  New  York 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  has  arranged  to  give 
a one-man  show  during  the  month  of  November,  1923, 
of  the  work  of  J.  Furley  Lewis,  Hon.  F.  11.  P.  S.,  ex- 
President  of  the  Royal.  Air.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  justly  celebrated  pictorialists  of  London, 
England;  and  any  one  who  can  arrange  to  be  in  New 
A’ork  during  November  should  attend  the  exhibition. 
It  is  free;  and  a cordial  welcome  will  be  given  to  all. 

Charles  E.  Sproul 

Charles  E.  Sproul,  a ju-ominent  photographer  and 
business  man  of  Lander,  Wyoming,  died  August  2, 
1923,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Mr.  Sproul  came  to  Lander 
in  1913  in  .search  of  health,  and  early  took  great  inter- 
est in  community-affairs  and  soon  became  a popular 
figure  in  fhe  town.  He  was  trained  photographically 
at  the  Conklin  Studio  in  St.  Louis,  but  went  to  Wyom- 
ing when  his  health  gave  out. 


Photographers  Wanted  by  U.  S.  Government 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  open  competitive  examination: 
Photographer,  wet  or  dry  jilate,  .81,400  to  $1,800  a 
year,  assistant  iihotograiiher,  wet  or  dry  plate,  $1,100 
to  $1,400  a year. 

The  examination  will  lie  held  throughout  the  country 
on  November  21.  It  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Depart- 
mental Service,  at  the  entrance  salaries  named  above, 
I)lus  the  increase  of  $20  a month  granted  by  Congress, 
and  vacancies  in  [lositions  requiring  similar  qualifi- 
cations. Ap])licants  for  the  iiosition  of  photographer 
must  have  hail  at  least  five  years'  ex|)erience  in  general 
jihotography,  three  years  of  which  must  have  been  in 
dry-plate  or  wet-|)late  work. 

.Applicants  for  assistant  jihotograjiher  must  have 
had  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  high-grade 
photographic  work,  two  years  of  which  must  have  been 
in  dry-jilate  work  or  wet-jilate  work.  Of  the  remaining 
one  year's  exiiericnce,  six  months  may  have  been  in 
lihotographic  operative  work,  the  other  six  months  being 
in  miscelianeous  work  of  high-grade  character,  Com- 
[letitors  will  be  rated  on  the  subjects  of  practical 
questions,  education,  and  experience.  Full  informa- 
tion and  aiiplication-blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  the  .secretary  of  the  board  of  U.  .S.  civil  service 
examiners  at  the  iiost-office  or  customhouse  in  any 


New  Color-Films 

-A  NEW  flat  film  for  color-i)hotogra])hy  is  about  to  be 
jilaced  on  the  market  by  the  Kino  Film  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Diiren.  Germany.  The  Noltecolor  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Hamburg,  has  also  introduced  a color-film. 
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London  has  entered  its  exhil)ition-])eriod.  The 
Salon  show  is  already  open  to  the  ))iihlic.  and  the  Royal 
Photosrraphic  Society's  will  he  on  Se])tend)er  the  17th. 
The  Private  ^'iew  of  the  London  Salon  is  nsnally 
the  awakening  of  photographic  activities  in  London. 
It  brings  the  holiday-makers  home  to  show  their  spoils, 
and  it  is  the  prelude  to  all  sorts  of  meetings,  jmhlic  and 
private,  and  enterprises,  amateur  and  ])rofessional.  It 
is  a plea.sant  and  excellent  stimulant,  this  meeting  of 
fellow  workers  hound  hy  such  a strong  common  interest, 
and  it  usually  has  some  tangible  results. 

Every  Private  View.  too.  is  .so  different.  Each  has 
its  own  particular  atmosphere,  a magnetic  current 
which  can  send  the  thermometer  of  our  spirits  vip  or 
down.  We  have  come  away  from  .some  Private  Views 
sunk  in  gloom:  hut  a great  deal  more  often  its  agreeal)ly 
stimulating  effect  has  lasted  for  days. 

.Vnd  just  as  different,  naturally,  are  the  exhibitions 
themselves.  The  old  pessimistic  cliche,  “how  alike 
all  these  Salon  shows  arel"  is  about  as  unintelligent  as 
the  statement  that  people  are  all  alike.  .\11  are  aliso- 
lutely  different.  As  an  instance,  this  particular  exhibi- 
tion is  the  greatest  contrast  to  one  helil  just  before  the 
war.  \ very  select  judging  committee  had  l)een  chosen 
— less  than  twelve  members — anti,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  photographic  public,  there  were  very  few 
exhibits  in  the  gallery  that  were  not  the  work  of  one  or 
other  of  the  jutlges!  One  of  us  had  been  inviteil  to  be 
on  this  very  select  jury;  but.  being  unable  to  attend, 
had  suggested  a substitute.  As  we  walked  around  the 
gallery  on  the  opening  day  and  saw  ten  of  the  substi- 
tute s frames  hanging  in  a row.  we  murmured.  “There, 
but  for  the  erace  of  God.  hang  ten  of  our  masterpieces'.  " 

To  this  pre-war  exhibition  of  such  a limited  number 
of  exhil)itors  the  present  one  is  an  amusing  contrast ; for 
there  are  s^>  many  represented,  that  often  only  f>ne 
picture  by  each  is  hung,  so  naturally,  there  is  a great 
sense  of  variety.  Every  school  and  every  cult  is  re])- 
resented.  liC'ides  all  the  individuals  who  refuse  to  be 
classed  at  all.  Exhibitors  are  collecte<l  from  all  over 
the  world:  New  York.  San  Francisco.  Halifax.  Sydney. 
Stockholm.  A'enice.  Shanghai.  .Massif).  Moscow. 
Madrifl.  Kobe.  Invercargill.  N.Z..  Muizenberg.  South 
.\frica.  etc.,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  little  nifuiotony 
abf)ut  the  show. 

There  are  some  photographs  so  interesting,  attractive 
an'l  original,  that  f>ne  needs  much  more  leisure  to  enjf>y 
them  than  is  possible  at  a Private  View.  Tf>  mention 
onlya  few:  “Samarkan'r  . by  Karl  Strauss,  an  unustial 
landscape;  “Sunset",  by  F.  De  la  Mare  Nf)rries.  but 
might  have  been  by  a .lapanese:  "The  A'enetian  Sing- 
ers . a clever  moflern  figure-stufly  t),v  Hugh  t ecil; 
"Towards  the  Furka  . a snow-scape  by  Dudley 
•Johnstone.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  sf)me  fine  wf>rk.  We 
likefl  his  “Hilltop  ",  a child  on  a hf)rse  against  the  sky; 
and.  :)f  1 fiiirse.  he  has  a “Nexvs  " picture.  This  year,  if 
is  "The  Last  Chapter  ".  showing  the  “Thetis  " being 
brought  up  at  Zeebnigge.  Mr.  Laml)ert's  pf>rtrails 
keep  their  high  stanflard.  They  po'-e-s  cliaracter  anfl 
dignity.  an<l  his  imitators  are  still  a h)ng  way  t:ehind. 
It  is  curious  how  he  and  Mr.  Marcu-  .\<lams  are  going 
in  opposite  directions.  AVhile  the  latter  shows  at  every 
exhibition  more  of  the  professional  t)ias  in  his  work.  Mr. 


Lambert  i.s  becoming  more  indepcnilent.  free  and  indi- 
vidual. It  must  need  a character  of  granite,  we  know, 
or  a very  substantial  bank-balance,  to  pn'serve  one'.s 
pictorial  aims  in  the  face  of  our  inartistic  British  public. 

The  Ja])anese  i)hotographs  were  a )lislinctivc  feature 
of  the  show;  anil  very  charming  these  fragile,  decorat  ive 
effects  were — a dragon-fly  on  the  liranch  of  a tree, 
melting  snow  off’  a roof.  etc.  There  was  a pal  het  ic  inter- 
est attached  to  them,  we  all  felt,  with  the  tragf'dy  of  the 
earthquake  so  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Of  course,  there  are  .some  “freak"  j)hotogra|)hs; 
but  the  committee  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  them 
very  .seriously.  The  chief  one  is  relegateil  to  a screen. 
It  is  called,  “Portrait  by  a New  Reticulating  Proc- 
ess", and  is  by  L.  .1.  G.  van  I'iwyk,  a Dutchman. 
It  is  rather  wonderful,  this  jirocess  of  building  uj)  an 
image  that  consists  of  little  rounils  and  worms  and 
scriggles;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  hardly  .seems  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Bernard  ( "rewdson  has  discovered  a jirocess 
which  is  more  attractive.  He  jirints  his  studies  on 
gold  and  silver  tissue-papers  ami  his  effects  are  cer- 
tainly vivid  and  startling.  Hut  on  the  whole,  we 
owned  to  each  other  our  preference  for  ordinary  i)aiier. 

Miss  Margaret  Watkins,  from  New  "A'ork,  teaches 
a new  beauty,  or  rather  rhythm,  by  making  a design 
of  a grouj)  of  aluminum  saucejian-lids  and  the  china 
that  is  wailing  to  be  washed  in  the  sink. 

.\mong  so  many  exhibits,  there  arc  sure  to  be  some 
that  are  a puzzle  to  us.  Why  did  the  committee  con- 
sider them  worthy  of  wall-space.^  .Mniost  the  first 
jjrint  we  came  to  in  the  Gallery  interested  ns  in  this 
way — it  showed  a gronj)  of  children  “listening-in." 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  excellent  work.  The 
negative  must  h.ave  been  [)erfect;  for  the  print  had 
just  that  attractive  quality  one  gets  from  a vcr\-  full 
exposure.  The  models  were  also  ])crfcct-  natural 
children  with  not  a i)lain  one  among  them,  siiontaneous 
and  uii])hotographic.  With  so  much  to  the  good,  the 
photograj)her.s — it  was  a joint  effort — had  failcil  in  the 
elementary  art  of  com])osition.  'Phe  groiq)  dividcil 
itself  ])ractically  into  two  groups,  and  was  a muddle. 
No  point  f)f  central  interest,  no  focus,  nothing  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  dominant  feature — in  fa<t.  no  thought 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  placing  the  subjects  on 
the  i)late.  In  its  way  it  was  such  a clever  photograph 
that  we  began  to  think  the  fault  was  in  ourselves 
perhaps  it  was  tof)  clever  aTid  tor)  advanced  for  us  to 
understand.  This  idea.  hr)wever.  was  ilissi|)alcil  v hen 
we  glanced  at  our  catalog  and  saw  what  it  was  called: 
“The  ( hildren  s Hour.  No  thorough-going  modern 
wouhl  have  chosen  such  a gentle  title. 

The  Private  A'icw  was  very  well  attcmlcd.  A'  the 
df)orkeepcr  told  ns,  many  more  pco))lc  coi)ic  to  see 
j)hotogTaj)hs  tinin  watcrcolors.  so  that  if  the  gate- 
money  is  on  as  big  a scale  as  the  last  few  years.  ||ic 
Photf)graphic  Salon  is  financially  thi'  most  -nc(c-sfn| 
show  lichl  in  that  .\rt  (lallcry.  .\n>ong  the  s i-itors. 
there  were  many  lights  of  the  tiholographic  «orhl 
critics,  writers  an<i  |ihotograi)hcr--.  There  uji-  the 
optimistic  Secrctar.\'.  Mr.  V .1.  Mortimer.  c-.|)rc--ing. 
or  rather  ra<liating.  the  opinion  that  it  wa-  the  bc-t 
^ ‘nnliv>i"1  on  I’lnjr  iKS . 


RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

1^^ 

The  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  ex- 
elnsively  for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  Patent 
Law  Offices  of  Norman  T.  Wliitaker,  Whitaker  Hldg., 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  from  whom  coi>ies  of  any  of  these 
patents  may  be  obtained  by  semling  twenty  cents  in 
stamps.  The  patents  listed  were  issued  the  months 
of  August  and  September  from  the  Ibiited  States 
Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  dis- 
closed to  the  public. 

I,4()4,l-t0  is  the  patent  number  issued  to  Ernst  S. 
Schloss  of  Kaibitz,  Germany,  on  a Process  of  Producing 
Intaglio  Printing. 

A Photographic  Screen,  patent.  Number  1.4(i4,l,‘ti), 
has  been  issued  to  Max  Ridiland  of  Munich,  (iermany, 
assigned  to  Ludwig  Bohm, 

.^n  Order  Holder  for  Film  Hanger  has  been  issued 
to  Andrew  E.  Nel.son  of  Mason  City.  Iowa,  patent. 
Number  1.464,1.57. 

Henry  H.  Meintire  of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  has  re- 
ceived patent.  Number  1,404,951,  on  an  Electrically 
Influenced  Timing  Device. 

Patent.  Number  1,465,(>4.‘5,  has  been  issued  to  Wil- 
liam V.  D.  Kelly  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  assigned  to  Prizma 
Inc.  on  a Sensitive  Plate,  film,  or  the  like  for  Colored 
Prints. 

.Vshley  G.  Ogden  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  received 
patent.  Number  1.465,‘-28,‘l,  on  a Photogra])hic  Printing 
Device. 

Patent,  Number  1,400,.‘?.‘59,  on  a Film  Carrier  has 
l)een  issuefl  to  Levi  N.  Plante  of  Worcester.  Mass. 

A Device  Employed  in  Finishing  and  Be-touching 
Photograi)hic  Negatives  and  the  Like,  patent.  Number 
1,4()0.0;18.  has  been  issued  to  .loliii  11.  Brubaker  of 
(fraud  Rapids,  Alich. 

Ernst  G.  Brack  of  Winterthur,  Germany,  on  an 
Aj)paratus  for  Preparing  and  Multii)lying  Like  Copies, 
patent.  Number  l,460,f>96. 

Patent,  Numlier  l,467,10(i,  on  a Photograijhic- 
Film-Treating  Ajjparatus  lias  been  issued  to  Charles 
deMoor  of  Fort  Lee.  N..J.,  assigned  to  Eastman  Koilak 
Co. 

Win.  O.  Hanson  of  Chicago.  111.,  has  received  iiatent. 
Number  1,467,543,  on  a Roll  Film  for  Cameras. 

.\nother  German  inventor  has  received  iiatent. 
Number  l,4(i7,556,  on  a Camera  Case.  August  Nagel  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Camera  Patent,  Number  1,468,088.  has  been  issued 
to  Edmond  F.  Stratton  of  Newark,  N..I. 

Patent.  Numlier  1.468,091,  on  a Dissolve  IMcchanism 
for  Cameras  has  been  issued  to  Carl  W.  Thalhammer 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wm.  (’.  Huebner  of  Buffalo.  N.V.,  has  received 
Iiatent,  Number  t,468,0'2‘2.  on  a Photographic  Printing 
.\]>paratus. 

Patent.  Number  l,4(i9.099,  on  a Ferrotyping.  Polish- 
ing, and  Drying  Apparatus  has  been  issued  to  ,\lvin 
Mayer  of  New  York. 

Film  Cartridge  lias  lieen  i.ssued  to  Eilwin  F.  Kings- 
bury of  Rutherford.  N.-L.  a.ssigncil  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  (’ompany,  patent.  Number,  1.469,Ot7. 

Patent.  Numiier  1,468.9(>5,  a Procc.ss  of  Producing 
Images  bv  'rransmitted  Light,  has  been  issued  to  Burton 
P.  Hall  of  Fanwood,  N„l. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Iiossible  show  in  the  best  possible  world;  Mr.  Tilney, 
the  well-known  critic,  ready  to  put  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  exhibits  to  the  test  of  his  “Tract  I”  of 
“Photographic  Pictorialism";  Mr.  Dudley  Johnstone, 
calm  and  benignant;  and  Mr.  Goodwin  from  Norway, 
enthusiastic  and  volulile,  trying  to  intere.st  workers 
in  his  Norwegian  exhibition.  There  were  also  Mr. 
(diaries  Job,  the  veteran  landscapist;  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans, 
who  is  rarely  met  now  at  photographic  functions  and 
who.se  wonderful  architectural  work  is  a big  miss  at 
exhibitions;  Miss  Kate  Smith,  so  decorously  dressed 
that  one  found  it  difficult  to  connect  her  with  the 
naked  sprites  shown  dancing  in  her  garden;  and  many 
others. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  this 
year  is  being  held  in  its  own  Gallery  in  Russell  Square, 
and  no  entrance-fee  will  be  charged.  In  connection 
with  it  a Special  Number  of  the  Journal  will  be  pub- 
lished. It  will  contain  sixteen  full-page  reproductions 
in  photogravure  and  about  thirty  halftone-illustrations. 
It  will  also  have  some  interesting  articles,  among  which 
will  be  “A  Painter  Looks  Round”,  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
R.B..\.;  “Some  Impre.ssions  of  ('olor-Photography”, 
by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.W.S.;  “Pictorialism”,  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Tilney,  etc. 

A feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the  new  section  of 
Kinematography.  We  hear  that  .several  short  lengths 
of  film  are  to  be  exhiliited  in  a specially  made  case. 
Kodak,  too.  will  be  showing  their  Home  Cinemato- 
graph apparatus,  about  which  we  told  our  readers 
after  seeing  it  at  work  at  the  Photographic  Fair  in 
the  spring.  We  shall  hope  to  give  particulars  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  Show  in  our  next  letter. 


Japanese  Water  Color  Co.  in  New  Building 

'Fhe  Japanese  Water  Color  (’ompany  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  occupying  its  new  liuilding,  which  has  been 
constructed  especially  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  has 
light  on  all  four  sides,  and  is  ecpiipped  with  every 
modern  improvement.  The  buihling  is  three  stories 
in  height,  with  a ground-area  of  thirty-four  by  sixty- 
four  feet.  In  this  new  location  the  company  feels  that 
it  can  take  care  of  increased  business  promptly  and 
efficiently. 


A New  Book  Needed 

A DEALER  at  Atlantic  City  reports  that  he  had  a call 
for  a new  book  this  summer.  young  man,  flashily 
clad,  came  into  the  sho[).  and  in  language  that  would 
have  stunned  the  sensitiveears  of  the  purists,  bemoaned 
his  luck  in  making  pictures  of  the  girls  in  the  surf. 
“I’ve  just  gutter  get  .some  swell  views  for  them  dames,” 
he  remarked.  “Ain’t  cher  got  a book  on  the  care  an’ 
feedin’  of  cameras  that  will  tell  a feller  how  they  hitch 
pitchers  on  the  fillum  .so  they  don't  look  fuzzy?” 
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“to  be,  or  not  to  be.' 

FRANK  SCOTT  CLARK 
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Sub -Amateur 

W.  L.  HARTSHORN 


HIS  is  an  ajipeal:  Alay  a Beginner 
^ 'I  be  heanl  in  > our  ('olnmns?  Alay 
I be  tell  about  liiinself.  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  his  aims  and  his  failings.^ 
Alay  he  shoulder  his  way  in  among 


the  prize-winners  and,  because  he  has  taken 
his  first  step,  may  he  talk  about  his  fnlnre  as  he 
secs  it,  just  as  they  who  have  succeeded  talk 
about  their  past  as  they  -^ee  it.^ 

Granted  entrance,  with  your  permission,  let 
me  go  back  to  18!)1  when  1 owned  nyv  first 
camera — a box-like  thing  which,  for  its  size, 
should  have  done  about  Sx  Id.  but  unfortunately 
stopjied  at  4 x .5.  It  had  jilateliolders  at  one  end, 
so  I won't  flescribe  them.  It  lunl  a lens  at  the 
other  end.  and  I won't  need  to  describe  tliat. 
because  you  all  know  what  it  must  have  been, 
almost  the  er|ual  of  the  pinhole-aiierture.  It  was 
probably  better  than  nothing  and,  with  the  black 
leather  on  the  box,  was  what  you  got  for  your 
money.  After  snaiishooting  a few  scenes  and  a 
few  peojile.  I di'posetl  of  it.  Net  intelligence 
rc'ulting  from  the  expericire.  d. 

Ten  year'  later.  I bought  two  machines  which 
were  then  somewhat  more  dignifierl  in  ajipear- 
ance.  One  wa'  called  ‘ Snapiia".  and  yiehled 
jiictnrc'  'O  fast  that  you  went  liy  tjuantity  rather 
than  finality.  I once  mafle  six  jiictures  of  the 
Sii'fpiehanna  river  from  the  train  as  it  crosseil 
on  the  bridge.  M.v  neichlmr  made  one  and  got 
a real  jihotfigraiih.  wherea'  the  bc't  that  could  be 
said  of  my  'ix  was  that,  in  'ome  of  them,  the 
wifie  expanse  conlfl  be  recogniseil  a>  water.  1 he 
other  camera  wa'  a hmc-focU'  machine  and  wa' 
jirobablv  capable  of  goo<l  wf>rk  in  good  hand'. 
It  did  not  have  the  opportunity  with  nic.  Ft 
couUi  be  iisf-fl  ff»r  cojiving.  too.  I remember 
copying  four  lieautiful  picture'  at  twice  what  the 
firieinal'  wouhl  have  cfi'l.  Twf>  years  of  ifllenc". 
owim:  to  Hie  prc"ure  f)f  other  matter',  ami  F 
flisposefl  of  them,  .\gain.  net  inteFligence  re- 
sulting frf»m  thi'  illuminating  c.\|)ericnce,  d. 


Once  more',  ten  years  elajise.  and  for  the  third 
time  tliere  is  a new  machine.  Before  mentioning 
its  make,  let  me  relate  how  and  wh\'  1 got  it. 
1-Tom  that  jint  your  estimate  upon  mv  indgment. 
I ])rocured  some  fifty  copies  of  late  magaziiu's  th'- 
voted  to  jirofessional  and  amateur  |ihotography. 
and  faithfully  studied  them  for  a purpose,  d'hey 
were  so  filled  with  trade-names  and  trade-secrets, 
that  the  undertaking  resembled  more  the 
futility  of  endeavoring  to  study  tlie  scienec  of 
medicine  by  a corresiiondcnce-course.  However. 
1 laliored  conscientiously  (“laliored  " is  the  jiroper 
term  to  use),  and  arriv(>d  at  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Then  1 went  among  news- 
pajier-iihotographers  to  learn  what  they  liked 
and  why.  d’hey  tohl  me  what  would  answer 
my  needs.  Next,  among  camera-dealers  I 
learned  what  they  liked  and  win',  d’hey  also 
gave  me  a<lvice.  .Vmong  those  w ho  just  “pointed 
and  sna])ped  ",  I did  not  ask  opinions.  But  after 
all.  it  was  for  me  alone  to  decide  and,  after 
thinking  over  my  problem  in  the  light  of  m\' 
information.  F bought  a new  Grafiex.  with  a Zeiss 
Tessar  lens.  I'  t..j.  Was  it  wise?  d'lie  ])iclures 
must  answer.  .\t  least,  let  me  hope  that  it  was 
not  unwise  to  purchase  a (iraFlcx. 

So.  with  the  new  machine.  I stu<licd  to  ilo 
careful  work,  making  records  only.  'I’he  results 
were  disheartening,  terrible.  More  study,  more 
taik.  more  jnetures.  and  business  seemed  to  br- 
im])roiing.  F learned  not  to  make  “stdls"  at 
1 .>11(1  of  a second  ju't  because  it  was  [lossible. 
The  shutter  has  not  been  set  faster  than  t 7.)  for 
month';  usually  1 Id  or  1 d.>.  Aided  by  this 
discretion,  photo-finishers  began  to  comment  on 
my  Work  as  being  abo\'e  the  average  that  they 
ha<l  to  ])ut  out.  F>ut  their  Flatter^’  maile  me 
unhajipy.  Flic  work  wasn't  firsl-ela.'.  and 
tliey  knew  it.  .\ll  tliey  could  -;iy  was  “above  the 
average",  and  tliey  jirmetl  it  b\-  many  horrible 
example'.  ,\t  thi'  stage,  it  i--  apparent.  m>-  no'C 
was  only  ju'l  abo\e  water.  figur,;livel\  'iiejiknig. 


My  next  step  held  the  gliinnier  of  inspiration. 
I went  to  the  best  finislier  I could  hear  of,  a 
wonderfid  photographer  himself,  an  artist  driven 
to  the  work  for  the  love  of  it,  a man  who  was 
doing  with  his  camera  something  near  the  thing 
I wanted  to  know  how  to  do.  I told  him  how 
inferior  my  attemj)ts  had  been;  how  effects  I 
strove  for  did  not  appear  in  the  negative;  how 
six  shots  at  the  same  subject  at  different  stops, 
times  and  distances  did  not  give  me  the  resnlts 
I wanted,  even  when  aided  by  a Heyde  Exposure 
]\Ieter.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience. 
He  heard  me  as  a father  would  a son.  He  took 
me  to  his  darkroom  aiid,  at  his  elbow  while  he 
worked,  he  commented  on  the  reason  for  failure 
in  each  negative  aiifl  print.  For  a week  he  flid 
this,  and  then  told  me  to  go  to  work  again.  I 
did,  and  the  results  are  there — crude,  perhaps, 
Init  on  a plane  to  be  worthy  of  thoughtful  criti- 
cism. May  I stop  here  to  ask:  Is  there  a man  in 
any  other  profession  who  would  do  as  much  for  a 
struggling  brother,  giving  his  time,  refusing  pay, 
only  to  help  a fellow-worker  over  the  road.^ 


Now  for  the  future.  I don’t  expect  to  work  in 
the  nude.  My  reasons  for  that  are  just  the  same 
as  yours,  so  we’ll  call  that  settled.  Taking 
another  angle,  the  soft-focus  stuff,  diffused  and 
other  styles,  I may  be  educated  enough  for  that 
in  time,  but  not  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  make  a good,  sharp  print 
first,  good  composition,  good  balance,  and  of 
worth-while  subjects.  When  he  has  attained 
this  satisfactorily,  he  should  wandei  in  his  own 
field,  following  nobody,  copying  nobody  (but 
studying  them  all),  and  end  by  developing  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  may  be  an  artist;  if  so,  the 
world  will  find  him  out.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
only  a record-maker  with  his  own  pleasure  at 
heart;  if  so,  he’ll  find  it  out.  Either  way,  he  will 
be  original  and  his  salvation  will  be  in  his  own 
hands.  From  this  it  remains  for  me  to  find  out 
what  I am  myself.  And  lastly,  I have  never 
made  a picture  or  a print  that  was  good  enough 
to  meet  my  standards,  and  I never  expect  to,  but 
I'm  going  to  keej)  on  trying,  for  "If  at  first  you 
don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.’’ 


Health  and  a Hobby 


much  is  heard  nowadays  of 
breakdown”  and  "nerve- 
troubles”  that  one  becomes,  to  put 
it  mildly,  unsympathetic.  "Nerve- 
troubles”  usually  attack  women  as 
they  approach  the  dreaded  jieriod  of  middle  age, 
an  age  when  women,  e.specially  mothers,  are  apt 
to  slacken  the  reins,  as  the  children  are  growing 
uj)  and  are  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Every  woman  who  has  leisure  shoidd  take  u]) 
photography  as  a hobby.  "Oh,  but  it’s  so  ex- 
pensive!” is  the  rei>ly.  Ihit  it  need  not  be.  One 
may  jinrehase  a camera  and  a com])letc  outfit 
for  very  little.  Not  for  long,  however,  wonld  one 
l)e  safi.sfied,  for  as  the  great  pleasure  and  al>sorb- 
ing  interest  of  ])hotogra])hy  unfolded  itself  one 
would  naturally  desire  the  best  jiossible  apj)ara- 
tus  that  the  state  of  the  finances  would  allow. 

Tliere  is  the  joy  (for  the  jjliotographer!)  of 
"taking”  all  one’s  friends  and  acquaintances. 
And  what  a pleasure  to  make  ])icturcs  of  all  the 
])leasant  things  one  does  when  on  holiday,  and 
then  on  winter-evenings  by  the  co.sy  fireside 
bring  out  tlu‘  alluim  and  live  ovc-r  again,  in  hapi)y 
memories,  the  times  that  iire  ]jast. 

Photograi)liy  lures  one  out  into  the  country 
in  search  of  the  beantifnl,  and  no  exercise  is 
more  licneficial  than  walking.  Even  on  dull 
days  when  there  is  no  sunshine,  pictures  may  be 


made,  but  not  always  with  the  very  cheap  varie- 
ties of  lenses.  By  the  sea,  in  the  country,  in  the 
town,  there  are  countless  subjects  for  the  camera, 
"from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ”,  Then, 
too,  there  is  a commercial  side  of  photography. 
By  selling  occasional  prints  to  the  newspapers 
one  can  ^ cry  soon  pay  for  materials,  and  so  make 
the  hobl)y  sclf-snp])orting. 

AVith  such  an  occu])ation  there  is  no  time  for 
depression  and  nervous  breakdown — photo- 
graphic thoughts  crowd  out  all  unhealthy  ones. 
It  becomes  a liobliy  which  is  most  assuredly 
l)cneficial  to  one’s  health,  and  may  also  be  lu- 
crative in  several  interesting  branches. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  (M.vrsii.vll  in  The N cw  Photographer. 


In  time  if  we  persist  we  shall  leave  behind  us  the 
barriers  that  once  seemed  insurmountable  and 
understand  that  it  was  oidy  our  lack  of  knowledge 
that  made  them  seem  real.  If  photography  does 
nothing  more  than  teach  us  this  one  lesson  it  has 
ser\cd  its  pnr])osc.  Success  is  a comparative 
term  and  is  ol)tainal)le  by  all  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  three  primary 
re(|nircmcnts — honest  desire,  i)ersistence,  and 
])ractice,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  practice. 

AA'.  H.  Porterfield. 


Copyrif/hf,  i0^2,  hu  Ji.  J.  P'lhn-r 
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The  Lure  of  Snow-Pictures 


CHARLES  H.  PARTINGTON 


r lias  always  been  a matter  to  won- 
der aliont  as  to  how  many  camera- 
workers  wlio  live  in  a location  where 
the  climate  includes  a season  stib- 
ject  to  snow-falls,  really  look  for- 
ward to  making  pictures  when  the  ground  is 


covered  with  a white  blanket.  Snow  in  itself 
on  a gray  day  must  include  wonderful  subject- 
matter  to  make  a picture;  bnt  with  the  glisten  of 
sunlight  it  takes  very  little  in  addition  to  form 
the  basis  for  an  attractive  composition. 

Altliongh  I am  always  on  the  alert  for  snow- 
])ietnres,  there  has  been  very  little  chance  to 
get  them  in  sonthern  Ohio  during  the  past  four 
Nears.  During  the  winter  of  1!)17-]!)18  snow 
began  to  fall  on  December  eighth  and  never 
ceased  long  enongh  to  clear  the  ground  until 
tlie  middle  of  March.  I’robably,  we  were  forced 
to  take  several  years  of  snow  in  one  allotment, 
vhieh  is  rc-sponsible  for  virtually  its  complete 
absence  within  the  time  following. 

Two  years  ago,  we  arose  one  morning  to  see  a 
white  covering  of  about  three  inches  and  I imme- 
•liately  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ginter,  onr  clnl)- 
seeretary,  for  a rapid  jannt  after  pictures.  Rush- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  in  an  automobile 
did  little  good,  since  the  weather  was  so  mild  as 
to  melt  the  snow  before  noon  arrivefl.  At  (jne 
s])ot,  two  ex])osnres  of  the  same  subject  during 
an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  showed  a decided 
difference,  dne  to  the  rajjid  (lisai)pearance  of  the 
white  flakes. 

Last  season,  we  were  favored  with  one  snow 
and,  while  it  melted  rapidly,  there  was  more 
elianee  to  get  pictures  than  was  i)ossible  the 
])ieceding  year.  Nevertheless,  it  meant  a Inirrv- 
eall  again  for  Mr,  (iinter  and  a rapid  search  for 
])ietnres.  1 obtained  several  pleasing  ones;  bnt 
“Winter-Reflections”,  which  apj^ears  in  this 
issue  of  J’iiot(n-Eha  IMagazixe,  proved  to  be 
the  b('st  of  those  made  on  that  occasion. 


This  subject  was  situated  along  Duck  Creek 
and  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Nnte,  of  the  Cincinnati  Chib,  made  the 
picture  that  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine  several  years  ago.  This  creek  is  a 
mass  of  weeds,  trees  and  brush  which  makes  it 
almost  imjiossible  to  use  for  pictorial  purpo.ses 
at  any  time  except  when  snow  covers  the  ground. 
Several  of  onr  group  have  scoured  this  stream 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  virtually  no  re- 
sults during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall;  but 
when  winter  arrives  reenforced  by  snow,  it  is 
amazing  how  many  jileasing  compositions  are 
available  to  the  photographer. 

This  one  sjiot  in  particular  looked  promising; 
bnt  it  jiroved  difflcnlt  to  obtain  a suitable  position 
to  handle  the  small  trees  advantageously.  Over- 
hanging limbs  on  the  bank,  from  which  the  ex- 
posure was  made,  had  to  be  removed  to  prevent 
interfering  with  the  view.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  a mat  of  long  grass  and  weeds  under 
the  snow  which  made  it  troublesome  to  get  a 
stable  setting  for  the  tripod.  To  make  matters 
worse,  an  inspection  of  the  gronndglass  proved 
it  imperative  that  a very  low  viewpoint  was 
necessary  if  any  picture  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
tripod-legs  were  sjiread  as  much  as  possible  to 
bring  the  camera  about  two  feet  above  ground, 
and  the  writer  was  forced  to  take  a sitting  posi- 
tion in  order  to  compose  and  foens  before  making 
the  exposure. 

When  this  jiart  of  the  work  was  finished,  the 
liasis  of  a picture — the  latent  image — was  nes- 
tling in  the  jilateholder  awaiting  the  next  opera- 
tion and,  this  being  handled  in  the  darkroom 
when  e\’ening  came,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
something  worth  while  had  been  secured.  AVhen 
all  work  is  eomjileted  and  the  framed  picture 
hangs  on  the  wall  to  be  admired  at  leisure,  who 
cares  wheth.er  it  was  necessary  to  sit  in  the  snow' 
to  get  it.^  Not  I,  that  is  certain. 
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Kinematography  for  the  Amateur 

HERBERT  C.  McKAY 

Book-Rig}ils  Reserved 

Part  II 

Amateur  Motion-Picture  Cameras 


choice  of  a motion-i>icture  cain- 
dejjcnds  necessarily  upon  tlie 
d of  work  to  he  done  with  it, 
t as  is  the  case  witli  still  cameras, 
r the  present,  therefore,  I shall 
)ject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  amatenr.  In  considering  these  amateur 
cameras,  there  are  various  points  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  standard  motion-picture  camera, 
such  as  in  size,  ijortahility,  movement  and,  finally, 
in  the  kind  of  film  used.  The  film  varies  widely, 
from  a broad,  endless  belt,  to  “ribbons”  smaller 
than  standard,  and  u]>  to  the  standard  film. 


VITALUX  CAMEK.V 


My  idea  of  arrangement  is  to  begin  with  a 
de.scription  of  those  which  differ  most  from  the 
standard  and  lead  up  to  the  cameras  which  u.sc 
stamlard  film. 

First,  is  the  strictly  amateur  camera  manu- 
factured by  the  Vitalux  Cinema  Company  of 
Milwaukee.  This  camera  uses  an  endless  belt 
of  film,  about  six  inches  wide.  This  belt  is 
driven  by  sprocket-holes  in  both  edges  of  the  film, 
in  a circular  path.  As  the  individual  frames 
are  ex])osed,  the  lens  droj)s  a slight  fraction  of  an 
inch,  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  first  revolution 
I be  next  frame  ex])osed  lies  immediately  below 
tlie  first  one  made,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  belt 
is  exjKtsed,  'J'he  individual  frames  exj)osed  by 
this  camera  are  much  smaller  than  the  standard 
frame,  and  the  belt  ])rovides  room  for  Kitit 


frames.  Made  and  projected  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  per  .second,  wdiicli  speed  is  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer,  this  belt  will  provide 
approximately  a two-minute  run,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  from  one  huntlred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  standard  film. 

This  camera  is  light  and  compact,  it  measures 
4^  X 834  x 1 1 inches,  a size  which  is  easily 
handled.  The  films  of  non-inflammable  stock 
are  contained  in  magazines  which  may  be  inter- 
changed ley  daylight,  so  that  as  many  films  as 
desired  may  be  expo.sed  without  recourse  to  a 
darkroom.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  a Goerz 
F/3.0  slmrt-focus  motion-picture  lens,  and  is  as 
efficient,  photographically,  as  a professional 
camera  costing  more  money. 

Another  feature  of  this  camera  is  the  small 
cost  of  operation.  The  films  cost,  at  present, 
seventy-five  cents  each  for  the  negative  and  the 
same  for  positive.  Complete  developing-service 
is  furnished  for  twenty-five  cents,  thus  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  finished  picture  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents,  or  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  minute,  on  a projection-basis. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  features,  this  company 
provides  rei)roductions  from  familiar  screen- 
pnjductions,  travel-features,  comedies  and,  in 
short,  a complete  as.sortment  of  screen-features, 
which  are  sold  at  a price  comparable  to  that  of  a 
]jhonogra])h  record,  namely,  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  each;  or  more  for  higher-class  subjects. 

The  gravest  disadvantage  of  this  camera  is 
that  certain  imperfect  or  superfluous  frames 
cannot  be  removed,  so  that  tlie  film  mu.st  be 
“edited”  as  it  is  being  made.  It  akso  renders 
impossible  the  operation  of  tinting  sections  of 
film  with  different  colors,  a process  which,  al- 
though requiring  care,  is  not  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  average  amateur. 

The  next  camera  to  be  considered  is  the  new 
Cine-Kodak,  manufactured  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  Just  as  many  years  ago,  this 
company  manufactured  the  small  Kodak  which 
made  one  hundred  circular  pictures  on  a film, 
and  made  jiopular  the  slogan,  “You  press  the 
button,  we  do  the  rest,”  so  it  has  now  produced 
the  Cine-Kodak  and  has  adopted  the  .slogan, 
“You  turn  the  crank,  we  do  the  rest.”  The  film 
for  this  camera  is,  like  the  Yitalux,  made  of  non- 
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iiiflainniahlo  stock;  and.  !)>•  a ])roccss  )iot  yet 
made  puhlie,  the  original  image  is  reversed,  so 
tliat  the  ])ositive  slu)wn  in  your  own  liome  is  tlie 
identieal  piece  of  film  which  was  exposed  in  the 
camera.  Of  course,  this  film  must  he  returned 
to  the  factory  for  finishing. 

The  ('ine-Kodak  is  a heautiful  instrument, 
entirely  in  keei)iug  with  the  <ither  ])roducts  of 
this  comi)auy.  It  measures  (i  x 4-)^  x 8^  inches 


THE  fTxk  KODAK 


and  weighs  hut  ''4  pounds.  It  takes  cartridges 
of  either  fift.v  or  one  hundred  feet  of  Cine-Kodak 
film,  which  measures  oidy  sixl<'eu  millimeters 
in  width.  Of  course,  this  narrower  width  makes 
ncces^ar,\-  a smaller  frame;  and.  hecause  of  this 
small  frame,  four  hundred  feet  of  Cine-Kodak 
film  will  j)hotograph  the  same  artion  which  would 
fill  one  tlK)Usaml  feet  of  standard  film.  The 
camera  is  fitted  with  a finder  which  iiulicates 
hf)th  the  ff»cns  and  exact  field  of  the  |)icture 
heing  made,  a refinement  which  is  obviously  an 
imprf)vement  over  the  usual  “sure-shot " direct 
view-fimler. 

The  film  for  the  Cine-Kodak  i-  sold  in  rolls  of 
one  hundred  feet,  at  a co^l  of  six  dollars,  which 
amount  include'  the  reversing  and  all  co'ts  in- 
cidental to  finishing  the  film.  'J'hus  one  hundred 
feet  of  film,  with  a projection-time  of  four  min- 
utes, Cf)'ts  si.x  flollars  readv  to  project.  f>r  rme  dol- 
lar and  a half  per  minute  on  the  srreen.  The 
Cine-KiKlak  film,  being  in  riht)on-form.  is  rcadil.v 
cut  and  spliced.  This  allows  the  insertion  of 
titles,  editing  anrl  tinting  of  the  film.  .V  s[)licer 
is  fiirnishefl  hv  the  I7ianufacturer'  as  a (>art  of  the 


(hne-Kodak  |)rojector.  d’his  will  he  discussed 
later  under  the  heading  " I’rojectors." 

'I'he  Cine-Kodak  is  finished  in  black  enamel. 
It  is  e(|nii)|)cd  with  a Kodak  auasligmat  lens 
which  works  at  l''/.‘?..5,  and  lias  an  indicator, 
which  shows  at  once  the  amount  of  film  used. 
It  is  also  regnlarl.N-  supiilicd  with  a triiiod  which 
has  a tiltiiig-and-revohing  toj).  'I'he  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  oiierat iug-ex])euse  is 
oid>-  "20%  (twent.\-  per  cent.)  of  that  uecessar\- 
to  keep  a standard  camera  in  o|)eration. 

Of  a different  character,  we  lune  the  Se]>t 
camera,  a recent  French  iiu|)oi tatiou.  .Vlthongh 
this  camera  uses  standaril-w  idt h film,  it  t an 
hardly  he  called  a standard  camera,  for  the  film 
used  is  cut  into  strips  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
'rids  camera  is  a combined  mot  ion-|)icl  ure, 
snapshot  and  time-eximsure  camera.  It  is  x'ery 
compact  and  measures  only  x I x .j  inclu's. 
'I'his  camera  is  fitted  with  a standard  F 
motion-picture  lens  in  focusiug-iuount . 'I'he 
action  is  dri\('u  b\  clockwork,  and  motion  film 
ma.\‘  be  cxiiosed  while  holiling  the  camera  in  the 
hand,  by  merel\-  pressing  a button.  'I'his  camera  is 
a \’cry  neat  affair  for  the  traveler  and  others  who 
ma.v  want  a few  feet  of  motion  film  hen'  and  there 
as  well  as  sua|)shots.  but  the  Sc]>t  will  find  its 
real  niche  among  jirofessioual  kiiK'Hiatographcrs 
to  be  used  for  “.stealing"  sci'iies.  making  short 
scenes  from  almost  inaccessible  positions,  and  for 
following  subjects  w hich  cannot  be  followed  by 
the  ])rofcssional  camera.  'I’he  great  <Iisad\’an- 
tage  of  th('  camera  for  truly  amateur  work  lies 
in  the  short  lengths  of  film  used  and  111  the  fact 
that  the  film  used  is  standard  size.  IIowc\-cr, 
the  point  of  standard  film  places  the  camera  in 
the  list  of  cligibles  for  news-wiirk. 

Possibly  the  oldest  amateur  camera  on  the 
market  is  the  Pathe  Home  ('aim-ra.  I'his 
camera  uses  the  Pathe  narrow-gauge  film,  which 
is  so  nearl.N'  like  the  safet.x'  standard  narrow  gauge 
that  many  jirojcctors  will  handle  both  films. 
This  narrow-gauge  film  was  not  manufact  un-d 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  was  made  ju't 
enough  smaller  than  tin'  staudanl  gauge  to  make 
it  impos'ibic  to  use  the  two  sizes  intcrcliaugcably. 
'I'his  w;i'  done  so  that  inflammable  film  could 
not  be  projected  by  means  of  open  projectors 
unenclosed  by  booths. 

The  Pathe  Home  Camera  is  rcallv  onl\'  a small- 
sized  jirofcssional  t\pc  news  camera.  It  grcatl\- 
resembles  Ihi-  Pathe  compact  field  jirofi'  'ional 
camera.  It  is  c(|uippcd  with  an  anastigmat  Icus 
which  works  at  f I.-),  a footagc-indi<-ator  and  a 
s|)ccd-iudicator.  l liis  latter  feature  will  appial 
to  all  amateurs,  as  a constant  and  eornct  speed 
of  the  crank  (ircsents  the  greatest  difficidty  w hich 
lies  in  the  i)afh  the  kiiiematographer.  'I  hi- 


Patliescope  Company  has  recently  i)laced  on 
the  market  anotlier  type  of  camera  of  simplified 
design  at  a lower  price,  hnt  I have  not  had  the 
j)rivilege  of  examining  one  of  these  newer  models. 

The  Pathe  non-inflammable  film  makes  twenty 
and  one-half  frames  to  the  foot  as  against  the 
sixteen  of  standard  film,  or  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  per  cent.  Another  ])eculiar- 


Owners  of  both  Vitalnx  and  Cine-Kodaks 
have  at  their  command  libraries  of  films  which 
have  been  built  up  as  an  added  attraction;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Pathe,  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  original  plan  of  this  company  seems  to  have 
been  the  sale  of  projectors  on  the  same  basis  as 
phonographs,  with  a rental  basis  for  film-distri- 
bution instead  of  outrigld  sales.  In  this  they 
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ity  of  the  Pathe  non-inflammal)le  film  is  that  the 
jjcrforations  are  so  shifted  that  a jjerforation 
comes  exactly  ojjposite  a frame-line  and  on  one 
side  of  the  film  the  oidy  perforation  encountered 
is  tills  one  which  lies  op|)osite  the  frame-line.  In 
other  words,  one  edge  of  the  film  has  four  times 
as  many  jierforations  as  the  other. 


PATHE  HOME  CA.MKUA 


have  been  very  successful,  and  the  camera  seems 
to  have  been  addeil  as  an  afterthought.  How- 
ever, the  Pathe  Home  camera,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Patliescope  camera,  has  proved 
very  succes.sful  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  competi- 
tion between  tliis  firmly-established  amateur 
camera  and  its  new  miniature  rivals.  It  seems 
jjrobalile.  from  recent  reiiorts,  that  the  Pathe- 
scope  will  attack  the  market  on  the  lines  of  the 
Cine-Kodak.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Pathe- 
scojie  Coni])any  will  soon  introduce  the  “Baby 
Pathe”  which  uses  a film  approximately  the 
size  of  the  Cine-Kodak,  with  a projector  to 
match,  i’rices  on  this  outfit  have  not  been 
aimoimccd,  but  they  will  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  the  Cine-Kodak  prices.  Inquiries  at 
the  office  of  tlie  Patliescope  have  been  fruitless. 
A])])arently  the  Baby  Pathe  will  not  be  intro- 
duced in  this  country  immediately  or  this  com- 
pany is  prcjiaring  a surprise  for  the  American 
amateur. 

There  recently  appeared  upon  the  market  a 
small  motioii-jiicture  camera  bearing  the  Ica 
trademark.  This  camera,  known  as  the  “Kin- 
anio,”  is  made  with  the  care  and  attention  to 
detail  which  characterise  all  Ica  products.  It 
is  covered  with  leather,  and  although  of  slightly 
different  dimensions,  it  does  not  look  unlike  a 
Kodak  of  one  of  the  larger  sizes.  The  crank  is 
sufficiently  large  for  ease  in  manipulation,  al- 
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tluHigli  2iot  at  all  obtrusive.  The  eamera  is 
l)rovi(led  witli  an  iconograpli  finder,  wliich  folds 
baek  against  the  eamera  when  not  in  use. 

d'lie  cajiaeity  of  the  Kinaino  is  stated  l)y  the 
rnaunfaeturers  to  he  50  and  7.5  feet  of  standard 
niotion-pieture  film.  The  lens  is  a liigh-grade 
anastigmat,  in  a foeusing-mouut,  wliieh  works 
at  F/.‘5.5.  The  lea,  as  is  usual,  eomhiiies  almost 
all  the  advantages  of  other  cameras  and  has  no 
superior  iti  Us  particular  field.  It  wotdd,  of 
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eourse,  he  unjust  to  compare  the  Kinamo,  a 
I)urely  amateur  type,  with  cameras  intended  tor 
semi-professional  or  news-work.  Neither  can 
it  he  eom])ared  with  the  suh-standard  gauges. 
It  is,  however,  an  ideal  ty])e  of  eamera  to  carry 
on  journeys  for  iueideutal,  short-strip  and  single- 
scene  work — it  might  almost  l)e  called  the  vest- 
pocket  kiue  camera. 

d'he  Victor  Animatograph  Company  of  Daveu- 
I)ort,  Iowa,  has  j)laec‘(l  upon  the  market  a eamera 
which  shouki  nu'ct  with  wide  popularity.  The 
Victor  ('ine-Camera,  as  it  is  called,  uses  the 
sixteen  millimeter,  suh-standard  film,  d'his  eam- 
era is  one  which  should  meet  with  universal 
approval.  It  is  of  metal  eoustruetion  finished  in 
black  flake  enamel  ])resenting  a ver,^•  neat  appear- 
aiiee.  'I'lie  lens  is  an  anastigmat.  F ;5..5  tixc'd- 
foeus  for  all  ohjeets  beyond  five  feet.  'J'he 
finder  is  of  the  direct-vision  tyj)e,  mounted  on 
toj)  of  the  eaiiuTa.  d’lie  film  measure  sets  itself 
each  time  fresh  film  is  ])laee<l  in  the  eamera.  A 


very  useful  exposure  guide  is  incorporated  in  the 
diaphragm  scale. 

The  intermittent  is  of  new  design  whose 
accuracy  is  not  affected  by  wear,  ensuring  indefi- 
nite life  for  the  eamera.  This,  combined  with 
the  simple  three-gear  mechanism,  makes  the 
eamera  ideal  for  amateur  use.  Another  novel 
idea  is  that  of  having  two  tripod-sockets  so 
that  the  camera  may  be  used  with  either  an 
ordinary  tripod  or  with  a standard  motion- 
I)ieture  tripod.  The  greatest  feature,  however, 
of  this  camera  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
whereby  the  almost  invariable  tendency  to  non- 
uniform  eranking  is  automatically  compensated. 
This  is  a most  important  achievement.  This 
camera  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  will, 
I believe,  enjoy  great  popularity. 

There  is  another  camera  soon  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  which  should  earn  for  itself  an  en- 
viable ])lace.  I refer  to  the  new  “Filnio”  camera 
fo  be  issueil  by  Bell  k Howell,  the  makers  of  the 
famous  professional  outfits.  This  camera  was 
• lesigned  for  use  with  si)lit  staiiflard  film,  but  with 
the  intnjductioii  of  the  new  sixteen  millimeter 
sul)-standard  film  this  firm  has  changed  the 
Filmo  to  accommodate  this  film.  The  full  details 
of  the  camera  have  not  been  made  public;  but  I 
will  give  a short  description  of  the  original 
model,  which  docs  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
new.  The  eamera  ineasures  8 x x and 
weighs  ])ounds,  coni])lete  with  tripod.  The 
camera  alone  weighs  pounds. 

The  Filmo  camera  is  equip])ed  with  a ‘•20  mm. 
fixed-focus,  wide-angle  lens.  It  is  well  known 
that  fixed-focus  is  only  practical  with  short- 
focus  lenses;  but  this  lens  is  only  ‘2/5  the  focal 
length  of  the  standard  motion-picture  lens. 
With  the  j)rofessional  caTiiera,  which  is  projected 
at  times  with  twenty-five  thousand  areas’  magni- 
fication, the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  focusing; 
but,  even  so,  working  at  F/1 1 aiifl  F/Ki,  every- 
thing more  than  ten  feet  from  the  eamera  will 
be  well  focused.  Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that  with 
the  shorter-focus  lens  and  the  comparatively 
small  ])roject ion-magnification  the  fixed-focus 
lens  should  be  entirely  jiractieal.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  film  movement  and  regis- 
tration are  only  surjiasseil  by  their  professional 
eamera.  This  midget  also  has  the  reverse  take- 
up  which  permits  regular  trick-work  to  be  done. 
The  eaiiacity,  like  the  Cine-Kodak,  is  100  feet  of 
sixteen  millimeter  film,  and,  of  course,  it  has  the 
film-meter  which  shows  the  footage  used. 

The  Filmo  has  two  points  of  advantage  which 
will  probably  prove  interesting  to  the  advanced 
])ieture  amateur.  It  is  automatic  in  action,  thus 
dispensing  with  tripod  when  desirable  and  has 
Iirovision  for  speeding  np  to  make  slow-motion 


pictures.  For  the  lieiiefit  of  tliose  who  have  .seen 
tlie  Fihno  folder.  I will  mention  that  the  auto- 
matic feature  has  just  been  incorj^oratt'd  and  1 
was  notified  recently  of  the  change.  The  old 
model  was  listed  to  sell  for  one  hnndreil  dollars, 
hut  I have  not  been  advised  of  the  j)rice  of  the 
new  model. 

For  the  amateur  who  desires  to  operate  in  the 
news  field,  using  standard  film,  there  are  three 
cameras  which  have  ]>oints  of  value.  These  are 
the  De  Franne.  the  AA  ilart  News  and  the  already 
well  known  I'niversal. 

The  Home  De  Franne  is  more  a home  than  a 
news-outfit,  though  it  is  used  somewhat  in  news- 
work.  It  is  a small  camera,  measuring  al)out 
7 X fl  X 4 aTid  weighing  slightl,\'  less  than  .seven 
pounds.  It  is  fitted  with  a standard  .50  mm. 
F .S..5  lens  and  makes  100-foot  reels  of  standard 
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film.  This  camera  i-  unique  in  that  the  i>ro- 
jpctor  i>  an  attaclimcnl  to  he  fitted  to  the  camera 
itsi-lf.  The  outfit,  camera,  jirojeetor  and  screen, 
sell'  for  one  huiulred  ilollars.  or  with  a h■ns  of 
smaller  ayierture.  for  >eventy-five  dollar',  d'he 
trijiod  'Upplied  i'  a regulation,  metal  Iriiiod. 
This  camera  Ini'  a limited  field,  for  it  ii'cs  the 
high-priced  film,  and  can  hardl,\  he  'aid  to  he  of 
profe"ional  quality.  It  doc'.  however.  >ui)ply 
the  need'  of  the  amateur  who  i'  looking  for  a 
low-j)riced  'tandarrl-'ized  camera. 

.\  'hort  time  ago.  I vi'ited  a motion-picture 
dealer  in  f hieagr)  and  was  'hown  a recent  impor- 
tation. the  Frtel  I )e  Franne.  which  >ell'  complete 
« ith  tripod  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ilollars.  I 
wa'  'iirprised  when  I examined  the  camera.  'J'he 
gear'  were  well  cut  and  accurately  fitted.  The 
comhineil  'hutter  anil  halanee  wheel  was  a beauty 
and  the  intermittent,  actuated  l>y  a harmonic 


cam,  aiqH'ared  worthy  of  a iilace  in  a highcr- 
luiccd  instrument. 

This  camera,  linished  in  natural  wood,  with 
brass  fittings,  is  equi])|)ed  with  an  Frtel  F .‘hi 
anastigmat  lens,  diaphragm  and  focusing-jacket 
actuated  by  levers  at  one  side,  iconograiih  finder, 
focusing  tube  through  bod\-  of  camera,  d'he 
camera  takes  two  hundred  feet  of  standard  mo- 
tion-iucture  film  in  round  aluminum  magazines. 
The  camera  has  the  single-turn  crank  and  reverse 
movement;  thus  by  using  the  lens-dia])hragm 
as  a dissoKe  almost  any  efiects  may  be  obtained 
which  ma\'  be  obtained  by  the  high-])riced  pro- 
fessional cameras. 

The  Wilart  news-camera  is  a light.  jHirlable 
instrument  built  by  the  makers  of  the  AVilart 
Frofessional  Camera,  d'liis  camera  looks  liki' 
the  ])rofessional  models  in  that  it  has  the  double, 
circular  outside  magazines.  It  has  a capacity  of 
two  hundred  feet  of  standard  film.  It  has  a 
(ieneva  star  intermittent,  and  is  ])ro\ided  with 
both  forward  and  reverse  drive.  I'he  reports 
from  this  camera  seem  to  indicate  that  it  fills  a 
long-fell  need.  Although  made  for  tojiical  use. 
in  the  hands  of  ])rofessionals,  it  weighs  but  twelve 
pounds  complete,  and  is  small  enough  to  be 
])acked  iii  a suitcase.  This  camera  is  also  pro- 
^■ided  with  a single-crank  movement,  as  is  the 
case  with  |)rofessioiial  modc'Is.  The  dimensioiis, 
comjilete  w ith  magazines  attached,  are  (>  x 11  ' 2 
X 14.  d'he  camera,  with  an  I'  tl.. 5. .5(1  mm.  lens  and 
one  magazine,  sells  for  two  hundred  and  fift\' 
dollars,  'rids  camera  is  also  sii|)phe(l  for  slow- 
motion  photograjihy.  working  at  a speed  six  limes 
normal.  I'liis  model  sells  for  the  same  price. 
This  camera  is  well  adajitcil  for  tin-  man  who 
wants  to  do  all  kinds  of  news  and  topical  free- 
lance work  as  well  as  amateur  work. 

'I'he  I niversal  camera  liardl\’  has  a jilace  in 
this  article;  for  it  can  be  said  lriil>'  to  be  a pro- 
fessional instrument,  yet  it  is  widely  used  b\- 
those  who  are  by  no  means  professional  kincmato- 
graphers.  It  ma>'  be  said  to  be  a camera  which 
\-icld'  ])rofcssional  results  with  the  simplicity-  of 
ojicration  characteristic  of  the  amateur  camera. 

'I'he  I niversal  i'  mailc  in  both  two  ami  four 
hundred-foot  sizes,  but  one  description  will  suf- 
fice for  both.  I’he  mo\-enieiit  is  the  well-known 
I’athc  ty  p<-  harmonie  earn  and  shuttle.  The  lens 
is  focused  by  a rotating  jacket,  and  the  \i'iial 
effect  ob'crved  by  means  of  a right -angli-  re- 
fleetor.  'Flic  camera  has  forward-and-riwer'C 
movements  and  abo  the  'ingle-tnrn  crank.  I hus 
far.  I ha\e  not  mentioned  farle-outs  and  di"ob-es. 
'File  1 ni\  er'al  i'  fit  ted  wit  h an  aiitoma t ie  -lint  t er- 
di"olvc  which  elo'Cs  from  full  a|)erture  in  six 
feet.  When  de-ired  this  camera  may  be  fitted 
with  a revohing-plate.  ealhd  a tiirnt.  which 


carries  tliree  lenses  of  varying  focal  lengths,  any 
of  which  may  he  brought  into  position  instantly. 
The  Goerz  “effects"  may  also  he  fitted  and  the 
most  intricate  kinds  of  trick-work  made.  This 
camera  has  interchangeable  magazines  and  is  of 
the  following  dimensions  in  the  two-hnndred  foot 
model:  4^  .x  11  x T2,  weight  21  pounds. 

For  those  wlio  wish  to  engage  in  serious  mo- 


camera  is  nearly  ideal.  However,  I fear  the 
editor  will  tell  me  that  I have  overstepped  the 
boundary  into  the  professional  field,  so  I will  let 
the  description  go  with  the  above. 

I do  not  preteiul  to  have  covered  even  a frac- 
tion of  the  available  cameras  in  this  chapter;  but 
I believe  that  the  outstanding  types  have  been 
described.  There  are  cameras  of  English,  Ger- 
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tion-picturc  i)hotograpliy,  news-work,  aerial  work, 
cartoon-work,  travel  or  scientific  work,  this 
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man,  French  and  other  makes  on  the  market, 
many  of  them  good,  d'liey  come  in  all  sizes  and 
at  all  jirices.  One  ini])orted  camera  which  I 
should  like  to  try  is  the  Ernemann  one  hundred- 
foot  model  which  was  recently  advertised  widely 
in  the  ])hotograi)hic  jouriuds.  It  is  distriljuted 
by  a re|)utablc  firm  and  seems  to  occu])y  a posi- 
tion midway  between  the  l)e  Franne  and  the 
tVilart  news  model.  However,  I believe  that  the 
foregoing  will  enable  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  determine  the  type  of  camera  best  suited  to  his 
nccils;  and,  after  that,  it  is  a matter  of  study- 
ing catalogs  and  interviewing  dealers.  For  the 
amateur  who  wishes  to  make  i)ictiires  for  home 
use  only,  I should  .say,  j)urcha,se  one  of  the 
models  which  uses  a cheaj)cr  form  of  film  than 
the  standard  size,  otherwise  there  is  slight  choice. 
As  to  which  is  best,  that  is  a matter  for  the 
iTidividiial  to  (h-cidc,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
cameras.  I have  yet  to  find  two  amateurs  who 
agree  on  the  best  instrument. 

( To  be  coiithiiieci) 
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Photo-Etchings  of  the  California  Desert 

eloisp:  roorbach 


California  desert  is  a place  of 
icl  color,  or  sulitle  tones  and  lialf- 
les.  vast  distances,  Brilliant  light 
1 very  little  form  save  the 
‘Ctaenlar  eaetns  in  the  foreground 
and  long,  low  waves  of  the  flistant  mountains, 
ft  is  a jilaee  where  a poet  might  <lream  or  a 
modern  colorist  find  in--|)iration  in  the  decorative 
masses  of  sand-rift  and  stunted  shrnhs;  hnt  it 
elmles  the  i)hoto"rai)her'.s  imist  eraft\-  selection 
of  plate,  searching  lens  ami  swiftest  sluitter. 
The  cfnitrasts  of  light  are  too  violent,  the  snn 
f|iiivers  np  from  the  hot  samIs  with  too  distnrhing 
an  energy,  the  sky  di'|)lays  too  rare  and  varied 
a color  ff>r  him  to  catch  it  with  any  matter-rif-fact 
camera.  It  take>  a man  of  vision,  an  artist's 
appreciation  of  atmo'jihcre.  to  rejirfxlncc  tliat 
f)lace  of  mystery  and  dangeroti'  hire.  Of  cfmrse. 
a few  jihotographer'  have  marie  hapjiy  snaiishot' 
of  it.  ohtained  every  thorn  on  a eholla  or  surprised 
an  imjiressive  cloml-sharlow  moving  o\cr  the 
fliisfy  sage  at  jiist  the  right  mormnt. 

Kdwin  .\very  Fiehl  elo'Cs  hi'  Kiver'ifle  studio 
part  of  evers'  year  jiist  to  go  down  intf)  the 
flcsfrt.  He  lovc'  the  full  'im  of  it.  through  much 
stmly  ami  close  observation  has  come  to  an  niifler- 
stanrling  frienrlship  with  it  ami.  as  near  as  art  of 


man  can  go.  has  succeeded  in  catching  the 
.Sphinx-like  gleam  of  its  eye  and  the  reserves  of 
its  silences.  He  does  this  1)>-  what  he  calls  a 
“photo-etching".  His  method  is  his  own  si'crei. 
lint  a hint  ma\-  he  given.  I-’irsI,  Ik>  makes  a 
careful  and  aer-nrate  ex|iosnr(‘  of  some  jihase. 
ohject  or  composition  which  apjieals  to  him.  gets 
as  sharp  a negative  as  jiossihle,  |)rints  it  upon 
various  ric('-tissne  jiajiers  tri’aleil  hy  a sjieeial 
carhon-iirocess  which  jiermits  him  to  get  tenderesi 
tone-(|nalities  and  then,  while  still  in  the  de\el- 
oper.  “de\-elops"  it  with  a hrnsh.  He  works  as 
an  etcher  works,  hrnshing  out  confusing  detail, 
lightening  a elond.  darkening  a shadow,  with  an 
artist's  memory  of  the  place,  keeping  the  wnmler- 
fnl  drawing  of  the  detail,  lay  of  the  land,  char- 
acter of  the  dry  washes,  form  of  the  sparse  shrnhs. 
at  the  same  tiim'  infusing  the  intangihle  spirit  of 
s|)ace  and  color  which  a mechanical  camera  has 
never  heen  ahle  to  do.  Tims  he  gi\'cs  iis  the 
ahsohite  truth  of  the  jilace.  as  well  as  the  atmos- 
[iherc  or  "spirit  which  maketh  ali\-c". 

He  IS  tlnis  more  than  photographer.  Hi-  is 
an  artist  aho.  He  is  well  in  thi'  advance  of  tlw 
new  jirofcs..ion  of  arti't-pholographcrs.  those 
pirmeers  in  jihotographic  hcanty  who  arc  con- 
cerned with  mental  imjircssion  - a'  well  as 
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bec^utiful  objects.  They  search  for  l)eauty  as 
artist.s  search,  and  the  pictures  Iiave  small  like- 
ness to  the  old-time  hard,  mechanical  jihotograph. 
^Ir.  Field's  pictures  should  be  valued,  and 
treater],  as  etchings.  They  have  the  same 
decorative  effect  u])on  the  wall,  show  no  dis- 
torterl  drawing,  but  reveal  the  very  s])irit  ot 
spiritual  ami  material  fact. 

The  photographs  of  the  desert,  here  shown, 
are  before  he  has  touched  the?n  with  his  etcher's 
brush,  printed  upon  orrlinary  glossy  paper.  They 
are  the  clear,  searching  rccf)rds  of  desert-life, 
beneath  the  full  j)ower  of  the  sun.  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  hour  when  the  s]>irit  of  the  desert 
is  asleep.  hat  he  makes  f)f  these  j)lates.  later, 
is  quite  another  thing.  These  corre>pond  to  a 
painter  s “sturly  of  nature  " which  he  makes  from 
the  subject,  to  familiarise  himself  with  his 
material,  and  then  lays  asiile. 

Palm  Canon  is  just  at  the  erlge  of  the  California 
Desert  ami.  at  one  time,  was  a cavern  beneath  the 
sea.  The  water  flf)wing  thrf)Ugh  came  flown 
from  .''an  -lacinto  mountain  ami  is  soon  lost  in 
the  flesert.  The  palms  are  very  ohi  an'I.  as  may 


be  seen  in  one  of  the  ])rints.  stately  and  tall, 
ami  much  higher  than  the  man  standing  beside 
them,  fl'he  “Smoke-Tree  Forest",  with  the 
glimjjse  of  San  .Jacinto  mountain  between  the 
leafless  branches,  is  a desert-curiosity — a i)lace 
of  dreams.  The  trees  are  pale  greenish  gray  in 
color,  ami  there  arc  no  leaves  u|)on  them.  oid.\' 
thorns,  each  branch  getting  finer  and  finer,  until 
the  ti|)-branches  arc  little  more  than  ncedle- 
I)oints.  'i'he  shadows  they  cast  are  thin,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a trace  of  vegetation  at  their 
feet.  But  even  the  hot  ilesert  has  its  spring-time, 
as  the  i)hotograph  of  sand-verbenas  ]>roves. 
These  jfinkisli-lavemicr  flowers  spring  forth  in 
great  abundance,  if  th(>  first  rains  are  heav>  ; but 
never  come  out.  at  all.  if  the  rains  are  light. 
During  the  summer  ami  winter,  there  is  naught 
but  sand  where  tlie.'C  flower>  now  are  blooming. 
In  comi)osition  and  |)erfectiou  of  detail,  this 
j)icture  wouhl  lie  difficult  to  excel.  Hi'  “etching 
from  this  jilate  is  like  a dream  of  a wild  garden- 
mysterious.  magical,  as  if  some  conjuror  had 
callcfl  them  forth  for  a brief  dance  upon  the  hot 
samls  at  the  foot  of  barren  mountain'. 


The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Salon 
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Second  Annual  International 
liihition  of  Pictorial  Photography 
der  Direction  of  the  Pictorial 
otographcrs’  Society  of  San  Fran- 
co and  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Oakland  Art  Association” — so  read  the 
catalog  of  a s[)lendid  exhibition  recently  closed 
out  here  in  California.  As  an  exhibition,  it  wonld 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  year.  The  average 
(liiality  of  the  work  shown  was  j)robably  higher 
than  that  of  the  fine  exhibition  of  last  year. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  there  were  fewer  of  the 
big,  striking  things  than  in  the  preceding  show. 
'J'he  catalog  lists  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
prints  from  one  hundred  and  foTirteen  workers; 
twenty-two  of  these  workers  sent  prints  from 
foreign  countries,  thereby  giving  a very  interest- 
ing and  C(jsmopolitan  cxhil)ition.  During  the 
month  of  Sej)tcmber,  it  was  hung  in  the  fine, 
sjmeious  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
San  Franci.sco;  and  during  October,  in  the  Oak- 
land Municipal  Art  Galleries.  Many  thousands 
of  ])cople  viewed  the  j)ictures  during  the  two 
months  of  exhibition  and  their  verdict  was 
generally  most  favorable.  It  was  in  every  way 
a very  worthwhile  affair  and  the  contributing 
pictorialists  should  feel  well  rc])aid  for  their 
efforts  in  its  behalf. 

Having  Itricfly  introduced  and  located  the 
salon  and  having  .sketched  a background  for  his 
article,  the  writer  vi.shes  to  depart  from  the  con- 
ventional routine  of  a salon-reviewer.  He  wi.shes 
rather  to  give  some  salient  imi^ressious  of  the 
outstanding  ijrints  and  their  makers  and  to 
present  some  conclusions  and  coni])arisons  to  be 
drawn  from  a stinly  of  the  exhilution. 

A (|nestion  very  often  asked  is,  “How  does 
j)ictorial  j)liotogra])liy  stand  today,  is  it  going 
backward  or  forward  or  just  standing  still?” 
I'iK(ncstionably,  the  art  has  shown  great  ])rog- 
ress  in  the  last  ten  \ears  and  is  still  advancing, 
if  but  slowly.  This  advance  is  along  lines  of  the 
general  average  rather  tlian  by  distiTiguished 
indi\  iilual  effort,  d'here  have  been  far  more  of 
the  substantially  good  things,  the  intellectually 
fine  i)ietures  shown  in  the  last  two  years  than  ever 
before.  Perhai)S,  there  are  fewer  of  the  big, 
forceful  i)ietures,  and  perha])s  7iot-  -personal 
o|)inion  rules  this  contention,  d’he  stanilard  of 
aeee|)tanee  has  risen  greatly.  A large  ])ercentage 
of  the  ])ie1nres  shown  in  the  exhibitions  of  ten 
years  ago  wonld  fail  to  ])a.ss  a well-constituted 
jury  t<iday.  There  is  hotter  jnint-making, 
greater  consideration  of  tonal  values,  more  dis- 


crimination in  the  use  of  diffused-focus  lenses  and 
greater  originality  in  the  choice  of  subject-matter. 
There  are  three  workers  who  are  sending  prints 
to  salons  today  where  there  was  one  ten  years 
ago.  This  is  significant. 

Although  the  average  (piality  of  the  print 
submitted  today  is  better  than  of  yore,  there  is 
plenty  of  bad  and  indifferent  work  submitted 
to  the  juries.  Pictorialists,  in  many  cases,  seem 
to  be  poor  judges  of  their  own  work.  This  ap- 
l)lies  as  often  to  the  veteran  as  to  the  tyro. 
To  sum  uj),  then,  ])ictorial  photography  is  in 
a very  hopeful  condition,  if  not  a brilliant  one. 
A great  deal  of  the  success  of  recent  American 
exhibitions  can  be  credited  to  foreign  contribu- 
tors who  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  support 
of  our  shows. 

The  foreign  group  at  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land exhibitions  may  be  considered  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  coming  to  our  exhibitions 
from  aliroad — part  of  it  is  very  fine  and  part 
does  not  bear  uj)  under  careful  analysis.  The 
foreign  pietorialist  takes  his  work  more  seriously 
than  we  do  over  here.  As  a rule,  he  is  a better 
craftsman;  but  is  not  so  prolific  of  results.  He 
goes  about  things  more  conservatively  and 
economically.  In  Germany  and  Austria  par- 
ticularly, the  cost  of  material  in  marks  and  kronen 
is  of  such  serious  consideration  that  the  worker 
tries  to  make  each  exposure  count  for  something. 
He  does  not  “shoot”  here  and  there,  at  every 
thing  that  catches  his  eye.  It  would  be  better 
if  there  were  more  of  that  conservatism  over  here. 
J’hesc  German  and  Atistrian  workers  send  us 
mostly  broinoil  transfers  in  the  production  of 
which  they  are  certainly  brilliant  craftsmen. 

The  group  of  six  j)ictures  sent  here  by  Adolf 
Fritz  of  Vienna  was  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the 
cxliibition.  He  is,  indeed,  a master  of  the  transfer 
])rocess.  .All  his  j^rints  have  a wonderful  range 
of  tone-values,  a richness  that  few  workers  in 
this  difficult  medium  attain.  His“AVien — Stefan.s- 
j)latz  in  ?chnee”,  a snowy  A’icnna  street-scene, 
luis  everything  of  (piality  that  a good  print 
should  have— deej),  rich  shadows,  clear  highlights, 
a full  range  of  well-sustained  halftones,  the 
(pialitics  of  a fine  photogravure.  His  “Maher”, 
two  reapers  pictured  on  the  profile  of  a hill 
against  brilliant,  fleecy  clouds,  is  another  wonder- 
jirint  in  transfer,  very  satisfying  in  every  way. 

Max  Schiel  of  l>ci])zig.  Germany,  shows 
mastcr\-  of  process-printing  in  his  two  gums  and 
a transfer,  his  “Vlarkct  in  Nurnberg"  being 
easily  one  of  the  best  iirints  in  the  show.  It  is  a 
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)milti-guni  with  very  lovely  (luality  of  j)rinting, 
rich  and  delicate,  with  none  of  the  mealiness 
which  mars  so  much  that  we  see  of  the  American 
work  in  gnm. 

Karl  Snchy  of  Vienna  has  two  very  fine  trans- 
fers. “Street  Scene"  and  "Old  Mill”,  both  rich 
in  tones  and  very  satisA  ing  as  pictures.  Another 
\ ienna  worker,  ].eo])old  Vernonille,  dis])lays  keen 
mastery  of  the  hromoil  transfer  in  his  two  ]iic- 
tnres,  "Stiller  Winkel"  and  “Am  Waldesrand". 
the  latter  a charming  landsca])e  with  fine  breadth 
and  rhythm. 

These  Austrian  and  German  workers,  and 
man>’  of  their  associates  in  other  c-onntries. 
whose  Work  I have  seen  much  of  abroad,  have 
seemingly'  mastered  tlie  bromoil  and  bromoil- 
Iransfer  ])rocess.  As  a rnle.  we.  over  here,  have 
not.  l)es])ite  the  fact  that  hnndreds  of  American 
])ietorialists  are  working  away  at  bromoil,  we 
have  onl.\’  produced  three  or  four  workers  of  the 
first  rank.  A large  pereetdage  of  the  bromoil- 
priids  ami  transfers,  submitted  to  onr  salon-jnries 
by  .Vmeriean  workers,  vary  from  indifl’ereid  to 
ver>’  bad.  The\'  have  received  scant  reception 
at  the  hands  of  the  juries  in  this  year's  exhibitions 


and,  in  most  cases,  justly  so.  Bromoil  is  a very 
beautiful  process,  but  a very  difficult  one.  To 
be  .successful  in  its  practice,  one  must  be  an  artist 
as  well  as  a very  clever  technician.  The  jury  of 
this  exhibition  had  to  pass  on  a considerable 
number  of  bromoils.  Some  were  technically  good 
with  indifferent  subject-matter  and  construction; 
others  presented  good  ])ictures  spoiled  by  bad 
techni(|ue.  A rare  few  blended  good  art  and 
good  craftsmanship  to  jjroduce  some  really  fine 
pictures. 

Another  Euro])ean  worker  who  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a master  of  the  flifficult  l)romoil-transfer 
])roeess  is  Fred  Judge  of  Hastings,  England.  In 
this  ditlicult  medium,  he  ranks  second  to  none. 
Working  mostly  in  landscaijes,  he  obtains  very 
lovely  atmosj)heric  effects  and  rich,  delicate  tonal 
values  which  are  uni(|ue.  His  landscapes  fairly 
l)reatlie  poetry.  All  five  of  his  prints,  hung  here, 
were  sui)erb.  Of  special  charm  were  his  "Welsh 
^ alley",  "Bom)wdale"  and  "Above  Loch  Eck — 
Scotland  ". 

.1.  Harold  Leighton,  also  of  England,  showed 
four  charming  little  gums,  small  ])rints  but  carry- 
ing well  and  holding  their  own  against  prints 
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many  times  their  size;  visual  proof  tliat  it  is  not 
size  but  f|uality  tliat  “puts  a print  over"  in  tlie 
salon.  His  two  bits  of  mediieval  architecture, 
“The  fTiiard  House"  anti  “rarnarvon  Castle" 
were  gems.  Mtist  of  our  British  frientls  work  in 
bromirle  anti  some  tif  the  things  they  tio  in  this 
comparatively  simple  metlium  are  etpial  to — 
if  they  tlo  not  excel — the  best  work  of  the  mas- 
ters of  jirwess-printing.  Lionel  Wotitl  shtiws  two 
yirints  of  rare  tjualities.  technical  anti  picttirial, 
in  his  “Portrait  of  a Girl"  ant]  “Frientls  t>f  the 
FfKitlights".  His  work  is  notalile  for  its  deiith 
and  richness  of  ttme.  Charles  Btiriip  hatl  amither 
superb  bromide  print,  a ptirtrait.  “.\fter  the 
Theater".  .1.  ^antlerJ)ant  tif  New  Westminster, 
B.C..  a newcomer  to  tmr  .\merican  exhibitituis. 
shtiwetl  three  fine  bromitles.  t)ue  of  which.  “A 
intlow's  Pattern  was  tme  of  the  gt)o<l  things  t>f 
the  sht)w.  A rich-toned  pattern  of  sunlight  anti 


shatlfiw;  a stunning  picture,  worked  out  from 
simi>le.  ct)mmt)n])lace  elements  ftiuiid  in  the  wait- 
ing-room of  a railroatl  statitm. 

.1.  ^I.  Whiteheatl  t>f  Sctitlantl  is  seen  at  his  best 
in  “A  AVee  Cot  Hotise".  A veritable  jitiem  of  the 
evening  this,  with  a gleam  t>f  light  in  the  winthiws 
t)f  the  little  ctittage  in  the  foregrtiuntl  slmwii 
against  a gloritnis  evening-sky.  His  “Clouiled 
Motm"  ant]  “Night's  Awakening"  are  two  mtist 
likable  Itiw-keyeil  lantlscafies — jiicturcs  that  arc 
very  tyjiical  tif  AVhiteheatl. 

Oiirtiwn  Dr.  I)  . I.  Hiizicka  ntiwhailsfrtun  Brati- 
slava. Czecht)-Slt)vakia.  As  t-omjian^'  to  his 
twt)  masterl\-  stutlics  t>f  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. he  sentl  twt>  fine  atmti'phcric  sluilies  of  the 
tiltl-wtirltl  city. 

H.  Y.  Siimmtms  of  KnglantI  has  Iwti  fine  Fnrt)- 
jiean  subjeets.  ‘'The  0|tl  Britige.  F’ltirenee"  anti 
"In  .Ancient  Rtiine".  His  methtnl  tif  printint; 


from  jiaper-negatives — no  one  to  my  knowledge 
does  it  l)etter — gives  a breadth  and  a charm  that 
ip  nni(|ne  and  convincing.  It  possesses  fine 
textural  C|uality.  free  of  mottling  and  wooliness. 
"I'he  paper-negative  is  capable  of  interesting 
developments. 

The  three  landscapes  by  Leonard  Misonne  of 
Belgium,  in  bromoil,  are  interesting  and  typically 
Misonne — perhai)S,  too  mnch  so. 

The  contributors  to  the  American  .section  are, 
as  usual,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  far 
east  and  the  far  west.  The  vast  region  between 
Pennsylvania  and  California  is  a photograi)hic 
desert,  jiictorially  sj)eaking.  Chicago  presents 
an  oasis  of  ])romise,  and,  here  and  there  are 
small  foci  of  interest.  AVhy  the  far  east  and  far 
west  should  carry  the  burden  of  achievement  in 
pictorial  photography  is  beyond  my  ken.  Some 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  our  mid-west,  in  our 
richest  and  most  jjrogressive  regions,  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  ranks  of  salon  rei)re.sentation. 
The  “regulars",  east  and  west,  have  just  about 
held  their  own  in  the  exhibitions  this  year;  few 
have  added  greatly  to  their  reputations.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  overproduction;  possibly  to  a 
blase  feeling  consequent  to  too  many  exhibitions. 
In  any  event,  I have  been  disappointed  by  the 
indifferent  showing  of  many  whom  we  hail  as 
our  best  ])ictorialists. 

However,  some  of  tlie  newcomers  to  the  ex- 
hil)itions  make  uj)  for  the  delinciuencies  of  the 
veterans.  Of  these,  to  my  niiiifl  Clark  Blick- 
ensderfer  of  Denver,  Colorailo,  shows  the  most 
notable  progress  of  the  year.  His  fine,  clear, 
virile  j)ictures,  proilucts  of  pure  j)hotography, 
rank  well  among  the  good  things  of  the  year. 
His  “At  Ebb  Tide”  presents  an  interesting 
balance  in  c(unj)osition  in  a lieantiful  print. 
His  “Evening  at  Timber  Line”  and  “The  Storm 
is  Abroad  in  the  IMountains"  are  alive  with  the 
bigness  of  onr  western  mountains.  His  “Ptarmi- 
gan in  Winter",  which  pictures  a snow-white 
bird  against  a backgronnd  of  snow,  is  a tribute 
to  the  photographic  technician  and  keen  orni- 
thologi.st  that  Blickensderfer  is.  G.S.H. Harding, 
of  Berkeley,  is  another  worker  who  has  shown 
distinguished  j)rogress  this  year.  His  “Corner 
Greek  d'heatcr”  is  about  the  best  architectural 
I)icture  in  the  exhibition.  His  “Open  Window” 
is  a ]>rint  filled  with  sunshine  and  atmosphere. 

Another  who  has  been  coming  rapidly  to  the 
top  is  G.  W.  Harting  of  New  York.  His  group 
of  three  pictures  certainly  rank  with  the  best  in 
this  exhibition.  “Throngh  the  Window”,  which 
shows  a great  tower  and  massive  buildings  of 
lower  Maidiattan  throngh  the  interesting  j)at- 
tern  of  a barrcsl  window,  is  a pictorial  gem  and 
a technical  trinm])h.  “In  the  Studio  Door”, 


the  portrait  of  an  artist  in  a sunlit  doorway,  is 
eqxially  fine  and  strong.  Laura  Adams  Armer,  of 
Berkeley,  shows  the  strongest  group  she  has 
offered  in  years.  Her  portrait-study  “Irving 
Pichel  as  Lord  Knrano”  is  a deep,  rich  portrait- 
print  of  fine  construction  and  pictorial  charm. 
As  a resnlt  of  a recent  trip  to  Arizona,  she  has 
two  fine  studies  of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellings, 
“Castles  in  New  Spain”  and  “Cliff-Dwellings”. 
Both  the.se  prints  show  rich  tonal  values  and  nice 
pattern  in  their  composition. 

P.  Douglas  Anderson  of  San  Francisco  com- 
bines interesting  shadow-pattern  and  angles  in  his 
“A  Bit  of  California  Street,  San  Francisco”. 

A worker  who  has  come  to  the  front  in  the 
last  year  is  Louis  A.  Goetz.  He  is  doing  a quality 
of  bromoil  which  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  world 
today.  He  obtains  great  depth  and  richness  with- 
out evident  graininess,  results  which  although 
photograi)hic  in  ciualities  vastly  improve  over 
straight  j)rinting.  His  transfers  are  master- 
pieces of  rich  tcchniciue.  His  bromoil,  “The 
Lantern”,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  tech- 
nifjiie  I liave  ever  seen.  A print  of  great  richness 
and  “juicy”  shadows.  A print  so  simple  in  its 
elements  that  all  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  process.  His  “Dutch 
Folks”  is  a quaint  bit  of  the  old  world,  beautifnlly 
done  and  most  satisfying. 

Another  exhibitor  who  has  clearly  mastered 
his  mediums  is  Eugene  P.  Henry  of  Brooklyn. 
His  three  bromoils  are  very  well  executed.  His 
“Portrait  of  a Gentleman”  is  one  of  the  best 
portraits  in  the  show  and  his  “In  Gloucester 
Harbor”,  a group  of  old  wharfs  and  sheds,  is  a 
strong,  virile  subject. 

A notable  development  in  the  art  of  pictorial 
l)hotography,  in  recent  years,  is  found  in  the 
emi)hasis  that  many  of  our  leading  pictorialists 
place  on  the  use  of  design  and  pattern  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  jjictnres.  A leading  exponent 
of  this  interesting  form  of  expression  is  Johan 
Hagemeyer  of  Carmel,  California.  He  can 
always  be  counted  on  for  something  interesting 
and  keenly  original  and  has  something  to  say  in 
every  one  of  his  pictures.  The  most  common- 
place snbject-matter,  such  as  roof-angles,  domes, 
chimneys,  towers,  street-curbing  et  edera,  yield 
rare  pictorial  results  at  his  hands.  His  “Castles  of 
T(Klay"  is  an  intensely  interesting  pattern  con- 
structeil  from  chimneys,  flomes,  roof-tops  and 
diverse  shadows,  and  is  one  of  the  big  pictures  of 
the  show.  Almost  etpially  good,  in  a similar 
vein,  are  his  “Fish  Cannery,  Monterey”  and  his 
“Tile  Factory".  Others  who  have  built  up 
interesting  designs  and  j)atterns  succe.ssfnlly  from 
simj)le  elements  are  F'.  C.  Baker,  Cleveland,  in 
his  “Snowy  Roofs";  Charles  K.  Archer,  Pitts- 
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lnirch.  in  “Sunlight  on  the  Floor":  Porter  Cleve- 
land. California,  i?)  “Coluinn.s  (jf  Pine  on  a ]Nli,sty 
Slu)re  ' and  Dr.  Arthur  Xilsen,  Xew  York,  in 
“'File  Hallway"  and  the  clever  still-life,  “ddirec 
Fdephants". 

illiain  (Tordon  Shields.  X’ew  York,  has  an 
adniiratile  thing  in  “The  Arches",  an  architec- 
tural snhject.  with  a harmonic  arrangement  of 
the  lines  of  the  arches,  ])rintcd  in  gnm  and  miuhty 
well  done.  tof). 

pictf)rial  portraits  have  been  none  too 
plenty  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  year.  To  ‘T)iit 
over"  a portrait  in  the  photographic  sah)ii  is  sf)mc 
achievement.  Decideilly  the  best  j)ortrait  in 
this  exhit)ition  was  “AVni.  Keith"  by  W.  K. 
Dassonville.  San  Francisco.  .\  rich  ])rinting  of 
silver,  hand-coated  on  parchment. 

.\nne  Itrigman's  “The  Norsk"  is  more  than 
a portrait,  it  is  a living  characterisation,  an  inter- 
pretation of  personality.  Her  “ Kinu  > Jester  ", 
a 'clf-portrait  in  a lighter  vein,  is  likably  hiiimin. 
“Portrait  Stiifly  f>f  Miss  by  Charles  H. 

Frown.  Santa  Farbara.  is  interesting  for 
its  handling  of  shaflow-jjatterns  in  the  back- 
grotind. 

Nickolas  Moray,  of  New  Yf>rk.  is  clearly  in 
the  fir't  rank  of  .\merican  pf)rtrait-j)hoto- 


gra])hers.  His  work  shows  a knowhslge  and 
ai)preciation  of  art-])rincii)les,  a refreshing  origi- 
nality, ran'  in  jo'ofcs.sional  ])ortraitnre.  His 
“Carlotta  Monterey",  "Node"  and  “Cirl  with 
Fan”  form  one  of  the  strongest  groups  in  the 
exhibition.  iMargaret  AVatkiTis,  New  York,  is 
at  her  liest  in  her  “Portrait  of  F.  S.  Horne",  an 
interesting  characterisation  of  an  interesting  man. 

Forman  Hanna  of  (dobc,  .\rizona.  is  most 
snccessfnl  in  his  “Smnnu'r  Sky,  MonniTient 
^ alley".  .V  common])lace  title,  but  a fine  big 
laiulscape  of  the  southwest  \\ith  its  weird,  fan- 
tastic do)7ics  and  jx-aks.  “'I'lie  Plowman",  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  is  a fine  bit  of  tense  ac-tion  and 
a nndtijile-gnm  of  great  carr\  ing-|)ower.  the  best 
work  of  Kilmer's  I have  seen  in  a long  time, 
d'hat  .\nson  Herrick  of  ,'san  Francisco  is  making 
most  consistent  ])rogress  is  evi<lenced  by  his 
interesting  group  of  four,  the  best  of  wliich  were 
“'I'he  1 tth  Hole",  a golf-])ict nre  of  intriguing 
interest  and  a nice  I'ccling  of  action  ami  his 
“California  Cott;ige"  with  its  bcantifnilx' 
worked-f)iit  design  in  sini'liinc  and  shadow. 

Few  men  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  earnc'tly 
for  the  good  t)f  j)hotogra|)liy  as  ().  ( . Heifer  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  one  \eteran  who  has  iit)t  ordy 
held  his  pictorial  own  thi'  year  but  has  gained 


some  most  distinguished  laurels  by  his  fine  work 
of  the  year.  His  “Romance  of  Industry”  is 
easily  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  this  and  all 
other  exhibitions  of  the  year,  wherever  it  has 
lieen  shown.  A picture  of  the  throbbing  indus- 
trial activity  about  Pittsburgh.  The  bold  struc- 
ture of  a dredge  stands  out  in  the  foreground, 
against  a background  across  the  river  of  busy 
mills  with  smoking  chimneys.  A picture  filled 
with  life  and  atmosphere.  His  “Husbandman”, 
a fine  decorative  bit  with  graceful  trees  and 
a plowman  outlined  against  an  interesting  sky, 
is  almost  equally  good. 

“Cathedral  Door,  Cologne”,  by  Henry  Hus- 
sey, Berkeley,  is  a very  successful  bromoil  with 
a quaint,  old-world  atmosphere,  and  is  the 
strongest  of  a group  of  four.  William  Elbert 
Macnaughtan,  New  York,  sliows  two  of  his 
characteristic  landscapes,  distinguislied  by  deli- 
cate beauty  in  subject-matter  and  handling. 

John  Paul  Edwards  had  five  pictures  exhibited. 
Of  this  group,  “Stacks  and  Funnels”,  made  on 
the  decks  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  offering. 


Exhibitions  such  as  this  have  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  development  of  pictorial 
photography.  They  provide  the  incentive,  the 
inspiration,  the  competitive  spirit  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  that  has  started  nearly 
every  leading  worker  along  the  path  of  progress. 
The  only  trouble,  today,  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  large  and  small.  A sincere  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  most  of  our  large  exhibi- 
tions held  biannually  instead  of  annually  as 
now.  Any  exhibition  having  the  best  selection  of 
two  years’  work  should  logically  be  better  than 
one  having  to  make  a yearly  bid  for  the  prints 
of  the  hard-working  salon  exhibitor.  Over- 
I>roduction  has  had  a tendency  of  late  years  to 
lower  the  standards  of  men  who  should  be  lead- 
ing. Standards  of  exhibitions  and  contributing 
individuals  must  be  raised  greatly.  We  must 
have  better  craftsmanship.  Too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  process  and  too  little  to  sane  art  and 
sound  technique.  Let  us  have  less  work,  but 
Ijetter.  In  any  event,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
enthusiast  I overheard  at  one  of  the  exhibitions, 
"It’s  a grand  old  art”,  and  we  all  love  it. 


The  Point  of  View 

E.  L.  C.  MORSE 


making  ])ictures,  as  in  everything 
Ise  in  this  world,  much  deiiends 
n how  you  look  at  things.  Each 
lan  sees  the  world  differently 
ecause  he  looks  at  it  through  the 
liaze  of  his  own  individuality  and  from  a slightly 
ditt'erent  point  of  view.  The  typical  American, 
for  instance,  cannot  understand  the  typical 
Frenchman  simj)ly  Ijecause  he  doesn’t  see  the 
world  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  vice 
versa.  The  thing  contemplated  is  really  just 
the  same  all  the  time,  only  it  looks  different 
from  different  points  of  view.  Plm  change, 
plus  c'est  la  mcme  chose,  as  the  Erenchman  puts 
it:  the  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  is  the  same 
tiling. 

This  preliminary  philosojdiic  generality  dis- 
poscfl  of,  let  us  take  a specific  case  under  con- 
sideration. I spent  last  summer  in  a delightful 
but  humble  little  cottage  in  Michigan  and 
wanted  to  get  an  adecpiate  picture  of  the  place 
to  show  my  friends  on  7iiy  return  to  Chicago. 
It  was  situated  among  pine-trees  on  a bluff 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  To  the  east  was  a 
steep  sloi)c  leading  down  to  a bosky  dell;  to 
the  west  a steej)  bank,  bare  of  v(‘getation,  which 
led  down  to  the  lake;  to  the  north  high 


sand-hills;  to  the  south  a clump  of  trees  on  the 
same  level  as  the  cottage.  The  charm  of  the 
place  was  the  surro7inding  woods  and  its  eleva- 
tion; the  cottage  was  not  arcliitecturally  im- 
posing or  interesting.  The  problem  was  to 
show  the  cottage  and  the  trees — or  the  trees  and 
the  cottage,  the  one  being  accessory  to  the  other. 
But  botli  could  not  lie  of  equal  prominence  so 
as  to  cause  a struggle  in  the  beholder’s  mind 
as  to  whicli  was  the  main  interest  and  \^'hich 
subordinate.  All  trees  and  very  little  cottage, 
or  all  cottage  and  very  little  forest.^  Owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  landscape,  as  will  be 
seen,  this  was  a serious  problem. 

In  other  words,  which  was  it  to  be,  cottage 
and  incidental  trees,  or  trees  and  incidental 
cottage — or  both  in  about  equal  proportions.^ 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  heart -searching  question;  What  are  you 
trying  to  do? 

There  are  certain  factors  that  you  can  not 
change  in  picture-making  with  a camera  to  any 
great  extent.  Your  lens,  your  emulsion  do  not 
change.  The  Imilding  and  the  trees  remain 
the  same.  But  you  can  change  the  relative 
proportions  of  trees  to  cottage,  and  you  can 
bring  about  quite  extraordinary  effects  by  taking 
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advantage  of  tlie  varying  moods  of  liglit.  But 
you  can  not  do  inucli  else. 

The  accoin])anying  fotir  ])ietures  are  intended 
to  bring  out  that  point.  And  in  ])arentlicsis 
it  may  he  added  tliat  they  were  develo])eil  and 
printed  by  tlie  usual  ilruggist's  assistant  in  a 
small  town  and  are  here  gi^■en  ])urel>'  for  in- 


Figure '•2  gives  us  a more  correct  understanding 
of  the  setting  of  the  building,  and  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  look  more  natural.  The 
shrubbery  seems  truer.  The  charm  of  the  trees 
is  utilised  to  a fuller  ('xteut  by  giving  more  i)rom- 
inenee  to  the  forest  and  not  so  much  to  the 
building.  Moreover,  the  shed  does  not  give  the 
exaggerated  hen-eoo])  effect  so  noticeable  in 
Figure  1.  Ferhai)s  the  white  triangle  is  a shade 
too  prominent,  and  a eai)tious  critic  might  object 
to  the  tree-trunk  that  neatly  bisects  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  in  geometrical  fashion:  but.  at  any 
rate,  that  fault  is  redeemed  by  the  large  masses 
of  uug('ometrical  branches  abo\e. 


structive  [jurposes,  not  as  works  of  art.  Let 
us  now  begin  with  our  flisseetion  and  see  what 
we  can  discover  about  relative  ])roj)ortions. 
light  and  shade — in  short,  about  the  very  imj)or- 
tant  matter  o"  ti  e Point  of  \'iew. 

Compare  Figure  ] with  Figure  -2.  The  first 
of  thi'  pair  was  made  at  1 d o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  second  at  4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
1 he  roof  wa'  made  of  tar-|)a])er — correctl>' 
renrlercti  in  one  j)icture  and  fabcly  in  the  other, 
d’he  afternfKjn  >un  brings  out  the  triangular 
effect  f)f  the  roof  and  the  texture  of  the  bark 
in  the  two  fjrominent  trees,  but  the  morning 
sun  fail'  to  rlo  'o.  The  morning  picture  strikes 
one  a'  nif)re  of  the  "record  " stvh — the  sort  of 
thing  a real-estate  man  coiihl  use  in  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  size  anfl  shaf)c  of  the  building. 
But  tfi  the  pictorial  artist  the  scene  suggests 
winter  along  with  summer  slirubber.\-.  ^'ft.  the 
picture  was  reallv  made  in  .Ful.v.  It  is  without 
any  questifjn  a pictorial  fal'C-hood. 


In  Figure  .‘5  we  have  an  (>utirel.\'  op])ositc 
effect,  though  made  in  the  morning,  and  from 
a j)oint  oul.v  a fc\\-  yards  from  where  thi’ 
others  were  made.  There  is  nothing  "liomcy  " 
about  the  i)icturc;  one  might  almost  say  it  is 
forbidding.  The  trc'cs  look  cold  and  hard.  The 
shadow  on  tlie  sand  suggests  a cold  autuum-d;iv 
of  wailing  winds  and  naked  wooiL,  The  human 
clement  sccnis  almost  entirely  lacking.  I'he  im- 
pression is  given  of  a wagon-road  leading  up  to 
a small  shack  hidden  among  the  trees.  Beaders 
of  vivirl  imagination  who  are  familiar  with  that 
charming  but  pathetic  Canadian  story.  Maria 
Chapdelaine.  will  i)erha|)'  be  reminded  of  the 


FIGURE  1 


journey  lionie  from  church  by  tlie  old  farmer  and 
his  daughter  in  the  bleak  Northern  woods,  just 
as  winter  was  coming  on.  Yet,  the  picture  was 
made  in  July  on  the  sand-dunes  of  Michigan. 

Figure  4 was  made  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
same  angle,  l)ut  a few  yards  closer  to  the  build- 
ing. The  effect,  to  me  at  least,  is  that  one  is 


FIGURE 


near  a hal)itable  home  where  there  is  warmth 
and  clieer.  The  trees  are  exactly  the  same,  but 
the  effect  is  less  soml)er  owing  to  tlie  sunshine 
on  tlieir  trunks.  There  seems  not  to  be  so  much 
of  a hill  aiul  we  seem  to  be  at  our  journey’s  end. 
The  cottage  itself  is  more  in  evidence  and  the 
sun  on  the  building  half  persuades  us  that  there 
must  be  nice,  cheerful  people  living  there,  Init 
in  Figure  .‘3  one  feels  that — well,  it  would  be 
better  to  drive  on  and  s])end  the  night  elsewhere. 
One  feels  almost  certain  that  in  Figure  4 there 
would  be  something  good  to  eat,  books  and 
magazines,  a hammock  and  perhaiis  a banjo  or 
guitar  ornamented  with  a ribbon,  children  and 
maybe  a dog.  But  what  kind  of  a dog  would 
you  expect  to  find  in  Figure  ff?  Would  you  care 
to  meet  him  alone  in  the  woods? 

.\re  these  suggestions  too  fanciful?  Possibly. 
But  it  is  submitted  in  all  candor  that  the.se  four 
pictures  convey  entirely  distinct  im])ressions  to 
the  beholder.  lie  is  at  liberty  to  inter])ret  them 


in  accordance  with  his  artistic  instincts  and  by 
the  light  of  his  own  imagination.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  impressions  are  decidedly  differ- 
ent, though  the  points  of  view  are  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  one  another,  and  the  only  variation 
has  been  in  distance  from  the  subject  and  in 
the  source  of  light. 

Enormous  fortunes  have  been  made  from 
furnishing  plates,  films  and  photographic  ma- 
terials to  amateur  photographers — especially  to 
the  Amateur  Snapshooters.  The  latter  may  be 
de.scribed  as  “those  who  snap  first  and  look 
afterwards”.  Probably  four  out  of  every  five 
films  or  plates  are  simply  wasted.  The  snap- 


FEGURE  4 


shooter  would  get  more  joy  out  of  life  and 
have  much  more  a])i)reciation  of  self-expression 
if  he  woidd  look  before  he  leaped,  in  a photo- 
gra])hic  sen.se. 

Properly  speaking,  the  camera  is  an  instrument 
to  render  in  pictorial  form  the,  the — I won't  say 
soul,  but  at  any  rate  the — temperament  of  the 
user  of  the  camera.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  in  this  article  how  views  of  the  very 
same  subject,  with  the  same  photogra])hic  in- 
strumentalities, may  be  made  to  respond  to  the 
inner  imi)ression  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  By 
means  of  the  camera  this  fleeting  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist  is  fixed  into  permanent 
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form.  Sucli  picturos  are  valual)le  hecatise  tlioy 
interpret  a mood  of  nature  just  as  tlie  artist 
sees  it.  Often  we  are  snrjirised  to  learn  tliat 
there  is  so  nnieh  l)eanty  anil  truth  in  coniinon- 
place  subjects.  It  is  there  all  the  time,  hut  we 
do  not  see  it.  The  artist  sees  it  and  interjircts 
it  for  ns.  -Vnd  then  we  wonder  that  we  did  not 
see  it.  If  it  is  a jiicture  that  we  can  look  on, 
day  after  day.  and  feel  refreshed  and  insjiired, 
that  is  Art  with  a eaintal  Hut  if  it  is  simply 
“cute,  catchy  or  jirctty-jiretty",  we  tire  of  it  — 
and  in  time  hate  it.  because  it  is  not  .\rt. 

'I’his  ability  to  sec  something  in  objects  that 
the  average  man  overlooks,  but  which  he  admires 
when  pointed  out  to  him.  is  a gift  which  few 
of  us  possess.  We  may  not  be  able  to  jiroduce 
masterpieces,  but  at  least  wc  may  avoid  ])ro- 
ducing  monstrosities.  It  woTild  help  some  if  we 
tried  to  remember  that  the  human  eye  secs 
things  differently  from  the  eye  of  the  lens.  The 
latter  sees  a few  things,  and  sees  them  regardless 
of  their  relation  to  the  surroundings.  .Mmost 
never  does  the  human  eye  see  an  fibject  in  nature 
by  itself.  In  the  fonr  pictures  here  given,  the 
visual  impression  on  the  human  eye  would  be 
different  from  that  of  the  lens,  even  if  the  eye 
were  in  the  very  jilace  occujiied  by  the  lens. 
The  eye  would  see  more  than  the  lens  liecause. 
even  unconsciously,  the  eye  is  always  moving 


more  or  less  and  changing  focus.  Color  misleads 
us  and  we  don't  think  in  monochrome.  Hence, 
we  are  often  not  in  harmony  with  the  iTistru- 
mentalities  that  we  have  at  our  dis|)osal,  and 
failure  follows. 

It  is  ver,\-  difficult  to  overcome  these  handicai)s 
im]>osed  on  us  by  our  ])hysical  structure.  To  be 
successful  with  the  cami'ra  of  today  wc  must 
learn  to  think  in  monochrome  and  to  isolate  a 
given  ])art  of  a view  just  as  the  camera  does. 
Elimination  of  color  from  our  mind  is  diflicult 
and  reipiires  mental  training,  but  it  is  eas\- 
enough  to  isolate  a jiart  of  a view  by  looking 
through  a tube  or  even  through  the  hands  formed 
to  exclude  e\'erything  not  waided  to  be  on  the 
])late  exposed.  Such  a ])racticc,  assiduously 
cultivated  until  it  became  a fixed  habit,  might 
reduce  the  jirofits  of  manufacturers  of  films  and 
])lates,  but  tiu're  would  be  amjile  comiieusatiou 
in  the  joy  of  budding  arti.sts  who  Mere  thereby 
saved  from  the  disgust  and  mortification  that 
results  from  unaj)preciativc  use  of  photographic 
instrumentalities.  It  is  oidy  half  of  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  jioor  Morkman  conpdains  of  his 
tools.  The  other  half  of  the  truth  is  that  the 
good  Morkinan  becomes  so  familiar  vith  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  his  tools  that  the  use 
of  them  becomes  automatic,  unerring  and  sinpily 
a means  to  an  end  in  \ieM-. 


Rules  of  Composition 


HOTOGH.M’IO  Mas  in  its  infancy 
M'hen  Huskin  commenccfl  to  Mrite 
“iModern  Painters”,  ami  he  had  but 
® contemptuous  ojiinion  of  photo- 
gra])hy  as  an  artistic  medium,  says 
Mr.  Reid  in  an  English  cotemjiorary.  Yet.  these 
Morks  are  crammed  Muth  teachings,  many  of 
M'hich  the  painters  of  the  present  day  reject;  but 
M-hich  seem  to  be  expressly  designed  for  the 
tmiflance  and  instruction  of  jiliotograjihers  mIio 
wish  to  make  of  their  medium  an  art.  “Modern 
Painters”  might  Mell  be  the  artist  iihotograjiher  s 
bible;  Vjiit  there  is  a very  short  and  much  simjiler 
Mork — the  “Elciiient'  of  DraM'ing”  that  I Mould 
recommend  for  iireliminary  'tudy. 

1 Ids  little  Mork  is  in  the  form  of  three  letter'  to 
students.  They  are  Mell  Morth  reading  from  the 
becinninc.  even  if  only  for  the  '.ike  of  Ruskin's 
inimitable  literars'  style.  Hut  if  one  does  not  m ish 
to  bother  poring  over  the  detailed  instruetions 
for  learning  to  draM-.  he  may  go  direct  to  the 
third  letter  and  to  the  latter  jiart  of  it.  m Inch  deals 
Math  the  subject  of  eompo'ition. 

Hut  in  commeneint.’.  Ru'kin  civc'  this  Maridng: 


“It  is  imiiossiblc  to  give  rules  mIucIi  mIII  enable 
you  to  comiiose.  You  might  much  more  easil>- 
receive  rules  to  enable  >()ii  to  be  M'itts’  . . . I'he 
essence  of  eom|)osition  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  unteaehable.  in  its  being  the  ojieration 
of  an  indi\  idual  mind  of  range  and  poM  cr  exalted 
abo\e  others.  Hut  though  no  one  can  invent  b\ 
rule,  there  are  some  simjilc  laMs  of  arriingi'iuent 
M-hieh  it  is  mcH  for  sou  to  knoM  ; because',  though 
the\-  Mill  not  enable  >-ou  to  jiroduec  a good  jiie- 
ture.  they  Mall  often  enable  you  to  set  forth  M'hat 
gfioduess  may  be  in  sour  Mork  in  a more  telling 
May.’ 


To  I!E  versatile  in  any  art  takes  a lifetime.  'I  o 
every  one  i'  not  uiven  the  jioMcr  to  portras"  s arii’d 
subjects.  To  eoneentrate  on  a few  and  do  them 
Ma’ll.  is  best.  beam  to  U'c  tin-  took,  properly, 
studs'  earefulls'  the  ssork  of  m;i'ter'.  If  wo  do 
this  sve  aef|uire  a 'ts  le  or  thought  of  our  ossai.  and 
indiviflual  exj)re"ion  folloss'. 


().  r.  PmTKH. 


Courtesy  Metro  Pictures  Corporatic 


EDITORIAL 

Misapplied  Photography 

TO  what  extent  ])liotof;rai)hy  is  used  as  a 
means  of  dece]ition — in  the  form  of  enter- 
tainment— is  too  well  known  to  an  initiated 
l)iihlie  to  reciuire  explanation.  Less  familiar  to 
the  average  ])erson.  however,  is  the  way  that 
photographs  sometimes  fail  to  achieve  the  serious 
ohject  for  which  they  were  originally  intemhsl. 
Of  course,  in  sneh  eases  the  eonsec|Uenee  is  that 
the  ])hotographs  impart  false  information.  It 
has  frequently  ha]i])ened  that  photograj)hs 
obtained  to  serve  an  imi)ortant  i)uri)ose — and 
at  considerahle  effort  and  expense — have  con- 
veyed to  an  eagerly  interesteil  j)nl)lie  an  im- 
jiression  direr-tly  the  o])])osite  from  the  one 
originally  intended,  and  in  many  cases  the  wrong 
impression  prevailed  and  was  never  corrected. 
It  is  a fact  that  this  ignorant  or  careless  nse  of 
good  photographs — of  which  the  daily  ])ress  is 
not  entirely  innocent — often  leads  to  dire  eon- 
fiision  ami  endless  contention,  and  is  all  the  more 
regrettable  wh.en  the  medium  of  sneh  false  in- 
formation enjoys  a high  rej)utation  for  honest>’ 
and  accuracy. 

Let  ns  cite  the  case  of  the  famous  and  mneh- 
disen<sed  painting.  "La  Belle  Ferronniere  '.  I>\' 
I^'onarrlo  fla  Vinci.  Excellent  i)hotographs  of  the 
original  picture,  in  the  Louvre  iVluseum.  and  an 
alleged  original  brought  into  this  countr\-  have 
l>een  j)ublishcd  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
In  one  instance,  however.  photogra])hs  of  both 
pictures  appearerl  side  by  >ide;  but  whether  b\- 
acciflent  or  design,  the  identifying  titles  were 
reversed  I Thereff)re.  when  'tud\  ing  the  photo- 
graphic reproduction  designated  a^  the  ])icture 
hanging  in  the  Louvre  'the  original',  the  mien- 
lightened  beholder  wa'  looking  at  the  alleged 
original.  f>r  copy,  and  rirr  nrsa.  In  the  eye>  of  a 
di'criminating  f)bser\er  there  «a^  a marked 
flifferenee  l»etween  thc'C  two  reproiluetioii'. 
Having  seen  the  Louvre  pieture  many  time...  the 
Editor  noticefi  at  once  the  ilifferenee  between  the 
two  picture'  in  the  newspjjper.  and  with  con- 
sternation the  circuni'tanee  that  each  was 
incorrcetly  namcfl.  If  brfiught  to  tlie  attention 
of  the  erring  new'jiajier  by  ^t)me  well-informed 
reafler.  the  error  wa'  jirobably  allowerl  to  jias^ 
nnexplainerl. 

.Vn>ither  fatal  blunder  wa'  the  jmblieation.  in 
the  'ame  prominent  newsj)aj)er.  of  an  eminently 


successful  photograjih  of  the  jiartial  ecli|>se  of  the 
sun — which  occurn'd  last  September-  made  at 
the  moment  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon  obscured 
the  lower  limb  of  the  sun.  T'nfortunately,  the 
imblisher  sjioiled  his  jiraiseworthy  effort  b\- 
jirinting  the  photograjih  upside  down!  Instead 
of  rejiresenting  the  moon  as  jiassing  o\er  the 
lower  j)art  of  the  sun's  surface — which  it  did,  in 
fact — the  re])roduction  in  question  showed  the 
moon  as  covering  the  iqijier  jiart  of  its  luminous 
rival,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  took 
jilace.  But  this  is  not  all.  .V  well-known  news- 
jiapcr  in  another  city,  desirous  to  serve  its 
readers  with  authentie  mwvs  of  the  celestial 
phenomenon,  copied  the  abo\i>-menl ioned  jihoto- 
graiihic  reproduction — giving  the  usual  credit 
but  likewise  inserted  the  jiicture  falsely.  Now. 
each  of  these  two  widel\'  read  })ublicatioiis  has  a 
well-ef|uip])ed  editorial  staff  -men  emiiK>idl\’ 
(|ualified  to  write  on  matters  political,  musical 
ami  scientific;  but  what  both  apiiarently  need, 
is  an  exiiert  jihotograjiher-astronoiner  or  as- 
tronomer-]>hotograi)her,  or.  betti'r  still,  a well- 
educated  person,  to  have  ])ersoual  charge  of  all 
])hotogra))hs  which  a])pear  in  its  pages.  .Vs  to 
the  Boston  jiress — to  its  credit  let  it  be  said,  that 
the  (ilohe  contained  a good  illustration 

of  the  eclijise  as  shown  at  Harvard  ( )l)servator>  ; 
and  the  lloston  Herald  imblished  in  its  well- 
printed  Rotogravure  Section  a remarkably 
beautiful  and  scientifically  accurate  celestial 
l)hotograph  -live  ])hases  of  the  eeli|)se  |)lioto- 
graj)lied  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  each.  1 1 
is  i)ictures  such  as  these  that  deserve  to  be 
admired,  and  to  be  pre':er\'ed,  by  ])ersous  who 
took  pains  to  w ituess  the  rare  astronomical  (went. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  regrettable  that  when  |)hoto- 
gra|)liie  seienr-e  has  made  if  jxissible  to  obtain 
accurate  and  iiermanent  records  of  celestial 
j)henomena.  even  ])rouiiueut  and  influential 
newspapers  shonid  eonimit  inexcusable  error'  in 
making  U'c  r>f  them.  I'he  lack  of  geographical 
knowleilge  is  abo  rc'ponsible  for  many,  .almost 
daily,  blunders  in  jniblishing  pliologra])lis  of 
))laees  of  the  old  world.  Such  errors  max'  not 
have  serious  eonsef|uenee'  like  the  two  exami)le' 
meiitifuied  in  this  article;  but  a newspaper 
of  high  st.anding  shotdd  be  able  to  manage 
sneees^fi)||\-  so  simple  a matter  a-  labeling 
correctly  every  picture  which  appear-  in  it- 
Jiagcs,  It  should  be  treated  a-  wi  ll  as  new '. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

iW 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  li.sted  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eha  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a com- 
petition if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
plied with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  .sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  .smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A narrow  margin  is  perrnis.sible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  anil  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega- 
tives after  he  .shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  UiKsucce.s.sful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
relurn-po.stage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Critici.sm  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  .so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  exjiress,  prejiaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Parks 

Closed  September  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  Fannie  T.  Cassidy. 

Second  Prize:  Melvin  C.  Parrish. 

Third  Prize:  C.  Stephen  Johnson. 

Honorable  Mention:  P.  H.  Adams;  J.  H.  Field; 
F.  A.  Hasse;  J.  Kirkland  Hodges;  Dr.  K.  Koike; 
P.  AIc.\dam;  Geo.  G.  Murray;  W.  H.  Pote;  Kenneth 
1).  Smith;  R.  M.  Weller. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 

“Pictures  by  Artificial  Light.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  29. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Street -Scenes.”  Closes  April  30. 

“bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Clouds.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Mountains  and  Hills.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 
“.Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wi.se,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 


KOf  K SPHINfJS 
l ANXIK  T.  f ASSIDV 
FIUST  7>RIZE  --  I’AFiKS 


THE  UPl'EJi  DELI. 


MELVIN  C.  PAHKISH 


SECON U PRIZE PARKS 


Against  the  Light 

Mwy  of  tlie  most  heaiitifnl  oiitiloor-ett'ect.s  in  hotli 
figure-  and  landscaiie-woi'k  are  to  he  obtained  oidy 
when  tile  liglit  is  almost  or  (|iute  heliind  tlie  ])rinci])al 
ohject.  remarks  the  HriUsh  Journal,  d'lie  iihotofirapher 
whose  work  has  been  confined  to  ortliodox  lighting 
“over  one  shoidder",  often  finds  that  attemjits  to  de- 
I>art  from  it  result  in  hopelessly  fogged  negatives. 
This  is  due  to  more  than  one  cause,  the  princijial  being 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  lens-hood,  reflections  from 
the  bellows  or  interior  woodwork  of  the  camera,  and 
the  use  of  unbacked  jilates.  .Amplifying  tliese  jioints, 
it  may  be  jiointed  out  that  the  lens-l'iood  shonhl  allow 
the  iiiatc  to  be  ilhmiinatcil  only  just  to  the  edges,  that 
is  to  say,  should  lait  off  light  that  would  otherwise  fall 
n])on  the  bellows.  'Phe  interior  of  the  bellows  should 
be  a real,  deej)  black  and  not  a gray,  due  to  dn.st  or 
fading,  and  the  woodwork  should  be  free  of  any  sus- 
picion of  polish.  .A  coal  ing  of  a good  mat-black  varnish 
will  answer  well  for  hot  h cloth  or  woo<l.  .A  backed  iilale 


or  a film  allows  an  adequate  exposure  to  be  given  to 
the  shadows  without  ri.sk  of  halation  in  tlie  highlights, 
and  it  maybe  remarke<l  that  for  such  subjects  plates  of 
meilinm  rajiidity,  which  have  a more  opaque  film,  will 
usually  give  lietter  results  than  very  rapid  ones. 


When  is  a Negative  Properly  Washed? 

Ei'EiiY  photogra])her  recogni.ses  the  imiiortance  of 
washing  his  negatives  projierly;  but  the  novice  is  up 
against  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  the  washing  is 
complete,  writes  W.  F.  G.  in  The  Amafriir  l’hnfO(/raplier. 
It  is  much  I he  same  [iroblem  as  we  have  in  fixing  prints- — 
there  is  no  outward  and  visible  sign  that  tl  lie  end  at 
which  we  aim  has  been  reached.  .And  it  can  lie  .solved 
in  the  same  way:  that  is  to  say,  a certain  definite 
treatment  can  be  formulated,  and  when  this  treatment 
has  been  a[)plied  we  can  assume  with  all  rea.sonable 
certainty  that  washing  has  been  thorough,  l.’nfor- 
tnnately,  the  treatment  is  one  which  invohes  .some 


little  trouble;  so  that  there  is  a natural  tendency  to 
cut  it  down,  which  jicrhaps  accounts  for  sonic  of  the 
dreadfully  unwashed  negatives  which  one  sees  at  times. 

For  most  imrposes  we  can  take  it  that  a dozen  com- 
plete changes  of  water,  if  not  made  too  hurriedly,  will 
be  sufficient . If  mercurial  intensification,  or  some  other 
operation  in  which  the  least  trace  of  hyiio  is  actively 
injurious,  is  to  be  used,  then  a few  more  changes  may  be 
given:  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  round  dozen  are 
given  properly,  none  of  the  negatives  will  suffer  there- 
after from  anything  due  to  insufficient  washing. 

I think  it  probable  that  insufficient  washing  is  more 


enough  for  each  immersion;  longer  soaking  only  pro- 
longs the  operation  without  getting  rid  of  the  hy]io. 
and  very  long  washing  is  injurious. 

The  thoroughness  of  washing  can  be  tesle<l.  but  there 
is  no  uee<l  whatever  to  do  this  if  the  process  is  carried 
out  strictly  on  the  lines  laid  down.  To  test  for  the 
presence  of  traces  of  hypo,  a glass  of  water  is  jilaced 
on  a sheet  of  white  jiaper.  to  make  any  slight  change 
of  tint  jierceiitible.  and  very  faintly  colored  by  the 
addition  of  a ilrop  or  two  of  a weak  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.  The  negative  to  be  tested  is 
drained,  and  when  the  last  drops  are  falling  from  it 
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often  due  to  the  water  not  getting  proper  access  to  the 
negative  than  to  anything  else.  If  the  negatives  are 
on  glass  there  should  l>e  no  trouble:  as  they  can  be 
washed  in  a tank,  in  which  case  both  sides  are  exposed 
to  the  water,  or  in  a tray,  when  it  is  easy  to  raise  the 
plate  and  let  the  water  get  underneath.  It  is  not 
that  the  glass  side  needs  any  elaborate  washing  to  re- 
move the  hypo  from  it;  but  when  a jilate  is  lying  in  a 
tray,  there  is  a film  of  hypo-laden  water  between  the 
tray  and  the  negative,  which,  if  it  is  left  when  the 
water  i-  changed,  carries  hypo  into  the  next  lot  of  water, 
which  therefore  washes  less  efficiently.  Film-negatives 
when  washed  in  a tray  overlap,  and  then  the  water 
c.innot  get  to  them  properly;  they  must  therefore  be 
kept  moving  just  as  mu-t  !«•  ilone  with  prints. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  fpiantil.v  of  water 
used  and  the  completeness  of  the  washing.  Xo  doubt 
there  is  a minimum  of  water  needed.  l>elow  which  wc 
cannot  go  and  yet  get  a properly  washed  negative;  but 
I doubt  if  ever  anyone  has  apprt)ached  it.  Ff>r  to  do 
so  wouhl  involve  a gw^l  (leal  of  trouble.  The  great 
point  in  effective  washing  i-  to  carry  as  little  a-  i)0"il)le 
of  one  washing  water  into  the  next.  We  >hould  there- 
fore drain  negative-  all  we  can  l>etween  each  change. 
If  a rack  i-  ii-cfl.  it  -hould  I>e  taken  out  of  the  tank  while 
the  water  is  changed,  set  at  an  angle  to  drain,  and  Ik’- 
fore  putting  it  back  into  the  fresh  water  should  t>e  given 
a shake  to  get  rid  of  drainings.  Two  minutes  i-  long 


they  are  received  in  the  glass;  and  if  an  appreciable 
(piantity  of  hypo  is  ])resenl.  the  pink  color  disappears. 
It  is  changed  in  fact  to  a yellow;  but  in  this  degree  of 
dilution  the  yellow  is  not  perceptible.  If  the  ])ink 
color,  although  very  faint,  persists,  that  stage  of  the 
washing  is  comi)lete. 

Before  the  negative  can  be  drained  anil  dried,  how- 
ever. its  surface  must  be  cleaned  from  any  lime-salts, 
etc.,  that  may  be  on  it.  For  this  jmrtiose  the  film  is 
rubbed  with  a tuft  of  wet  cotton  and  then  rinsed  once 
more.  If  it  is  a celluloid-film,  if  may  lie  put  on  a sheet 
of  clean  glass  for  the  rubbing,  which  should  be  done  on 
both  sifles. 

If  after  this  when  the  negative  is  dry  there  is  any 
cry-talline  apjiea ranee  on  the  film  it  is  a sign  that  there 
has  been  something  radically  wrong  in  the  washing. 
The  absence  of  -nch  an  a])|)earance  is  not  a sign  of  com- 
plete washing;  but  its  presence  is  an  indication  that  the 
washing  ha-  been  tiolhing  near  com])liTc.  We  must 
rememlier  that  .all  the  w.ashing  must  be  done  before  a 
negative  has  been  dried.  When  once  it  is  dry.  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  number  of  -ub'Cipient 
changes  will  get  rid  entirely-  of  the  by-jiroducts  of 
fixing,  the  removal  of  which  i-  more  imiiortant  e\en 
than  that  of  the  hypo  it-elf. 

Is  it  not  a good  idea  to  get  those  vac.i t ion-i)ict iires 
in  an  album  before  some  are  ini-l.aid  or  lost? 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


PIPE-DREAMS  IN  CAMP  DERTRAN  F.  HAWLEY 

EXAAIl'LE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition 
Pictures  by  Artificial  Light 
Closes  January  31,  1924 

'riiKUK  ivMs  :i  lime  in  the  making  of  ]>ictnres  wlien  the 
use  Ilf  fiashjiiiwiler  was  the  only  melhinl  wliereliy  a 
|iliot()graiili  I'onlil  lie  made  indoors  or  outdoors  after 
sundown.  Candles,  oil-lamps  and  ilinminating  gas 
olVered  little  hel]i  to  the  iihologra]iher  who  wished  to 
make  jiietmes  at  night.  It  is  true  that  some  remark- 
ahle  work  was  ilone  and  that  the  workers  of  those 
days  are  to  he  commended  for  the  excellent  results 
often  olitained.  'roday,  with  the  aid  of  electricit\’, 
the  iiholographer  can  make  most  pictures  as  readily 
liy  night  as  liy  day.  Kven  if  he  still  uses  flashpowder. 
he  can  do  .so  wit  hunt  much  smoke,  excessive  noise  or 
incon veniencc  to  the  sniijcct.  We  are  indehted  to 
the  remarkalile  development  of  motion-picture  pho- 
tography for  the  elfective  methods  of  aidificial  lighting 
now  in  geiR'ral  use.  J'he  amateur  and  the  jirofessional 


lihotogra)iher  :ire  making  the  most  of  the  latest  etpiip- 
ment  for  artihcial-light  photography.  Outfits  of 
many  styles  :ind  prices  are  now  availalile  and  may  he 
used  sncce.ssfnily  hy  the  average  camerist. 

In  this  competition,  we  make  no  restrictions  other 
tlian  the  reipiest  that  all  jiictnres  snhmitted  he  made 
only  hy  a rtifieial  light.  That  is,  it  is  irermi.ssihle  to 
use  a candle  or  the  very  latest  tyjie  of  powerful  electric 
floodlight;  it  makes  no  difference,  provided  the  illu- 
mination is  wholly  artificial.  It  is  our  desire  that 
this  competition  serve  to  awaken  greater  interest  in 
the  practical  value  of  artificial  light  in  ])hotograidiy. 
Many  sncce.ssfni  i)ortrait-])hotographers  have  given 
up  daylight  altogether,  heeause  they  find  that  modern 
methods  of  electric  illumination  are  superior  to  variable 
natural  light.  We  know,  too.  that  these  modern  ap- 
plications of  artificial  illumination  have  opened  uj) 
the  interesting  fiehl  of  home-portraitnre.  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  hranch  of  jihotography  the  worker  enjoys 
most,  he  will  find  that  a consi<leration  of  pictures  hy 
artificial  light  cannot  fail  to  he  of  interest  ami  value. 


During  file  wiiiter-nionths  there  are  greater  opjior- 
tunities  to  make  pictures  by  artificial  light,  lii  the 
northern  ]>art  of  the  I iiited  States  and  Canada  the 
days  are  short  and  offices,  stores,  factories,  homes. 
I>arks  and  streets  have  to  he  lighted  several  hours 
earlier  than  in  summer.  This  fact  otters  the  intelli- 
gent camerist  many  ojiportunities  to  make  indoor  and 
outdoor  pictures  s\iited  to  this  comjietition.  In 
England  and.  1 believe,  in  the  United  States,  fairly 
successful  pictures  in  theaters  have  heen  made  from  the 
orchestra-seats  <luring  the  performance.  .V  well- 
known  Hritish  firm  of  plate-makers  is  illustrating  an 
advertisement  with  such  a picture  made  instantane- 
ously with  lights  not  very  bright  and  no  spot-light. 
There  are  a number  of  our  readers  who  have  vest- 
I>ocket  cameras  with  F 4. .5.  V ;!..j  and  even  E "2.!t 
anastiginats  who  should  find  much  jileastire  in  making 
such  pictures.  Obviously,  it  is  a<lvisable  first  to  con- 
sult the  management  to  avoid  any  subsecpient  em- 
barrassment. In  most  cases,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  theater-manager. 

.Uthough  the  develo]unent  of  electricity  has  rcsultcil 
in  many  effective  illuminating-devices  for  the  photo- 
grapher. it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  use  of 
flashpowder  is  not  of  advantage.  There  are  certain 
sul)jects  which  cannot  be  photogra])hed  at  night  by 
any  other  means.  For  example,  in  communities 
where  there  is  no  electricity  or  gas.  the  camerist  must 
rely  upon  flashpowder  to  produce  the  retpiired  illu- 
mination. Even  in  this  modern  age.  there  are  many 
small  towns  and  villages  without  electricity.  To  he 
sure,  their  number  is  trrowing  less  and  less:  but  there 
are  still  many  which  would  ])resent  a problem  to  the 
photographer  who  was  not  equipped  with  ttashi)owder. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  op|)ortunity  to 
te--t  out  different  types  of  electric  lamps  and  spot- 
lights. and  then  to  compare  the  results  with  negatives 
made  with  the  aid  of  flashpowder.  will  learn  much  of 
practical  value  concerning  artificial  illumination.  For 
exami>le.  let  us  a"Ume  that  it  is  evening  and  we  have 
before  us  an  average  family  which  is  seated  about  the 
living-room  table,  its  members  reading,  sewing,  play- 
int’  checkers  or  enjoying  themselves  with  tf)vs  on  the 
flrK)r.  accf)rdinc  to  their  several  ages.  Some  one  sug- 
p-sts  that  a i)icture  be  made.  In  the  circumstances, 
if  there  is  a choice,  an  electric  lamp  to  produce  the 
required  illumination  would  he  preferable  to  the  use 
of  flashpowder  with  its  discharge,  a certain  amount  of 
noise  and  sf)me  smoke.  Perhaps,  flashpowder  permits 
a (piicker  exposure  and.  so  far  as  chihlren  are  coiicerneil. 
micht  l>e  prcferalile;  but.  as  a nde.  the  electric  lain]) 
with  it-  controlled  light.  cleanliness  and  absence  of 
'lischarge.  will  lie  selected  by  the  average  family.  j)ro- 
vified  that  electricity  is  available.  For  the  interestcil 
worker,  we  would  suggest  making  such  a ])icturc  by 
electric  lamp  anci  by  flashlit'ht  so  that  an  insjeection  of 
the  resullint'  necatives  will  help  him  to  a better  umler- 
standing  of  the  relative  merits  of  certain  lyj)C'  c>f 
artificial  illumination  for  certain  subjects. 

No  cloubt  that  the  home  will  be  the  be-t  “hunting- 
eround '■  for  the  maker  of  pic  tures  by  artificial  light. 
There  are  -o  many  clelightfiil  subjects  to  be  founci  or 
improvisecl  at  home,  that  just  a few  suggestions  will 
suffice  here.  For  example,  there  is  the  family  itself, 
eollectively  anci  singly,  yount;  and  old:  then  we  have 
friencis  anci  neighl>c)rs:  the  family-pets  are  well  worth 
fx)nsiderint':  al-o.  attractive  interior-views  of  the- 

home  should  not  V>e  overlcKiked:  and.  lastly,  the  still- 
life  subjects  are  leaiccn.  t)ur  reaclers  neecl  only  tc>  turn 
back  a few  issues  to  find  many  still-life  subjects  that 
have  Iceen  made  successfully  by  artificial  light.  \Vc' 
have  succested  a number  of  times  that  a j)hc(tc)graj)hic 


evening  he  set  aside  and  a cletinitc  plan  made  for  work 
to  be  done  on  that  evening.  'Phis  may  rec|uirc“  a little 
effort;  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  make  consistent 
ju-ogress  in  ])hotograi>hy  or  anything  else.  It  is  not 
always  the  burst  of  sjeeed  that  wins  the  race.  More- 
often  it  is  just  the  steady  ]>ace.  mile  after  mile. 

Outside  the  home  there  are  many  attractive  sub- 
jects. all  of  which  can  be  imule  by  some  form  of  arti- 
ficial light.  Not  a few  business  firms  would  |>crmit  a 
careful  worker  to  make  j)ictures  of  members  of  t he 
firm,  certain  department-heads,  offices,  and  work- 
rooms when  this  conld  be  done  without  undue  inter- 
ference and  at  closing-time.  Obviously,  the  worker 
could  make  pictures  of  his  own  business-c|uarter.s  ]no- 
vided  he  is  “boss  ',  and  this  suggestion  will  be-  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  those  who  follow  it.  There  are 
many  attractive  offices  whicli  arc  just  as  well  worth 
]ihotogra])hing  as  a living-room  at  home.  'I'Iumi.  too. 
thereare  beautiful  banking-rooms  and  t hcater-cntranccs 
which  may  lie  ])hotogra])hed  by  artificial  light. 

.Vnother  .source  of  subject-material  may  be  I'oiind  in 
the  streets  and  jndilic  jiarks  of  cities  and  towns.  In 
most  i-omnmnities  the  main  I hoioiighfares  arc-  wc-ll 
lighted  and  so  are  most  of  the  jiarks.  jilaygronnds  and 
community-centers.  By  selecting  the  i)io|icr  view- 
point to  avoid  the  glare  of  street-lanqis.  it  is  iiossible  to 
obtain  very  beautiful  effects.  Ilunian  interest  may  he 
included  or  omitted  as  the  worker  |>refers.  4Yhere 
large,  well-lighted  bridges  are  to  be  found,  there  will 
he  many  oiiiiortnnities  for  excejitional  pictures. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  those  who  enter  prints  in 
this  comiietition  will  do  well  to  look  nj)  articles  in  jihoto- 
magazincs  and  chaiiters  in  jihoto-texthooks  w hich  refer 
to  jihotograiihy  at  night.  fla.shlight-])hotogra|iliy  and 
descri|)tions  of  modern  electric  lanqis  and  s]iot-lights. 
The  information  thus  obtained  should  be  digested 
carefully  and  ]>lans  made  to  obtain  iiictiircs  which, 
artistically  and  technically,  meet  the  rcc|nircmi'iits  of 
this  comiietition.  Due  attention  should  tic  given  to 
the  matter  of  lens-and-shutter  adjustments,  with  and 
without  flashjiow (ler  illumination.  AVhilc  stoj)  F 11 
may  do  very  well  for  most  flashlight-ex|)osnres,  it 
might  over- or  undcr-ex])ose  a jiicture  made  with  the 
aicl  of  certain  tyjics  of  electric  lanqis  or  s])ot-lights. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  for  the  worker  to  send 
for  the  dcscrijitive  matter  which  is  distributed  by  all 
the  leading  makers  of  ajijiaratus. 

For  cxamjilc.  were  I to  send  a jirint  to  this  conqu-ti- 
tion  I should  decide  iqion  a iiictnrc  of  Broadway  at 
I2nd  Street,  New  York  ( ity.  My  first  stc|)  would  lie 
to  s|)eiid  some  evening  looking  over  the  ground,  gel  I ing 
the  siiiierintendent  of  the  Tiiiics 
of  t he  offices  on  I lic 
foiirth  or  fifth  floor  facing  north,  looking  iij)  data  on 
exposures,  selecting  the  fastest  available  jdale  or  film, 
seeing  that  the  lens  was  clean  and  that  the  siniller 
worked  smoothly.  riicn.  on  the  a|il)ointeil  evening.  I 
should  be  on  time,  meet  the  janitor  or  nighl-walchman. 
go  to  the  ilcsignaterl  office  with  him.  have  him  remain 
while  I made  the  exjiosiires  and  have  him  lock  the  iloor 
after  wc  had  come  out.  make  him  a cash-iirc'cnt  for 
his  co-o|)eralion  ami  return  to  m\'  home  to  ilc\i-lo])  llic 
jilates  or  films.  If  the  result  was  four  good  negatives. 

I sfioiihl  select  the  one  which  seemcil  to  me  to  meet  the 
retpiircments  of  this  com])ctition.  I hen,  I sfionhl 
make  the  best  jiossible  enlargi-ment.  nioiinl  it  neatly 
ami  seinl  it  in  with  the  rerpiired  data  ami  jiostage  tor 
return.  With  this  suggestion.  I shall  let  our  r<-a<lers 
“go  to  it  " and  jirovc  that  they  have  their  own  iileas  on 


jierinission  from 
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the  subject  and  that  they  will 
jiielures  out  of  the  onlinarx'. 


Ill  show  I III- 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing  and  a coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a competi- 
tion if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge- 
ments up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-firocess.  En- 
close return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un- 
less for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  L.  ,J.  Creegan. 

Second  Prize:  John  T.  Cromer. 

Honorable  Mention:  Philip  Mehler;  Reynold  J. 

Palmer;  Ward  C.  Platt. 

# 

The  Beginner’s  Photographic  Christmas 

Just  for  a moment  let  us  imagine  that  it  is  Christ- 
mas-morning in  the  average  home.  There  is  an  under- 
current of  anticipation  as  the  time  approaches  to  open 
the  presents.  One  member  of  the  family  is  a beginner 
in  photo^aphy.  He  bought  his  camera  just  before  he 
left  on  his  vacation  last  August;  and,  to  the  delight  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  he  has  done  fairly  well  with  it. 
However,  he  has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a 
complete  equipment  to  go  with  the  camera.  Although 
a beginner,  he  has  realised  that  he  could  have  done 
better  with  certain  accessories  which  he  could  not 
afford  at  the  time  of  purchasing  the  camera.  It  is 
natural  that  on  this  Christma.s-morning  he  hopes  to 
receive  some  of  the  long-desired  additions  to  his  outfit. 
However,  he  is  not  sure  of  this  because  mother  said 
that  he  needed  some  new  shirts  more  than  he  did 
“photographic  things”,  and  father  thought  photo- 
graphy was  all  right  “])rovided  one  didn't  spend  too 
much  money  on  it”.  Then,  too,  his  sister  had  .said 
jilainly  that  a new  coat  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  a photographic  outfit  which  would  not  keej)  her 
warm  this  winter.  Altogether,  the  prospects  for  a 
jihotographic  Christmas  for  this  beginner  were  very 
jKior — in  fact,  rather  hopele.ss. 

But  the  eventful  hour  has  arrived.  The  Christmas- 
packages  with  their  white  tissue-paper  exteriors,  tied 
with  their  red-and-green  ribbons,  and  stamped  with 
their  Christ  mas-seals,  iire  carefully  gathered  and  placed 
upon  the  dining-room  table.  The  packages  are  sorted 
and  a pile  of  them  accumulates  at  mother's  place  at 
tal)le.  Father  .soon  finds  himself  behind  a barricade  of 
[lackages,  and  so  it  is  with  sister  and  our  beginner. 
•\t  a given  signal  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn 
selects  one  jiackage,  o])ens  it.  shares  the  pleasure  of  the 
gift  with  the  rest.  Thus  the  merry  game  continues 
until  the  last  jiackage  is  opened  and  all  sit  back  to 
survey  with  delight  and  gratitude  all  the  good  things 
that  Santa  Claus  has  brought  from  far  and  near. 

As  we  have  said,  our  beginner's  prospects  were  very 
poor,  photographically  speaking;  but  look  at  him  now! 
His  face  is  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he  looks  at  the 
liresents  before  him.  He  is  at  a loss  to  account  for  it 
all.  The  very  first  package  he  o])ened  was  a leather 
carrying-case  for  his  camera.  The  second,  although 
small,  contained  a sky-filter  to  help  him  get  cloud- 
effects  and  sunsets.  Another  contained  a contrivance 
which  released  the  shutter,  after  .several  .seconds,  so 
that  he  could  have  time  to  get  into  the  picture  himself. 
What  he  thought  was  an  umbrella  turned  out  to  l)e 
a neat,  metal  tripod  to  suj)j)ort  the  camera  for  time- 
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exposures  indoors  and  out.  The  largest  package  of  all 
contained  a developing-tank.  trays.  i)rinting-franie. 
gracluate.  stirring-rod.  paper,  cheinieals  and  everything 
that  could  he  desired  to  develop  and  print  i>ictures. 
The  last  package  was  heavy,  although  not  so  large  as 
the  one  just  mentioned.  It  contained  three  of  the  latest 
photoirraphic  tcxtl)ooks  for  amateur  photc)graphers. 
Directly  under  the  l>ooks  lay  an  envelope,  and  in  it  he 
found  a Christ  mas-card  and  a notice  to  the  effect  that 
he  hatl  been  placed  on  the  subscrii)tion  list  of  four 
photographic  magazines.  AVhat  a photograi)hic  Christ- 
ma'  for  our  lieginner! 

Let  us  see  how  it  all  came  about.  fVe  have  recorded 
considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  mother,  father 
and  sister  to  too  much  photogra7)hy.  How.  then,  did 
so  much  phc)fotTaphic  material  come  to  our  beginner 
in  the  face  of  family  opposition.'  Iteally.  mother, 
father  and  sister  did  not  wish  to  deny  our  f;eginner  his 
photoCTaphic  presents;  hut  they  could  not  afford  them 
and  t’ive  him  what  they  Wlieved  was  more  necessary, 
viz.:  warm  clothing  and  things  he  needed  to  be  com- 
fortable durimr  the  winter.  However,  they  t|id  the 
next  liest  thimr.  They  telephoned  or  wrote  to  our 
becinner's  relatives  and  friends  and  told  them  how 
much  he  wanterl  these  additions  to  his  y^hotogTajihic 
outfit.  Many  were  tdaci  to  hear  what  he  really  wanted, 
as  they  were  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  get  for  him. 
Thus  the  7)roV)lem  was  solved  and  our  beginner  had 
his  photoCTaphic  Christmas. 

Now  this  little  tale  is  based  upon  fact,  ft  has  been 
done  and  can  be  done  airain  by  those  who  are  reall.v 
eaeer  to  give  a relative  or  a friend  a photographic 
Christmas.  f)f  course,  in  man.v  cases  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  eo  into  the  matter  so  extensivelv.  ttften.  just  an 
exposure-meter,  a darkroom  clock,  a 14  x IT  enamel 


tray,  a safe-light,  a i>air  of  condensers,  a I herniotnelcr. 
a glass-graduate,  a few  chemicals,  a pair  of  scales  or  a 
gro.ss  of  developing-paper  will  be  a most  welcome  gift. 
In  short,  to  supply  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the 
))hotographic  outfit  is  a help  to  any  beginner.  It 
must  beapi)arent  that  to  make  a success  of  such  giving, 
it  is  highl.v  important  to  have  some  one  find  out  just 
what  the  beginner  needs.  Csnally.  .some  member  of 
the  family  can  obtain  this  information  and  " broailcast  '' 
it  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Those  who  are  f|ualified  by  their  own  i)hotf)graphic 
exiierience  should  visit  a well-stocked  photo-sni)ply 
hruise  and  look  over  the  “latest  thing"  in  photographic 
accessories.  There  are  man.v  new  and  verv  serviceable 
accessories  being  j)laecd  on  the  market.  Often,  thc'-c 
are  not  verv  expensive;  but  the  beginner  does  not  feel 
able  finani'ially  to  buy  them.  .\t  Christmas-time  his 
relatives  and  friends  have  an  excellent  o|)))ortunity  to 
make  him  a pre.sent  that  he  reall.v  wants  inst('ad  of  a 
cravat  or  pocket-knife,  of  whiih  he  will  probably  re- 
cei\'e  several.  .Vlthongh  the  giver  receives  full  ere(lit 
for  anv  gift  that  he  bestows  upon  another,  .vet.  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  receive  on  Christinas  morning  some- 
thing that  one  reall.v  wants. 

It  is  ho[)cd  that  niv  reader  will  "read  between  the 
lines",  will  consider  the  suggestions  given  and  will  ai  t 
upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  some  beginner  in  jiholo- 
grajih.v  who  will  appreciate  a [diotograiihie  gift.  M.v 
first  dcvelojiing-outfit  was  a Christmas-gift  from  mv 
mother:  and  never  again  -hall  I fee]  the  same  pride  of 
possession  a-  I did  when  I opened  that  package  and 
found  mv  first  com|ilete  develo|)lng-outfit . .\lt  hough 
there  were  tiinC'  afterward  when  mv  mother  -cemed 
inclincfl  to  douVit  the  wisdom  of  her  gift,  a--  -he  I eheld 
hvfio-'tains  ujion  the  bathroom-floor,  vet.  .he  paved 
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the  way  to  a appreeiatioii  of  nature  anil  all 

that  is  heantifni  in  the  world  as  seen  liy  means  of  tlie 
camera.  We  need  many  heginners  to  fill  np  the  ranks 
of  amateur  photograjihers.  ^^■e  always  have  more 
than  enough  snapshooters:  hut  of  real,  well-trained, 
enthusiastic  amateur  jjliotograjihers  there  cannot  he 
too  many.  To  encourage,  to  helj)  and  to  support  the 
heginner  should  lie  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  tho.se 
who  know  what  i)hotogra]>hv  realiv  means  to  the  world 
of  to-day.  .\.  H.  H. 


Exposure  and  Development 

The  relation  hetween  exposure  and  development  is  a 
matter  which  should  he  grasiicd  thoroughly  and  as 
eai'ly  in  one's  ]ihotogra])hic  career  as  possihle,  cautions 
Knilal'cri/.  It  has  heen  .said  that  the  .secret  of  success- 
ful ]diotogra]ihy  is  correct  exposure,  and  this  is  per- 
fectly true.  Hut  even  correct  exposure  without 
correct  develo|)ment  will  fail  to  give  the  best  results. 

Before  going  <lee])er  into  tliis  sniiject.  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “latitude".  Assume 
for  the  moment  that  the  correct  exposure  for  a certain 
subject  is  one  .second.  Make  a negative  with  this 
exposure  and  then  one  with  half-a-second,  one  with  two 
.seconds  and  one  with  four  seconds.  Develop  this 
stri|)  in  the  tank  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions. When  dry  print  them  all  on  the  same 
variety  of  jiaper. 

You  will  ])rohahly  he  very  surprised  to  find  that  the.se 
four  iirints  are  .so  exactly  alike  as  to  he  indistinguishable 
one  from  the  other,  ^’et  the  negatives  looked  very 
different — one  was  thin,  one  looked  just  right,  the  third 
was  den.se  and  the  fourth  very  dense.  The  ])iints  were 
alike  because  the  scale  of  gradation  was  the  same  in 
each  negative — otih/  the  dcnsilji  rarial. 

Tlie.se  negatives  gave  similar  prints  because  their 
respective  exposures  were  within  “the  latitude  of 
exposure"  of  the  film.  Tojuil  it  anol  her  way;  latitude 
of  exposure  is  that  margin  of  error  on  eitliei'  side  of 
correct  ex])osure  within  which  all  exposures — jrhen 
rorrcrlh/  ilcrclojH'd — will  yield  negatives  of  normal  grada- 
lion  and  will  give  similar  jirints.  Their  densities  will 
of  conr.se  be  ilifferent. 

Now  let  us  imagine  a second  cxi>eriment.  We  will 
make  six  exposures  of  one  subject,  giving  eai'h  the 


correct  exposure,  and  will  assume  the  correct  develop- 
ment to  lie  .seven  minutes.  We  will,  however,  develop 
the  six  exposures  for  the  following  times:  4,  7,  10, 

1.5,  and  "20  minutes  respectively  and  print  the  resulting 
negatives  on  the  same  variety  of  paper. 

Erom  the  negative  least  developed  we  shall  get  a 
I)rint  flat  and  grey,  with  little  difference  between 
highlight  anil  sliadow,  but  the  iirint  from  the  last 
negative  of  the  series  will  be  so  harsh  and  contrasty  as 
to  be  described  as  “soot  and  whitewash".  In  between 
these  two  extremes  we  shall  have  a range  running  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  all  these  negatives  had  absolutely 
correct  exposure. 

Now  return  a moment  to  the  phrase  with  which  we 
started,  “the  secret  of  ,succe,ssful  photography  is 
correct  exposure";  alter  it  slightly  into  “the  secret  of 
successful  photograi)hy  is  ex])osure  within  the  latitude 
of  the  film",  and  you  have  a statement  which  is  the 
truest  and  most  important  in  the  whole  of  photo- 
graphy. 

d’he  n.se  of  the  tank  method  of  develoiiing  your 
negatives  ensures  correct  develoiunent,  as  the  factors 
have  been  carefully  calculated  and  are  included  in  the 
instructions.  Therefore,  before  exiiosing,  consider 
your  subject  carefully,  be  reasonably  generous  in  your 
exposure,  and  do  not  attempt  the  impossible  even 
though  the  ])late  or  film  has  plenty  of  s|)eed  and 
remarkable  latitude.  We  have  seen  negatives  which 
looked  as  if  they  were  snai)shot.s  niade  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  in  a cellar,  of  a black  cat  which  wasn't  there. 
It  can't  be  done — so,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  try 
to  do  it  even  with  an  E/  t.,5  lens. 


Unequal  Eocus 

If  a striking  difference  is  noted  in  the  sharpness  of 
focus  on  the  lower  ami  njiiier  end  or  the  sides  of  a photo- 
graph, it  is  evident  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  |)late.  'I'his  occasionally  hapiiens 
when  the  bellows  is  not  pulled  out  evenly  and  in  con- 
.seipience  the  lens-board  stands  askew.  Sometimes,  it 
is  can.sed  try  a foreign  body  getting  into  the  jilate- 
holder,  such  as  a small  chip  of  gla.ss  or  other  substance 
between  the  ]>late  and  the  side  of  the  holder,  giving  the 
former  a slanting  position.  'Phis  may  be  avoided  by 
tapping  the  holder  sharjily  before  inserting  the  i)late. 
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Brown  Toning  of  Bromide  Prints 

The  toning  of  t)romi(ie  ami  chloro-hroinidc  iirints 
l)v  the  following  method  is  very  little  known,  hnt  de- 
.serves  to  he  remembered,  the  residt  being  .sn]ierior 
to  that  of  the  methods  usually  emiiloyed.  The  beauti- 
fid  warm-brown  tones  of  this  method  resemble  those 
of  heliogravures  and  do  not  have  the  firawliaek  of 
disagreeable  yellow  halftones  which  often  ajipear  in 
prints  toned  with  sodium-sulphide  alone,  and  they  are 
perfectly  permanent.  First,  place  the  jjrints  to  be 
toned  in  a 1 to  10(10  solution  of  sodium-s\d|)hid.e  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  .\pparently  this  does  not  modify 
the  print,  but  the  final  result  is  much  better.  Tlicn 
rinse  the  print  and  bleach  it  in  water  1000  ]>arts,  jiotas- 
sium  ferricyanide  ‘20  parts,  and  jiotassium  bromide  :?0 
parts.  Wash  thoroughly  to  remove  the  yellow  tint 
produced  by  the  bleaehing-bath;  then  tone  in  water 
1000  parts.  sodium-sul))hi(ie  1.5  parts.  barium-.sul|)hide 
1.5  parts.  Wash  well  and  dry. — Exchange. 

[In  our  experience  the  barium  sulphide  alone  with 
the  preparatory  bath  gives  equally  good  results.  ,\s 
it  is  rather  difficu't  to  dissolve,  it  is  well  to  triturate 
the  crystals  and  filter  the  solution.  The  barium- 
sulphide  is  somewliat  more  expensive;  but  the  crystals 
keep  well  indefinitely. — Editor.] 

.V  “Depth”  Focusing-Scale 

FocrsiNG  by  scale  presents  two  difficulties:  one  is  to 
e'timate  the  distance  of  the  object  on  which  the  fo- 
cu'ing  i'  to  be  done — a thing  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  practice — the  other  is  to  know  the  range  of  distam e 
which  will  be  renilered  reasonably  sharj)  for  any  par- 
ticular setting  of  the  scale.  This  can  be  tabulated, 
and  the  result  'Ct  out  on  a secoml  scale,  which  with 
the  first  is  used  instead  of  a single  pointer. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  “hypcrfocal  dis- 
tance with  each  stop.  This  is  a matter  of  simple 
calculation,  when  the  degree  of  sharpness  has  been 
settled.  For  contact  yirints.  this  is  generally  defined 
l).v  a circle  of  confusion  of  a diameter  of  one-humlredth 
of  an  inch.  In  other  words,  if  a definite  point  is  ren- 
rlered  in  the  negative  with  a rliameter  not  greatiT  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  it  is  described  as  "sharp". 

If  enlart'int;  is  to  be  done,  this  is  not  'harp  enough. 
We  mU't  take  at  least  one  two-hundredth  or  one  two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth  of  an  inch  as  our  standard.  In 
the  example  which  follows  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  has  t>e-en  taken. 

To  find  the  hyjierfocal  distance  we  multiply  the  focu' 
of  the  lens  in  inches  bv  it-elf.  and  then  mnltiplv  this 
bv  200.  If  we  were  taking  1-100  inch  as  our  standard, 
we  should  multijilv  bv  U(0  instead  of  by  -iOO;  and  if 
1-2.50.  then  we  shouhl  multipl.v  by  2.50.  The  figure 
so  obtaine'l  i-  flivirled  by  the  F-nnmber.  and  tlie  re- 
sult i'  the  hypcrfocal  distance  of  a lens  of  that  focH' 
when  used  with  that  stop.  This  result  is  in  inclies.  and 
may  be  roluceil  to  feet. 

Thu'.  a lens  of  Il4-inch  focus  at  F 10  has  a hvper- 
focal  distam e of  10  feet;  becan-e4'4  multiiilied  by  D4. 


the  result  multiplied  by  200.  and  then  divided  by  10 
gives  us  22.5  inches  or  10  feet  approximatel,\  . 

The  hyiierfocal  distance  is  the  distance  of  an  object 
on  which  to  focus  if  we  wish  to  get  the  greatest  range  of 
focus;  and  if  we  focus  on  some  object  at  the  h.x  perfocal 
distance  everything  will  be  sliai'])  (according  to  our 
definition  of  sharpness)  from  "infinil.v"  to  half  the 
hypcrfocal  distance.  Thus  in  the  case  jusi  mentioned, 
we  have  learned  that  a lens  of  -I' 1 -inch  focus  used  at 
F 10  focused  on  an  object  10  feet  awa.v.  will  give 
everything  sharp  from  0F2  feet  distance  to  infinit.x'. 
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Having  made  this  calculation  for  each  of  the  sto|)s 
for  which  the  iris-diajihragm  is  gradualeil.  tlu'  scale 
can  be  constructed.  I•'igure  1 shows  I In-  ordinary 
focusing-scale  of  the  camera,  which  preferabl\-  should 
be  attached  to  the  jiart  which  slides  in  and  oul ; h'igure 
2.  the  ilcpt h-.scale  being  sub.stituled  for  the  usual 
pointer. 

To  make  it.  a iiiece  of  card  is  pul  U[>  against  the  first 
scale,  edge  to  edge.  Taking  F 10.  for  example,  which 
has  just  been  worked  out.  we  make  thn-e  marks  on  the 
card,  one  against  the  infinit.v  mark  ( y- } on  the  scale, 
one  against  the  10-fool  mark,  and  one  against  I he  iilai’c 
which  corres|)onds  to  0 feel  0 inches.  I n<  idcntall,v. 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  10-foot  mark  comes  exaetlv 
between  the  other  two. 

This  nuddle  mark  we  distinguish  by  an  arrow-head, 
because  that  is  the  mark  by  which  the  focusing  will  be 
done  in  future,  corresjionding  to  the  origin.al  (lointer. 
The  two  outer  jioints  are  distinguished  b.v  ix-ing  marked 
F 1().  'Pile  scale  is  then  graduated  in  preeisi-l.v  the 
same  way  for  each  of  the  other  stops  in  succession;  the 
arrow-heaci  first  marked  being  jmt  against  that  distance 
on  the  original  camera-scale  which  represents  the 
hypcrfocal  distanee  for  the  (larticular  stoj)  with  which 
we  are  dealing:  one  point  being  then  maile  where  the 
infinitv-mark  on  the  camera-scale  comes,  and  the  other 
at  half  the  h\perfocal  distance. 

Whim  the  scale  has  been  made,  it  can  be  jicrmanentlx- 
attached  to  the  camera,  or  it  may  be  co|)ied  on  to  a strip 
of  ivorine.  if  we  wish  to  make  a |>a rt icnlarlv  neat  job  of 
it.  and  this  attached.  The  correct  position  for  the 
scale  can  be  found  by  focii'ing  with  full  ajierture  some 
comjiarat i\ elv  near  object;  and  fixing  the  ilcpth-'ealc 
so  tiiat  the  arrow-head  comes  agaiii't  the  distance  of 
that  object  as  marked  on  the  orit'inal  scale. 

To  II'C  the  scale,  we  first  focu-  the  principal  object 
exaetlv  as  we  should  with  the  ordinary  form  of  scale, 
bringing  the  arrow-liead  on  tlie  new  -calc  up  agaiii't 


that  distance  on  the  other  scale  for  which  we  are  fo- 
cusing. Then  we  can  read  off  at  once  the  distances 
within  which  we  shall  get  sharpness  with  any  particular 
stop. 

Another  way  to  work  which  is  often  convenient  is  to 
set  one  of  the  two  marks  of  any  stop  to  the  infinity- 
point  on  the  scale;  the  other  mark  will  then  show  us 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  object  which  will  be  sharp 
with  that  particular  stop  at  the  same  time  that  distant 
objects  are  sharp. 

The  production  of  the  scale,  although  this  description 
of  it  may  seem  involved,  is  actually  quite  simple.  It 
should  be  undertaken  by  every  hand-camera  worker 
who  uses  a focusing-scale,  since  not  only  is  it  a useful 
thing  to  have,  but  the  making  of  it  gives  valuable 
information  of  the  capabilities  of  a lens. 

A.  J.  Balcombe  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Mounting  Panoramic  Prints 

In  the  making  of  several  prints  which  afterwards 
are  joined  exactly  together  for  the  production  of  a 
panorama,  one  method  which  yields  an  extremely  neat 
result  is  to  make  the  separate  bromide  or  gaslight  prints 
in  the  ordinary  way,  to  trim  them  exactly  and  then  to 
squeegee  them  flown  on  to  a large  sheet  of  glass  which 
has  been  carefully  talced  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
stripping  of  the  prints.  On  this  gla,ss,  an  overseas 
writer  continues,  the  prints  are  carefully  adjusted 
edge  to  edge,  when  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fit  of  adjoin- 
ing edges  is  as  it  should  be.  A rubber-cloth  is  placed 
on  the  backs  and  a fiat  squeegee  gently  applied.  After 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  joins  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  movement  of  the  prints,  the  latter  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  a few  minutes  and  a thin  backing-paper 
then  carefully  pasted  down  and  squeegeed.  After 
the  prints  have  dried  and  been  stripped  the  joins  are 
scarcely  visible.  Naturally,  in  a process  such  as  this, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pictures  in  the  separate  prints 
should  permit  of  absolutely  accurate  junctions.  If  the 
negatives  are  faulty  to  any  degree  in  this  respect,  the 
panorama-print  must  be  made  by  mounting  tlie  con- 
■stituent  prints  separately  on  the  mount,  leaving  a 
space  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  them. 


Plain  or  Acid  Fixing  for  Bromides 

WiiEHE  the  manufacturer  of  bromide  paper  specifi- 
cally flirects  that  prints  should  be  fixed  in  an  acid- 
liath,  it  is  obviously  flying  in  the  face  of  fortune  to  use 
a plain  .solution  of  hypo  for  this  purpose,  says  The 
Britiah  Journal  editorially.  It  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  maker,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
emulsion,  is  satisfied  that  a bath  of  this  kind  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  prints  of  the  utmost  freedom  from 
stain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ab-sence  of  a direc- 
tion by  the  maker,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  u.se  of  a plain  solution  of  hypo  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a fixing-bath  of  any  composition  which  keeps 
more  or  less  free  from  color  in  the  course  of  use.  For 
one  thing,  the  fixing  action  of  hypo  is  greater  when  the 
hypo  is  used  alone  than  when  aaiy  other  addition  is 
n'lade  to  the  fixing-bath.  And  there  is  the  further 
advantage  of  a plain  hypo-solution,  namely,  that  the 
gradual  discoloration  of  the  bath,  as  prints  are  fixed  in 
it,  is  in  a rough  way  an  indication  of  its  progress  towards 
exhaustion.  Such  discoloration  may  be,  anil  no  doubt 
is,  a loo.se  .sort  of  guide  that  the  hypo  is  being  u.sed  up, 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  none  at  all.  When  a 
non-staining  fixing-bath  is  u.sed  it  may  easily  hapi)cn 
that  ]>riuts  continue  to  be  put  into  it  after  it  has  reached 


a stage  of  exhaustion  beyond  that  at  which  it  fixes 
properly  in  the  normal  time.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
an  ingenious  suggestion  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
adjust  the  proportion  of  metabisulphite  in  the  hypo- 
solution  so  that  the  bath  began  to  discolor  when  the 
fixing-powers  were  nearing  a danger  point.  But  the 
use  of  such  a formula  would  need  more  expert  skill 
than  most  photographers  or  their  assistants  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  in  this  part  of  the  operations  in  making 
prints. 

Simple  Method  of  Converting  Metric 
Formulae 

The  time  may  come  when  the  metric  system  will  be 
compulsory  with  us,  says  William  Newer  in  The  New 
Photographer,  but  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  to  many 
new  photographers  formulae  in  metric  quantities  are  a 
little  confusing.  Happily  many  plate-makers  and 
reference-books  give  the  “English”  quantities  alongside 
the  metric,  and  the  photographer  can  use  which  he 
pleases. 

Many  formula?,  however,  reach  us  from  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere  in  metric  quantities  alone,  and  many 
methods  of  conversion  have  been  advocated.  Conver- 
sion is  not  very  difficult  when  one  knows  that  the 
gramme  may  be  taken  to  be  15  grains,  and  1,000  c.c. 
as  S5  ozs.,  but  a more  simple  plan,  and  one  I recom- 
mend, is  the  following:  Take  1,000  c.c.  to  be  16  ozs., 
then  all  the  grammes  multiplied  by  7 will  give  you  the 
number  of  grains  required  for  the  said  16  ozs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  a good  one-solution 
metol-hydroquinone  developer  in  metric  quantities 
and  convert  it  into  English  quantities  by  this  rule  of  7: 


Water 1,000  c.c.s. 

Metol 2 grms. 

Soda  sulphite 50  grms. 

Hydroquinone 3 grms. 

Soda  carbonate 38  grms. 

Potass,  bromide .5  grms. 

Working  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  this  formula 

becomes : 

Water 16  ozs. 

Metol 14  grains 

Soda  sulphite 350  grains 

Hydroquinone 21  grains 

Soda  carbonate 266  grains 

Potass,  bromide 3|  grains 


In  the  above  the  potass,  bromide  .5  is  of  course  half 
a gramme,  the  7 half-grammes  giving  us  3.5  or  3|. 
Sixteen  ounces  is,  as  a rule,  a very  convenient  quantity 
to  make  up,  and  when  one  liecomes  accustomed  to 
the  rule  of  7 plan  conversion  can  be  done  at  sight 
and  with  no  sums  on  paper. 

Should  a more  simple  formula  be  met  with,  such  as: 


Water 1,000  c.c.s. 

Hypo 200  grms. 


the  water  may  still  be  taken  to  be  16  ozs.  and  the 
hypo  1,400  grains,  but  a more  simple  plan  would  be 
to  reckon  the  hypo  as  being  one-fifth  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  say,  water  10  ozs.,  hypo  2 ozs.,  or,  of  course, 
water  16  ozs.,  hypo  31  ozs. 

Do  You  Know  That— 

A WELL-PLACED  tree  improves  a landscape,  but  a tree 
rising  from  the  head  of  a pretty  girl  does  not  improve 
a picture.^ 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

E.  R.  T. — A developer  for  ^^'ellington  bromide 
paper  as  given  liy  the  makers  is  as  follows: 

Amidol  50  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (cryst.) (i.50  grains 

Potassium  Bromide  10  grains 

Water  to  1 pint 

Tliis  developer  slionl<l  he  used  within  three  days  of 
mixing,  as  it  does  not  keep  long. 

1)  R.  G. — Formaline  is  a 40  per  cent,  solution 
of  formaldehyde  (which  is  a gas  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature) in  water:  it  has  the  property  of  toughening 
gelatine,  and  making  it  insoluble  even  in  very  hot 
water.  For  use.  formaline  is  diluted  with  from  10  to 
:?0  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  j)late  or  film  is 
immersed  in  it  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  is 
afterwards  washed.  The  gas  that  escapes  in  small 
fpiantity  from  the  formaline-solution  is  somewhat 
irritating  to  the  e.ves  and  nose,  and  it  is  not  advisable 
to  dip  the  fingers  in  the  .solution  more  than  is  really 
necessary. 

F.  L.  F. — Certinal  is  a concentrated,  mixed 
liquid  developer  which  only  requires  dilution  with 
water  for  the  development  of  plates  or  bromifle  papers. 

1.  H.  M. — “.Sunning  Down”  consists  of  exposing 
print  in  the  printing-frame  in  such  a manner  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  sky  receives  the  longest  exprrsure.  ami 
the  lower  the  shortest  exposure,  the  depth  of  the  tint 
therefore  decreasing  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  as 
it  iloes  in  nature. 

K M.  M. — method  of  te,sting  a fixing-bath 
to  see  if  it  is  exhausted  was  given  on  page  1.5H  of  the 
.''cptember.  lO’.S.  issue  of  Photo-Era  IMagazixk.  The 
substance  is  as  follows; 

f lit  a number  of  one-inch  test-strips  of  the  unexposed 
paper  for  which  the  fixing-bath  is  to  be  used.  Immerse 
these  in  the  bath  for  varying  lengths  of  time;  that  is. 
fix  one  strip  thirty  seconds,  another  one  minute,  another 
two  minutes,  etc.  Note  the  time  of  fixing  on  each  strij), 
remox'e  them  from  the  fixing-bath  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time  and  wash  thoroughly.  Then  immerse  the 
strips  in  a Rr  .solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 

The  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  unfixed 
silver  in  the  emulsion  of  the-e  strijis  will  cau'C  a lirown 
or  yellowish-brown  stain  to  ajipear  when  the  strij)  is 
placed  in  the  sulphide  solution.  In  this  way  the  rate 
or  'peed  of  fixation  of  a fixing-bath  may  be  determined, 
for  a strip  treated  in  this  way  is  completcl.v  fixed  if  it 
does  not  discolor  in  the  sulphide  solution. 

The  result  of  this  test  iloes  not  indicate,  however,  that 
a large  print  will  fix  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  a small 
test-strip.  It  is  impossible  to  ensure  complete  fixation 
over  a large  surface  in  the  same  time  indicated  by  a 
small  test-strip,  and  when  a number  of  prints  are  being 
fixed  the  time  will  lie  still  slower.  The  best  way  to 
arrive  at  a margin  of  safety  for  a fixing-bath  is  to  make 
a test  as  outlined  alxive  for  a fresh  bath.  If  a jiartly- 
used  bath  is  then  tested  and  found  to  require  twice  as 
long  to  fix.  it  is  sufficiently  exhausted  to  be  discarded  as 
unsafe  for  use. 

H N.  F — Full  instructions  bow  to  make  a 
duplicate  negative  were  given  on  page  of  the 


May,  li)‘2.‘i.  issue  of  Puoto-Era  ISIaga/ine.  You  had 
better  obtain  a coiiy  and  study  the  process  carefully 
before  you  begin  to  make  one,  as  there  are  many 
important  ])oints  to  rememlier. 

II.  S.  W. — If  you  contemplate  a trip  through 
the  White  Mountains  this  winter  you  might  read 
with  profit  the  article  in  the  February,  IDsisi,  issue  of 
Photo-Era  Magazixe.  written  by  Kenneth  Dudley 
Smith,  wherein  he  describes  his  winter-trips  among  the 
White  Mountains:  or  in  the  February,  1!)‘2:5,  issue  where 
Harold  I.  Orne  describes  his  experiences  in  climbing 
IMt.  Washington  in  winter.  You  can  get  many  hints 
from  the  articles  as  to  the  projier  equipment  to  be  used. 

B.  A.  H.  A good  lantern-slide  must  have  the 
very  highe.st  lights  perfectly  tran.s|)arent.  very  little  deep 
shadow  indeed  that  is  quite  opaque,  aud  all  the  rest  of 
the  subject  in  halftones  of  infinite  variety.  The  beauty 
of  a slide  depends  on  the  clearness  of  the  lights  ami  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows.  .Viiy  nuiddiness  in  the 
shadows  and  halftones,  and  any  lack  of  clearness  in  the 
highest  lights  are  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  a slide. 

A.  M.  W Potassium  bromide  is  the  most 
common  restrainer  used  in  develo])crs.  It  is  made 
up  in  a in  per  cent,  solution,  and  is  used  in  doses  of 
one  half-grain  (.5  minims)  per  ounce  of  develoiier. 

O,  F.  P.  The  principal  dilTerences  between 
bromide  and  gaslight  papers  may  be  summed  uj)  as 
follows:  Bromide  paper  must  be  handled  in  yellow  or 
orange  light;  gaslight  pajier  can  be  worked  in  weak  day 
or  artificial  light:  bromide  (lapers  dcvelo|(  In  from  two 
to  five  minutes,  while  many  gaslight  i)a|)ers  develoji  in 
a second  or  two.  The  general  working  of  the  two  classes 
of  j)ai)er  is  siTiiilar.  as  on  bf)th  the  exposure  has  no 
visible  effect  on  the  iiajier.  and  both  must  be  ileveloped 
to  bring  out  the  image,  both  must  be  rinsed,  fixed  in 
hypo,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

r.  W.  11.  For  spotting  bromide  prints  a mix- 
ture of  Payne's  gray  and  India  ink  shouhl  be  made,  the 
color  of  the  mixture  tf>  match  the  color  of  the  print. 

E.  r.  B.  Local  reduction  on  bromide  prints 
may  be  accoiiiplished  by  using  a solution  of  metabi- 
suli)hite  of  potash  made  up  one-half  ounce  to  two  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  .\llow  the  .solution  to  cool.  Place 
your  print  while  thoroughly  wet  on  a piece  of  glass,  aud 
squeegee  into  contact  with  the  glass;  this  will  make  it 
stick  flat.  Ese  cotton  with  the  sf)hitioii.  aud  have  clear 
water  ready  to  flood  the  print.  we.aker  solution  than 
the  above  will  do  for  general  reduction. 

< W.  E.  -Canada  Balsam,  used  to  cement 
lenses,  is  a turpcntinc-like  product  which  is  obtained 
from  various  species  of  Cauadian  ])ine  trees.  It  dries 
slowly,  and  becomes  a transparent  cement  almost 
colorless  in  the  minute  layers  requireil  to  cement  :i  lens. 
It'  refraction  of  light  is  so  clo-e  to  th.at  of  gla-s  that 
there  is  no  ai)preciable  loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  the 
cemented  surfaces. 

W II.  B.  .Snow-blindness  is  caused  by  tbe 
ultra-violet  rays  r>f  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
suf)W.  riicir  ab-orplion  by  the  human  <-y<'  can  be 
prevented  bv  the  individual  wearing  amber-colored 
glas-es.  .\1-.|  more  aclinic  ra,\  - than  vi-ual  ray-  are 
reflected  from  the  -now. 


WRITING  A LETTER  JOHN  T.  CROMER 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  .sends  the  he.st  criticism  (not  over  200  reord.s) 
before  the  la.st  daij  of  the  eurrent  month,  trill  receive  from 
ns  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  irinnintj  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  beloir.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

The  cainera  lias  no  .selective  ability  or  interjiretive 
sense.  It  tells  the  story  as  it  .sees  it.  In  this  picture, 
it  saw  ripiiliiiK  waves  and  dejiicted  them  convincingly; 
it  saw  foam  and  caught  it  frozen;  it  .saw  rocks  and 
recorded  them  with  anastigmatic  exactness,  lleyond 
that,  it  could  not  go. 

'rile  result  is  a picture  that  lacks  perspective  and 
dominance  of  its  title  theme.  The  huge  rocks — a 
contributing  feature  only,  in  the  story — by  reason  of 
their  station,  size  and  focal  definition,  are  too  insistent. 
Thev  should  be  omitted,  or  merely  form  a base.  'I’he 
absence  of  a suggestive  sky  robs  the  picture  of  an  essen- 
tial note.  'I'he  ripiiling  waves,  although  breaking  into 
foam,  are  not  significant  of  this  particular  title. 

'Phe  origin  of  the  phrase  "troubled  waters  — pos- 
sibly a translator’s  iioetical  inter|iretation  of  theoriginal 
wording  of  a biblical  incident — may  account  tor  its 
ambiguity. 

'Phe  endowment  of  a material  object  with  an  emo- 
tional attribute  may  be  the  artist’s  o])i)ortuuity.  or, 
possibly,  his  pitfall. 

From  my  window  overlooking  the  waters  of  one  of 
our  great  lakes,  I see  the  aftermath  of  yesterday’s 
storm.  Huge  wav'es  dash  against  an  opiiosing  shore 
and  rebound  in  I ii mult  nous  confusion.  ( )\'er  the  faintly 
defined  horizon  hang  dark,  lowering  clouds — all  indica- 


tive of  some  great  disturbing  force,  something  that 
we  might  call  the  “troubling  hand.’’ 

J.  W.  Adair. 


O-Vii’s  first  impression  on  looking  at  this  picture  is 
wonder.  How  did  the  photographer  ever  produce  such 
an  effect.^  Is  it  a joke,  or  what  is  it.''  The  title  is 
“Troubled  AVaters”,  but  the  outstanding  feature — to 
use  a very  banal  expression,  but  apjiropriate  in  this 
ca.se — is  not  the  water  at  all;  it  is  the  very  prominent 
ledge.  And  the  configuration  of  the  ledge  suggests 
the  head  and  mouth  of  some  horrid,  prehistoric  animal 
such  as  we  .see  in  books  on  geology.  I?y  a freak  of 
nature,  one  can  .see  his  eye  even — much  like  a whale’s 
eye. 

But  what  is  that  material  beyond  the  stone  whale? 
Presumably  it  is  meant  for  water;  but  it  is  so  different 
from  what  is  undoubtedly  water  in  the  foreground, 
that  one  wonders  if  it  is  really  water — or  perhaps 
it  is  frozen  ice  over  which  soot  or  dust  has  been  spread. 
'Phe  time  given  is  l/aO  of  a .second  on  a dull  afternoon 
in  Septemlier,  F/11.  'Pheoretically,  this  figures  out 
at  about  1/1(!  as  correct  ex|)osure,  though  iirobably  18 
or  1 f .second  would  have  been  better,  as  afternoon  light 
in  the  Fall  is  deceiitive. 

Clearly  then,  this  is  a case  of  underexjiosure,  and  I 
shonid  guess  that  it  was  overdeveloiied.  Even  in  a 
tank,  it  is  not  .safe  always  to  develop  for  a certain  pre- 
scribed time.  In  this  ca.se,  a better  result  vvoul.l  have 
been  obtained  by  cutting  the  time  of  development  a 
little  short.  In  the  circumstances,  I shonid  also  giie.ss 
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that  some  otlier  print ing-pajer  than  "Old  Masters" 
micht  have  profluced  happier  results. 

And.  finally,  that  little  dah  of  sky  or  hill — whatever 
it  may  he — gives  a shut-in  effeet  that  is  not  i»leasiug. 
The  water  is  represented  also  as  not  strictiv  horizontal. 

E.  L.  (■'.  Morsk. 

"Troibled  Waters"  is  an  attemjit  to  record  a 
foamy  hit  of  the  ocean  as  it  swirls  around  the  rocky 
point.  The  center  of  interest,  however,  instead  of  the 
"trouhled  waters",  appears  to  he  the  grotesfpie  rock- 
formation.  reminding  one  of  a fish,  or  whale,  cast 
ashore,  witli  the  tK>dy  buried  in  the  foam,  and  the  head 
pillowed  on  the  rocks  at  the  left.  This  would  re(|uire 
a different  title  for  the  picture. 

The  horizon  appears  slanting,  ‘■o  that  one  feels  that 
the  tide  is — or  ought  to  he — coming  in  rapidly.  Trim- 
mine  the  print  a bit  would  have  remedied  this  fault. 
.\Is<)  the  lack  of  sky.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a fault. 
fVrhaps.  to  record  the  foamy  waters  at  the  base  of  the 
rrxk'.  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  tf>  pf>int  his  camera 
flownward;  this  would  account  ff>r  the  missing  sky. 
The  picture  appears  flat — due.  perhaps,  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine  and.  more  than  likely,  to  underexposure. 
I 'houM  prefer  to  make  the  picture  at  F H or  I'  fi..'! 
instead  of  F 11.  depending  upon  the  weather-condi- 
tions and  lit'ht.  .\pain.  the  use  of  a different  paj  er 
on  which  tf»  print  the  picture  wouhl  have  hel[)ed  to 
make  a more  brilliant  picture. 

However.  I am  well  aware  that  a p)erson  will  photo- 
graph what  |fK)ks  to  fie  a charming  scene  and  tliscover 
later,  when  the  picture  is  completed,  that  as  a [lii  ture 
it  has  not  the  fieauty  that  he  saw  in  the  landscape  or 
sea.  I am  one  of  those  who  has  ha'l  the-e  exfieriencc'. 
and.  perhaps,  this  picture  is  one  that  Mr.  ''mitli  thought 
was  fieautifiil.  but  rfifl  not  turn  out  as  he  hoped. 

A F.  0\  ERTO\. 


Tiii.s  is  an  iinjiressive  iiicture  of  restless,  surp^iug 
waters  beating  uiioii  rocks  with  a foaming  and  turbu- 
lent motion  which  holds  the  eyes  for  a moment  to  this 
part  of  the  picture  that  gives  credit  to  its  title.  Hut 
why  crowd  so  much  of  the  water  into  the  picture? 
Scariely  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  sky  is  shown  and  the 
u|)liill  apiiearance  of  the  water  makes  one  gaze  with 
disappointment.  This  was  a .serious  error  from  a point 
of  view  too  much  elevated  and  Mr.  Smith  probably 
did  not  realise  that  he  was  recording  such  a great 
expanse  of  water  without  any  background,  d'lie  rocks 
in  the  center  are  too  disturbing.  .Slightly  underex- 
posed. they  naturally  attract  too  much  attention. 
The  water  in  the  iqiper  half  is  too  harsh  in  tone  and 
does  not  harmoinse  equally  with  that  in  the  lower  half, 
thereby  creating  a very  unbalanced  effect.  If  a point 
of  view  had  been  chosen  from  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  showing  a definite  jiortion  of  the  shoreline  in 
the  front  and  1''2  inches  of  sky  in  the  background -- 
exposing  I i.~>  second,  stop  F Hi — a more  pleasing 
result  would  have  been  obtained. 

.John  'F.  ('romeh. 

I HE  point  of  view  is  well  chosen,  although  I should 
like  to  see  the  rocks  taking  up  more  of  the  picture  and 
not  so  much  of  the  smooth  sea  over  it.  I'he  focus  on 
these  rocks  is  so  extremely  sharji.  that  the  foamy  water 
ajipears  to  be  out  of  focus,  although  clo-cr  examination 
indicates  that  it  is  probably  flue  to  the  rapid  movement 
fifit.  .\  faster  shutter  would  have  corrected  this.  The 
values  appear  to  be  gotifl.  I shotd<l  iiersonally  prefer  a 
bright  sunlighting  fpim  left  or  right,  casting  shallows 
on  the  rocks.  The  narrow  strip  at  the  top  rather 
|)uzzles  me.  If  it  is  sky.  the  tone  i'  peculiarly-  muddy, 
and  the  horizon  decidedly  out  of  level.  If  it  i-  a beach 
or  a shore,  i t give>  a curiously  unreal  cffi'd  . It  trimmed 
away,  it  would  imi>ro\c  the  piiture. 

FrnE'T  II  \\  \sUTU-R\. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


If  the  interested  reader  will  look  over  the  December 
mimher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  or  more,  and  glance  at  the  jiieture  on  the  front- 
cover  which  illustrates  the  Christmas-spirit,  he  will 
observe  that  the  theme  is  generally  a serious  one. 
Frequently,  however,  plea.sant  anticipation  is  reflected 
in  the  faces  of  the  little  people  to  be  made  happy  on  the 
following  morn.  This  year,  the  Publisher  has  selected 
a picture  which  expre.sses  a feeling  of  certainty  that 
the  expected  presents  will  be  abundant  and  of  the  “just- 
what-1  f-wanted!'’  kind.  The  youngsters  are  ready  for 
bell,  but  sto])  to  frolic  and  rejoice  around  the  (.'hristmas- 
tree.  The  picture  appears  on  the  front-cover  and 
also  on  iiage 

Data:  Made  in  the  home:  Dec.  ^2f.  1921;  10  p.m.; 
flashlight;  \’ictor  Normal  product;  Ica  Ideal  Camera 
X .‘534  inches) ; 3-inch  Hekla  lens;  stoj),  F/8;  Graflex 
plate:  Flon-Hydro;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  ('.  No.  1. 

It  is  a long  time  since  a picture  by  that  eminent 
master-])hotographer,  Frank  Scott  ( lark  of  Detroit, 
has  graced  a Photo-Eha  jiage.  Although  a Imsy 
professional  portraitist.  Air.  ('lark  finds  joy  and  relaxa- 
tion in  making  genre-i)ictures,  selecting  themes  that 
permit  full  ex])ression  of  his  artistic  impulses.  Here  he 
has  no  one  to  consider  bu*  himself  and  his  model,  or 
models,  and  the  result  is  always  a masterpiece. 
worthy  example  of  his  inventive  genius  is  the  little 
cajirice — the  frontispiece  of  this  issue — which  bears 
the  suggestive  title,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be.”  Grace  of 
motion  and  artlessness  of  exjiression  distinguish  the 
dainty,  girlish  figure,  while  a refined  and  poetic  touch 
lu’oclaims  the  skill  of  the  master.  Fxfpdsite,  indeed,  is 
the  techid(|ue  with  its  .series  of  gradations.  No  data. 

The  delicate  i>lay  of  light  and  shade  .seems  to  he  the 
dominating  note  of  the  delightfid  winter-scene  liy 
(.'harles  II.  Partington,  page  29.5.  The  title,  “Winter- 
Reflections",  seems  to  convey  an  invitation  to  consider 
the  delights  of  the  ap])roaclung  winter-season.  Soon 
the  lure  of  thrilling  wilder-sports  will  invade  our 
thoughts,  and  the  result  may  be  a .lanuary  vacation  to 
many  of  u.s — a joyful  and  invigorating  outing  in  north- 
ern New  England  or  f'anada.  h'or  so  much,  we 
shall  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  clever  Mr.  Partington. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  rare  skill  as  a 
technician;  for  one  does  not  often  see  such  deliciously 
trans]>arent  shadows  on  a snow-covered  bank. 

Data:  Made  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  February; 

10. .‘50  A.M.;  bright  sun;  4x5  view-camera;  12-inch 
Smith  Semi -.Vchromatic  lens;  slop.  F/  7;  15  & J .‘5-time 
color-screen;  1/25  second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro- 
melol  (Mr.  Partington’s  own  formnia);  not  sure  as  to 
))late,  as  Mr.  P.  always  uses  Orthonon  or  Seed's  “L” 
(Art  ho, — whichever  is  to  be  had. 

Delicacy  and  beauty  of  technique  seem  to  be  the 
siiell  exerted  by  many  of  the  iiictures  in  this  issue. 
This  is  pre-emiueutly  true  of  the  series  of  iihotographs 
from  the  camera  of  Edwin  .\very  h'ield — jiages  30;5- 
.‘505.  They  are  designated  as  "photo-etchings",  al- 
though few  etchings  ap])roxiniale  the  delicate  f(uality 
of  a linely  exeiuled  copper-plate  engraving.  The 
wealth  of  detail  in  Mr.  Field's  pictures  is  justified  by 
the  intelligently  sym]iathetic  pen  of  Eloi.se  Roorbach. 
who  describes  the  method  practised  by  the  originator 


of  “photo-etchings."  As  a production  having  a truly 
pictorial  (piality,  and  being  an  attractive  picture  as 
well  as  au  artistic  composition,  “Smoke-Tree  Forest”, 
page  304,  would  be  my  personal  choice  of  the  series. 

In  view  of  American  Salon  activities,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  read  a review  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Salon — Septemlier  and  October  1923 — from  the 
[len  of  so  highly  esteemed  a pictorialist,  and  competent 
a critic  and  writer,  as  .John  Paul  Edwards.  The  illus- 
trations— ,‘507-315 — are  unusually  good  and,  doubtless, 
reiiresentative  of  the  high  artistic  standard  of  this 
particular  exhibition.  For  my  part,  I am  inclined  to 
regard  “(  orner  Greek  Theater  " as  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  ])hotographs  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
this  magazine.  The  management  of  the  light,  yielding, 
as  it  does,  a superb  effect  in  chiaroscuro  and,  conse- 
(|uently,  a ma.sterly  piece  of  composition,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  Then,  too,  there  is  “A  Gateway  in 
NUrnherg"  (Nuremberg),  in  Bavaria,  which — but  what 
need  to  jioint  out  the  merits  of  these  masterpieces, 
when  Mr.  Edwards  has  covered  the  ground  so  well! 
I'nfortunately,  no  data  were  supplied. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  E.  L.  (’.  Morse's  admirably 
ex|)ressed  suggestions  to  the  budding  pictorialist — 
jiages  317-318 — need  no  amdysis  beyond  what  is  given 
l)y  the  author. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  the  daily  press  about 
the  personal  beauty  of  this  or  that  motion-picture  star, 
that  an  interested  public  finds  it  hard  to  pick  a favorite. 
Certiun  favorites,  by  reason  of  a jmrticniar  charm  they 
exert,  are  discovered  to  be  merely  pretty,  and  are  far 
from  deserving  the  qualifying  adjective  “heautifid”. 

.\s  a matter  of  fact,  the  ojiinion  of  the  average 
theater-goer  is  not  reliable  or  convincing,  and  it  takes 
a connoisseur  to  distinguish  between  the  merely  pretty 
and  the  actually  beautiful.  .Mthough  satisfied  with 
my  own  favorable  impression  of  .Alice  Terry,  as  she 
apjieared  to  mein  a “still"  iiicture  made  at  the  Aletro 
Studios,  I consulted  one  of  my  artist-friends,  who  has 
met  the  lady  in  real  life,  recently,  and  can  vouch  for 
her  rare  facial  beauty  and  iiersonal  charm.  Therefore, 
Photo-Era  takes  iileasure  in  imblishing  the  screen- 
artist's  latest  ])ortrait,  page  320.  It  was  made  between 
the  scenes  of  “Scaramouche",  the  “movie"  arti.st 
holding  her  ]>rize-dog,  “Ignatz  ",  who  is  asleep  in  her 
lap.  Aliss  Terry  is  wearing  the  head-dre.ss  and  gown 
(both  styles  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France)  in 
which  she  a|ipears  ill  Rat'  ael  Sabat  ini's  romance  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  her  husband.  Rex  Ingram, 
jinxluced  on  the  west  coast,  and  which,  as  a fascinating 
and  instructive  photo-|)lay,  is  having  a successful  run 
at  the  principal  theaters  throughout  the  I nited  States. 
The  ])hotographer  of  this  delightful  “still"  picture  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  artist.  de.‘i)ite  the  fact 
that  an  exjierienced  actress  generally  knows  how  to 
artistic  pose. 


Advanced  Workers'  Competition 

.After  a long  absence.  Fannie  'P.  Ca.ssidy  once  more 
takes  part  in  our  monthly  competitions  and,  what  seems 
almost  natural,  captures  the  first  lu'ize.  Her  art  is  still 
distinguished  by  a .synqiat  hel  ic  (juality — a quality 


akin  to  sadness,  wliich  seems  to  reflect  an  lialiituallv 
serious  mood.  Hut  there  are  times  wlien  a i)erson, 
particularly  an  artist,  is  not  in  the  mood  to  he  pry. 
and  when  the  tasks  of  life  are  apimiached  with  a heavy 
heart,  though  they  are  performed  sueeessfully  and  well. 
In  the  corner  of  the  woods  portrayed  hy  Mrs.  Cassidy, 
page  the  serious  strain  is  enlivened  hy  a lighter 
note — the  sunlit  sunfaee  of  a stream,  as  if  it  spelletl  a 
heaeon  of  hope.  In  a pictorial  sense.  “Rock  Springs" 
fills  the  eye  as  a complete,  restful  impression  of  un- 
common beauty. 

Data:  Rock  Springs  I’ark.  in  West  Virginia; 

.\ugust.  11  A.M.;  sunlight;  Eastman  \o.  4 (4x5)  Fold- 
ing Kodak;  R.  R.  lens;  stop  F Ifi;  Iti  seconds  Eastman 
Kodak  Film;  tank-dev.;  enlargefl  on  Eastman  Royal 
Hromide. 

"The  Fpper  Dell",  page  is  the  view  in  another 
extensive  park — without  the  features  of  a city-park, 
hut  nevertheless  a park.  It  is  a sim[)le  hit  of  nature, 
with  nothing  to  catch  the  eye.  save  the  hurst  of  light 
l>eyond  a large,  shadowy  foreground,  which  is  relieved 
hy  several  small  pools  of  water.  The  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  are  distrihuterl  with  artistic  understanding 
and  yield  a well-constructed,  satisfying  whole. 

Data;  Made  in  La  Salle  County.  Illinois;  .Inly.  D.-IO 
A.M.;  fair  light;  5x7  Conley  camera  ;<S-inch  Conley  R.R. 
lens;  stop.  F 1(1;  S-time  color-screen;  (i  seconds;  East- 
man Portrait  Film;  pvro;  enl.  on  .\rtura  Carbon  Black 
Mat. 

In  Vista",  page  .“lil.  we  have  a view  of  what 
may  be  called  a real  city  [lark.  To  he  sure,  no  one  is 
alxnit;  the  pond  is  swanless  and  duckless;  no  row-boat 
weights  its  surface,  and  resting-places  for  the  weary 
are  very  inconspicuous.  The  picture  is  by  no  means 
desolate,  however,  for  a fountain  is  playing  in  lively 
fashion  and  is  the  magnetic  center  of  interest.  Tlie 
water,  instead  of  being  monotonmisly  white  and  color- 
less. is  interesting  and  almost  limpirl.  The  grassy 
area  in  the  foreground  has  been  utilised  with  excellent 
judgment.  The  sturdy  willow,  at  the  right,  has  been 
prettily  balanced  by  slender  twin-elms,  and  the  result 
is  a successful  pictorial  compositif)n.  There  are. 
unfortunately,  a few  technical  defects,  such  as  the 
needlessly  white  areas  at  the  extreme  right,  in  the 
pietnre,  and  the  carelessly  treated  upper  edge;  but 
the  result,  as  a whole,  gives  pleasure. 

Data;  .Made  in  PittsfieM.  Mass.;  .\ugust  '2t.Pt'^5; 
11  .V.M.;  diffused  light;  Xo.  .S.\  Eastman  Kodak  'St^x 
5'i2  ; (>’’4-inch  Kfxlak  .\nastigmat;  stop.  F 7.7;  1 50 
second;  Seeds  Craflex;  pvro-sorla;  enl.  on  Prof.  ( vko 
Plat.  Mat. 


Beginners'  fiompetition 

Sfvr.r  i.vRi.Y  enough.  L.  J.  Creegan's  first-prize  pic- 
ture. in  this  competition — "The  Seeliidetl  Pool",  page 
— seems  to  answer  the  rerpiirements  of  the  subject. 
"Parks".  It  is  an  inviting  theme  and  has  been  em- 
ployed with  artistic  intelligence  and  teclmical  skill. 
The  management  of  the  foregTonnd — a matter  sf> 
frerpiently  neglected  by  outdoor  workers — rieserves 
special  praise.  The  bit  r>f  sky.  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
is  annoying  to  the  discerning  observer.  It  could  have 
l>een  easily  eorrecterl  in  the  negative.  Irimming 
would  not  lie  desirable,  in  this  case,  becau-e  it  would 
include  eliminate  a part  of  the  edge  of  the  pretty 
pond,  the  renter  r>f  which,  with  its  reflections,  eon- 
stitipe..  the  renter  r>f  attractirin. 

Data:  '•ept..  10  a.m.:  bright  light.  Contessa-XrOtel 
C amera  3)^xD4  : 4 4 .5-ineh  ( arl  Zeis-  I I..!  lens: 
strip.  F H.5;  1 seronrl:  Eastman  rrill-film:  Eastman 
Sfieeial  Developer:  enl.  on  P.  .M  ( . Nri.  !t  Bromi'le. 


“Reailing".  iiage  is  a commendable  effort  and  is 
excellent  in  many  ways.  This  young  worker  (Mr. 
Cromerl  has  also  many  things  to  learn  which  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  do.  A iricturc  of  the  present  tx’iie  scarcely 
looks  well  as  a horizontal  panel.  More  room  is  needed 
at  the  top.  Generous  trimming  at  each  end  would 
surely  result  in  improvement;  but  less  sjiace  siiould  be 
left  at  the  right — the  reader's  left — than  at  the' left. 
The  removal  of  the  gentleman's  hat  (before  the  iricture 
was  made)  might  have  conformerl  to  the  exigencies  of 
an  indoor-.scene;  but  it  would  be  .sadly  missed  as  a 
satisfactory  balance  to  the  magazine  as  held  in  the 
reader's  hands.  The  table-cover  seems  to  call  for  one 
in  a lower  key.  anil  the  sharj)  lines  and  angle  of  the 
background  need  not  be  .so  insistent. 

Data:  Made  in  room  with  two  windows;  June.  10. 30 
A.M.;  good  light;  Xo.  ">('  Kodak.  Jr.  in.); 

7.7-inch  Kodak  .\nastigmat;  stop.  !•'  11;  (>  seconds; 
Eastman  roll-film;  Metol-I I.xilro;  .Vzo  Carbon  Hard. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  subject  of  flashlight-|ihotography  is  one  that 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  during  the  past  two 
years.  bVorkers  should  not  allow  radio  or  "movies 
to  become  an  excuse  for  slighting  this  important  indoor 
winter-sport.  Radio  affords  many  a jileasant  evening, 
no  doubt;  but  why  not  let  this  new  jiastime  serve  as  a 
camera-subject?  Thim  radio  and  photograjihy  will 
each  be  served.  Whether  broadcasting  or  listening  in 
— instead  of  utterly  relaxing,  as  so  pleasingly  and 
enticiTigly  pictured  liy  Bertran  Hawley,  on  page  .‘F2(! — 
the  act  will  appeal  to  the  .skill  of  the  photograpb.er. 
even  when  he  sits  at  the  instrument  and  lets  an  East- 
man Self-timer  do  the  work.  Or.  if  an  available 
electric  light  does  not  permit  a sufficient l.y  long  ex- 
posure. flashlight  may  lie  resorted  to — operateil  by  the 
usual  self-method,  or  by  a temimrary  assistant. 

Data;  Xovemlier.  19'J‘J;  flashlight;  (i-inch  ('ooke 
.\viar  lens;  stop.  F/8;  4 x 5 Tmjierial  Xon-b'ilter  Plate; 
[lyro-acef one;  enl.  on  S x 10  Iona  Cream  Platinum  Sur- 
face; hypo-alum  toned. 

Our  Contributini’;  Critics 

The  engaging  scene  presented  on  jiage  334  has 
been  contriluited  by  an  earnest,  generous-minded 
worker,  who  is  willing  that  one  of  his  cherished  camera- 
efforts  should  weather  the  storm  of  criticism.  Inciden- 
tally, the  advent  of  “Writ ing  a Letter'  -or  a criticism! 
— in  this  department,  offers  a suggestion,  a thought,  an 
opportunity,  which  the  ob.servant  and  alert  readcr- 
critii-  surely  will  not  let  jiass  unnoticeil.  ynnxrcrrnns! 

Data:  Made  in  a room  with  two  windows:  .Inly.  Ittil-J; 
1H.30  A.M.;  bright  sunlight  ontsidi-:  Xo.  Kodak.  .Ir. 

< X 4j^  in.  1 : 7.7-inch  Kmlak  .\nastigmat ; sto]).  b 7.7; 
!)  secomls;  Eastman  roll-film;  Metol-Il.i  dro;  .\/o  Xo.  2. 

Familiar  but  fiood 

Drar  F.rlllor:  't  our  admirable  at  litinie  against  t he 

bill-board  nuisance  has  my  hearty  endorsemi'ut . 
Though  a serious  matter,  it  n-minds  me  of  a fnnn\' 
[i.iragmaph  1 read  in  the  September  number  of  1 hr 
Spnhilii.  whieh  credits  it  to  the  Mirri/  I'rlloii.  Ib  re  it 
is:  “Camerist:  'This  seems  to  be  a ver>  dangerous 

precipirf.  I wonder  that  they  have  not  |)ut  up  a warn- 
ing-board.' (tiiide:  ‘5  es;  i I i- r|a ngerous.  'I  liey  kept 
a warning-bfiard  up  for  two  years;  but  no  one  fell 
over.  SI)  it  was  taken  down.  J R M I'oMlU  H. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCK 


Photographs  of  Unnatural  Aspect 

Apropos  of  the  change  effected  in  trimining  a direct 
or  enlarged  print  hy  (lisi)lacing  the  center  of  vision, 
the  following  incident  will  be  found  of  interest.  A 
well-known  bu.sine.ss-nian  of  iny  acquaintance  (Mr. 
A.)  who  freely  admits  his  ignorance  of  art  and  jjhoto- 
gra])hy,  was  seized  by  a desire,  not  long  ago,  to  experi- 
ment with  his  daughter's  box-camera — a No.  ;5  Brownie. 
He  took  it  with  him  on  a stroll  through  the  Public 
(iarden,  intending  to  photograph  anything  that  was 
convenient.  Soon  he  met  his  friend  George  Hoo])er, 
a man  of  considerable  height — six  feet  or  more.  Mr. 
A.,  himself,  is  nearly  as  tall.  Mr.  Hoojjer  offered  to 
pose  for  his  portrait  and  at  once  took  iq)  a jjosition 
at  a distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  camera. 
Mr.  A.,  holding  the  camera  at  his  belt-buckle,  asked 
his  friend  to  look  at  him  plea.santly,  ]>eeked  down  into 
the  view-finder  ami  releaseil  the  shutter.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a successfid  full-length  portrait 
had  been  secured.  The  embryonic  ]>hotographer 
promised  his  friend  an  enlarged  full-length  print  and 
also  one  of  ju.st  head  and  shoulders — of  course  from 
the  one  negative.  The  technical  work  was  to  be  done 
by  a ]>rofessional  ])hoto-finisher.  M’hen  Mr.  A.  ex- 
amined the  two  enlarged  prints,  .several  ilays  after- 
wards, he  discovered  that  Mr,  Hooper  was  not  looking 
into  the  face  of  his  friend.  Mr.  A.,  Vmt  over  his  head  — 
into  .si)ace!  Moreover,  owing  to  the  fore.shortened 
view  of  the  entire  figure,  the  nostrils  and  the  under 
])art  of  the  chin  were  unplea.santly  ])rominent.  "Ah; 
well  remedy  that!"  muttered  the  immature  jdioto- 
grajjher  as  he  took  the  duj)licate  print  and  trimmeil  it 
so  that  only  the  heail  and  shoulders  were  left.  The 
result  was  the  same. 

Greatly  disa])pointed,  Mr.  A.  consulted  an  artist- 
friend.  who  occasionally  u.ses  a camera.  He  exi)lained 
to  the  nn.sophistic'ated  camerist  the  fundamentals  of 
])erspective  and  many  other  things.  He  showed  that 
if  Mr.  Hooper  had  stood  farther  away  from  the  camera 
than  he  diil — resulting,  of  course,  in  a smaller  image — 
and  if  Mr.  A.  had  held  the  camera  at  the  lei’cl  of  hi.‘i 
ci/cg,  instead  of  at  hin  anf.s/,  the  ai)pearance  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  features  would  have  lieen  natural  and  pleas- 
ing, also  that  in  looking  at  his  friend,  as  he  did.  the 
result  would  have  been  what  was  originally  intended — 
he  woidd  not  ap])ear  to  be  looking  over  his  friend's, 
the  |)hotographer's,  hea<l,  into  space.  In  order  to 
ai)i>ear  to  be  looking  at  the  beholder  of  a ])hotograi)hic 
[jorlrait,  the  sidiject  or  model  should  be  made  to  look 
into  the  camera  or  into  the  lens-a])erture  during  the 
exiMKSure. 

Many  inex])crienced  camerists  do  not  think  of  this; 
nor  do  they  know  how  the  camera  should  be  hehl  in 
.sna])shooting. 

Impulsive  Zeal 

Sinpi.EY,  the  well-known  ])hoto-finisher,  was  off  for 
a fortnight's  vacation.  On  the  way  to  the  North 
Station,  to  take  the  train  for  his  farm  in  .southern 
New  Hami)shire,  he  stopped  at  a certain  photo-sn])])l v 
h.,use  in  Bromlieh!  Street,  to  pay  his  bill,  ,\fter  re- 


ceiving the  good  wishes  of  the  manager  and  the  sales- 
men, Shi])ley  hurried  out  to  catch  his  train.  In  his 
haste,  he  forgot  to  take  a Hat,  .sealed  package  he  left  on 
the  counter.  It  bore  the  name  and  address  of  a party 
in  New  York  state,  and  appeared  to  be  ready  for  mail- 
ing. The  head  salesman  examined  it,  obligingly 
weighed  it,  ]>ut  on  the  necessary  stamps  and  put  it  in 
the  regular  mail-box  outside  the  store. 

A few  minutes  afterwards,  Shipley  came  rushing 
back,  almost  out  of  breath,  looking  for  the  package. 
"We've  just  mailed  it!”  smilingly  explained  the  head 
salesman.  “Thanks;  so  kind  of  you.  That  wasn't  to 
be  mailed!”  shrieked  Shijiley.  "It's  important  films 
received  from  a special  customer  today.  I was  going 
to  develop  them  on  my  vacation!” 

Here  the  angel  of  fate  quickly  lowered  the  curtain. 

An  Appreciative  Tourist 

Fred  Green,  the  Boston  photographer,  and  his 
stndio-assistant  motored  from  Maplewood  to  Montreal 
and  (Quebec  after  having  attended  the  Convention. 
Of  his  various  e.xperiences,  Mr.  Green  con.sented  to 
relate  only  two  to  the  Editor.  Approaching  Napier- 
ville,  eii  route  to  Montreal,  he  noticed  one  of  the  many 
signs,  “Danger”,  attached  to  a fence,  near  the  road. 
Stopping  his  Rolls-Royce,  he  asked  a farmer  standing 
in  the  field,  what  the  danger-sign  referred  to.  Pointing 
to  an  enormous  white  bull  wandering  freely  in  the 
field  clo.se  bv,  the  fanner  replied,  with  a grin,  “It  means 
him!" 

All  along  this  section,  which  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
French  Canadians,  there  are  many  signs  in  French. 
One  of  them,  jiarticularly.  to<jk  Fred  Green's  fancy. 
It  read  “Laprairie,  Hotel  d'Isle  Aux  Noix”.  Stopping 
his  Rolls-Royce,  Fred  asked  a passing  individual  the 
meaning  in  ETiglish  of  the  i)lace.  The  answer  was 
"Hotel  Island  of  Nuts.”  “Not  for  us,  by  .Jinks!” 
snapped  Fred,  step])ing  on  the  gas. 

An  Unique  Honor  for  the  Editor 

,\n  eminent  pictorialist  whose  pictures  have  appeared 
in  1’iioto-Er.^  occasionally,  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  seems  to  have  formed  an  affectionate  regard  for 
the  Editor — strange  to  say — and  not  long  ago,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  he  mentioned  the  expected  arrival  of  a 
little  stranger  in  his  family.  In  the  event  of  its  being 
a boy,  its  name  was  to  be  Wilfred.  In  due  time  came 
the  news  that  a little  .son  had  arrived  and  that  he  had 
been  i)rom])tly  named  Wilfreil.  An  interesting  coinci- 
dence of  this  hap])y  event  was  that  little  Wilfred  was 
born  on  September  17,  which  is  :dso  the  Fhlitor's 
birthday.  The  joy  of  the  ])arents  will  be  increased, 
no  dovd)t,  when  they,  in  their  European  home,  shall 
have  been  a]>pri.seil  of  this  ha|)]>ily  synchronising  event. 

Double  Entente 

Sue — "Don’t  you  think  that  i)hotograph  flatters 

He — “ Er  — well,  it’s  a si)eaking  likeness,  but  we 
can’t  always  believe  everything  we  hear.” — Exchange. 
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E^ENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

la 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Garo  Show  at  Boston  City  Club 

Several  vears  ago.  a collection  of  one  hinidrcd  mul- 
tiple bichromate  pri  ints.  exemplifying  the  masterly  skill 
in  working  in  this  difficult  process,  by  .1,  H.  Caro — 
one  of  .Vmerica's  foremost  portrait-photograi)hers — was 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  .Vrt  Chib.  'I'his  display  was  a 
revelation  to  artists,  connoisseurs  and  art-lovers  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  process  in  the  hands  of  -SO  acct^ni- 
plished  an  artist  as  Mr.  (faro,  and  created  a sensation. 
This  year,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  City  Club. 
Mr.  Caro  made  a similar  display  in  the  cluii's  art- 
gallery.  but  of  a more  varied  character.  There  were 
alxmt  twenty-five  portraits  of  men  prominent  in  the 
worlds  of  finance,  business,  industry,  jurisprudence, 
ministry,  art  and  music.  Each  portrait  revealed  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  man.  and  the  creative, 
forceful  individuality  of  the  artist.  The  portrait  which 
evoked  special  interest,  at  this  time,  was  a profile  of 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  destined  soon  to  be  hung  in 
the  White  House,  as  iMr.  Coolidge  considers  it  the  best 
likeness  made  of  him  thus  far.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed. 

No  less  admirable  was  a series  of  fifteen  landscapes, 
each  remarkable  for  Ireauty  of  jiictorial  design,  tonal 
quality  and  atmospheric  effect.  There  was  every 
evidence  that  Mr.  (faro — who  is  also  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful painter — had  studied  profitably  the  artists  of 
the  Barbison  school.  The  exhilrition.  which  lasted 
November  7 to  .30.  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  and 
popular  art-ex'ents  of  the  Boston  City  Club  and  evoked 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  admiration  from  the 
members  and  their  friends. 


Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

-\t  the  third  meeting  of  the  new  season — Xovember  0 
— the  regular  monthly  cf)mpetition  of  jirints  brought 
in  by  memfiers  for  exhibition  and  criticism  was  the 
initial  feature.  The  eighteen  competitive  jirints  were 
criticised  lyv  Messrs.  Itlackinton.  Hammond  anil 
Whelan.  .\  portrait  fiy  Mr.  Morse  received  the  largest 
xote.  and  one  by  Mr.  Whelan  came  next.  The  same 
was  true  of  lanibcapes  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr. 
Turner  respectivelv. 

E.  .1.  Wall,  r.f  .>..  F.R.P.?..  author  of  Walls' 
Dictionary  of  Photography  and  Practical  ( olor-Photo- 
graphy.  then  gave  a learned  and  illuminating  talk  on 
the  theory  of  development,  which  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  the  forty-odd  members 
present. 

.\ir-Currents  Pbotograpbed  to  ,\id 
Frencb  Weatber- Bureau 

The  French  Meteorological  Bureau  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  photographing  air-currents  for  the  purf)o>e 
of  furnishing  data  to  supplement  the  knowledge  already 
acquired  by  aviators  through  actual  experience.  A 
station  consisting  of  members  of  the  photographic 
corps  and  a smoke-producing  aiqilane  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Deauville,  near  Chertiourg.  where  strong 


ascending  currents  are  .set  u])  owing  to  the  hilly  forma- 
tion of  the  ground.  The  ])hotogra])hers  are  posted  on 
a hill  near  which  the  aiiqilane  manieuvres  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a thick  bank  of  cloud.  The  direction 
of  all  currents  jiassing  through  the  smoke  liank  is  then 
recorded  by  jihotographs  in  which  they  aiqiear  faintly 
tinged  with  tlie  smoke  they  are  carrying  with  them. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  air-currents  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  hills  follow  very  clo.sely  the  contour  of  the 
ground  below  them,  while  on  the  .sea-shore  they  have 
a curious  undulating  movement.  So  far,  the  results 
have  liorne  out  the  theories  of  air-currents  studied 
during  the  gliding  experiments. 

Increasing  .Activities  Out-of-Doors  in  Winter 

We  recently  received  a bulletin  from  the  (ircat 
Outdoors  .Association,  of  Li'xington.  Mass.,  which 
told  what  the  .As.sociat ion  is  attempting  to  do  to  pro- 
mote greater  interest  in  all  jiha.ses  of  outdoor  life  and 
recreation.  The  bulletin  is  edited  by  Lawrence  J. 
Moore,  ami  we  are  plea.sed  to  (piote  from  its  interesting 
(laragraphs  as  follows: 

“There  has  always  been  a normal  amount  of  respect 
and  adoration,  even  love,  for  the  outdoors.  People 
have  traveled  and  gazed  and  admired,  but  there  hardly 
ever  was  any  widesprc.ad.  whole-souled  part ici[>at ion 
in  outdoor  recreation.  .And  even  what  activity  there 
was.  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  temperate 
seasons.  Poets  sang  the  prai.se  of  dainty  spring,  of 
lazy  summer,  of  rich  brown  autumn.  But  winter  was 
a cold,  cruel  sea.son,  a season  for  brooding  behind 
tightly-closed  walls.  People  rarely  ventured  forth 
then. 

“Today  it  is  different.  Spring  is  still  the  messenger 
of  fresh.  ha])py,  new  life;  summer  will  never  lose  its 
soft  siilendor  and  loveliness;  only  the  blind  can  fail  to 
observe  the  brilliance  of  the  autumn  months  when 
.Nature  dips  her  great  brushes  in  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow and  siilashes  them  over  fields  ami  forest.  Hut 
today  winter  takes  its  [dace  besid(>  its  three  sister 
seasons  as  a time  for  outiloor  life.  Some  there  are  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  king  of  them  all.  Tlicrc  is  a cris]). 
glowing  spirit  in  the  wintcr-air.  the  snow  is  white  and 
dry  and  clean.  'I'he  air  is  exhilarating  and  one  finds 
that  the  cold  is  in  reality  a virtue.  The  l)lood  tingles 
and  rushes  to  the  cheeks,  new  life  returns.  Toboggan- 
ing. ski-ing,  snow-shoeing,  skating,  ski-joring,  ii-c- 
yachting.  and  a multitude  of  other  thrilling  sjiorts  arc 
possible  in  winter,  and  with  the  well-known  sports  of 
the  temperate  seasons,  a full  program  of  the  most 
comjilcte  enjoyment  is  built  up.  ' 

Naturally,  through  all  these  sports  that  are  indulged 
in  during  the  winter-season,  jihotography  will  naeivc 
an  impetus.  The  camerist  who  has  used  jus  e(|uipinent 
to  make  pictures  of  suminer-'|)orts  will  wish  to  record 
these  interesting  winter-sports.  He  will  find  that  the 
same  exhilaration  will  come  to  him  that  comes  to  llie 
man  or  woman  who  partiiijiales  in  the  snorts.  We 
wish  our  reatlers  niiglit  know  winter  in  all  its  beauty 
as  we  have  learned  to  know  it  up  here  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winneocsankce  in  the  foothills  of  the  Whilr' 
.Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 


Of  More  than  Passing  Interest 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  pul)lishers  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  to  prepare  a detailed  statement  of 
articles,  features  and  departments  wliich  will  appear 
in  their  publications  for  the  new  year.  It  is  natural 
to  wish  to  announce  the  good  things  which  have  been 
obtained  or  prepared  for  the  regular  readers  of  a maga- 
zine or  newspaper.  In  fact,  we  have  done  this  very 
thing  a number  of  times  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  sources  of  delight  at  Christmas-time  is 
the  element  of  uncertainty.  We  wonder  what  is  in 
this  or  that  package,  from  whom  it  came  and  how  the 
giver  ever  knew  that  his  or  her  gift  was  “just  what 
we've  been  wanting".  There  is  going  to  be  this  .same 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  January,  1!)‘'24,  number 
of  Piioto-Eka  Mag.vzine.  However,  let  not  the  old 
friends  and  sidrscriliers  assume  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  radical,  or  anvthing  that  will  change  the 
high  editorial  and  typographical  stamlards  that  have 
earned  an  international  reputation  for  Piioto-Ek.v 
M.agazine.  No.  indeed,  the  high  quality  of  the  maga- 
zine and  the  confidence  of  our  readers  and  advertisers 
mean  too  much  to  us  to  risk  these  assets  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  through  the  co-operation  of 
several  subscribers,  who  have  been  on  mir  subscription- 
li.st  for  over  ten  years,  we  have  decided  upon  some 
changes  of  arrangement,  (lei)artments  and  typogra- 
phical make-u|)  which  we  believe  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers,  new  and  f)ld. 

Now,  instead  of  telling  our  friends  all  about  it,  we 
are  going  to  ask  them  to  look  u])on  the  January,  19'24, 
issue  of  Piioto-Eha  Magazine  in  the  light  of  a 
Christmas-package,  which  keeps  the  recipient  guessing 
with  regard  to  the  contents  and  the  name  of  the  giver. 
We  wish  to  make  no  extravagant  claims  because  'tis 
ever  easier  to  "make  a louil  noise"  than  to  make  good 
a promise.  Hence,  we  .say  just  this:  the  January,  19‘-24, 
i.ssue  will  contain  .some  changes  which  we  think  that 
you  will  like  and  which  will  serve  as  a basis  for  larger 
growth  and  .service  iluring  the  coming  years. 

A.  II.  Heakd.sley,  Puhlishcr. 

Annual  Photographic  Exhibition 

Portland  (Me.)  Society  of  Art 

The  annual  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
gra|)hic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art  will  be 
belli  in  the  L.  1).  M.  Sweat  Memorial  Art  Museum, 
Portland,  Maine,  January  4 to  31,  inclusive,  1924. 
The  exhibition  will  consist  of  unframed  mounted  photo- 
grajihic  ])rints,  no  mount  to  exceed  24  by  2(5  inches  in 
size.  'I'lie  jury  and  hanging-committee  will  consist  of 
John  Calvin  Stevens.  John  Howard  Stevens,  Frederick 
J.  lisley.  IVallace  IV.  (lilchrist,  Stephen  E.  Mathews, 
Henry  A.  Peabody,  J.  Ludger  Rainville.  Alfred  Hrinkler 
ami  Frank  L.  Ilowie.  All  pictures  for  exhibition  should 
reach  the  .secretary  not  later  than  Decendier  la,  1923. 
\ddress  [lictures  to  Portland  Society  of  Art,  111  High 
Street,  Portland.  Maine.  All  pictorialists  are  cordially 
invited  to  contribute  to  this  exhilntion. 


George  Murphy’s  New  Catalog 

IVe  have  just  received  a copy  of  the  new  catalog 
i.ssucd  liy  (icorge  Muriihy,  Inc.,  57  Fkast  !)th  Street. 
New  York  City,  and  have  examined  it  with  a great  deal 
of  interest.  It  is  a very  conqirehcnsivc  catalog,  perhajis 
the  only  catalog  published  in  this  country  that  lists  the 
photographic  goods  of  the  leading  dealers  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  it  being  really  an  cncycloiiedia  of  jihoto- 


graphic  goods.  It  is  a book  of  19(5  pages,  profusely 
illu-st rated,  and  arranged  so  that  the  photographic  goods 
are  not  only  indexed  under  their  trade-names  but  are 
booked  together  under  various  classes  of  goods,  so  that 
it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  to  locate  any  article  in  which 
he  is  interested,  whether  he  knows  the  trade-name  or 
not.  On  account  of  the  great  expense  to  prepare  this 
catalog,  the  firm  of  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  is  a.sking  that 
twenty-five  cents  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing. 
This  amount  will  be  refunded  on  the  first  order  of  goods 
(Hirchased  from  the  catalog.  IVe  are  pleased  to 
recommend  this  catalog  to  the  readers  of  Puoto- 
Er-v  Magazine. 

Photographing  the  Finish  at  Horse-Races 

The  use  of  the  camera  to  record  automatically  the 
results  in  racing  is  now  coming  into  vogue  on  the 
European  race-courses.  A system  of  cameras  for  such 
records  has  been  in  use  on  the  Belgian  courses  for  many 
years.  The  system,  designed  originally  by  M.  Sips,  has 
two  posts  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  course,  one 
above  the  judge's  box  and  the  other  opposite.  Each 
post  carries  three  cameras,  pointed  down  on  the 
finishing-line,  which  is  reproduced  in  each  photograph 
by  means  of  a thread  suitably  placeil  in  the  body  of 
each  camera.  Two  of  the  cameras  in  each  group  are 
automatically  operated  by  the  breaking  of  a cotton 
thread  stretched  acro.ss  the  course,  at  breast  height, 
about  two  yards  in  front  of  the  finishing  line.  The 
use  of  two  cameras  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  small  depth  of  focus  of  the  wide-aperture 
lenses  used,  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  full  width  of 
the  course  with  a single  camera.  The  two  cameras  of 
each  group  are.  therefore,  set  up  and  focused  so  that 
each  gives  a sharp  image  of  one  half  of  the  full  width 
of  the  course.  The  remaining  cameras  are  worked  in 
synchronism  by  an  ob.server,  placed  above  the  judge’s 
box.  and  are  used  to  photograph  the  remaining  horses 
in  the  race  to  record  the  placings  of  the  horses  that 
fail  to  win.  This  is  often  necessary  to  decide  which 
hor.se  was  entitled  to  second  money.  The  apparatus 
has  been  used  on  the  cour.se  at  IVindsor  very  lately, 
and  some  interesting  pictures  of  the  finish  of  the  races 
have  been  published  in  the  magazines. 

Swain  Camera  Club  Show 

The  .semi-annual  competitive  exhibition  of  the 
Swain  Camera  Club,  New  Bedford,  Ma.ss.,  took  place 
in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Swain  School  of  Design, 
Noveml  er  2 to  9.  The  pictures  were  by  members  of 
the  club  and  showed  a general,  marked  advance  in 
pictorial  quality  over  tlio.se  seen  at  a similar  exhibition 
a year  ago.  'Fhe  awards  were  as  follows:  Landscapes — 
first  [irize,  Herbert  J.  Harper;  second.  Geo.  McCauley; 
Honorable  Mention,  J.  .\rnold  Wright,  Win.  T.  Ains- 
worth, 11.  E.  Odiorne.  Portraits — first  prize,  Herbert 
J.  Harper.  .Architectural  Siibject.s — fir.st  prize,  Herbert 
J.  Harper;  secoml,  L.  1.  Jenkins;  Honorable  Mention, 
Herbert  J.  Harper.  Marines — first  prize,  L.  I.  Jenkins; 
second.  Herbert  J.  Harper;  Honorable  Mention,  Her- 
bert J.  Harper,  Dr.  .1.  B.  Taylor.  Miscellaneou.s — (ani- 
mals), Howard  M.  IVood;  second  (genre).  Herbert 
J.  Ilariicr;  Honorable  Mention  (ducks),  Herbert  J. 
Harper;  (street -scene)  Howard  AI.  Wood,  (street- 
.scene)  J.  Arnold  IVright. 

The  jury  of  awards  was  IVilfri'd  \.  F’rench,  Ph.D.. 
managing  editor  of  Puoto-Eua  Magazine,  who  also — 
before  an  audience  composed  of  members  and  friends 
— gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  merits  of  the  successful 
pictures  and  on  jiictorial  composition. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  for  Christmas 

East  year,  several  siiliserihcr.s  took  us  to  task  because 
we  (lid  not  suggest  that  Photo-Era  ^Evcazixe  would 
make  an  excellent  and  acceptable  Christ  mas-gift  for  a 
photographic  friend.  Therefore  for  the  second  time  we 
remind  our  readers  that  Christmas  is  not  far  off  and 
that  it  is  time  to  prepare  a list  of  photographic  friends 
and  acrjuaintances.  There  will  be  an  attractive 
Christmas  card  which  we  shall  send  direct  to  the 
recipient  of  the  subscrij^tion-gift  or  which  may  be 
mailed  direct  by  the  one  making  the  gift.  The  year 
19-24  has  many  good  things  in  store  for  readers  of  the 
magazine.  There  Avill  be  articles  that  are  different  and 
that  will  be  a welcome  variation  from  dry.  technical 
reading.  If  you  have  a friend  whom  you  wish  to  en- 
courage and  help  on  to  photogTa))hic  success,  send  him 
a subscription  to  Photo-Era  M agazine  for  Christmas. 


Railroad  Pictures  as  a Hobby 

Is  our  .June  number  we  made  mention  of  Mr.  David 
(ioodyear  of  '2.5  West  4'2nd  Street.  Xew  York  City,  who 
has  been  making  a collection  of  railroad  photographs 
for  many  years.  It  will  aid  Mr.  Coodyear  if  any  reader 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  who  has  pictures  of  old  rail- 
road engines  of  a historical  character  or  railroad-.scenes 
in  which  smoke  and  steam  are  jirominent.  will  com- 
municate with  him  cvith  a view  to  exchanging  pictures. 
.\ny  reader  interested  should  write  Mr.  Coodyear  at  the 
alcove  address  and  obtain  further  particulars  as  to  his 
rec)uirements. 


,\n  Opportunity — .Suggested  by  Our  Readers 

In  our  advertising-pages  we  call  our  readers'  atten- 
tion for  the  third  time  to  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
obtain  one  or  more  photographic  books  at  no  expense 
to  themselvc'.  A little  effort  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives should  result  in  the  recpiired  number  of  subscrip- 
tions to  Phc)to-Era  Magazine  which  will  earn  the 
desired  photograjehic  books  without  expense.  There 
are  many  xvho  would  like  to  obtain  books  on  yihoto- 
graphy.  but  the  cost  of  .some  books  is  too  high  for 
slender  piir-es.  Here  is  an  op|)ortnnity.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  a number  of  our  old  subscribers.  It  is 
now  up  to  those  who  really  wish  a good  book  on  photo- 
graphy to  get  to  work.  We  are  ready  to  do  our  pari. 
Remember  that  there  is  a time  limit.  1 tecember  .‘Jl . 1 !i-23. 


Disfiguring  Outdoor  .\dvertisements 

.Vmatet  r-phcctcigraphers  are  not  the  only  ones  who. 
annoyed  and  hindered  by  the  huge  billboard-advertise- 
ment' which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  refrain 
from  patronising  the  commodities  so  advertised. 
.\  writer  in  ( iirrcvl  A ffnirx  i-sue  of  .Inly  .‘50  exiiresse- 
himself  on  the  subject  as  follows; 

"The  chief  offen-e  that  Xew  England  permits, 
however,  is  in  horribly  colored  billboard-advertise- 
ments. big  and  little.  .\  danger-sign  is  jii-t  a-  likely 
to  have  I>een  put  up  by  a nearby  garage  and  the  rlanger- 
'ignal  submerged  for  the  glory  of  the  repairman.  Small 
signs  are  attached  to  fences,  trees,  'hrubliery  and  jiolcs. 
to  advertise  hotel',  bank',  trii't  companies,  soafi'. 
cigarettes  and  other  commodities  which  one  vows,  as 
he  drives  along,  he  will  never  patronise  liecaii'C  of 
their  defacement  of  '( enic  l»eant.v.  to  the  billboard- 
■ rime,  one  feels  ]il<e  sneaking  back  at  night  and  commit- 
ting arson.  To  lie  'Ure.  we  are  doing  something,  a 


verv  little,  here  in  Ma.s.sachusett.s  to  correct  the  Inll- 
i)oard-nui.sance;  Init  its  defilement  of  our  chief  tourist- 
attraction — our  natural  scenic  beaut.v — calls  for  such 
uni\ersal  condemnation,  that  this  .year  ought  to  .see 
the  last  of  it.  It  should  be  taxed  out  of  existence 
or  the  adverti.sers  boycotted  who  defile  our  landsca|)es.  ” 

T.  W.  Kilmer’s  Pictures  at  Buffalo 

The  Buffalo  Camera  Club  has  requested  that  the  one 
man  show  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  now  at  the  Xew  ^'ork 
Camera  Club,  be  shown  at  Buffalo  during  the  month  of 
December. 

Gold  Paint 

Dn  page  1.57  of  the  Seiffember  issue  of  Photo-Er.v 
Magazine  we  made  mention  of  a method  to  preserve 
the  gilding  on  iiicture-frames,  giving  directions  for 
mixing  the  bronze-powder  for  application  to  the  frame 
and  afterwards  varnishing  the  bronze  to  preserve  the 
color.  In  a letter  recently  received  from  our  friend  and 
contributor  William  S.  Davis,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  method  of  jireserving  gold  paint  will  do 
very  well,  but  the  varnish  will  show  to  some  extent. 
-\s  he  has  had  a number  of  years’  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gold  frames,  he  recommemled  another  method. 
It  is  to  appl.v  the  gilt  in  an.v  of  the  usual  ways;  allow  it 
to  dry  until  thoroiighl.v  hard,  then,  after  warming  the 
article,  to  dr.v  off  the  atmosiiheric  moisture,  ajipl.y  with 
a soft  lacqiiering-brush  a wash  of  ivr;/  thin  shellac, 
using  the  brown  flake-lac  di.s.solved  in  denatured  alcohol. 
Success  depends  upon  using  the  solution  practicall.v  as 
thin  as  water.  This  leaves  an  invisible  film  that  onl.v 
slightl.v  lessens  the  brightness  of  the  surface,  .vet  will 
jirotect  it  from  blackening  for  a long  time.  'N’irtuall.v 
an.v  s])irit  varnish  (such  as  “Erench  Retouching  ".  sold 
bv  dealers  in  artists'  materials)  when  thinned  with 
alcohol  ma.v  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 


.\  PlKjtographic  Museum 

A letter  ])ublished  recentl.v  in  The  \rir  )'arh 
Herald,  suggests  that  .Mr.  (leorge  Eastman  might 
consider  the  establishment  of  a iihotograjihic  museum 
and  art-gallcr.v.  in  which  the  whole  develo))inenl  of 
I)hotogra))hv  might  be  recorded.  What  Mr.  Eastman 
chooses  to  do  is  a matter  for  himself;  we  ma.\-  be  (|uitc 
sure  that  the  Rochester  iiostman  brings  him  jilent.v  of 
advice  on  such  a subject.  But  that  no  one  of  means 
has  hitherto  organised  some  such  collection  is  to  be 
regretted,  adds  The  .iwalnir  Pholnf/rapher  editorially. 
In  this  countr.v.  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  b.v  judicious 
luirchases  extended  over  man.v  years  got  together  a 
historical  collection  of  pictorial  pholograjihs  of  a 
unicpie  character;  but  at  her  death  we  understand 
that  the.v  were  scattered  or  destroyed.  IMr.  Harold 
Ilolcroft  is  the  onl.v  collector  of  such  work  in  this  couu- 
tr.v  lo-da.v.  so  far  as  we  know;  and  we  hoiic  that  a 
similar  fate  will  not  befall  the  man.v  |)iclures  which  he 
has  acrpiired.  What  makes  so  many  collections  of 
little  value  is  that  those  who  get  them  t(>gclher.  excepi 
in  xerv  rare  cases,  are  not  far-seeing  or  broad-minded 
enough  to  include  in  their  gallery  or  jiorl  folios  w hat 
ma.v  be  called  the  [lioneer  work,  the  work  which  when 
it  is  first  seen  arouses  ridicule  and  denunciation;  but 
which,  in  a f(>w  years'  time,  w ill  be  looked  upon  a-  mark- 
ing a definite  advance.  Ex'crvoue  who  has  reached 
middle  age  can  rec.ill  instances  within  his  o«  n meinor.v. 
of  artists  who  have  been  the  targets  for  unlimited 
abuse,  yet  who  now  are  accepte<|  and  recogniserl;  m 


fact,  instead  of  being  thought  reckless  innovators  they 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  behind  the  times  and 
stodgily  orthodox.  Whistler  and  Wagner  are  the 
instances  which  come  first  to  mind,  but  the  phenomenon 
is  one  which  is  ever  visible.  The  museum  of  photo- 
graphy, to  be  all  it  should  be,  would  have  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  someone  with  sufficient  freshness  of  outlook, 
in  the  pictorial  direction  at  any  rate,  to  get  together 
not  so  much  the  work  of  the  moment,  but  that  which 
will  possess  value — we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  mone- 
tary value — in  time  to  come.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  only  collection  of  snch  a kind  which  is  in  existence 
is  that  formed  by  the  plates  in  Camera  Work,  which 
also,  being  photogravures  reproduced  with  meticulous 
care,  have  the  atlded  advantage  of  permanence.  Bnt 
Camera  ]['ork  no  longer  a])pears,  and  the  field  is  open. 


Photography  as  a Worth-while  Profession 

Photogr.vpiiy  is  a gooil  profession,  and  photographers 
are  above  the  average  as  business-men.  Practically, 
all  photographers  pay  their  bills — they  take  pride  in 
being  on  the  square.  Some  of  them  may  have  their 
ups  and  downs;  but  what  profession  is  exemjit.^ 

Just  look  over  a list  of  businesses  in  the  classified 
telephone  directory — with  how  few  woidd  you  change? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  the  ice-man?  The  ice  melts  too 
fast  in  his  wagon  on  a hot  day  and  he  can't  .sell  it  on  a 
cold  day. 

I'lie  grocer  drives  eighteen  blocks  to  deliver  a nickel’s 
worth  of  radishes  on  a charge  account.  The  plumiter 
is  a robber  if  he  fixes  the  faucet  and  gets  a good  profit 
on  the  job,  or  a duinbliell  if  it  still  leaks. 

The  photographer  fixes  a fair  price  for  his  product 
and  gets  it.  He  knows  his  costs.  He  takes  charge  of 
the  human  being  in  times  of  i)ieasure,  hope  and  jo.vful 
anticipation.  He  tightens  the  shadows  of  life  and 
meets  all  people  at  their  best. 

Cheer  up.  i)hotogra])hers!  The  business  is  not  in  the 
gutter.  It  is  going  right  along.  New  customers  are 
born  every  .second. 

The  Photographic  Po.^ter. 


Progressive  Photographers  Believe  in  Reading 

Tiieke  are  many  evenings  coming  in  the  next  few 
months  when  an  hour  or  two  sijent  with  the  right 
photographic  books  will  make  a tremendous  difference 
in  the  kiinl  of  ])ictures  that  will  l)e  made  next  summer. 
Moreover,  it  will  make  a great  <litference  in  the  growtli 
of  good  i)ictures  sent  in  to  the  many  photogra])hic 
com])etitious  that  are  being  conducted  all  over  this 
country  and  overseas,  .\fter  all.  if  it  is  a i>leasure  to 
make  [uclures  it  should  be  a i)leasure  to  read  about 
them  and  how  they  are  made  artistically  and  techni- 
cally. J'heu.  too,  through  the  magazines  it  heli)s  to 
note  what  is  going  on,  what  camera  clubs  are  doing, 
b.ow  certain  workers  obtain  the  results  they  do,  where 
to  go  to  see  magnificent  scetiery  and  what  t he  manufac- 
turers anil  dealers  are  olfering  to  the  camerist. 

In  the  front  of  the  magazine,  this  month,  we  arc 
publishing  a list  of  books  of  interest  to  the  progressive 
photographer.  'I'liis  list  deals  with  every  phase  of 
photographic  acli\'ity,  and  should  aid  the  camerist 
to  select  books  that  will  enable  him  to  read  aliout  any 
branch  of  i)hologra])hic  work  that  apjjeals  to  him. 
We  can  furnish  any  of  these  books,  and  will  be  ])leased 
to  receive  orders  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may  see 
in  some  particular  book  the  oj)y)orl unity  to  imynove 
his  knowleilge  of  yihotography  this  winter. 


Exposition  by  the  Roslindale  Camera  Clan 

The  Roslindale  Camera  Clan,  of  Roslindale,  Mass., 
had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  pictures  at  the  Unitarian 
Community  House,  on  November  7,  1923.  Most  of 
the  174  pictures  were  bromide  enlargements  8 x 10  and 
11  X 14,  all  by  members  of  the  Clan.  The  exhibit  was 
well  attended  and  highly  praised.  The  judges  were 
A.  H.  Blackington  of  the  Bo.'ilon  Herald  staff,  H.  A. 
(Joxie)  Collings  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
C.  H.  Wootlt)ury  of  the  Pinkham  & Smith  Co.,  Boston. 
First  prize  was  awarded  to  the  picture  “As  Evening 
,\pi)roaches”  t»y  Harold  B.  Neal.  Second  prize  went 
to  Alexander  Murray  for  his  picture  “Old  ‘T’  Wharf”, 
and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  the  picture  “Jane” 
by  Franklin  I.  Jordan.  Eight  pictures  were  awarded 
an  honorable  mention.  Late  in  the  evening  a lecture 
was  given  by  Edwin  C.  Howard,  a member  of  the  Clan, 
on  “Camjiing  in  the  Maine  Woods”,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  a stereopticon.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
consistent  ]>rogre.ss  that  this  camera  club  is  making. 
We  wish  that  there  were  many  more  just  like  it.  Photo- 
graphy would  then  come  more  rapidly  to  its  own. 

Jettisoning 

One  doleful  duty  which  the  photographer  has  to 
imdertake  at  the  end  of  his  summer  season  is  to  go 
through  his  haul,  and  destroy  whatever  is  not  worth 
keeping,  .says  The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially. 
It  needs  a stern  re, solution,  an  almost  heroic  temper; 
but  if  the  task  is  not  undertaken,  not  only  will  his 
stock  of  negatives  and  prints  be  of  inconvenient  di- 
mensions, l)ut  the  retention  of  work  of  inferior  quality 
will  depreciate  his  best  work  and  lower  his  average. 
How  excellent  a thing  it  would  have  been  for  the  world, 
and  how  much  it  would  have  added  even  to  their  fame, 
if  great  artists  had  exercised  a similar  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
productions  of  theirs  were  below  a certain  level.  We 
should  not  then  have  had  “masters”  whose  value  is  not 
at  all  that  they  have  merit,  but  simi)ly  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a hand  which  was  capable  of  great  things. 
Yet  even  with  one’s  own  minor  work  there  goes  some- 
thing of  oneself,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be, 
if  the  duty  rif  slaughtering  is  shirked,  to  turn  the  job 
over  to  some  impartial  .second  party  who  could  be  de- 
pended uj)on  to  do  it  thoroughly.  iMost  obviously,  the 
“missus.” 

Pictures  of  Leather-Upholstered  Furniture 
Wanted 

We  would  call  attention  at  this  time  to  an  off'er 
made  elsewhere  in  our  advertising-pages  of  four  prizes 
to  be  given  for  the  best  human-interest  picttires  of 
leather-upholstered  furniture.  The  advertisement  tells 
just  what  the  conditions  are.  and  how  the  jnetures  are 
to  be  prepared  for  shipment.  It  is  an  op])ortunity  for 
some  of  our  readers  to  .send  in  pictures  of  a special  type, 
and  make  some  extra  ])ocket-money,  but  haste  is 
necessary,  as  the  com])ctition  will  close  prompt l\-  on 
December  .31.  1923. 

Renew  Your  Subscription  Promptly 

The  Publisher  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine  will  greatly 
apirreciate  it  if  those  whose  subscriptions  expire  with 
the  December  issue  will  send  in  their  renewals  as  early 
as  ])ossible.  We  shall  be  very  busy  in  the  office  all 
this  month.  ,\n  earlv  renewal  will  hel]>  us  to  avoid 
delays.  Thank  You. 
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Books  renewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photography  as  a S(  ientific  Instri’mext.  a Collec- 
tive Work,  liy  A.  E.  Conrady.  A.R.C.S..  Charles  R, 
Davidson.  F.R..^.S..  Charles  R.  Gibson.  F.R.S.E.. 
W.  R,  Hislop.  F.  C.  H.  Laws.  O R E.  and  F.R.P.S., 
J.  H.  (t.  Mon\-penny.  II.  iVIoss.  D.Sc.  (Fond.), 
.V.R.C.S.  and  D EC.,  .\rthnr  S.  Newman.  George  II. 
Rodman.  M.D.  and  Hon.  F.R.P.S..  F.  Sheppard. 
D.Sc.  Fond.  I and  F.R.P.S..  W.  F.  F.  Wasted. 
F.R.P.S..  Wilfred  Mark  Webb.  F.L.S.  and  F.R.M.S., 
and  Col.  H.  S.  L.  Winterbotham.  C.M.G.  and  D.S.O. 
.ipplied  Physics  Series.  .549  pages,  large  number 
of  diagrams,  figures  and  plates  pertaining  to  each 
special  subject  treated.  < 'omprehensive  subject- 
index  and  name-index.  Price,  cloth.  .S9.00.  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  19'2.‘I. 

This  carefully  prepared  volume  on  photography  as 
applied  to  astronomy,  surveying,  aeronautical  observa- 
tion. microscopy,  metallurgy,  engineering  and  physies 
will  be  found  of  great  value.  Usually,  the  work  of  ex- 
perts and  investigators  is  hidden  in  the  pages  of  reports 
or  in  publications  of  learned  societies  which  never 
reach  the  general  public.  However,  to-ilay.  jihoto- 
graphy  is  vitally  important  to  progress  in  many  lines 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  research.  The  average 
rea.rler  has  thought  of  photography  as  a ])astirne.  or 
solely  confinefl  to  the  making  of  portraits  of  relatives 
and  friends  for  the  family-album.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  public  should  be  marie  to  realise  that  the  camera  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  our  largest  inrlustries  anrl  .scientific 
institutions. 

The  names  of  the  contriliutors  tr>  this  collective  work 
on  photography  ensure  a high  riegree  of  accuracy  am!  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  facts  as  explainerl  by  text, 
diagram  or  illustration.  The  hi-tory  of  photography  is 
I'Titten  by  Charles  R.  Gibson.  F.R.S.F..  who  is  well 
known  to  photographic  reader^  in  the  Uniter]  .'states. 

F.  .-^heppard.  D.Sc..  who  i>  in  charge  of  the  Physical 
and  Inorganic!  hemistry  Department.  Researr  h Labora- 
tory. hiastman  Korlak  Company,  has  preparer!  the 
chapter  on  elementary  ojitir-,.  He  neeris  no  introrlur- 
tion  to  amateur  anrl  profe-'ional  photographers.  I’hotr;- 
graphic  optics  i^  treater]  by  Prr)fes>r)r  E.  Conrarly. 
.\  R.f  .S..  r)f  the  Imyrerial  t r)llege  r>f  Sr  ience  anrl  Ter  h- 
nr)Iog>-.  South  Kensington.  Dr.  Sheyiparrl  has  aUti 
iiTitten  the  chapter  on  the  therrry  r>f  phrrtographir- 
prrwesses  anrl  metho'ls.  .\-trr>nr)mical  jrhotrigrafrhv 
has  been  rlescribed  liy  Charles  R.  Davirlsrm.  I-.I!  .\.S.. 
of  the  Rrryal  f tbservatory.  fireenwich.  .\nothcr  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Imperial  ( ollege.  IF  Mo".  I), Sr-.  Hxmtl.). 
.\  R ! .^  . D I.f  ..  wTites  the  chapter  on  tlic  appliratir)n 
of  photography  in  physics,  .John  Henry  G.  INfriny- 
penn.v.  Chief  of  the  Research  Faboratrirv.  Rrown. 
Ra.vley  ^ .'■teel  Morks.  Ftf|..  Sheffielrl.  has  preparer!  the 
chapter  on  photography  in  the  engineering  ami  metal- 
lurgical industries.  That  interesting  branr-h.  photri- 
micrograph.v.  is  rlisrussed  by  (,eorge  IF  lUirlman.  M I ) . 


Hon.  F.R.P.S..  Past  Presirlent  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Societ.v.  The  value  of  photographic  .surveying 
is  well  brought  out  by  Colonel  IF  S.  F.  \^'interbotham, 
C..M.G..  D.S.O.  .Veronautical  iihotography  is  ex- 
plained by  Squadron-Leader  F.  ('.  R.  Laws,  O.R.F., 
F.R.P.S.  Photograiihy  applied  to  jirinting  is  a chapter 
well  taken  care  of  by  William  R.  Hislop.  Lecturer  on 
Photo- Process  M'ork,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Ftlinburgh, 
and  examiner  to  the  London  City  ami  Guild  Institute. 
The  subject  of  technics  of  kinematography  is  made  plain 
!>.'■  .\rthur  S.  Xewman  of  Newman  & Sinclair.  Ltd., 
Scientific  Instrument  Makers.  Lastly,  the  camera  as  a 
witne.ss  and  detective  is  written  I)v  Wilfretl  Mark  Webb 
F.F..S.,  FILM  S. 

•Although  there  arc  certain  parts  of  the  volume  which 
require  a knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  to  under- 
stand clearly.  yet.  there  are  many  pages  of  interesting, 
practical  and  heljiful  information  which  will  not  be 
beyond  the  average  educated  reader.  To  lie  sure,  no 
part  of  the  book  ma.y  lie  considered  light  reading. 
Each  paragraph  is  condensed  and  is  filled  with  facts 
which  require  slow,  clear-headed  consideration  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  a liook  which  every 
enthusiastic  jihotographer  shoidd  read  becau.se  it  will 
inake  him  conversant  with  a side  of  iihotograjihy  which 
is  not  generally  brought  to  public  attention.  Also,  it 
will  make  him  feel  proud  of  the  rvork  being  done  by 
individuals,  manufacturing  establishments,  educational 
institutions  and  governments  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world. 
Few  technical  books  are  so  well  supplied  with  figures, 
diagrams  and  illustrations.  Many  of  the  plates  are 
e.xceptional  in  interest  and  in  halftone-reiiroiluction. 
The  entire  volume  is  well  [irinted,  neatly  bound  in  cloth 
and.  we  believe,  merits  the  attention  of  every  progres- 
sive amateur  and  imifessional  iihotograjiher.  It  will 
also  serve  special  departments  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. educational  institutions  and  scienffic 
societies.  Me  are  glad  to  rec-ommend  it  highly  to 
readers  of  Photo-FIr.i^  Magazi.xe. 


Light  axd  Golok  ix  .Viivektisixo  axd  .M  EinnAxuis- 
I-XG.  by  M.  Luckiesh.  2tiS  pages,  88  illustrations 
fmost  of  them  in  color)  and  index.  Price,  cloth. 
•S.S.Ot).  New  A'ork:  1 ).  ^■an  Nostrand  Conqiany.  1!)2.8. 
The  author  of  this  new  book  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  Photo-Futv  Magazixe  through  his  earlier  volume. 
“Light  and  Shade  and  Their  .\i)plicat ions".  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  .Mr.  Luckiesh  is  Director, 
Ljdioratory  of  Applieil  Science.  National  Lamp  "Works 
of  General  Filectrie  ('ompan,\-.  Mor<>over  he  has 
nine  other  books  to  his  credit,  all  of  which  have  been  a 
contribution  to  the  relation  of  light  and  color  to  the 
needs  of  modern  business  and  social  life. 

In  his  latest  volume,  the  author,  with  the  co-op, (-ra- 
tion of  man.v  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  United  Stales, 
[(resents  an  attractively  ilhisirated  and  well  written 
textbook  for  the  general  reader,  advertising  sjx-cialisl. 
the  commercial  artist,  the  color  jirinter.  the  merchan- 
diser. the  interior  decorator,  tlie  lighting-s|)eeiali.-l. 
the  architect,  the  manufacturer,  and  to  others  who  deal 
with  light  and  color  as  ex|)ressi\c  media.  We  beliexc, 
b)o.  that  the  |)hotogra[)her  will  find  this  book  inlercsl- 
ing  and  helpful.  ,\mong  the  man.\-  attractiic  cha[dcr- 
headings.  we  might  mention  the  following:  ('har- 

acterislic-  of  ( o|,,r;  Color  Preference:  F'.molional 

\abie:  >,vmbolism:  ,\ttention-Valne:  F'.tfccI  i\  cne-s 

of  ( olor:  8elect  ing  ( "olors:  Light ing  xcrsii^  I’ignienls; 
The  Show-M'indow;  Di-[)lays;  Store-;  Dislincfi\(. 
Interiors;  Electrical  .\dvcrtising  and  The  F-thelic 
>ense.  The  author  use-  no  technical  language  beiond 
the  understanding  of  the  average  reader,  and  his  sl\|e 


is  pleasing  throughout.  We  are  glad  to  recommend 
it  and  Color”  to  amateur  and  ])rofessional  photo- 
peeially,  as  color-photography  is  steadily 
headway  and  to  pnxluce  good  pictures  in 
color  it  is  vitally  imiiortant  to  understand 
something  about  light  and  color. 


The  Real  Pktohialism,  The  First  of  a Series  of 
'I'racts  for  Pictorial  Photographers,  by  F.  C.  Tilney. 
d'i  ]>ages,  four  illustrations.  Price,  paper  cover, 
one  shilling,  net.  London:  Henry  Greenwooil  & 

Company,  Ltd. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  F.  C.  Tilney's  excellent 
articles,  interesting  letters  and  heljifnl  criticisms  of 
pictures.  Perhaps  no  man  in  England  to-day  enjoys 
a greater  reputation  in  his  particular  field  of  activity. 
Although  some  do  not  always  share  Mr.  Tilney’s  views, 
yet,  we  believe  that  he  is  entirely  sincere  and  strives  to 
i)e  helpful  to  pictorial  workers  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  little  tract.  "The  Real  Pictorialism”,  the  pic- 
torialist  will  find  much  fo  encourage  and  to  enlighten 
him.  There  is  much  truth  in  it;  and  there  is  much  to 
lead  the  thoughtful  worker  into  new  and  larger  fields 
of  photographic  pictorialism. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treateil,  in  brief  but  compre- 
hensive form,  are:  The  Reauty  Impulse;  ,\rt  in  Straight 
Photography;  .\esthetic  Interest;  Good  Photography; 
The  Old  Pictorialism;  Photograiihic  (Quality;  Where 
Lies  Pictorial  Charin.^';  The  Lure  of  Power  and  Ease; 
Definition  and  Diffusion;  Lens  “ Drawing" ; The  Photo- 
grai)hic  Sketch;  Art  in  the  Xegative;  Fact  and  Feeling; 
and  The  Claims  of  Detail.  We  have  read  Mr.  Tilney's 
little  book  with  pleasure,  becau.se  of  its  clear,  pleasing 
st\  le  of  pre.sentation;  and  with  profit,  because  in  it  we 
found  what  we  l)elieve  to  be  many  truly  jrractical. 
imper.sonal  statements  which  led  us  on  anrl  ui)ward 
into  a higher  plane  of  pictorial  irhotography. 


Moijern  l)EVELf)P.MEXT,  eilited  by  Frank  R.  Fra])rie. 
S.M.,  F.R.P.S.  Practical  Plioingrapinj  Series,  No.  11. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Price,  pajier,  50  cents;  cloth, 
•$1.00.  Boston:  American  Photographic  Publishing 
('ompany,  10*23. 

.Although  the  first  edition  of  this  little  book  appeared 
in  ]!)()*2,  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged  so 
that  the  ]>re.sent  .sixth  edition  is  virtually  the  last  word 
on  the  subject  of  developing  for  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher. It  discnssc's  the  general  i)ur])o.se  of  develo))- 
ing,  de.scribes  the  most  popular  developing-agents, 
explains  the  use  of  ijreservatives,  accelerators  and 
re:strainers,  shows  how  to  i)repare  (leveloping-solu- 
tions,  ])oints  out  the  ailvantages  and  disadvantages  of 
factorial,  thermo,  lank  ami  tray-ilevelopment,  includes 
the  results  obtained  with  de.sensitisers  and.  lastly, 
contains  a helpful  list  of  formulte  ada])ted  to  a v:iriety 
of  requirements.  .V  number  ol  i)aragraphs  ])oint  out 
briclly  metliods  which  have  proved  of  service  to  meet 
certain  conditions  such  as  overexpo.snre  or  under- 
exposure, contrast  :ind  .softness.  For  the  camerist  who 
desires  the  latest  information  on  developing,  lU’esenteil 
in  a clear,  non-tecimical  style,  we  recommeml  this 
little  book. 


Binos;  'riiEin  PnoTociitAi'H.s  .and  Home  Life,  by  .V.  IL 
Cordier.  M.D.  *217  i)ages,  115  photograidis  by  the 
author,  atid  index.  Price,  clot  h.  $1.1)0.  Philadell)hia  : 
Dorrance  is  Company,  l!)2,‘i. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  new  volume  on  birds 
is  no  stranger  to  readers  of  Piioto-Eh.v  Mag.v/.ine. 
For  a number  of  years  he  has  taken  an  active  i)art  in 
our  monthly  eonqietil  ions  to  which  he  has  contributed 


pictures  of  much  merit.  In  his  book.  Dr.  Cordier  gives 
the  reader  the  feeling  of  being  a companion  as  he  goes 
about  studying  and  photograiihing  birds  in  all  parts 
of  the  LTnited  States.  There  are  many  little  personal 
touches  and  comments  Avhich  make  the  text  a pleasure 
to  read  for  the  untrained  bird-lover;  and  the  ornitholo- 
gist will  do  Avell  to  note  many  facts  which  are  of  scientific 
value.  The  large  number  of  photographs  made  by 
the  author — some  under  conditions  of  e.xtreme  hardship 
and  danger — do  much  to  aid  the  text  and  to  supply 
visual  proof  of  the  statements  made  Avith  regard  to 
certain  species  and  their  habits. 

.\fter  stating  his  position  clearly  in  the  preface  and 
introduction.  Dr.  Cordier  takes  up  Bird  Personalities 
and  Habits;  Bird  Migration;  Identification,  Nest  Build- 
ing and  General  Field  Observations;  Photographing 
Birds;  Photographic  Equipment;  The  Ihidirella  Tent; 
The  Great  Ilird-Breeding  Rookeries  and  Big  Bird 
Island,  Laguana  de  la  Madre.  Whereupon  he  proceeds 
to  the  descriiitiou  of  eighty-five  species  of  birds  Avith 
Avhich  he  is  personally  and  photographically  familiar  and 
regarding  Avhich  he  lias  much  of  interest  and  value  to 
record.  Virtually  all  the  liirds  knoAvn  to  the  average 
bird-lover  are  mentioned  and  many  are  described  that 
wouhl  never  be  knoAvn  about  otherAvise.  Most  amateur 
and  jirofessional  photographers  are  bird-lovers  and  Ave 
are  sure  that  Dr,  Cordier's  interesting  volume  Avill  re- 
ceiA’e  a cordial  reception.  Although  it  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  Ave  enjoyed  the  personal  comments  and 
obseiA-ations  in  the  book  more  than  any  other  part. 
Back  of  it  all  is  the  big  heart  of  the  true  nature-lover 
and  the  spirit  of  the  true  sportsman. 


Noav  is  the  Time  to  Do  Your  Reading 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  many  of  our  readers 
expressed  the  desire  to  knoAV  about  the  latest  photo- 
graphic books  and  magazines.  In  fact,  they  .seemed 
to  be  A’ery  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  right  textbooks  to  coA'er  the  subjects  in  Avhich 
they  Avere  interested.  Some  Avished  to  knoAV  more 
about  ])ictorial  photography;  others  AAere  eager  to  get 
the  latest  facts  about  desensitising  and  still  others 
Avanted  to  read  up  on  ])hotography  in  general.  It  so 
ha])pens  that  not  in  years  have  there  been  .so  many 
excellent  books  and  magazines  available.  No  matter 
AA'hat  branch  of  jihotogra])hy  a person  may  prefer,  he 
Avill  find  a book,  pamidilet  or  magazine  to  help  him. 

There  are  several  books  A\hich  outline  a series  of 
exjieriments  for  the  amateur  to  perform  and  those  Avho 
avail  themselA'es  of  the  o|)portuuity  afforded  for  per- 
.sonal  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  deA'eloping, 
jirintingand  enlarging  avIH  find  a marked  improA*ement 
in  their  technifiue.  HoAvever.  I his  does  not  demand  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject,  nor  does  it 
demand  more  time  than  the  camerist  cares  to  give. 
We  veniure  to  .say  that  not  cAery  reader  of  Photo- 
Era  M.agazt.ne  can  explain  briefly  and  clearly  hoAv 
carbonate  of  soda  ])erforms  its  Avork  in  a giA'en  formula. 
.\gaiu,  hoAv  many  can  state  at  once  Avhether  or  not 
there  is  any  difference  betAveen  an  isochromatic  and 
an  orthochromatic  plate.^  We  have  knoAvn  some  Avho 
are  using  panchromatic  jilates  and  could  not  tell  ns 
Avhat  the  Avord  “panchromatic"  really  means.  Strange 
as  it  may  .seem,  such  simple  questions  as  those  Ave  have 
mentioned  are  not  ahvays  ausAvered  promptly  by  the 
])rofessional  |)hotographcr.  All  of  Avhich  goes  to  proA’c 
that  a feAv  hours  spent  Avith  some  good  photographic 
books  and  magazines  Avill  improve  the  mental  photo- 
graphic equipment  of  amateur  and  profe.ssional  ])hoto- 
grajiher  alike. 
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The  I’rivate  View  of  the  Uoyal  Photogra]iliic  Society 
was  helii  on  the  lath  of  Septemher,  wlien  Lord  Riddell 
formally  declared  the  exhihition  open.  This  is  the 
(iSth  annual  show  held  hy  the  society,  and  it  certainly 
demonstrates  the  healthy  growth  of  this,  the  oldest  of 
photographic  institutions.  There  have  been  times 
when  a lull  has  been  noticcahic  in  its  (leveloi)ment ; 
hut  the  most  casual  glance  around  the  present  exhihi- 
tion assures  one  that  the  .<a]i  is  rising  vigorously  in 
all  its  hranches.  and  that  it  is  fully  accomplishing  its 
very  important  mission. 

The  .social  gathering  was  in  the  gallery  on  the  first 
floor  which  is  devoted  to  jiictorial  photographs;  hut 
the  exhihition  is  distributed  all  over  the  house.  The 
Photomicrographs  and  Natural  History  are  on  the 
seconil  floor,  color-transparencies  on  the  ground  floor, 
etc.  This  arrangement  affords  visitors  extra  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  their  chance  meetings;  for  there  were 
several  groups  of  old  friends  chatting  and  comparing 
notes  in  the  different  rooms.  We  went  around  the 
exhibition  with  the  President.  Mr.  .1.  Dudley  .Johnston, 
one  of  o\ir  leading  juctorialists.  who  has  recently 
devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of  snow-])hotography. 
Having  a fellow-feeling  for  his  difficulties,  we  could 
.sympathise  with  his  point  of  view.  The  K.  P.  S.  is 
again  fortunate  in  its  president,  for  Mr.  .Johnston  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  and 
his  unassuming  modesty  has  gained  him  many  friends. 

The  I’ictorial  Section,  which  is  what  nif)st  of  us 
look  at  first,  is  certainly  above  the  average.  The 
•Judging  Committee  has  l;een  unusually  strict  this 
year,  and  the  selection  limited  an<l  wise,  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  jjictures  being  hung  out  of  the 
immense  numJ  er  sent  in.  The  result  is  a higher-class 
show  of  reasonable  size.  ,\n  effort  also  apjiears  to 
have  been  marie  to  enerrurage  straight  pictorial  photo- 
graphy— a wi.-e  rleparture.  as  of  late  years  the  itlea 
'eem-  to  have  taken  rrmt  that  j)ictorialism  anrl  hand- 
work are  inseparable.  So  untrue  a suggestion  needs 
tliscouraging.  e-pecially  among  the  younger  generatit)n 
of  phritographer';  ft>r  although  riaring  handwork  may 
at  times  result  in  striking  effects,  it  is  after  all  only  the 
hand  that  helj>s  tlie  lame  dt>g  over  the  stile,  and  nr)t 
always  in  an  e'lifying  manner.  The  Committee  seem> 
to  have  arlmitted  one  or  two  phr)tr)gra])hs  specially  to 
[mint  the  lesson.  .\  notalfle  case  is  the  f)igment-print. 
'■J)err)rative  Nude  ".  whicli  rrbvirmsly  is  achieved  by 
drastic  hanriwork.  It-  crumterpart  is  a gaslight-phr)to- 
graph.  entitled  "Nude  Stmly".  Roth  aim  broadly  at 
the  -ame  result.  Vmt  fry  ver>-  different  mean-,  anrl  the 
humble  gaslight  i-  to  rmr  mimls  the  tnrrre  r-orn  incing 
picture  frr>m  a truly  photf)graj)liic  pictorial  point  of 
view.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  belief. 

1 here  are  ser  tir)ns  rlevr)terl  tr>  Natural  1 li'tr)rv.  < r>lr>r- 
Prints.  I’hotr)mirTogTaph\-.  Rarliograj)hir-  jjrint-  anrl 
Negative-.  Telephotography.  I.antern-Slirlc-..  artistic 
anrl  techniral  ( t)lor  Iran-jjarencic-  anrl  Kinr’inato- 
graphy.  F.ven  a r-nr-ory  review  wrndtl  take  the  -pat-c 
r>f  many  f^truhiTi  Letter-.  We  have  in  ftrrmer  year- 
noterl  the  -featly  arlvance  marie  in  all  the-c  -ubjerl-: 
but  the  present  shr»w  -eems  to  have  galhcrerl  pare 
anrl  grme  ahearl  amaz.ingly.  The  lea-t  -r  ientifir-  phr)to- 
grapher  rrmhl  not  fail  tri  finri  ab  oj-l,ing)y  interesting 


pictures  in  any  of  the  sections  namerl.  And  e\’cn 
though  much  may  .seem  too  technical  for  the  ordinarv 
visitor,  he  can  ap]ueciate  such  jihotographs  as  show 
the  grains  of  silver  bromide — which,  he  knows  vaguely, 
com])ose  the  ordinary  dryjrlate  which  he  exposes  with 
so  little  thought — eight  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
normal.  These  grains  are  so  lug,  in  fact,  that  he  ram 
observe  their  irregidarity  of  structure.  He  can  also 
enjoy  such  ])hotographs  as  those  which  show  the 
gastric  teeth  of  the  grasshopper,  or  the  wonderful  and 
varicrl  clouil-elfects  that  are  made  from  the  scieiditic 
l)oint  of  view,  and  yet  contain  so  much  natural  beauty. 
He  can  easily  ajipreciatc  the  enlargements  from  Mr. 
Oliver  .1.  Pike's  now  famous  kinematograph  films  of 
the  desecration  of  a Meadow  Pii)it's  nest  by  the  im- 
]mdent  Cuckoo.  Indeeil.  these  rooms  are  crammed 
with  the  marvelous  results  of  an  immense  variety  of 
photographic  research  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  (an- 
not  fail  to  arrest  and  hold  o\ir  attention. 

The  chief  novelty  at  the  R.  P.  S.  is  the  Cine-Kodak, 
the  home  kinema  camera.  There  are  demonstrations 
twice  a day.  and  we  were  much  attracted  by  this  cle\’cr 
and  i)ractical  machine.  First  of  all.  the  demonstrator 
explained  the  camera  in  siiujjle  language.  Kodak's 
old  slogan  is  trans|)o.sed  to  "You  turn  the  handle  aiul 
we  do  the  rest";  and.  in  truth,  the  directions  are  abso- 
lutely sinii)le.  We  were  sliown  the  finder,  which  allows 
the  operator  to  see  exactly  what  is  being  idio1ograi)hed ; 
for.  to  quote  Koilak.  "by  a nice  adjustmeut  the  lens 
of  the  finder  is  kept  in  constaid  agreement  with  the 
camera-lens,  so  that  whatever  the  focus,  the  images  are 
in  exact  register." 

We  watched  all  the  preliminary  movements:  the 
cmaera  being  filled  with  a fifty-foot  reel  of  safety-film, 
in  daylight,  etc.  'I'hen  the  curtains  were  drawn  and 
the  Kodascope.  w hich  projects  the  picture  onto  t he 
screen,  began  its  work.  So  far  good:  we  ha<l  watchcil 
with  a calm  interest,  at  the  l>ack  of  our  minds  lurking 
the  thrnight  that,  after  all.  this  wonderful  little  ( ■amera 
costs  £S0,  not  counting  the  film,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  the  majority  of  i)hotogra|)hers  who  could  hope  to 
become  the  hai>py  jaissessors  of  one.  1 h>wever.  when 
the  pictures  were  being  shown  on  the  serc-en.  our  eu- 
thu-iasm  awoke,  and  our  eyes  wen-  opeucil  to  its 
possibilities.  The  sulqects  were  extremely  sim])lc,  ju-l 
what  amateur-  would  want  to  ilo:  a <’hild  i)layiiig  with 
a [)ui)py  and  kitten,  ducks  in  the  water,  etc.  Nothing 
at  all  ambitious,  but  the  (|ualit\-  of  the  picture-  and 
the  manner  of  projection  were  emiuentlx  ])lcasing.  ami 
there  wa-  a total  ab-enceof  crudenc-sand  har-h  effects. 
'J'he  picture.-  all  -ecmed  to  have  that  good  (|ualily 
which  cf)tnes  from  a full  c\])o-urc  and  -low  dcvclo]>mcnt . 
and  the  movement  flowcil  evenly  on  the  -crccn.  "What 
could  fuie  not  do  with  such  an  instrument wc  -aid. 
ami  immediately  were  -o  filled  with  idea-,  that  the 
£S(I  had  taken  a back--cat  in  our  mind-.  Hc-ir|<-.  w.- 
reminded  each  f)ther  that  Kodak  doc-  all  the  dc\c|op- 
ment  free,  and  the  Koda-cope.  S])ll(er.  Tri)}od  and 
screen  are  all  inchidid  in  the  price.  ,\-  Ific  R.  P S. 
i-  forming  a Kinematograph  (rroup  whicb  will  be 
ar  tive  during  the  next  -<•'-1011.  we  are  looking  forward 
to  some  entertaining  erening-  in  the  winter  when  we 
hope  to  -ee  -ome  of  the  rc-ult-  on  the  creeu. 


RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


'Khe  Following  digest  of  patents  is  re])orted  exclusively 
for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
whom  copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  he  obtained 
by  .sending  cents  in  stanpjs.  The  patents  listed  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  October  from  the  Enited 
States  Patent  Office,  the  last  i.ssues  of  which  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  pnlilic. 

I’atent,  number  l,-ff)i),4f.5,  on  a Photographic 
Developing  Gauge,  has  been  issued  to  Walter  F. 
Herzberg  of  Chicago,  111. 

.V  Camera  patent,  nnmber  l,4(ii),‘i7.‘!,  has  lieen  re- 
ceived by  Elsie  15.  Kau-ser,  administratrix  of  (ieorge  W. 
Kauser,  deceased,  of  Chicago,  111. 

A joint  ]>atenl  has  liecn  issued  to  Frank  Torka  and 
Paul  Ilcredders  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  on  a Focus- 
ing Attachment  for  Folding  Cameras,  patent  number 
l,4()9,o47.  The  same  has  been  a.ssigned  to  Port 
Town.send  ('amera  Co. 

A joint  ])atent  on  a Diapluagm.  number  l,4(i!),7(i,'5, 
has  been  issueil  to  Ward  II.  Snyder  and  P'rank  P\ 
lAirkas  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  Ea.stman  Koilak  Co.  have  been  assigned  jiatent. 
number  l,4(>it,811.  on  Color  Photography,  invented  by 
•John  Ci.  Capstatf  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  also  been  assigned 
patent  number,  1.4()9,<S14,  on  a Photographic-Cut- 
P'ilm  Holder  invented  by  William  F.  POlmerof  Roches- 
ter,  N.Y. 

Faxon  I).  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  San  Ph-ancisco,  Calif.,  has 
received  ]>atent,  number  1,470, 1.‘54,  on  a Copying 
Device. 

.V  Photographic  Washing  Tank,  jiatent  number 
1,470,188.  has  been  issued  to  David  F.  Pryde  of  IIo- 
(|uiam.  Wash. 

Patent,  number  l,470.,j80,  on  a Photographic  Print 
Washing  Machine  has  been  issued  to  Frank  (.'.  Sherman 
of  Rochester.  N.Y..  a.ssignor  to  Pkistman  Kodak  Co. 

A Camera  jiatent.  number  1.470.708.  has  been  issued 
to  George  W.  Rlum  of  San  P'rancisco,  Calif. 

Clarence  ■!.  ('oberly  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  has  re- 
ceived his  iiatent,  number  l,470..59-2,  on  a Motion 
Picture  Phlm. 

Patent,  number  1.470,7(i2.  on  a Photographic- 
Printing  Device  lias  been  issued  to  Bruno  Wehrli  of 
Kilchberg,  Switzerland. 

Ilerirert  N.  Bowen  of  Lakeview,  Minn.,  has  received 
his  patent  on  a Screen  Holder,  number  1,471.779. 


Salesmen  Urjied  to  Use  Their  Cameras 

t)NE  of  our  subscrilicrs  who  is  connected  with  the 
Publicity  Department  of  a large  corporation  has 
recently  sent  us  a [lage  From  a hectographed  letter, 
issued  to  its  salesmen  by  the  coni])any,  in  which  it 
recommends  that  the  salesmen  make  increasing  use 
of  their  cameras  in  their  work.  We  quote  in  part  as 
follows: 

"'I'here  is  jirobably  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who 
has  not  read  that  famous  slogan  ‘'bake  a Kodak  with 
you',  at  least  once  in  his  life.  It  is  a sentence  which 


built  a business.  However,  it  also  can  help  another 
business.  Of  cour.se,  when  we  read  that  phrase  we 
first  visualise  pretty  damsels  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
sand-dune  on  a breezy  day,  or  pictures  of  future  Presi- 
dents whittling  sailboats  out  of  blocks  of  wood.  If  we 
are  married  we  may  even  remember  that  we  have  not 
yet  taken  that  last  roll  around  to  the  druggist,  and  the 
wife  is  sure  to  be  waiting  to  see  if  Junior  still  photo- 
grai>hs  well.  There  is  something  else  which  we  might 
visualise  too,  and  when  we  have  gotten  through  visualis- 
ing, we  ndght  act  on  the  suggestion.  There  are  dozens 
of  potential  [lictures  of  value  to  the  sales-department 
and  the  juiblicity  dejiartment  if  you  will  only  take  the 
time  to  snaj)  a picture  when  you  are  around  that  way. 
We  who  are  re.sponsible  for  your  publications  and  your 
advertising  are  always  after  new  pictures.  Already 
many  of  our  good  illustrations  in  leaflets  and  catalogs 
have  been  made  direct  from  small  camera-pictures. 
With  your  help,  many  more  will  be  so  made.  A little 
care  in  focusing  and  a .second  thought  to  the  exposure 
will  ensure  good  pictures  if  they  are  made  with  their 
potential  value  as  sales-helps  kept  in  sight.  An  engineer 
who  cannot  make  a good  snajishot  should  be  a rarity, 
because  he  is  u.sed  to  thinking  in  the  abstract  as  well  as 
in  the  concrete  and  should,  therefore,  understand  the 
reipiirements  of  the  situation.  Take  the  camera  along 
in  the  grip,  and  don't  forget  to  include  a roll  or  two  of 
film.  When  making  the  picture,  remember  that  it  will 
be  useil  to  illustrate  your  product,  therefore  it  must  be 
maile  from  the  best  vantage-point.  If  your  picture  is 
not  fit  for  reproduction,  it  will  be  of  use  to  us  as  an 
indication  of  the  possibilities  of  the  place,  ami  we  can 
afterwards  send  out  a jirofessional  photographer  with 
more  explicit  instructions  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
case.  We  recently  made  a two-hundred-mile  trip 

through  a territory  of  .seven  comities  in  and 

returned  with  fifty-six  story-telling  jiictures.  A'ou  bet 
we  ll  u.se  them,  too.  " 


On  Mixing  Flash-Powders  and  Pulling  Slides 

Se.VI'TLE,  W'ashington. 

Editor  Photo-Fha  Magazine: 

We  were  doing  the  Tractor  Show.  Harry  and  I.  It 
was  hehl  in  a large  tent.  For  a wind-up,  we  were  going 
to  photogra])h  the  electric  light  plant,  but  found  that 
we  were  running  low  on  flash-powder.  Harry  dug 
down  in  his  camera-case  and  found  what  must  have 
Iiecn  a small  bottle  of  highly  concentrated  essence  of 
TXT.  This  I mixed  witli  the  Yictor  I had. 

Harry  hail  his  8 x 10  and  tripod  rigged  on  top  of 
some  boxes  to  get  a better  view  of  the  machinery,  two 
Ford.son  tractors,  dvnamo,  and  other  interesting  things. 

"All  rcaih-:^”  “All  .set!"  “Let’s  Go!"  BANG!  ! 
The  earth  had  hit  some  large,  hard  oliject  and  all  was 
dark!  When  dawn  came  again.  I had  only  the  handle 
of  the  flash-apparatus  left.  Blood  was  trickling  down 
my  fingers,  peojile  were  bringing  in  the  other  jneces  of 
the  flashlamp  and  asking  if  we  had  any  insurance. 
Was  it  a good  ])ictiire.^  Not  very.  Harry  hadn't 
imlled  the  slide! 

William  Jonnes. 

,‘54fi 
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The  triple  \'  is  doubly  sig- 
nificant.  It  stands  for  X'elos- 
tigmat,  \Trito  and  X'itax,  the 
threeX^'nllensak  lenses  which 
are  synonymous  with  XTrsa- 
tiliry  and  X'alue,  and  X^ariety 
of  results.  The  photographer 
who  desires  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphic equipment,  should 
have  all  three,  if  he’s  a pro- 
fessional, the  first  two,  if  he’s 
an  amateur. 

Velostigmat  Series  II, /4. 5 
is  a finely  corrected,  high- 
speed anastigmat,  ideal  for 
Graflex  or  all-round  studio 
use.  (There  are  also  XTlos- 
tigmats  in  other  series  for 
other  purposes.) 

Verito  /4  (soft-focus)  is 
deser\-edly  the  most  popular 
diffused-focus  lens  on  the 


yix  — POWER 


is  3 wonderful  6x25  mm. 
field  glass  that  sells  for 
only  S5.CC,  complete  with 
case.  At  your  dealer's,  or 
by  mail  for  S5.0C  plus  25c 
tax  and  postage.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

^oilensak  Optical  Company 
Rochester,  New  York 


From  one  of  the  first  four  Verito  negatives 
made  by  H.  N.  Emerson  with  his  7'A-inrh 
Verito  and  Graflex  camera.  Apetiurc.  f4. 


market — speedy,  convertible, 
rectilinear  and  versatile.  (See 
third  column.) 

Vitax  /3.8  for  portraiture 
and  child  photography,  is 
distinctly  in  a class  by  itself. 
It  is  an  ultra-rapid  lens  of 
improved  Petrval  formula. 

Our  catalog  describes 
them  all. 


First  Results 

XX' e have  frec]uently  adver- 
tised the  X^erito  as  “the  lens 
that  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance.” The  X^erito  is  so  dif- 
ferent frc>m  ordinary  lenses 
that  it  often  is  necessary  to 
use  it  a while  and  “get  ac- 
ciuainted”  with  it,  before  the 
best  possible  results  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Minnea- 
polis,recently  bought  a Verito 
anci  said  in  a letter,  “I  am 
sending  my  first  negatives 
made  with  my  new  Verito. 
I am  well  pleased  with  re- 
sults. To  my  mind,  the  Verito 
is  the  lens  for  fine  pictures.” 

Some  who  try  the  Verito 
will  not  be  so  well  pleased 
with  the  first  results.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  everyone 
who  uses  it  long  enough  to 
master  it  will  find  it  an  in- 
strument of  infinite  possibil- 
ities, unlimited  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  pictures  it 
makes. 


Triple  Convertibility 

i ' THE  POCKET  TELCrrOPC 


triples  the  usefulness  of  a 
lens.  The  new  Velostigmat 
Series  la  is  triple-convertible 
in  its  most  popular  sizes.  The 
single  elements  may  be  used 
alone,  thus  affording  three 
different  foci.  You  pay  for 
one  lens,  and  you  get  three. 
Let  us  write  and  tell  you  all 
about  it. 


is  a practical  4'5- 
power  instrument 
no  bigger  than  a 
cigar.  Price,  with  case, 
S2.C0.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 

it,  send  S2.05.  We  guar- 
antec  satisfaction. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company 
Rochester,  New  York 


5Mien  Dealing  with  .Xdverti 
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HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


MARSHALL’S 

PHOTO 

OIL-COLORS 

TRANSPARENT— PERMANENT 


AT  YOUR  DEALER.  $3.75 
DIRECT  BY  POST  IN 

U.S.A.  OR  CANADA.  $4.00 
ALSO  SMALLER  SETS 


TINT  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALL  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  COLORINGS  OF  NATURE  BY  A 
PROCESS  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  EVEN  A NOVICE  CAN  OBTAIN  GOOD  RESULTS.  BRUSHES  NOT 
REQUIRED— SIMPLY  USE  ABSORBENT  COTTON.  RUN  OVER  OUTLINES  AND  REMOVE  EXTRA 
COLOR.  APPLY  HEAVY  AND  RUB  DOWN.  WIPE  ALL  COLOR  OFF  AND  START  AGAIN  IF 
DESIRED.  GREATER  SPEED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PROCESS.  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  THE 
AMATEUR. 

METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  C.  MARSHALL  . 1752  Atlantic  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Piioto-Eha  Mahazine  the  I5lue-Hook  of  Pltotoj;raphic  ,\<Iverti.siiig 


Take  Pictures  like  these 
with  a Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar 

TI'.SSAR  Ic,/:4.5,  for  reflecting  cameras,  will  register  the  most 
swifth' moving  objects.  Tessar  lib, /:6-3,  can  be  flttcd  to 
nearly  any  hand  camera,  and  is  fast  enough  for  practically  all 
speed-work  with  good  light. 

See  that  your  new  camera  is  equipped  with  a Bausch  (S:  Lomb 
lessar:  or  put  one  on  the  camera  you  arc  now  using,  d'hen  you 
can  take  pictures  like  these — or  better. 

BAUSCH  ^ LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

622  ST.  F'AUL  STREPW,  ROCUFSTFT<,  N Y. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  I.ONDON  CHICAGO 

Mnkrr-  S'^r,  ,-Pr-,:m  fir,  \ P k'jt', ;^ra pltii  , I'r'ij,  , r--,n  .lpp,ir„:<! 

Bal',p:.,-.y  - . M i'’--,:  ,,p  n . M a;:-  \ .fm,.mohUr  Lrtiscs  and  0th, -r  l/r,h-(,rar'-  ()p‘r  .1  l'T'.',,i,t  . 


'Mien  Dealint'  "ith  .V'lvprti'er'  I’lea^e  Mention  l’ii'>Tf>-Fn\  AI\o\zi 


ZEISS  produces  a 
remarkable  new  lens 


The  Carl  Zeiss  works  at  Jena  have  produced 
a remarkable  new  photographic  lens — ^ the 
Tele-Tessar.  It  combines  the  properties  of  a 
telephoto  with  Tessar  quality.  A Tele-Tessar 
having  a focal  length  of  ten  inches  requires  a 
bellows  capacity  of  only  six  inches,  and  with 
its  largest  aperture,  f 6.3,  will  cover  a 3/J  x 
plate. 

It  is  a lens  every  photographic  worker  has 
use  for — a lens  that  will  produce  more  pleas- 
ing perspective  in  pictorial  and  portrait  pho- 
tographs,  and  a larger  image  of  distant  objects 
and  sporting  pictures. 

The  Tele-Tessar  is  made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

H AROLn  M.  Bennett,  u.  s.  agent 

153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

General  DistributiniiAgentsforCanada:  The  HuGHES  OwENS  Co.,  LiD., 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  OTTAWA 


Piioto-Eha  Magazine  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Pliotographic  Ad vertisiiif)- 


The  Tea  TTalloh  is  a camera 
that  any  true  lover  of  good 
things  photographic  would  he 
proud  to  own.  It  makes  pic- 
tures d • r X 4 : r on  roll  film  or 


plates,  'hhe  lenses  furnished 
are  the  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  or 
Ica  Dominar/.-  4.5.  Ask  any 
good  camera  dealer  about  the 
f lalloh  orwnte  for  description. 


WTipn  Dfalinc  with  \<i\ fTti-rr- 


Mention  I' 
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A new  Era  in 

telephoto  pictures 

Telephotography  in  the  past  was 

hedged  about  with  difficulties,  i.e.,  big 
lenses,  difficult  calculations  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

DALLMEYERS,  by  concentration,  re- 
search and  continual  improvement 
in  construction,  have  evolved  a lens  which 
has  brought  telephotography  well  within 
the  means  and  grasp  of  every  amateur 
photographer,  and  has  added  to  his  scojie 
pictures  unobtainable  b.y  other  means. 


The  "DALLON” 

Anasligmat  Fixed-Focus 


TELEPHOTO  LENS 


is  light,  ])ortable  and  convenient,  perfectly 
suitable  for  use  on  reflex  and  hand  cam- 
eras. Very  rapid,  giving  critical  definition 
over  t he  whole  plate,  with  a brilliant  image 
in  the  resulting  negative. 

It  is  in  truth  an  optical  triumph,  which 
every  idiotographer  should  investigate 
without  delay. 


Read  "TELEPHOTOGRAPHY” 

By  CYRIL  F.  LAN-DAVIS,  F.R.P.S. 
Mailed  Free,  Price  $1. — In  American  Currency 


Send  for  descriptive  list 


Sole  Distributing  Agents  for  the 
United  States 

Herbert  & Huesgen  Co. 

18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
U.S.A. 


For  Your  Own 
Satisfaction  Use 


'‘'Every  Click  a Picture” 

Speed— Rexo  Film  has  Speed. 
This  reduces  your  underexpo- 
sures to  a minimum. 

Quality — It  is  balanced  chro- 
matically - this  ensures  a better 
rendering  in  monochrome  of 
objects  having  color,  such  as 
foliage,  woods,  etc. 

Convenience— With  Rexo  Film 
and  a Dupli-kit  you  can  secure 

12  Pictures  on  a 
6-Exposnre  Roll. 

Each  picture  one-half  regular 
size. 

Dnpli-kit — It  costs  but  35c  and 
is  made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  popular 
folding  roll-hlm  cameras. 

YTu  will  like  the  Dupli-kit! 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Try  Rexo  Film  and  you  will 
become  a Rexo  Booster. 

Ask  your  Dealer 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

Kexo  Camera,  Film  and  Supplies 
CHICAGO 


1’hoto-Kka  Maoazixe  the  Rhie-Rook  of  Photographic  Ailvertising 


George Chadwick  I I I YearOi>cns 

Director  ■ 1 ^ Ml  Septendx’r  20,  1923 


Located  In  the  Music  Center  of  America,  it  affords  ptipils  the  environment  and  atmos|)liere  so 
necessary  to  a musical  education.  Its  coinjilete  organization  and  S])!endid  Cfiuipment  offer 
exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Mu.sic,  ap])'.ied  and  theoretical. 

Owin^  to  the  Practical  Traininft  in  our  Normal  Department  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as 
teacher'. 

The  Free  Privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opi>ortunilies  of  ensemble  jjractice  anil 
appearing  before  audiences  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music 
student. 

A Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  ])U])ils  in  jiianoforte,  voice,  organ  and  violin  expi'rience  in 
rehearsal  and  pub’ic  aj)pearance  with  orchestral  acconpniniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 


KINEMA  HANDBOOK 


F\  iiislin  Lrsrarhoiira 


Practical 
• Photography 


A book  that  shoubl  be  in  the  bands 
of  everv  educational,  fraternal,  re- 
ligious and  social  organization  that 
does  or  does  not  use  niotion-)dcture8 
in  its  work.  Moreover,  the  inanu- 
factvirer,  salesman  and  bttsiness-man 
'hould  learn  1k)w  to  utilise  motion- 
pictures  in  hi'  business.  It  is  a jtrac- 
tical,  valuable,  non-technical  book. 
517  pages;  221  illustrations,  many 
tables  and  formulae. 


By  E.  J.Wall,  F.C.S.,  F.B.B.S. 


This  book  is  a thoroughly  jrractical  work. 
It  gives  little  sjiace  to  history  and  tlieory, 
but  does  contain  jiractical  working-direc- 
tions, including  every  detail  of  formula  and 
nianij)ulation,  for  every  jirocess  of  natural 
color-i)hotogra[)hy  which  has  any  claim 
to  practical  utility  or  any  theoretical  im- 
j)ortancc. 


PRICK  S3. 00  POST  Pill) 


I'lie  author  is  a f)hotograj)hic  research 
chemist  of  the  widest  ex])erience  in  both 
Europe  and  .\merica.  .\ulhor  of  ‘AVall's 
Dictionary  of  Photography,”  “The  Carbon 
Process,”  etc.  d'he  liook  is  <a  .substantial 
octavo,  well  bound  in  red  cloth,  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams. 


I^rice,  $3.00  Po.OpnHl 


PHOTO-ERV  MAGAZINE 

WOITT.BORO,  NEW  H AMP.SHIRE,  I .S.A. 


^ olfclioro,  New  Hampsliire.  I .S.A. 


P II OT  C )- E R A M A t ; A Z I N E 


t'dien  Dealinj;  with  .\i|vfTli'<T'  Plea'c  Mi  ■ntion  Photo-Eh\  M\<.\zi 


USING  GRAF  SUPER  UENSES 


THE  GRAF  VARIABLE  ANASTIGMAT 
“THE  INEVITABLE  LENS” 

Those  who  use  it 
Edward  Weston 
Eugene  Hutehinson 
Dr.  Arnold  Gen  the 
Clarence  II.  White 
John  Wallace  Gillies 
T.  O’Connor  Sloane 
Edith  Wilson 
Schuyler  Cartaret  Lee 
Paul  Outerhridge,  ,Jr. 

Horace  C.  Shimald 
Francis  Bruguiere 


THE  GRAF  OPTICAL  CO. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  W.  40th  St. 


USING  GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


HIGH-GRADE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

We  specialize  in  fine  photographic 
goods,  and  are  constantly  offering  the 
best  products  of  American  and  foreign 
inanufacturers; 

ICA  CAMERAS 
ZEISS  LENSES 

GOERZ  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
TABLOID  CHEMICALS 
ILFORD  PLATES 
AUTOCHROME  AND  PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic  Outfits  and  Supplies 
a specialty 

PINKHAM  8 SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  15  Bromfield  Street 


No  medium  has  ever  been 
found  to  equal  glass 
in  the  manufacture 
of  dry -plates. 

Clear,  transparent  and 
colorless,  glass  trans- 
mits every  detail 
and  gradation. 


Hammer’s  booklet,  10th  ecUtioa, 
sent  upon  request. 


HAMMER  DRY-PIATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Depot,  159  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


A TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

(Netv  Edition) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters:  Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov- 
ery of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  Enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  7^  x 10  J inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  $2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Puoto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Ve  can  supply  all  the  numbers  iu  print  of 


SPECIAL  LOT 


THE  PHOTO- 
MINI Air  RE 


series  of  liandbooks  as  follows: 

IbS:  How  to  Develop  the  Negative 

173:  Figures,  Facts  and  Formulae  (2d  Serie.s) 

174:  Home  and  Garden  Portraiture 

ISl:  The  Air  Brush  and  the  Photogra])her 

182:  Studio  Design  and  Equipment 

1S3:  Color  Photography 

18.5:  Kallitype  and  Allied  Processes 

186:  Bromoil  Prints  and  Transfers 

187:  Photographic  Lenses— In  Use 

18S:  The  Exhibition  Print 

180:  Enlargers  for  Pocket  Cameras 

100:  Stereoscopic  Photograiihy 

Postjiaid  40  cents  pacli 


PHO  rO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

olfeboro.  New  Hampshire.  I .S.  A. 


No.  6 
Metal 
Tripods 


'2.95 


The  No.  6 Kodak  Metal  'I'riiioil  has  a sj)ccial 
folding  head,  ])ermitting  the  legs  to  fold  flat. 
The  head  coniains  a ))afented  liinge,  so  that 
when  folded  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  are 
parallel  to  each  other  in  the  same  ])lane  rather 
tlian  set  in  the  usual  triangular  form.  4die  re- 
sult is  a narrow  sha]ie,  which,  with  an  extremely 
short  length,  makes  the  No.  6,  when  closed, 
almost  a ]rocket  tripod. 

lA'eight,  24  oz.  Height,  extended,  over  40  in. 
Closed,  1134  in.  100  in  lot. 


V\/illoughby 

no  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  * 
Branch  Store,  118  West  44tli  Street,  New  York 


The  Neiv  Method — 

FOR  RACKING 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

tfOLLISTON  Photo-Cloth  is  st'lf-adlK'sivo 
anfl  (loos  away  with  paste  and  all  tlio 
liotluT  and  “mossiness”  whioli  ;ioo()in])anv  its  use. 
It  will  not  fray  nor  ravel  at  the  t'djrc's  or  eornei's. 
A hrijrht,  jilossy  |)rint  with  a firm,  flf'xdhle  hacking 
is  ('iisnred  with  a eonsidt'rahk'  saA’in^  in  time, 
lahor  and  material. 

d'h(>  simjilieity  of  its  ai)})lieation  and  itseeonomy 
in  use  are  worth  yonr  invf'stin'ation. 

Somplfji  trill  hf  urt 

Ai.iplny  n!  <ht  HVi.s/i-  This  mnterinl  is  wntlr  nnrl  sitl/l  iniilci  nit  itlhcr 

'rtgfitn  C ,,t. : i nl  i ',n.  nnmp  than  ihril  of  I lOf  JJSTO  \ I’llOTO-CIJ  )TH. 

THE  HOLLISTON  AHLLS.  In(  . - Norw4)Ofl.  Ma.ss. 

f{()-«rON  ( IIK  \(,0  NfW  40KK 

.5.31  \llatilic  \vcmic  633  I’Umoiilli  Coiirl  f>2  Wc-I  I ) Oi  ''licci 


hen  Dealing  with  .\dvcrti.cr-  I’Ica'c  Mciition  Piioto-Kh  \ M ■,<  \zixr. 


LUMIERE 

AUTOCHROMES 


Thousands  of  anuiteur  as  well  as 
professional  ])hotograi)hers  an* 
making  wonderful  idiotographs  with 
this  great  invention. 

Nature  in  her  exquisite  coloring  may 
be  photographed  exactly.  Any  plate- 
camera  may  be  used.  The  only  extra 
equipment  necessary  is  a S])ecial 
yellow  filter. 

All  information  on  request 
SfiND  FOR  BOOKLKT 


R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

COKPORATIOIN 

75  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


IT  TKLLS  now 

THE  KALOSAT 

(THE  LENS  FOR  THE  M.AN  WHO  CARES) 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

One  of  the  fastest  LENSES  today. 

Gives  soft,  diffused  effects. 

Retains  definition  and  full  color-values. 
Appeals  to  all  who  require  atmosphere, 
chromatic  values  and  softness  without 
loss  of  perspective  or  speed. 

WRITE  TO 

HANOVIA  LENS  LABORATORIES 

NEW.\.RK.  .N.  .1. 


Smith 

Soft-Focus  Lenses 

A new  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  that  describes  in  detail 
the  well-known 

VISUAL  QUALITY,  SYNTHETIC, 

and  the  new  ARTISTIC  soft- 
focus  lenses,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day 


PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylstou  Street  ::  15  Bronifiehl  Street 


PHOTOPLAY  WRITING  By  William  Lord  Wright 
Author  of  "The  Motion-Picture  Story,”  “The  Art  of  Scenario 
Writing.”  Price  $3.00 

SCREEN-ACTING  By  Inez  and  Helen  Klumph 

With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
Colleen  Moore,  Mabel  Ballin,  Mae  Murray,  William  S.  Hart, 
Ruth  Roland  and  many  others.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  DIRECTING  By  Peter  Milne 
Contains  data  about  Marshall  Neilan,  William  C.  DeMille, 
Rex  Ingram,  Cecil  DeMille,  Frank  Borzage,  Edward  Dillon, 
Ernst  Lubitsch  and  representatives  of  D.  W.  GrifSth  and 

Thomas  H.  Ince.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTION  By  T.  O’C.  Sloane 

Includes  Electricity,  Optics,  Projecting-Machines,  and  the 
intermittent  Movement  of  all  kinds  and  the  fullest  details  of 
practice.  Price  $5.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Carl  L.  Gregory 
With  special  chapters  by  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  and  by  Research 
Specialists  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Price  $6.00 

Addreee  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfehoro,  N.  H. 


I’iioto-Er.v  Mac.vzi.n'E  tlie  ]5liie-Hook  of  I’liotognqiliio  .Vlvertising 


PERMANENCE 


Only  tho!-e  pigments  whose  perma- 
nency has  been  thoioughly  tested 
against  time  and  sun  are  used  in  mak- 
ing Roehiig’s  Colors.  Only  through 
their  ability  to  withstand  every  conceivable  test 
against  these  elements  is  our  guarantee  of  the  per- 
manency of  Roehrig’s  Colors  made  possible. 

To  be  sure  of  receiving  truly  permaneid  coloi's, 
ask  f(U’  Pvoehrig’s  Transparent  Oil  Photo-( 'olors — 
in  the  tube  with  the  color-circle. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  dealer  who  otters  you 
something  “just  as  good”  as  the  Roehrig  Coloi’s. 
d'here  are  no  colors  “just  as  good,’’  even  1 hough 
the  box  looks  the  same. 

If  your  denier  will  not  supjdy  you.  ivrite  Depl.  /’. 
nnd  your  order  will  he  attended  to  proiujitly. 


ROEHRIG- BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


55  NEVINS  STREET 


BROOKEYN,  N.Y, 


Braii(l-NeM  No.  1 S]>ecial  Kodaks 

(LISTED  ]<I20  KODAK  CATAI.OG) 

jrST  RECEIVED  EROM  RO( HESTER 
A SHIIAIEX'I'  OE  THE  IIICII-CR ADE 
No.  1 SPEC  I.\E  KOD.VKS  (H  .VRAX- 
dEED  I’EltEECT. 

Fitted  witli 

Haii.scli  Eonil)  Kodak  Eons 
Optimo  Shutter 

Rpfiular  List  .*72.26  Our  Price  .S29.7B 
Fitted  vilh 

Raus<‘Ii  N Eonib  d'essar  FIB  I>ens 
Optimo  Shutter 

Kepiilar  Li-t  *88.26  Our  Price  .S‘T1.9() 

NEVf  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

109  FELTON  STREET  NEW  lORK 


When  Dealing  with  ,\dverti..er'  I’lea'e  Mention  l’tif)To-F,n\  M\f. \zt\i. 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  Which  Every  Camera-User 
Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives $4.00  Dec.  1921 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1923  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe 2.50  Jan.  1923 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescarboura 3.60  June  1920 

Cash  From  Your  Camera American  Photographic  Pub.  Co.  1.00  Mar.  1921 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . ,N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6.00  Aug.  1920 

Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 6.00  Mar.  1921 

Everyman’s  Chemistry . .Elwood  Hendrick 2.00  Dec.  1917 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles.  4.00  June  1914 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Cray 4.00  Jan.  1919 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

Kinema  Handbook Austin  Lescarboura 3.00  Dec.  1921 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.60 

Making  Your  Camera  Pay Frederick  C.  Davis 1.00  Nov.  1922 

Modem  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76  Aug.  1910 

One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers Abel  Publishing  Co 3.00  Mar.  1922 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan  1.60  Nov.  1920 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1922 F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . cloth,  3.60  Feb.  1923 

Photographic  Amusements Walter  E.  Woodbury 1.60  Apr.  1922 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.60  Apr.  1919 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble.  F.R.P.S 1.00  Nov.  1922 

Photography  for  the  Amateur Geo.  W.  French. 3.60  Dec.  1920 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . Louis  Derr,  A.M..S.B 2.26  Dec.  1913 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson 3.00  Sept.  1914 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S..  4.00  Apr.  1920 

Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 2.60  Dec.  1912 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.60  Aug.  1920 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  . . . 3.60  Jan.  1922 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America,  1922 Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  3.00  Jan.  1923 

Poems  of  the  Dance Edward  R.  Dickson 3.00  Jan.  1922 

Practical  Color -Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 3.00  Oct.  1922 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.60 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 6.00 

Principles  of  Pictorial  Photography John  Wallace  Gillies 3.50  July  1923 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 2.00  Nov.  1914 

Science  and  Practice  of  Photographic  Printing.  Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass,  B.S 3.00  Apr.  1923 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films ...  Lehman  Wendell,  B.S. , D.D.S.. . 2.00  Feb.  1920 

Telephotography Cyril  F.  Lan- Davis 2.00  Oct.  1922 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.60  Nov.  1920 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  4.00  Oct.  1920 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00  Nov.  1919 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00  Oct.  1920 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60  Nov.  1920 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 


PiioTO-Ku.v  .Magazine  tlie  lUue-Hook  oF  I’hoto^rapliic  Adverti-sing 


Tlie  Photographer'? 
Retreat 


THE  ANN  INN 


THE  HOTEL  ELMWOOD 


Wolfeboro-on-Winnipc?aukee 
■New  Hampshire 


M.  CHOMN,  Maiias^r 
Formerly  Chef  of  Parker  House.  Hoslon.  Mass. 


Every  out-door  sport  enjoyed 
under  ideal  conditions 


Write  for  booklet 


SULTANA 


9x12  cm.  (31  x4-j) 

Film-Park  and  Plate 

CAMERA 

RElWCAiD  TO 

.S59..-S0 


Tlic outfit  includc.s the 
with  six  metal 
])  I a t e-liohlers,  film- 
pack  adapter,  cable- 
release  and  Ian 
at  her,  velvet - 
lined  carrying- 


Steinheil  / 4.5 


(Convertible)  IN  COMPUR  SlUiTTEU 
The  camera  is  finely  constructed  and  richly  finished  in 
black;  grain-leather;  double-extension  black  leather- 
bellow.s,  permitting  u.?e  of  single  elements  of  lens;  lioorletl 
ground-glass  back,  laige  brilliant  reversible  finder; 
.American  tripod-sockets;  rack-and-pinion  focusing; 
' ;ing,  falling  and  sliding-front 


Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 
Send  cheque,  post-office  or 
express  money-order,  or  if  de- 
■sired,  we  will  ship  C.O.O. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 


Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

113  F’ARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


The  vScience  and  Practice  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 

By 

Lloyd  J.  Snodgrass.  B.S. 

The  latest  hook  on  photography 

The  author  has  given  us  a book  that 
should  be  read  by  the  amateur  and  the 
professional  photographer.  The  subject 
is  treated  thoroughly,  in  a non-tech- 
nical  style  and  the  instructions  are 
given  so  clearly  that  the  merest  begin- 
ner may  follow  them  successfully.  It 
is  the  latest  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  to  be  obtained,  and  well 
worth  adding  to  your  photographic 
library. 

297  pages,  53  halftone- and  diagram- 
illustrations,  appendix,  tables, 
bibliography  and  index 
T’rire.  cloth,  prepaid,  .«.3.0f» 

Send  your  orders  to 

R H OTO-E R A M A G A Z I N E 

'^’olfcboro.  »w  Hampahire.  I .1S..\. 


POEMS  OF  THE  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  with  pictorial  jihotographs 

HY  EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Price,  .S.3.00 

A literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  your  copy  from 

V II  O T O - E R A M A G A Z I N E 

\S  OI.FF.BOHO.  NKW  II  .XMI’SII III  K,  i:.S.,\. 


Pliotf>^raj)liy  Amateur 

By  (lEOHCE  W.  FHK\<  II 
fI7  Pages  1M>  Illustrations 

\ remarkable  book  of  correct  information 
and  Helpful  Suggestions.  No  need  to  “e.\- 
periment  ’ longer.  Written  so  \-ou  can  un- 
derstand it.  Information,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  first  page  to  last.  Used  as 
Supplementary  Text-book  at  New  '^'ork 
In.stitute  of  Photography.  Prire  S'i.oO 
Sent  po9tpaif|  b-. 

IMIOTO-EK  A MAG  A ZINE 

WOI  EEIIORO.  NEW  IIAMI’SliniE.  I > A. 


hen  Dealing  with  .Xdvertiser.s  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  ART- 
LOVERS  and  ART- STUDENTS 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 


The  Twelve  Paintings;  Pope  Innocent  X, 
by  Velasquez;  Spring,  by  Corot;  Ulysses  De- 
riding Polyphemus,  by  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  by  Michelangelo;  Saint  Barbara,  by 
Palma  Vecchio;  The  Mother,  by  Whistler; 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by 
Botticelli;  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Burne- 
Jones;  The  Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael; 
The  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael;  The  As- 
sumption, by  Titian;  Pieta,  by  Titian. 

Format.  8 x 10  inches.  Twelve  full-page 
superb  halftone-reproductions.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  $3.00.  Postpaid  in  the  U.S. 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.H. 


Publishes  cash  art-assignments,  lessons, 
articles,  reviews  of  art-books  and  maga- 
zines, criticism,  art-plates,  etc.  Filled 
to  the  brim  with  interesting  and  useful 
information  for  artists,  designers,  illus- 
trators. cartoonists,  card-writers  and 
students.  25c  a copy,  $2.50  for  the  year. 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD 

Dept.  766  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
To  CONCORD,  MASS. 


The  town  where,  in  177.5,  was  fired  the  shot 
heard  ’round  the  world.  Filled  with  55 
beautiful  halftoned  iihotographs  of  famous 
historic  landmarks  and  places  intimately 
indentified  with  tlie  American  Rcv(dution, 
monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of 
heroic  Americans;  ex:im|)les  of  delightfnl 
scenery  of  Concord;  also  portraits  of  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Channing 
and  Saidiorn — all  fully  described  by  an  emi- 
nent historian.  7}/2\  Kl/^  inches;  beautifully 
printed  in  sp])ia.  .ft). 75  in  paper  covers;  .|1.50 
in  decorated  boards.  Sent  [lostpaid  on  receipt 
of  ju  ice.  Send  your  order  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Making  Your  Camera  Pay 

By- 

Frederick  C.  Davis 

A neat,  well-printed  little  book  of 
practical  information  which  tells  the 
reader  in  an  interesting  way  what  to 
photograph  and  what  not  to  photo- 
graph, jhe  kind  of  pictures  editors  want, 
and  why.  Whether  the  reader  is  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  as  a possible  source 
of  livelihood  or  whether  he  wishes  to 
find  a way  to  finance  his  photographic 
hobby,  in  either  case,  the  little  book 
will  be  found  a practical  answer  to  the 
question,  how  to  earn  money  with  a 
camera. 

Cloth,  96  pages  Price  lil.OO 

Send  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


=====^  u====== 
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Send  us  your  name  and 
dress  and  we  will  mail  you 
without  obligation  or  expense 
a complete  outline  ol  our  new 
successful  method  of  corre- 
spondence training  in  Modern 
Professional  Photography. 
most  unique  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  jiractical  photograi)hic  training  that 
saves  the  high  cost  of  residence  school  instruc- 
tion. Highly  endor.sed  by  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents and  photograjihers. 

EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEAKY 
You  can  easily  make  S.50  to  .S7.5  every  week  white 
getting  your  training.  Many  are  doing  it.  If 
you  like  to  take  pictures  you  can  succeed.  Xo 
experience  necessary.  Tuition  very  low.  Easy 
terms.  High-grade  camera  furnished  free. 

WRITE  TODAY 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  about  this 
opportunity.  So  write  today.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  detailed  information,  also  full  particu- 
lars of  an  unheard-of  offer  now  open  to  readers 
of  this  magazine. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIOS.  Inc. 

Dppt.  .S37B  .3601,  Michigao  .Ave.,  CHICAGO,  I .«. A. 


WELLCOME 
Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary,  1923 

Tells  correct  exposure  under 
any  circumstance.  Full  ol 
other  valuable  information 
for  beginners  and  advanced 
workers. 

Plate  Speeds  and  Develop- 
ment Time  Tables,  etc., 
revised  to  date. 

Xew  plates  and  films  added. 

Obtain  your  copy 
TO-DAY  from  your 
usual  photo  dealer 


Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 


Photography  Made  Easy 

As  Easy  as  A B C 

BY 

R.  Child  Bayley 

■\  handy  volume  of  264  pages,  printed  on 
tliin  paper,  flexibly  bound  in  limp  boards 
for  the  eoat-pocket — easy  to  carry  and  to 
read.  .Vnswers  more  fpiestions  and  con- 
tains more  information  than  any  other 
Ixiok  of  it.s  size  and  price. 

Explains  every  detail  in  simple  language; 
practical  and  to  the  point,  fmt  non-teeli- 
nical.  The  plain  faefs  clearly  statcfl,  so 
that  you  can  understand  them. 

■\  complete  cour.se  of  easy  lessons  covering 
the  whole  field  of  outrloor-  and  indoor-plio- 
tography.  Comprehensive  but  never  te- 
dious. .\  book  you  can  read  on  the  train, 
on  vacation  or  at  home.  If  you  have  a 
camera,  you  need  this  book. 

Price.  SI. 50.  Podoge  accorfling  lo  zone 

ITIOTO-ER\  MAGAZINE 
Wolfehoro  . . New  Hampshirp,  U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AMATEUR 

A Remarkable  Book  of  Correct  In- 
formation and  Helpful  Sugge.stions. 
Xo  need  to  “experiment”  longer. 

It  is  both  costly  and  di.sconraging 

Make  ALL  Your 
PICTURES 

As  Good  As 

YOUR  BEST  ONE:s 

.!fl7  Pages — lOG  lllustrafions 
Written  so  you  can  understand  it.  Infor- 
mation, pleasure  and  profit  from  first  page 
to  last.  Used  a.s  Supplementary  Text  at 
New  York  Institute  of  Photograpbx 

PRICE,  S3. 50 

sent  postpaid  by 

PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro,  New  IIamp«liire,  U.S.A. 


When  Dealing  with  .\dverti'er-  [' 


e Mention  I’noTf)-ERA  yUo\ZTM. 


The  Harrold  Exposure  Scale 

Accurate  Convenient  Practical 

^es  direct-reading  quickly 
and  correctly,  without  mental 
effort;  for  any  condition  of 
light,  various  plates,  films,  sub- 
jects and  stops.  No  tables  to 
consult;  no  sensitized  paper; 
nothingto  peep  through.  Com- 
pactly made  of  celluloid 
VN  in  handsome  colors,  en- 
‘ '"\\/  closed  in  strong  envelope 
‘ to  fit  vest  pocket.  Price 
$1.  Money  back  and  wel- 
come if  not  pleased.  Dealers 
get  busy.  Send  for  circular. 
ELMER  HARROLD,  Leefonia,  Ohio 


Higgins 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  *35  TO  $125  A WEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  and 
the  exceptional  opportunities 
Photography  offers  you. 

MOTION-PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  six  months’  course.  Practical  instruction. 
Modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy 
terms.  Call  or  write  for  Catalog  No.  23. 

N,  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN 

141  W.  36th  St.  630  So.  Wabash  Ave.  505  Slate  St. 


THE  STANDARD  SINCE  19: 
Beware  of  new  imitations 


For  Films,  Plates,  Prints,  Mounts,  and 
Leaves  of  Photo-Albums 


^ Used  ae  Ink, 

^ Water  Color  Fan 


Border  Designs 
for  Photo-Albums 
also  supplied 


New  Arts  Bldg.,  J.  W.  JOHNSTON,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ^ 

^ Please  mention  Photo-Era  Magazine  vhen  Ordering 

.»>  <♦>  <♦>  <♦>  <♦>  <♦>  Q 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

By  Alfrd  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEXTBOOK 

PRICE,  14.00  Postage,  15  cents  extra 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photographer  should  have 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.S.A. 
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H andy  accessories 
that  slip  in  your 
pocket  and  help 
you  make  pictures 
you’ll  be  proud  to 
show. 


Kodak  Self  Timer 

Takes  the  picture  tor  you.  Attach  it  to  the  cable  release, 
set  it,  and  vou  can  he  in  the  group.  Adjustable  to  “click”  the 
shutter  at  any  interyal  between  second  and  one  minute. 

Price  $1.2^ 

Optipod 

Screws  to  any  tripod  socket  and  clamps  to  any  edge  — 
fender,  windshield,  stick,  or  table,  for  example — holding  the 
camera  for  you.  Felt  pads  preyent  marring  the  most  highly 
polished  surface. 

Price  $i.2j 

FASTMAX  KOD.\K  COMPAXY 

ROCHESTER,  X.  Y.,  Phe  Kodak  City 
At  xour  dealer  s 


The  Optipod  holds  the  camera;  the  Timer 
trips  the  shutter. 


yTien  Dfalinc  with  Afivrrti>pr'  I’lpa-f  Mnition  l’noTf(-F,RA  Ms'.azink 


For  soft-focus  effects  with  your  Kodak 


Kodak  Diifusion 
Portrait  Attachment 

Phis  Kodak  accessory  equips  the  amateur  tor 
a new  kind  of  picture. 

For  portraits  in  soft  focus  slip  it  over  the  reg- 
ular lens,  place  the  subject  close  up,  and  expose 
as  usual.  The  resulting  pictures  will  be  warm, 
diffused  — and  different.  Harsh  lines  in  features 
are  softened  and  glaring  highlights  reduced  just 
the  right  amount  to  please. 

Price,  $T  .2 f;  cl  lid 
According  to  size 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  deeded s 


l‘ii<  ito-Kh  \ \1a(iazi\k  the  Hliie-Hook  of  Pholograpliie  Advertising 


A handy  printer  for  you — 


Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

Combines  in  a selt-eontained  outfit  the  essentials  tor 
printing  at  home. 

Adjustable  masking  strips  give  the  prints  even  white  mar- 
gins; spring  clips  hold  the  negative  firmly  tor  duplicates; 
the  printing  light  turns  on  automatically  as  you  press  down 
the  hinged  top.  To  secure  e\en  illumination  the  light  is 
arranged  on  an  adjustable  rod  so  it  can  always  be  centered 
under  the  negative,  no  matter  its  size.  Negatives  from  i 
X to  4 X 53A  inches  are  accommodated. 

A ruhy  light  within  the  box  burns  continuously,  provid- 
ing sate  illumination  to  work  by,  while  an  orange  tabric 
panel  in  the  sideot  the  printer  permits  examining  prints  with- 
(jut  danger  of  togging. 

l^rtce  $10.00 

KASTMAN  KODAK  C:OMI\\XV 

ROCHESTER,  X.  The  Kodak  City 

Ml  dealers' 


y hen  Dealing  with  A'lverti'er'  Plea'c  Mentirtn  I’iioto-Kk  \ Mvgazink. 


In  this  little  book  there  is 
picture-making  instruction 
you’ll  be  glad  to  get.  172 
pages  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  and  explana- 
tory diagrams. 


'^^How  to  Make  Good  Pictures” 

Treats  of  the  phases  of  amateur  photography 
in  a manner  simple,  understandable  — and  inter- 
esting. 

The  chapter  on  hand  camera  portraiture,  for 
example,  makes  clear  a branch  of  picture-making 
that  will  provide  a fund  of  fun  with  your  Kodak 
this  summer. 

Another  chapter  especially  worth  noting  ex- 
plains exposure  for  many  subjects  and  scenes 
you’ll  put  in  pictures  while  on  vacation. 

P?-ice  ^oc.  — at  your  dtale?-'s 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 

For  case  a?td  speed  of 
operation  it  puts  en- 
larging ofi  par  with 
contact  printing. 

I)V  eliminating  focusing  this  amateur  apparatus  takes  the 
bother  out  of  enlarging.  Slide  the  camera  up  or  down  and 
the  image  size  changes,  hut  the  fcjcus  stays  sharp. 

rhe  ventilated  lamp  house  has  a capacity  tor  Mazda  lamps 
(not  supplied)  of  from  75  to  200  watts  so  the  printing  speed 
can  be  adiusted  to  the  individual  amateur’s  preference. 

Kodak  Auto-P'oeus  I'lnlarger  accommodates  either  him 
or  plate  negatives  up  to  4 x 6 inches  and  makes  prints  on 
Bromide  I^aper  up  to  14  x 21  inches.  Complete  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,  negative  holder,  paper  holder,  set  ot  hex- 
ihle  metal  masks  in  six  sizes,  and  electric  cord  and  plug. 

Kodak  .Auto-P'oeus  Plnlarger  (including  Excise  Tax)  $35.00 
Diffusing  Disc  for  soft  focus  effects  ....  i.oo 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  A'.,  The  Kodak  City 
A/  sour  Kodak  dealer  s 


Whfn  Dealing  with  A'lverti‘-ers  I’lca'O  Mention  I’hoto-Kk\  M'oszivt, 


Use  Kodak  Cut  Film 

Because  its  wide  latitude  enables  you  to  get 
detail  in  the  shadows  without  clogging  the  high- 
lights. 

Because  its  fine  grain  allows  you  to  make  en- 
largements to  almost  any  desirable  size. 

Because  it  is  light,  unbreakable  and  easy  to 
handle. 

Because  it  is  strictly  non-halation. 

Because  it  has  all  the  advantages  oi  plates  with 
none  ol  their  drawbacks. 

Regular  Kodak  Cut  Film  has  the  speed  ot  last  plates, 
while  Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  is  emphatically  faster. 
Through  the  agency  of  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheaths  Kodak  Cut 
Film,  either  regular  or  Super  Speed,  can  be  used  in  any  plate 
holding  camera  including  both  regular  and  Special  models 
of  the  Nos.  ^ and  3A  Kodaks  when  equipped  with  Combi- 
nation Backs. 

Prices 

3t*4i  35*55  4x5  5x7 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  doz ^0.46  $0.67  $0.93  I0.93  ^1.50 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  doz.  .52  .77  1.03  1.03  1.65 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath,  each .10  .10  .15  .15 

Eastman  Film  Sheath  No.  3 .20 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 

uit  your  dealer  s 
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,Vo.  1 A A iiscn  Spccdex 
Anseo  F 6.3  .Anastigmat  I.ens,  4 inch 
focus:  Optimo  or  Ilex  Acme  Shutter, 
24'a  X 4X.  6 A Film.  Price  S4S.00. 
Others  this  sire  $17.00  and  $27  50. 


They  always  turn  out  better 

with  the  No.  1 A Ansco  Speedex 


THK  unusual  adaptability 
ot  the  No.  ]A  Ansco 
Speedex  has  made  it  a favorite 
with  travelers.  An  extra  fast 
shutter  (up  to  i 300  second), 
and  an  F 6.3  lens,  permit  fast 
exposures  of  rapid  motion  in 
good  light,  as  well  as  snapshots 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  Xo.  lA  Ansco  Speedex 
is  an  aristocrat  in  appearance. 
Covered  with  genuine  Persian 
morocco  leather,  slim  and  grace- 
ful, yet  verv  stronglv  built, 
it  appeals  particularly  to  those 
who  appreciate  fine  thino;s. 


P)e  sure  to  see  this  truly  won- 
derful camera  before  going  on 
your  next  trip.  N ote  the  many 
exclusive  features  which  make 
it  really  cbfficult  to  get  poor 
pictures. 

— and  remember 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 

In  any  make  of  camera  its 
wider  range  of  exposure  makes 
it  “ht  the  light,  did  I or  bright.” 
In  combination  with  an  Ansco 
camera  it  insures  the  largest 
possible  ]4ercentage  of  fine  re- 
sults. Look  for  the  red  box 
with  the  yellow  band. 


yrll<i«-  bau.l.  Fit? 


HERE’S  PHOTOGRAPHY’S  MARVEL 

NO  CRANKING-NO  TRIPOD— JUST  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 


A 3 in  1 Camera — makes  motion  pictures,  snap  shots  or  time  exposures. 

TAKE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY  WITH  A SEPT 


The  pictures  taken  with  a SEPT  Camera  become  a priceless  heritage  to  Mother  or 
Daddy  to  be  looked  at  in  later  years  when  the  children  have  outgrown  baby- 
hood. Only  in  motion  pictures  can  their  natural  expressions  be  reproduced. 
Still  pictures  are  posed  for,  whereas  motion  pictures  show  them  as  they  really  are. 
Let  your  dealer  show  you  the  marvelous  SEPT.  If  he  cannot,  write  us. 


Sept  uses  any  Standard 
Motion  Picture  Film  and  is 
loaded  in  daylight  with  250 
exposures. 

Sept  negatives  permit  en- 
largements up  to  16x20 
inches. 

Sept  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  Burton  Holmes,  Field  and 
Stream,  Pathe  News,  and  a 
host  of  other  quick-action 
photographers. 


The  famous  Falcon  fight 
in  Douglas  Fairbanks’ 
“Robin  Hood”  was  made 
with  a Sept  — you  know 
how  exciting  that  is  ! 

PRICE,  ^r^noo 
COMPLETE,  9lJ\J  — 

SEPT  CINEMA  CAMERA 
DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc. 

Dept.  D 

1819-1823  Broadway 
New  York  City 


SEPT  used  by 

Manufacturers 
Salesmen 
Scientists 
Lawyers 
Detectives 
Their  statements  on 
request. 


9he  TEPT 


SEPT  used  by 

Sportsmen 
Journalist.^ 
Athletic  Trainers 
Educatoi  3 
Lecturers 

Their  statements  on 
request. 


MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERA 
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I LH  STRATH )XS 

Paul . 

Paul 

Ridstoii,  Wirral 
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To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  .solieitefl  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Sob.scribers : A reminder  of  expiration  will 

be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip- 
tion at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
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CATCHES 


HOLDS 


PRESERVES 


Ilex  Paragon  Anastigmat  F/4.5 


Ever-changing  Nature  constantly  pre- 
sents unique  and  beautiful  spectacles 
which  dazzle  our  eyes,  pass  out,  and 
never  respond  to  an  encore. 

To  perpetuate  such  spectacles,  a de- 
pendable quick-action  lens  is  imperative. 

THE  ILEX  PARAGON 
Anastigmat  F/4.5 

never  fails  or  disappoints.  It  is  scien- 
tifically constructed  to  attain  the  greatest 
speed,  render  snap,  brilliancy  and  knife- 
like sharpness  of  definition;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reproduce  in  their  true 
values  the  marvels  of  action,  scenery 
and  beauty. 


Portrait-work  with  this  wonder-lens  does 
not  mean  simply  “making  a picture”;  but 
it  is  a truthful  transferring  of  life  to  the 
negative. 

It  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  photographers  who  desired  a 
lens  for  the  impressionistic  rendering  of 
character,  such  as  distinguishes  the  work 
of  the  best  portrait-artists  of  today. 

The  marvelous  blending  of  the  outlines 
and  tone-gradations  renders  exquisite 
modeling,  and,  combined  with  the  diffus- 
ing-arrangement,  gives  the  worker  per- 
fect control  of  any  degree  of  .softness 
which  he  may  desire. 


The  universality  and  adaptability  of  this  remarkable, 
scientifically  developed  lens  makes  it  an  indispensable 
equipment  which  no  photograjrher  can  afford  to  overlook. 

///  all  established  photograjdiic  dealers  or  particulars  direct 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

liOCHES'l'ER,  NEW  YORK,  II.S.A. 
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WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 


$7.00  CASH 


For  using  one  FREE  Sample  can  of 
Neco  Precipitant  and  sending  us  your 
Sludge  for  refining.  NECO  takes  the 
Silver  out  of  exhausted  hypo — Silver 
that  now  goes  into  the  sewer.  W rite  for 
Free  Sample — postpaid.  Use  it  accord- 
ing to  simple  directions.  Send  us  the 
sludge.  You  will  be  ahead  not  less  than 


Over  .$1,500.00  paid  one 
Customer  last  year  for 
using  Neco.  Why  not 
get  your  share?  Order 
your  Free  .Sample  today. 


National  Engineering  & Refining  Co. 


RAPID  CITY 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


CLOSING  BUSINESS.  Last  month  of  sale  at  any  price  of  all 
STEREO  CAMERAS,  F/4.5  and  F/3.5  Krauss-Zeiss  Tessara  and  all 
other  photographic  goods.  State  your  want.  A.  MADELINE,  640 
W.  139th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE.  Back  numbers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  to  com  - 
plete  your  files,  etc.  We  can  furnish  all  issues  of  1921,  1922  and 
1923  to  date.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  per  copy.  PHOTO- 
ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FINE  ART.  By  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
New  edition.  The  aim  of  ihis  book  is  aesthetic.  Nothing  will  be 
found  in  it  about  the  mechanical  or  chemical  technique  of  photogra- 
phy. It  states  clearly  the  principles  of  composition.  124  pages,  96 
illustrations.  Price  $2.50;  postage  according  to  zone.  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


BEHINU  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  SCREEN.  By  Austin 
C.  Lescarboiira.  A book  of  screen-wonders,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  answer  to  the  thousand-and-one  questions  forever  oc- 
curring to  motion-picture  devotees.  420  pages.  300  illustrations. 
IVice  $3.50;  postage  according  to  zone.  PHOTO-ERA  MAGA- 
ZINE, Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


HANDY  PICTURE  DICTIONARY,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford.  A 
description  of  500  of  the  world's  best  pictures.  Only  a few  sets  left. 
Special,  to  close  them  out,  $1.00  each.  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE, 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  HANDBOOK  on  Etching  and  Finishing. 
A condensed  treatise  on  the  etching  and  finishing  brauches  of  photo- 
engraving, with  miscellaneous  chapters  and  an  appendix  of  practical 
examples,  etc.  By  P.  C.  Raymer.  Price  to  close  out,  $0.50  per  copy. 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


THE  MARVELS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  describing  its  discovery 
and  many  achievements,  by  Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated. 
One  copy  only,  price,  $1.50.  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire. 


WANTED 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods, charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


MAKE  MONEY 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA.  We  show  you  how  to 
sell  your  camera-pictures  and  be  successful  in  interesting  amateur 
photo  work.  U'rite  today,  enclosing  stamp.  T.  LANCASTER 
STUDIOS,  Box  967,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


AUTOCHROMES 


MAKE  PERFECT  AUTOCHROMES.  Ability  to  make  and  show 
meritorious  color-photos  is  a pleasurable  asset.  My  method  assures 
success  and  eliminates  costly,  disappointing  experimenting.  Instruc- 
tion and  formulas  the  results  of  twelve  years’  experimenting  and 
experience.  Write  for  particulars.  WILL  ROUNDS,  Autochrome 
Expert,  112A  First  Street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


LANTERN-SLIDES 


LANTERN-SLIDES  AND  ENLARGEMENTS  from  your 
own  negatives.  First-class  work  at  moderate  price.  Lantern- 
slides  and  lectures  of  Washington.  LANTERN-SLIDE  AND 
LECTURE  BUREAU,  904  F Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


USE  McCORMICK’S  SELr-AD,JUSTING  LANTERN- 
SLIDE  MATS.  Per  pad,  100  pairs  $1.00;  per  pad,  25  pairs 
$.35^postpaid.  Sole  Mfgr.,  A.  C.  WILMERDING,  27  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York  City.  The  Trade  Supplied. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  SALE.  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  28  years  we  have  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
OUK  GBADtTATEe  EARN  $35  TO  $100  A WEEK.  We  asslst  them  to 
ood  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
'erms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE,  122  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

No  Amateur  or  Professional  Photographer 
slioiih]  he  witiioiit  it 

PRICE,  $5.00.  Postage,  15  Cents  Extra 
Order  a copy  now  from 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 
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ROHKV-I  RKXCII  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

KODAKS  and  SUPPLIES 

Hiph-Grade  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 
PICTURES.  FRAMES  .nd  MIRRORS 
The  houic  for  people  of  discriminating  taste 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET  - - - BOSTON 


Carbon  and  Carbon  Supplies. 

Bromoil  Materials. 

New  Imported  Self-toning  Paper  in  colore. 

Imported  D.  O.  P.  and  Bmmide  Paper. 

Wvnne  s Infallible  Exposore  Meter. 

Send  for  new  Mammoth  Photo-Supply  Catalog  (Ready  in  July). 

EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

George  Murphy,  Inc.  57  Easi  9th  St.,  New  York 


FOR  ALL  CAMERAS 

-Dear  Mr.  Harvey: 

After  trying  practically  every  Exposure-Meirr  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  I finally  stumbled  on  yours,  and  it  works  riphi  and 
is  the  only  one  that  always  gives  exact  results.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Harvey.  I only  paid  $2.00  for  it  and  every  time  I look  at  my 
plates,  I feel  I owe  you  money. 

Sincerely,  G.  S.*' 

Your  dealer  or  G.  L.  Harvey,  105  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  MILNER  LIGHT-GAUGE 

SHOWS  EXPOSURE 

HANDY  No 

PRACTICAL  Sensitizer! 

QUICK  I'aper 

Now  Jl.OO  in  leather  case 
Through  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid 
G.  M.  MILNER  Fairfax,  Cal. 

Outside  of  U.S.A.,  add  IS  cents 


PROFES.'^IONAL  C;R\DE  WORK  FOR 
DISCRIMINATING  AMATEl  RS 

Return  envelopes  showing  toltil  charges  of  -ST  . 30  with 
negative,  and  receive  a colored  enlargement  free. 

Weekly — _\  prize  enlargement  linished  in  oil-colors,  to 
the  owner  of  the  best  negative. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

E.  A.  HRAGG 

17  South  Main  Street  Milford.  Mass. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Former  Examining  Official  U.S. 
Patent-Office.  Inquiries  Invited. 
WHITAKER  REOr..  .32  WAI.I.  STREET 

WASHINGTON.  P.C.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Your  Co-operation  Will  Be  Appreciated 

Jan..  1901;  Feb.,  May  and  .luly.  1902;  Aug.,  190.3;  June. 
July,  Ang.  and  Nov..  190  t;  Sept.  1 90.5;  Jan..  March,  Jiil y 
and  Nov..  1906:  and  Dee..  1907;  Jan..  1910;  Sept.,  191T: 
Jan.,  191.5.  On  receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition, 
we  will  allow'  two  montb«'  “ubseription  to  Photo-Era 
Magazine. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


photo(;rapiiic  amusements 

Hy  fl'altor  E.  Jroor/6Hry 

Thie  iiilereeiing  book  describee  dozens  of  novel,  ingenious, 
amusing,  and  Iu«licrous  effects  obtainable  wilb  the  camera  such 
as  doubles,  spirit-pictures,  freak  pictures,  and  so  forth.  Sev- 
eral new  seeiions.  The  only  book  of  its  kind.  Ninth  edition. 
128  pages,  114  illustrations,  size  6 1/8  by  0 1/4.  Red  cloth, 
gilt  back.  Price  81.50. 

.Vmcrioan  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

1141  Camera  House  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Bromoil  Printing  ami  Bromoil  Transfer 

By  Dr.  Emil  Mayer 

Iranslated  from  the  seventh  German  edition  by  Frank  Roy 
Fraprie.  Bound  in  red  cloth.  199  pages.  The  most  up-to-date 
and  helpful  book  of  any  devoted  to  the  subject  of  bromoil 
printing  or  bromoil  transfer. 

Price,  postpaid.  $2.50.  Send  your  orders  to 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  Wolfeboro.  New  Hampshire 


./f  ST  JSSI  FJ) 

PRINCH’lES  Of  PICTORIAL  PHOTOIrRAPHY 

Bv  John  ^atIa-F>  G.Ilie= 

Larce  lyp^-  printed  on  cream  paper,  bound  in  dark  red  cloth 
with  gold  lettering.  2.53  pag*  -.  T9  full-pago  ilhi^irations.  15 
drawinpa.  The  book  ia  written  in  converaational  =tyl^ 

and  contains  verv  little  technical  information  Itevond  the  gra«p 
of  th#*  average  ramen*t. 

Pric#*.  postpaid.  $3.50.  '•end  your  orders  to 
PHOTO-ER  A M AG  AZINE  Wolfeboro,  N>w  Hampshire 


MAKING  VOUH  CAMERA  PAY 

Ry  Fretle.rick  C.  Davis 

Not  how  lo  make  i>hotographs.  hul.  how  to  make  your 
camera  pay  diviflends  hy  making  the  R|l,HI'  photo- 
graphs anri  marketing  them  properly.  It  fells  yon  how  an'l 
where  yon  can  sell  your  photogra()hs.  Clot  h.  96  ])ages. 

Triee.  $1.00.  I’osti>aif| 

I>HOTO-ER\  MAGAZINE 
W-.lfehoro.  New  Hampshire,  1 .,S.A. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

This  space  is  available  to  the  fif'l  rtrofrTfssiv c 
jihotographic  tlealer  who  applies  for  it.  \sk 
for  rates. 

PHOTO-ERA  A1  \(,  \ZfNE 


WTien  Dealing  with  .Advertisers  Plea-e  Mention  PlK)Tt)-Kn.\  M \r.AZiNF, 


4x5 

5x7  10  x15  cm. 


Dimensions 

2M  x5J4  x6^ 
2%  x6}^  x7M 

2%  X 6V2  X SV2 
3 x7Mx9J^ 


of  Camera 
2i4  lbs.  3 lbs. 
2%  lbs.  iV2  lbs. 


Action  Speed! 

Noiv  possible  with  a 
small,  compact  camera 

Many  sportsmen,  newspaper-photographers  and  specialists  in  high- 
speed photography  insist  the  folding  Goerz  high-speed  Ango  is  fully 
as  effective  as  their  larger  and  bulkier  cameras.  Eye-level  pictures 
are  most  natural. 

Besides  being  extremely  compact,  it  is  easy  to  handle  and  a direct 
view-finder  makes  it  easy  to  follow  a fast-moving  object.  The  spiral 
focusing  mount  carries  both  the  distance  and  diaphragm-scale  on 
its  outer  edge.  Choice  of  lens  either  Dagor  F/6.8  or  DogmarF/4.5. 
The  improved  focal-plane  shutter  has  an  adjustable  slit  that  closes 
automatically  while  the  shutter  is  being  set.  Exposures  from  i/io 
to  1/ 1000  of  a second  are  offered  while  the  lens  works  at  maximum 
efficiency  throughout  exposure.  It  is  a typical  Goerz  product. 

For  complete  details  on  this  unusual  camera  see  your  dealer  or  write 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  East  34th  Street  - - New  York  City 

40CRZ 

CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 


PLATES 


ARE  HERE 


SPECIAL  PORTRAIT 
EXTRA  RAPID 
CHROMO  ISOLAR 
CHROMO  ISORAPID 


(NON-HALATION) 


Write  for  Price-List 

SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 


213-215  WATER  STREET 


H & D 500 
H & D 400 
H D 250 
H & D 400 


NEW  YORK 
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RepToJuction  of  Portrait  'Made  leah  the 
Raylo  Camera 


Raylo  Color  Photography 


Photographic  color  prints  on  paper — 
as  many  duplicates  as  you  want — direct 
from  a single  Raylo  negative  — that’s 
what  the  Raylo  Camera  and  Process  of 
color  photography  makes  possible. 

This  remarkable  and  practical  process 
is  described  on  the  reverse  page. 

American  Raylo  Corporation 

245  West  55th  Street  New  York 


: H7i  iTiur  a lYrnTT;  i?A  t7Ti  tot  i?Ci  i7ii~  i?ft  if  iD?  JiTiifairri  iTti  i?  A itiiiAiiOiifi 


The  Raylo  Process  of 
Color  Photography 


Briefly,  the  Raylo  Process  of  dired: 
color  photography  consists  of  secur- 
ing, by  means  of  the  Raylo  Camera, 
a three  color  separation  on  a single 
plate,  lMx334  inches.  These  three 
negatives  are  made  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (total  exposures  variable  from 
34  to  30  seconds,  depending  on  light) 
through  a single  lens  by  a completely 
automatic  mechanism  which  also  ap- 
portions the  corredt  ratio  of  exposure 
through  each  color  screen  so  that  the 
negatives  are  of  even  scale  density. 

Following  development,  the  plate 
is  placed  in  an  enlarging  camera  and 
projected  on  a special  color  sheet 
consisting  of  three  patches  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatin,  each  with  a highly 
transparent  color  held  in  suspension. 


one  red,  one  blue,  one  yellow.  After 
exposure,  this  color  sheet  is  developed 
by  immersing  in  warm  water  and 
the  three  resulting  monochromes  are 
superimposed  in  register,  on  white 
paper  to  produce  the  finished  print. 
Thus  any  number  of  prints  can  be 
made  from  a Raylo  negative. 

Because  the  sensitive  color  sheets 
deteriorate  in  a comparatively  short 
time  it  is  impractical  to  distribute 
them.  Therefore  we  maintain  a com- 
plete printing  service  where  any 
number  of  prints  will  be  made  quickly 
and  economically. 

Further  details  and  prices  are  in- 
cluded in  our  free  booklet,  “Raylo 
Color  Photography,”  illustrated  in 
colors.  Write  for  a copy. 


The  Illustration  Below  Qives  Some  Idea  of  the  Inside 
Mechanism  of  the  Raylo  Camera.  The  Actual  Size 
of  the  Raylo  is  6x6x8 
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PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MO  N T H L Y 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


For  Quality  Prints 
with  a minimum  of 

effort,  the  AMATEUR 

should  use 


RONIX 

The  One-Operation  Paper 

NOTHING  COULD  BE  MORE  SIMPLE  than 
the  handling  of  Ronix.  Being  a Self-Toning  Print- 
ing-Out  Paper,  it  is  but  necessary  to  print  it  in 
daylight  (either  north  light  or  sunlight)  and  to  fix 
in  Hypo. 

Tones  ranging  from  rich  Sepias  to  cold  Blues  are 
produced  by  this  easy  process  by  merely  varying 
the  strength  of  the  Hypo-solution.  The  brilliant 
results  obtained  are  uniformly  excellent  and  abso- 
lutely permanent  and  are  of  an  artistic  beauty  that 
will  surprise  the  user. 


Try  RONIX  with  your  “Pet”  Negative 


The  Gevaert  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

117  West  46th  Street  New  York 

Ask  for  Catalog 
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Txvo  )ieiv  Kodak  Models 


Distinctive  leatures  make 
these  Pocket  Kodaks,  Series 
II,  a group  in  themselves. 
Even  their  name  is  new.  And 
their  operation  is  strikingly 
ditterent. 


Nos.  1 and  1 A Pocket  Kodaks  Series  II 
\\'ith  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  /^7.7 


To  bring  either  camera  into 
play  simply  pull  down  the  camera 
bed  and  the  lens  automatically 
springs  into  picture-making  po- 
sition. 

To  focus,  instead  of  the  famil- 
iar distance  scale,  merely  turn  the 
lens  rim  and  accurate  focus  is  thus 
secured  from  near  view  to  infinity. 


But  even  with  such  distinctive 
equipment,  the  lens,  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  7.7.7,  on  these  focusing 
I^ocket  Kodaks,  Series  II, at  least 
halves  the  honors.  Eastman-made 
from  formula  to  finish,  it  cuts 
sharp  and  clean,  clear  to  the  film 
edge  — a quality  in  which  it  knows 
no  superior. 


AA.  / for  pictures  v — I^rice  $20 
So.  7 A for  pictures  2Y2  ^ 4]/i  — Price  $22 


EASr.MA.V  KODAK  CO.MPANY 
ROCHESTER,  X.  Y.,  rhe  Kodak  City 
/it  \our  Kodak  dealer  s 


"hen  Dealing  with  Advertiser-  Please  Mention  I’noTr>-Kn  \ M\o\zrNf, 


To  protect  our  Kodak  customers  and  to  protect  those 
Developing  and  Printing  establishments  which,  by  using  the 
best  materials,  endeavor  to  give  their  customers  the  best  possible 
results,  we  have  made  Velox  paper  identifiable.  The  trade 
name  “Velox”  is  printed,  faintly,  on  the  back  of  every  sheet — 
readable  but  not  obtrusive. 


Negatives  made  by  the  professional 
photographer  under  the  soft  and  well- 
modulated  light  of  the  studio  demand 
one  kind  of  paper  and  those  made  by 
the  amateur  under  harsh  light  conditions 
require  another  kind.  No  one  paper  can 
properly  serve  both  purposes. 

Velox  is  the  only  photographic  paper 
made  exclusively  for  printing  from  am- 


ateur negatives.  It  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  amateurs  and  amateur 
negatives. 

If  your  finisher  uses  the  best  possible 
paper — even  though  it  costs  him  a little 
more — it  is  an  indication  that  he  is 
using  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
chemicals,  and  employing  capable  work- 
men. In  short,  your  films  have  been 
left  in  careful  hands. 


Look  for  '‘Velox”  on  the  Back 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  c//y 

NOTE:  The  Trade-mark  on  every  sheet  does  not  apply  in  Canada  as  yet. 


“.4  trademark  is  a mark  by 
which  the  wares  of  the  owner  are 
known  in  trade.  Its  object  is 

two-fold: to  protect  the 

public  from  imposition 

The  trademark  brands  the  goods 
as  genuine,  just  as  the  signature 
to  a letter  stamps  it  as  authen- 
tic." Coxe,  J in  Shaw  Stocking 
Co.  V.  Mack,  12,  Fed.  Rep.  707, 
710. 


For  Better  Prints 
for  You 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Harrisburg  / <fCCC 

In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  hooks  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 
price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  borrower  is 
held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  belov/. 


